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PEEFACE. 


This  Volume,  answering  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  last  German  edition, 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  Supplimbkt  and  an  Appendix. 

The  SupPLEXKVT  is  the  cliaracteristic — as  it  is  the  only  strictly 
new— part  of  this  Fourth  Edition  of  Grimm's  Mythology.  After 
his  Second  Edition  of  1844,  which  was  a  great  advance  upon  the 
First,  the  Anther  never  found  time  to  utilize  any  of  the  new 
matter  he  collected  by  working  it  into  the  Text;  his  Third 
Edition  of  1854  was  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Second;  so  that  the 
stores  he  kept  on  accumulating  till  his  death,  and  the  new  views 
oflen  founded  on  them  and  on  the  researches  of  younger  in- 
vestigators— Kuhn,  Miillenhofll^  Panzer,  Mannhardt,  etc. — all  lay 
baried  in  the  MS.  Notes  that  covered  the  wide  margin  of  his 
private  copy,  as  well  as  in  many  loose  sheets.  On  the  death 
of  Grimmi  his  Heirs  entrusted  the  task  of  bringing  out  a  Fourth 
Edition  to  Prof.  Elabd  Hugo  Mstib,  of  Berlin,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  incorporate  the  posthumous  material  in  the  Text  or 
Dotf  as  he  chose.  The  Professor,  fearing  that  if  once  he  began 
incorporating  he  might  do  too  much,  and  instead  of  pure 
Grimm,  might  make  a  compound  Grimm-and-Meyer  concern  of 
it^  wisely  contented  himself  with  the  humbler  duty  of  keeping  it 
in  the  form  of  Supplementary  Notes,  verifying  authorities  where 
he  could,  and  supplying  References  to  the  parts  of  the  Text 
which  it  illustrates. 

As  the  Supplement  hardly  amounted  to  a  volume,  the  Pro- 
fessor hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of  reprinting  with  it  an 
Appikdix  which  Grimm  had  published  to  his  First  Edition, 
but  had  never  republished,  probably   thinking  it  had  done  its 
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work^  and  perhaps  half  ashamed  of  its  humble  character.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  work^  and  mach 
the  most  amusing.  It  falls  into  three  unequal  portions :  I. 
Anglo-Saxon-  Genealogies.  II.  Superstitions.  III.  Spells. 
Of  the  short  treatise  (30  pp.)  on  the  eight  royal  lines  of  our 
Octarchy,  their  common  descent  from  Woden,  and  their  points  of 
connexion  with  Continental  tradition,  I  will  say  nothing.  The 
bulk  of  the  Appendix  (112  pp.)  is  taken  up  with  the  Süpib- 
STiTiONS.  After  a  number  of  extracts  from  Medieval  authors, 
extending  from  a.D.  600  to  1450,  we  have  a  vast  array  of  Modera 
Superstitions  (the  German  part  alone  has  1142  articles),  mostly 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  common  people  all  over  Europe, 
in  the  simple  language  of  the  class,  the  *^  rude  Doric ''  which  our 
polite  grandfathers  used  to  apologize  for  printing,  but  which  in 
these  days  of  Folklore  is,  I  am  told,  the  very  thing  that  goes 
down.  The  Author's  view  of  Superstition,  that  it  is  a  swidüal, 
the  debased  wrecks  and  remnants  of  a  once  dominant  Religion, 
of  course  inclines  him  to  trace  these  superstitions,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  Old  Faith  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  we 
have  still  such  a  splendid  specimen  in  the  Icelandic  Edda. — The 
Appendix  winds  up  with  57  old  Spells  in  various  languages 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

p.  1,  note]  Panl.  Diac.  still  uses  heathen  in  the  sense  of  rastici 
(Pertz,  Archiv  7,  334).  demo  heidanin  commanei  Diut.  1^  504^. 
The  abbrev.  form  held  occurs  even  before  Luther :  heide  rhy. 
leide^  G.  Abent.  2,  67.  dieser  zeginer  oder  heit,  Keller,  Fast- 
nachts-sp.  p.  823  (like  our  christ  for  MH6.  kristen,  OHG. 
christani) ;  yet  the  true  genitive  is  retained  in  Chr.  Weisels  Erz- 

narre  190:  des  jungen  heidens  los  werden. Favorite  epithets 

of  the  heathen  are  "  wild,  fierce,  grim  '* :  wild  heathen,  wild 
men  of  the  wild  heath,  Anegenge  23,  61.  conf.  Rabenschl.  1080. 
Neifen  14,  6.  MsH.  1,  152\  die  wuotendigen  beiden,  Kaiser- 
chr.  951.  More  freq.  die  iibelen  beiden,  Diemer  158,  18.  162,2. 
Morolt  376  seq.  die  bösen  h..  Diemer  170,  24.  179,  17.  der 
fiheU  h.,  Pantal.  1034.  der  vil-  arge  h.  1847.  den  h.  gramen, 
Servat.  148  (per  contra,  hypocrita  is  transl.  dunni  cristani,  Diut. 
1,239»»).  Also  "dogs,''  as  in  Judith  134,39:  )>one  hae«enan 
hund.  Olaf  Tryggv.  saga,  cap.  68  :  /mnd-heidinn.  Svenske 
vis :   hednings-Atind.      Mor.  418 :    den  heidenschen  hunt.      In 

Willeh.  58,  16  the  Sarrazin  ride  on  dogs  and  Jwgs. -Gradually 

milder  terms  are  used:  dat  domme  heidine,  Maerl.  3,  128.  des 
geloüben  geste  (strangers  to  faith),  Tiirl.  Wh.  15^.  heidinen  die 
sunder  ewe  (without  law)  lebeten,  Roth.  475.  People  do  not  like 
to  be  taken  for  heathens :  86  bin  ich  niht  ein  heiden,  MsH.  1,  42*. 
als  ich  waere  ein  heiden  45^.  Yet  there  is  pity  for  them :  swie 
sie  w&ren  heiden,  och  was  zerlarmen  umbe  sie.  Nib.  Lament  437 ; 
and  Wolfram,  like  Walther,  speaks  of  them  quite  humanely,  Willeh. 
450,  15  :  "  Die  nie  toufes  künde  Enpfiengen,  ist  das  sünde,  Daz 
man  die  slnoc  alsam  ein  vihe  (a  sin  to  slay  the  unbaptized)  f 
Grozer  sünde  ich  drumbe  gibe:  Es  ist  gar  Ootes  hant-getät, 
Zwno  und  sibenzec  spräche  die  er  hat,''  they  are  God's  handi- 
work, 72  languages  wherein  He  speaks. 

pp.  2-4.]  Heathens  in  Italy  and  at  Rome  as  late  as  Theoderic, 
Edict.  Theod.  108.      Salvianus  de  gubern.  Dei,  about  450,  con- 
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trasts  the  vices  of  christian  Komans  and  Provincials  with  the 
virtues  of  heathen  Saxons^  Franki,  Gepidas  and  Huns,  and  of 
heretical  Goths  and  Vandals ;  towards  the  end  of  bk.  7,  he  says  : 
'  Gothorum  gens  perfida,  sed  pudica  est,  Alamannorum  impndica, 
sed  minus  perfida.  Franci  mendaces,  sed  hospitales,  Saxones 
crndelitate  efferi,  sed  castitate  mirandi ; '  and  further  on :  '  Vandali 
castos  etiam  Romanos  esse  fecerunt;'  conf.  Papencordt  271-2. 
The  Bavarian  Batolf  is  converted  in  788  :  coepi  Deum  colere, 
MB.  28^,  7.  In  the  times  of  Boniface  and  Sturmi  we  read :  Popnli 
gentis  illins  (in  Noricum),  licet  essent  christiani,  ab  antiquis 
tarnen  paganorum  contagiis  et  perversis  dogmatibus  infecti,  Pertz 
2,  366.  Alamanns,  who  appear  in  Italy  552-3,  are  still  heathens 
in  contrast  to  the  christian  Franks,  Agathias  2,1.  1,7.  Eginhard 
cap.  7  (Pertz  2,  446)  :  Saxones  cultui  daemonum  dediti ;  cuUum 
daem,  dimittere ;  abjecto  daem.  cultu,  et  relictis  patriis  caeri- 
moniis.  The  author  of  Vita  Mathildis  (Pertz  12,  575)  says  of  the 
Saxons  and  of  Widukind's  family  :  Stirps  qui  quondam  duem. 
captus  errore,  praedicatorum  pro  inopia  idola  adarans,  christianos 
constanter  persequebatur. 

The  Nialssaga  cap.lOl — 6  relates  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Iceland  in  995 — 1000.  Yet  at  Nerike  by  Örebro,  as  late  as 
the  ]  7th  cent.,  they  sacrificed  to  Thor  on  certain  rocks  for  tooth- 
ache, Dybeck  runa  1848  p.  26 ;  and  to  this  day  old  women 
sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  throw  the  branch  on  the  stone  2,  3,  15.  vit 
erum  heiSia  is  said  in  Olaf  the  Saint^s  time  in  Gautland,  Fomm. 
sog.  4,  187  and  12,  84.  In  the  Norwegian  districts  of  Serna 
and  Idre,  bordering  on  Dalarne,  there  were  heathens  in  1644, 
Sämling  (Christiania  1839)  6,  470-1.  )>a  kunni  enge  maiSr 
Paternoster  i  Straumi,  Werlanff.  grenzbest.  20.  37.  In  Sweden 
we  hear  of  Oden^ 9  followers  in  1578, 1580  and  1601,  Geyer  Svea- 
rikes  häfder  2,  329;  in  a  folk-song  a  woman  dreads  the  heathen 
that  haunt  the  neighbouring  wood :  '  locka  till  Thor  i  fjäUy 
Arvidsson  3,  504.  Thursday  was  holy  in  Sweden  till  100  or 
150  years  ago  (p.  191).  Relapses  into  heathenism  were  frequent 
there,  Hervarars.  cap.  20  (Fomald.  sö^.  1,  512).  The  secret 
practice  of  it  was  called  launblot,  Fornm.  sog.  2,  243. 

The  Slavs  in  Pomerania  heathens  till  begin,  of  12th  centory. 
A  heathen  festival  near  Pyritz,  and  that  of  Gerovit  at  Havel- 
berg,  Bairthold's  Gesch.  v.  Pomm.  2,  34.  76.    Giesebrecht's  Wend. 
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gesch.  2,  265.  309.  Heathen  Rans,  Barth.  2,  100-1.  Pribizlaus 
of  Mecklenburg  baptized  in  1164,     Sirantevit^a  temple  destroyed 

1168,  Lisch'a  Meckl.  jahrb.  11, 10.97. The  Slavs  betw.  Elbe 

and  Oder  were  Christians  for  70  years,  then  relapsed  ab.  1013, 
Helmold  1,  16;  adhuc  enim  (1147)  Slavi  immolabant  daemoniis 
et  non  Deo  68.  The  Prussians  still  heathen  after  conversion  of 
Russians  1,  1.— — «Some  Christians  in  Hungary  in  latter  half  of 
lOfch  century,  Diimmler's  Pilgrim  von  Passau  36  seq.  Some 
heathens  in  Esthonia  at  the  present  day,  Yerhandl.  2,  36.  The 
Lapps  were  still  heathen  in  1750,  Castr^n's  Reise  p.  69. 

Mixed  marriages  were  not  entirely  forbidden,  as  Chlodowig's. 
example  shows.  Such  too  was  Kriemhilt's  union  with  the  heathen 
Efczel,  but  she  takes  care  to  have  her  son  Ortliep  baptized,  Nibel. 
1328. 

p.  5.]  Between  heathen  baptism  (che  vatni  ausa,  the  dicare 
in  nomine  deorum,  Greg.  Tur.  2,  29)  and  christian  baptism, 
stands  the  prim-signaz,  Egilss.  p.  263,  a  mere  signing  with  the 
cross.  Thus,  Gestr  is  'primsigndr,  eigi  skirSr,'  Fomald.  sog.  1, 
314.     The  pains  of  hell  were  made  to  hang  on  being  unbaptized 

(p.  918). Whoever  forsook  paganica  vetustas  (Pertz  2,  342), 

had  to  renounce  the  gods  :  den  gotenentfarn=:  get  baptized,  Türl. 
Wh.  ISO*.  To  abjure  one's  faith  was  abrenuntiare,  aijjurare, 
renegare,  reneare,  Ducange ;  Fr.  renter,  O.Fr.  renoier,  MHG.  sich 
vemoijieren,  Nib.  1207, 1.  Lament  494.  vemoierien  sich  von  den 
Kristen,  Livl.  reimchr.  5719.  M.  Neth.  vernogerde,  Karel.  2,  75. 
vernoyert,  Pajin  2,  519.  831.  vemoyert  rh.  verghiert,  Maerl.  3, 
140.  OHG.  an^runneo,  anUtrunneo  a^a-^runn^o^^apostata,  rene- 
gatus,  Graff  5, 533.  li  cuivers  renoie,  Ducange ;  tornadie,  tamadis 
=retrayant.  Other  phrases:  den  touf  hin  legen,  (livl.  r.  6129. 
lazen  vom  h'ist  6385.  What  is  meant  by :  '  eosque  (Hessians  at 
Amenabnrg)  a  sacrilega  idolorum  censura,  qua  sub  quodam 
ehriatianüatis  nomine  male  abusi  sunt,  evocavit'  in  the  Vita 
Bonifacii,  Pertz  2,  342  ?  proba1)ly  a  christian  heresy,  as  p.  344- 
says  of  Thuringians  :  '  sub  nomine  religionis  falsi  fraires  maxi- 
mam  hereticae  pravitatis  introduxerunt  sectam^'  conf.  Bettberg 

2,  308. The  Abrenuntiations  declared  the  ancient  gods  by 

name  to  be  devils  and  Unholds,  AU  heathen  merrymaking,  espec. 
music  and  dancing,  was  considered  diabolic,  pp.  259.  618-9.  770. 
Feasts,  games  and  customs  connected  with  the  old  worship  were 
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now  diaboli  pompa,  gelp  inti  zierida.  Oriesliaber's  Serm.  p.  48  : 
da  man  singefc  und  springet  in  de8  tieveU  dienste  ;  conf.  Ancassin 
in  Moon's  Fabl.  1,  385.     Fauriel  3,  190. 

p.  5.]  The  mental  protest  against  Christianity  shows  itself  in 
the  continuance  of  the  rough  heroic  conception  of  Paradise  (p. 
319).  The  christian  paradise  was  often  rejected,  as  by  Kadbod 
the  Frisian,  who  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  sacred  font,  because 
he  did  not  care  to  give  up  the  fellowship  of  his  forefathers  in  hell 
and  sit  with  a  little  flock  in  heaven.  Vita  Bonif.  (Pertz  2,  221). 
Melis  Stoke,  rymkron,  1,  24.  Comp,  the  contrary  behaviour 
of  Gudbrand  (Maurer  bekehrung  1,  537)  and  of  Sighvatr  at  the 
baptism  of  Magnus,  St.  OlaPs  saga  c.  119.  Waldemar  likes 
hunting  better  than  heaven,  Thiele  1,  48.  nit  ze  himelriche  sta 
woldich  vür  dise  reise,  Roseng.  110.  mir  waere  ie  liep  bl  ir  ze 
sin  dan  bt  Got  in  paradts,  MS.  1,  178\  möht  aber  mir  ir  hulde 
(her  favour)  werden,  ich  belibe  (I  would  stay)  ftf  der  erden  alhie. 
Got  liez  ich  dort  die  werden  (worthies),  MS.  2,  16^.  daz  himel- 
rtche  liez  ich  stn,  und  waere  bi  in  iemer  wol  also,  Dietr.  drachenk. 
13P.  waz  sol  ein  bezzer  paradis,  ob  er  mac  vrö  beliben  von  wol 
gelopten  wiben  ?  MsH.  1,  82^.  si  waere  getreten  durch  F16ren 
in  die  helle,  Fl.  5784.  si  me  vanroit  miex  un  ris  de  vous  qu'estre 
en  paradis,  Thib.  de  N.  69.  kestre  ne  voudroie  en  paradis,  se 
ele  nestoit  mie  75 ;  conf.  113.  The  hered.  sewer  of  Schlotheim  : 
'  had  you  one  foot  in  heaven  and  one  on  the  Wartburg,  youM 
rather  withdraw  the  first  than  the  last,'  BommeFs  Gesch.  von 
Hessen  2,  17.     fall  from  heaven  to  earth,  Schwein.  1,  95.     come 

back  from  paradise,  Chans,  histor.  1, 43. Eyvindr,  like  christian 

martyrs,  endures  the  utmost  pains  inflicted  by  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
and  will  not  apostatize,  Fornm.  sog.  2,  167.  The  Hist.  S.  Cuth- 
berti  says :  quadam  die  cum  Onalaf  cum  furore  intrasset  ecclesiam 
Guthberti,  astante  episcopo  Cuthheardo  et  tota  congregatione, 
'  quid,  inquit,  in  me  potest  homo  iste  mortuus  Cuthbertus,  cujus 
in  me  quotidie  minae  opponuntuf  ?  jure  per  decs  meos  potentes, 
Thor  et  Othan,  quod  ab  die  hac  inimicissimus  ero  omnibus  vobis,' 
Twysden  73-4.  The  heathenism  smouldering  in  many  hearts  is 
perceptible  even  in  Latin  deeds  of  1270,  Seibertz  no.  351. 

p.  5.]  A  peal  of  bells  was  hateful  to  heathens,  and  therefore 
to  giants,  p.  950,  to  dwarfs,  p.  459,  to  witches,  p.  1085. 

p.  5.]     Even  in  christian  times  the  heathen  gods  are  credited 
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with  sundry  powers.  The  idols  speah.  Pass.  307,  2  seq.  Bari. 
342,  8  or  hold  their  peace,  Pass.  306,  24.  34.  The  Livl.  reimchr. 
1433  seq.  says  : 

Die  Littouwen  vuoren  über  s6, 
daz  ist  genant  daz  Osterhap, 
als  ez  Perhune  %r  ahgot  gap  (when  P.  existed), 
daz  nimmer  so  harte  gevrds  (froze). 
Hence  the  qaarrel  between  the  old  and  new  religions  was  often 
referred  to  an  ordeal  or  miracle :  '  probemas  miracalis,  qais  sit 
majoris  potentiae,  vestri  mnlti  qaos  dicitis   dii,  an  mens   solns 
omnipotens  dominus  J.  Chr.  *  cries  the  christian  priest  in  Vita 
Ansgarii   (Pertz  2,  702) ;  and  the  rain  falls  in  torrents  on  the 
heathen  Swedes  despite  their  praying,  while  not  a  drop  touches 
him.     In  Greg.  Tur.  mirac.  I  cap.  81,  the  ordeal  of  water  decides 
whether  the  Arian  or  Catholic  faith  be  the  right  one.     In  the 
legend  of  Silvester,  the  Jew  sorcerer  first  kills  a  bull  in  the  name 
of  his  God,  and  Silvester  brings  it  to  life  again  by  calling  upon 
Christ,  W.  Grimm's  Sil  v.  xv. — xx. 

p.  6.]  The  Romans  too  had  felled  sacred  trees;  'et  robora  nu- 
minis  instar  Barbarici  nostrae  feriant  impune  bipennes/  Claudian 
de  laud.  Stilich.  1,  230.  In  the  same  way  the  Irminsnl  is  de- 
stroyed, and  Columban  breaks  the  god's  images  and  throws  them 
in  the  lake  (p.  116.  109).  Charles  has  the  four  captured  Sara- 
cen idols  smashed,  and  the  golden  fragments  divided  among  his 
heroes^  Aspremont  IP.  45* — 48*.  Idols  are  broken  in  Bari,  and 
Georg.  It  is  remarkable  in  Beda  2,  13,  that  the  Goiß  himself 
destroys  the  heathen  temple  (p.  92  n.) .  It  was  a  sign  of  good 
feeling  at  least  to  build  the  old  images  into  the  church- walls. 

p.  6.]  Heathens,  that  knew  not  the  true  God's  name,  are  not 
always  '  wild,  doggish,  silly,'  but  sometimes  '  die  werden  beiden,' 
Titur.  55,  4,  die  wisen  beiden,  Servat.  19.  his  sylfes  (God's) 
naman,  J^one  yldo  beam  aer  ne  cü'Son,  /rod  fcedera  cyn  ßeäh  hie  fela 
winton,  Csadm.  179,  15. 

p.  7.]  Trust  in  one's  own  strength  is  either  opposed  to  trust  in 
gods,  or  combined  with  it.  In  the  Faereyinga-s.  cap.  23,  p.  101 : 
'ek  trüi  ft  mfttt  minn  ok  megin '  and  also  '  ek  treystumsk  hamingju 
(genius)  minni  ok  sigr-saeli,  ok  hefir  mer  )?at  vel  dugat ' ;  conf. 
'  trüa  magni,'  Fomald.  sog.  I,  438.  The  OHG.  so  mir  ih  !  (Graff 
6,   13)  roust  mean  'so  help  me  I  myself.'     MHG.  has  milder 
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formulas :  8am  mir  Got  and  min  selbes  lip  I  Tristan  215,  2.  als 
in  (them)  Got  und  ir  eilen  geb6t,  Ernst  1711,  als  im  sin  manlich 
eilen  jacb^  Parz.  89,  22.  ich  gelove  God  ind  mime  swerde,  Karl- 
meinet  122,  34.  M.  Bebeim  266,  22  says :  si  wolten  M  in  (them) 
selber  st&n  ;  and  GottheU's  Erzähl.  1, 146  makes  a  strong  peasant 
in  Switz.  worship  '  money  and  strength.'  A  giant  loses  his  strength 
by  baptism,  Rääf  39.  Doubts  of  God  are  expressed  by  Wolfram : 
ist  Got  wise?  .  .  .  h&t  er  sin  alt  gemüete,  Willeh.  66,  18.  20. 
h&t  Got  getriwe  sinne,  Parz.  109,  30.     Resisting  his  will  is  'ze 

himele  klimmen  und  Got  enterben,'  En.  3500. On  men  who 

pretend  to  be  gods,  see  p.  385  n. 

p.  7n.]  God  is  threatened  and  scolded,  p.  20.  With  the 
mockery  of  Jupiter  in  Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2,  100  agrees  the  changing 
of  his  golden  garment  for  a  woollen,  and  robbing  ^sculapius  of 
his  golden  beard,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  34.  Fri*5|?iofr  said:  'enda 
virSi  ek  meira  hylli  Ingibiargar  enn  reiiSi  Baldrs,'  Fomald.  sog.  2, 
59  ;  and  pulled  B.'s  statue  by  the  ring,  so  that  it  fell  in  the  fire 
86.     King  Hrölfr  already  considers  05in  an  evil  spirit,  illr  audi, 

1 ,  95. Dogs  were  named  after  gods  by  the  Greeks  also ;  Pollux, 

Onom.  5, 6  cites  Kopa^,  "ApTrvia,  Xdptöp,  AvKirra^.  A  dog  named 
Locke,  Sv.  folks.  1,  135.  Helbling's  Wunsch  is  supported  by  a 
Wille  in  Hadamar  v.  Laber  289  and  Altswert  126,  23.  Sturm  in 
Helbl.  4,  459  may  have  meant  Thunder.  The  lime-bitch  is  called 
Hei/a,  Hela,  Döbel  1,  86.  Nemnich  720.  Alke  is  Hakelberend's 
dog,  Zeitschr.  des  Osn.  ver.  3,  406.  A  Buland  about  1420,  and 
WilUbreht,  Ls.  1,  297-8,  are  exactly  like  men's  names.  Many 
names  express  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the  animal,  such  as  Walker, 
still  in  use,  and  leading  up  to  old  Norse,  Saxon,  Skirian  and 
Suevic  names,  Grimm's  D.  Sag.  468 ;  its  dimin.,  Wackerlein,  Week- 
herlin,  Wickerlein,  FischATt^s  Spiele  246.  491.  Is  Wasser,  the 
common  name  of  peasants'  dogs  in  the  Mark  (Schmidt  v.  Wem. 
253),  a  corrup.  of  Wacker  J  Wackerlos,  Vemim,  dogs  in  Frosch- 
meus.  Bbb.  5^ Hüterlinm  Keisersb.  bilg.  140-4-5.  Fondling  names 
are  Harm,  Ls.  2,  41 1 .  Holle  im  Crane  p.  30,  Bärlin,  Garg.  258**, 
Zuckerl,  Jucnndiss.  54.  To  the  Pol.  gromi-zwiei'z,  bait-hound, 
Linde  1,  779*  answers  our  EeizeboU,  Nie.  v.  Jeroschin  80,  12. 
Bello,  Oreif,  Pack-an,  Pack-auf  (Medic,  maulaffe  647),  Suoche, 
Fichard  3,  245,  explain  themselves ;  also  the  Boh.  greyhound 
Bo-let,  fly- to;  O.  Norse  Hopp  and  Hoi,  Hrolfkr.  saga,  Hopf  in 
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Ealensp.,  Estula  (es-ta-la  ?),  U6on  3,  394.5.  Ren.  25355.  Not 
80  clear  is  Slrom  in  Fritz  Renter's  Jonm.  to  Belligen  2,  98 ;  is  it 
'striped'  ?  or  conn,  with  Striun  in  Helbl.  4,  456  from  strinnen^ 
to  roam  ?  Smutz  in  Labor  358  must  be  conn,  with  schmotzen,  to 
coanterfeit  the  hare's  cry,  Schmeller  3, 479.  Trogen,  Sv.  afvent. 
1, 51  is  our  Fidel,  trusty.  Oramr,  Pornald.  sog.  1,  87.  Gifr,  Gert, 
two  dogs  in  Fiölsvinns-mäl.  Snaii,  Markusson  174*.  Ouldtand 
Norske  event.  2,  92.  Yrsa,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  22,  Ursa  in  Saxo. 
Bettelmann  in  Bürger  474*  and  Stallmeister  in  Tieck's  Zerbino 
express  social  rank,  conf.  Malvoisin,  Ren.  1664.  It  were  too  bold 
to  conn.  Lappisch  in  Pauli  Sch.  n.  ernst  77,  with  Sämr  =  Lapp,  in 
Xialss.  71,  or  Goth,  Goz  with  the  nation  so  called  (Michel's  hist, 
des  races  maudites  1,  355.  D.  Sag.  454)  ;  more  likely  that  the 
Silesian  sheepdog's  name  Sachs  (Weinhold)  meant  Saxon ;  conf. 
Boh.  Bodrok,  an  Obodrite.  King  Arthur's  dog  Cabul,  Nenn.  78. 
Ciprian,  dog's  name  in  MsH.  3,  305*. 

p.  8.]  Christ  and  the  old  gods  are  often  worshipped  together. 
People  got  baptized  and  believed  in  Christ,  en  heto  ä  Thor  til 
allra  storreeSa.  Widukind  (Pertz  5,  462)  tells,  an.  965,  of  an 
'altercatio  super  cultura  deorum  in  convivio,  Danis  affirmantibus 
Christum  quidem  esse  deum,  sed  alios  ei  fore  majores  deos,  qui 
potiora  mortalibus  signa  et  prodigia  per  se  ostentabant.'  ^thel- 
bert  of  Kent  let  heathen  idols  stand  beside  christian  altars,  conf. 
Lappenb.  Engl,  gesch.  1,  140.  The  converted  Slavs  clung  to 
their  old  superstitions.  Dietmar  (Pertz  5,  735)  says  of  the  sacred 
lake  Glomuzi :  '  hunc  omnis  incola  plus  quam  ecclesias  veneratur 
et  timet ; '  and  at  Stettin  a  heathen  priest  was  for  raising  an  altar 
to  the  god  of  the  christians  side  by  side  with  the  old  gods,  to 

secure  the  favour  of  both,  Giesebr.  Wend,  gesch.  2,301. It 

is  only  playfully,  and  with  no  serious  intention,  that  the  Minne- 
song  links  the  name  of  God  with  heathen  deities  : 

Ich  h&n  Got  und  die  minneclichen  Minne  (love) 

gebeten  fleliche  nu  vil  manic  jar, 

daz  ich  schier  nach  unser  drier  sinne 

vinde  ein  reine  wip.  MS.  1.  184'. 

Venus,  vil  edeliu  kiinegin, 

iuch  h&c  Got,  vrowe,  her  gesant 

ze  freuden  uns  in  ditze  lant.  Frauend.  233,  26. 

The  longer  daration  of  heathenism,  especially  of  Wöden-worship, 
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among  the  Saxons,  is  perceptible  in  the  legend  o£  the  Wild  Host, 
in  many  curses  and  the  name  of  Wednesday.  There  also  the 
custom  of  Need-fire  was  more  firmly  rooted.  The  Lohengrin  p. 
150  still  rebukes  the  unbelief  of  the  wild  Saxons. 

p.  11,]  Where  there  was  worship  of  springs^  the  Church  took 
the  caput  aquse  into  her  department^  Budorflf  15,  226-7.  In 
that  spell  where  Mary  calls  to  Jesus, '  zeuch  ab  dein  wat  (pull 
off  thy  coat),  und  deck  es  dem  armen  man  über  die  sat  (over  the 
poor  man's  crop)/  Mono  anz.  6,  478,  a  heathen  god  is  really  in- 
voked to  shield  the  cornfield  from  hail.  Quite  heathenish  sounds 
the  nursery  rhyme, '  Liebe  frau,  mach's  tiirl  auf  (open  your  door), 
lass  den  regen  'nein,  lass  'raus  den  Sonnenschein,'  Schmeller  2, 
196.  Spots  in  the  field  that  are  not  to  be  cultivated  indicate  their 
sacred  ness  in  heathen  times,  conf.  gudeman's  croft  in  Scotland, 
the  Tothills  in  England,  Hone's  Yearb.  873-4.  To  the  disguised 
exclamations  in  the  note,  add  &  Adfuzrep  !  and  the  Armoric  tan, 
fire  !     Villemarqu^'s  Barzasbreiz  1,  76 ;  conf.  Pott  1,  Ivii. 

p.  12.]  To  these  old  customs  re-acting  on  the  constitution, 
to  the  pelting  of  idols  at  Hildesheim  and  Halberstadt  on  Loetare- 
day  (p.  190.  783),  add  this  of  Paderborn :  *  In  the  cathedral-close 
at  P.,  just  where  the  idol  Jodute  is  said  to  have  stood,  something 
in  the  shape  of  an  image  was  fixed  on  a  pole  every  Lcetare 
Sunday  down  to  the  16th  century,  and  shied  at  with  cudgels  by 
the  highest  in  the  land,  till  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  ancient 
noble  family  of  Stapel  had  the  first  throw,  which  they  reckoned 
an  especial  honour  and  heirloom.  When  the  image  was  down, 
children  made  game   of  it,   and  the   nobility  held  a  banquet. 

When  the  Stapels  died  out,  the  ancient  custom  was  dropped.' 

Gontinu.  of  M.  Klockner's  Paderb.  chron.  The  Stapel  family 
were  among  the  four  pillars  of  the  see  of  Paderborn ;  the  last 
Stapel  died  in  1545,  Erh.  u.  Gehrk.  Zeitschr.  f.  vaterl.  gesch.  7, 
379.  Compare  also  the  sawing  of  the  old  woman  (p.  782),  the 
gelding  of  the  devil,  the  expulsion  of  Death  (p.  767),  the  yearly 
smashing  of  a  wooden  image  of  the  devil,  and  the  '  riding  the 
black  lad'  in  Hone's  Yearb.  1108,  Dayb.  2,  467. 

p.  12.]  The  Introduction  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  general 
chapter  on  the  contents  and  character  of  our  Mythology,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Chaps.  XIV.  and  XV.,  especially  the  explanation 
of  how  gods  become  men,  and  men  gods. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 
GOD. 

p.  13-15.]  The  word  god  is  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages. Guitecl.  1,  81 :  terre  ou  Ion  claime  Dieu  got.  On 
goddess  see  beginning  of  Oh.  XIII.  diu  gotheit  occurs  already 
in  Fundgr.  2,  91.  In  the  Venetian  Alps^  God  is  often  called 
der  got  with  the  Art.,  Schmeller's  Oimbr.  Wtb.  125.  Is  the  Ital. 
iddio  from  il  dio,  which  does  not  account  for  iddia  goddess,  or  is 
it  abbreviated  from  domen-ed-dio,  which,  like  0.  Fr.  domnedeu, 
damleden,  damredeu,  comes  from  the  Lat.  voc.  domine  deus? 
Conf.  Diez,  Altrom.  Sprachdenkm.  p.  62. 

Got  is  not  the  same  word  as  guot,  though  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify them  is  as  old  as  OHG.  (yet  conf.  the  Pref.  to  B.  Schulase's 
Grothic  Glossary,  xviii.)  i  *  got  unde  guot  plurivoca  sint.  taz  (what) 
mit  kote  wirt,  taz  wirt  mit  kuote/  Notker's  Booth.  172.  Almost 
as  obscure  as  the  radical  meaning  of  god  is  that  of  the  Slav, 
bogh,  some  connecting  it  with  Sanskr.  Vagas,  sun,  Höfer's 
Zeitschr.  1,  150.  In  the  Old-Persian  cuneiform  writing  4,  61 
occurs  bagäha,  dei,  from  the  stem  baga,  Bopp's  Comp.  Gram. 
452  ;  Sanslp:.  bhagavat  is  adorandus.  Hesychius  has  ßayalo^;, 
Zev^  ippvyio^  (conf.  Spiegel's  Cuneif.  inscr.  210.  Windisch- 
mann  19.  20.  Bopp,  Comp.  Gr.  452.  581.  Miklosich  3).  Boh. 
bfize,  boiatko,  Pol.  boz^,  boz^tko,  godkin,  also  genius,  child  of 
luck.     Boh.  bfizek,  Pol.  bo£ek,  idol. 

Beside  gtida,  gods,  John  10,  34-5,  we  have  gupa,  Gal.  4,  8. 
The  change  of  )y  to  d  in  derivation  is  supported  by  afgudei  im- 
pietas,  gudalans  impius,  gudisks  divinus.  Neuter  is  daz  apgot. 
Mos.  33, 19.  abgote  sibeniu,  Ksrchr.  65.  appitgot,  Myst.  1,  229. 
Yet,  beside  the  neut.  abcotir,  stands  appetgöte  (rh.  kröte),  Troj. 
kr.  27273,  and  abgote,  Maria  149,  42 ;  also  masc.  in  Kristes 
büchelin  of  1278  (cod.  giss.  no.  876) :  'bette  an  den  appitgot  J 
abgotgobide  in  Haupt  5,  458  is  for  abgotgiuobida.  In  the 
Gothic  />o  galiuga-guda  for  eiScoXa,  1  Cor.  10,  19.  20,  where  the 
Greek  has  no  article,  we  may  perceive  a  side-glance  at  Gothic 
mythology ;  conf.  Lobe  gloss.  76**.  The  ON.  goS  is  not  always 
idolum  merely,  but  sometimes  numen,  as  goS  oil,  omnia  numina, 
Saam.  67^  siti  Hftkon  meS  heiSin  go's,  Häkonarm.   21.     gau^, 
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usually  latratus^  is  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  numen  ethnicoram ; 
conf.  geyja,  to  bark,  said  of  Freyja,  p.  7  note. 

Our  götze  occurs  in  the  Fastn.  Sp.  1181.  1332^  where  the 
carved  '  goezeu '  of  the  painter  at  Würzburg  are  spoken  of. 
Gods'  images  are  of  wood,  are  split  up  and  burnt,  Fomm.  sog.  2, 
163.  V.  d.  Hagen's  Narrenbuch,  314.  Platers  leben,  37.  So 
Diagoras  burns  his  wooden  Hercules  (Melander  Jocos.  329),  and 
cooks  with  it;  conf.  Suppl.  to  p.  108 n.  Agricola  no.  186  ex- 
plains ölgötz  as  '  a  stick,  a  log,  painted,  drenched  with  oil,'  Low 
Germ,  oligötze  ;  but  it  might  be  an  earthen  lamp  or  other  vessel 
with  an  image  of  the  god,  Pröhle  xxxvi.  In  Thuringia  Ölgötze 
means  a  baking. 

p.  15.]  To  the  distortions  of  God's  name  may  be  added  :  goUf 
hingender  gans  !  Geo.  v.  Ehingen,  p.  9.  potz  verden  angatiger 
schwininer  wunden !  Manuel,  Fastn.  sp.  81.  Er.  Alberos  uses 
'  bocks  angst,'  H.  Seu;hs  '  botz  angst.'  Is  potz,  botz  from  bocks 
(p.  995)  ?  Similar  adaptations  of  Dieu,  Baynouard  sub  y.  deus ; 
culbieu,  M6on  4,  462.     Ital.  sapristi  for  sacristi. 

p.  15.]  The  addition  of  a  Possess.  Pron.  to  the  name  of  God 
recalls  the  belief  in  a  guardian-spirit  of  each  individal  man  (p. 
875).  The  expressions  not  yet  obsolete,  '  my  God!  I  thank  my 
God,  you  may  thank  your  God,  he  praised  his  God,  etc.,'  in 
Gotthelf  s  Erzähl.  1,  167  are  also  found  much  earlier :  he  vet 
ghesworen  bi  sinen  Gode,  Reinaert  526.  ganc  dinem  Gote  be- 
volen,  Mor.  3740.  er  lobte  sinen  Got,  Greg.  26,  52.  durch 
meinen  Gott,  Ecke  (Hagen)  48.  saget  iuwem  Gote  lop,  Eilh.  2714. 
daz  in  min  Trehtin  löne,  Kolocz.  186.  gesegen  dich  Got  min 
Trehtin,  Ls.  3,  10.  je  le  fer6  en  Mondieu  croire,  Benart  3553. 
28465.  Mdon  2,  388.  son  deable,  Ren.  278.  890.  Gonf.  'Juno- 
nem  meam  iratam  habeam,'  Härtung,  genius. 

The  '  God  grant,  God  knows '  often  prefixed  to  an  interroga- 
tive, Gram.  3,  74,  commits  the  decision  of  the  doubtful  to  a 
higher  power;  conf.  'were  Got,  Gott  behüte,'  Gram.  3,  243- i. 
Got  sich  des  wol  versinnen  kan,  Parz.  369,  3;  conf.  'sit  cnra 
deum.'     daz  sol  Got  niht  en- wellen.  Er.  6411.     daz  enwelle  Got 

von  himele.  Nib.  2275,  1.     nu  ne  welle  Got,  En.  64,  36. Other 

wishes:  so  sol  daz  Got  gebieten.  Nib.  2136,  4.  hilf  Got,  Parz. 
121,  2.  nu  hilf  mir,  hilfericher  Got  122,  26;  conf.  'ita  me  deus 
adjuvet,  ita  me  dii  ament,  amabunt,'  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2,  8.  4,  1. 
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Got  hüete  din,  Para.  124,  17,  etc.  Got  halde  iuch  138,  27. 
Got  Ion  dir  156,  15.  Got  troeste  inch  des  vater  min  11,  2. 
Got  grneze  inch,  Iw.  5997.  The  freq.  formulas  '  God  bless  thee, 
greet  thee,'  addressed  espec.  to  wine.  Often  in  MHG.,  '  be  it 
God  who ' :  Oot  si  der  daz  wende ;  der  in  ner'  (heal) ;  der  uns 
gelücke  gebe.  Er.  8350.  6900.  Hartm.  Erst.  b.  1068.— [Many  new 
examples  of '  wilkomen  Got  nnd  mir '  are  here  omitted.]  sit  mir 
in  Gate  wilkomen.  Pass.  34,  92.  im  nnd  den  göten  (gods)  wille- 
komen,  Troj.  kr.  23105.  God  alone:  Oot  willeknme  here  von 
Berne,  Dietr.  Drachenk.  60^.  Me  and  my  wife:  willekomen 
mir  und  ouch  der  frouwen  miji,  MS.  1,  57**.  bien  venuz  miner 
frouwen  undo  mir,  Parz.  76,  12. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  drawn  into  other  formulas  :  dankent 
ir  und  Oote,  Lanz.  4702.  des  danke  ich  dir  undo  Oote,  Flore 
5915.  Got  und  iu  ze  minnen  (for  the  love  of),  Greg.  3819.  nü 
laz  ich  alle  mine  dine  an  Godes  gen&de  unde  din,  Both.  2252. 
To  intensify  an  assertion :  ich  fergihe  (avow)  Oot  unde  iu,  Griesh. 
pred.  2,  71.  nein  ich  und  Oot,  Ls.  2,  257;  like  the  heathenish 
'  Oden  och  jag/  daz  er  sich  noch  Oot  erkennet,  Walth.  30,  7. 
Got  und  euch  die  Hute,  Greg.  271.  Got  und  reht  diu  riten  d6 
in  ze  heile.  Trist.  (Massm.)  176,  26.  177,  2.  We  still  speak  of 
complaining  to  God  and  the  world.  One  could  not  but  love 
her,  'da  half  kein  gott  und  kein  teufel*  Höfer,  Lorelei  234. 
So,  '  to  her  and  love  * :  ich  hän  gesungen  der  vil  lieben  und 
der  Minne,  Neifen  13,  87.  fron  Minne  und  ir,  vil  saelic  wip  20, 
33.     ich  wil  dir  und  deinem  gaul  zusaufen,  Garg.  240^. 

p.  17.]  God  has  human  attributes :  par  les  ia^is  Dien,  Ken. 
505;  so,  Freyr  litr  eigi  vinar  augum  til  |?in,  Forum,  s.  2,  74. 
par  les  pies  quide  Diu  tenir,  M^on  Fabl.  1,  351.  wan  dd  Got 
hiez  werden  ander  wip,  dö  geschnof  er  iuwem  lip  selbe  mit  siner 
hant,  Flore  2,  259.  The  Finns  speak  of  God's  beard.  He  wears 
a  helmet,  when  he  is  wrapt  in  clouds  f  conf.  helot-helm,  p.  463, 
Grimnir  pileatus,  p.  146,  and  Mercury's  hat;  den  Gates  helm 
verbinden,  MsH.  3,  354*;  conf.  the  proper  name  Ootalielm, 
Zeuss  trad.  Wizemb.  76,  like  Siguhelm,  Friduhelm.  As  Plato 
makes  God  a  shepherd.  Wolfram  makes  him  a  judge,  Parz.  10, 
27.  God  keeps  watch,  as  'Mars  vigilat,'  Petron.  77;  conf. 
Marsvigila,  Hennil  vigila  (p.  749).  He  creates  some  men  him- 
self: Oot  selbe  worht  ir  siiezen  lip,  Parz.  130,  23;  gets  honour 
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by  it :  ir  schöenes  libes  Mt  Grot  iemer  ere,  MS.  1^  143* ;  shapes 
beaaty  by  moonlight :  Diex  qui  la  fist  en  plaine  lune,  Dinaax's 
Tronvdr^s  Art^siens  261 ;  feels  pleasure  :  dar  wart  ein  waof,  daz 
ez  vor  Oot  ze  himel  was  genaeme,  Lohengr.  71.  in  (to  them) 
wurde  Oot  noch  (nor)  diu  werlt  iemer  holt,  Dietr.  Drach.  119*. 
So  in  O.Norse:  Yggr  var  |?eim  liSr,  Saem.  251*;  conf.  'onus 
tibi  hie  dum  propitius  sit  Jupiter,  tu  istos  minutos  deos  flocci 
feceris/  and  the  cuneif.  inscr.  '  Auramazd&  thuväm  dushta  biya/ 
Oromasdes  tibi  amicus  fiat. 

p.  17-8  n.]     God's  diligence :  examples  like  those  in  Text. 

p.  18.]     Many  new  examples  of  God's  '  anger,  hatred,  etc.*  are 

here  omitted. unser  gote  sint  so  guot,  daz  si  dinen  tnmben 

muot  niht  rächen  mit  einer  donre-str&le,  Bari.  207,  13.  '  Oot  haz 
den  lesten  I '  spr&chen  die  d&  vluhen  hin  (God  hate  the  hindmost, 
cried  the  fugitives),  Ottoc.  76*.  s6  in  Oot  iemer  hazze,  MsH.  3, 
195^.  daz  in  Got  gehoene,  dishonour,  Lanz.  3862.  er  bat,  daz 
Got  sin  en  slac  über  in  vil  schiere  slüege,  very  soon  smite,  Turl. 
krone  92;  conf.  OeoßXaßtj^,  Herod.  1,  127.  Got  velle  si  beide, 
make  them  fall,  Iw.  6752.  ich  wil  daz  mich  Got  velle  und  mir 
sehende  den  lip,  Flore  1314.  Got  si  sehende,  MsH.  3,  187».  fort 
mit  dir  zu  Oottes  boden,  Weise  comöd.  39.  Grot  rech'  ez  über  sin 
kragen,  Ottoc.  352».  so  muoze  mig  Got  wuorgen,  E[arlm.  368. 
nü  brennet  mich  der  Ootes  zan  (tooth)  in  dem  fiur,  Todes  gehugde 
679.  so  entwiche  mir  Got,  Flore  5277.  Got  ist  an  mir  verzaget, 
Parz.  10,  30.  ist  Got  an  siner  helfe  blint,  oder  ist  er  dran  be- 
hübet (deaved,  daft),  10,  20.  die  göte  gar  entsliefen,  Albr.  Tit. 
2924. 

p.  20.]  The  irrisio  deorum,  ON.  goS-ga  (Pref.  liii.  and  p.  7n.) 
reaches  the  height  of  insult  in  Laxdaela-s.  180.  Kristni-s.  cap. 
9 ;  OHG.  kot'Scelta  blasphemia,  MHG.  gotes  schelter,  Conf.  the 
abusive  language  of  Kamchadales  to  their  highest  god  Kutka, 
Klemm  2,  318.  nü  schilte  ich  miniu  abgot,  scold  my  false  gods, 
Lament  481.  sinen  zom  huob  er  hin  ze  Gote :  ^richer  Gk>t  un- 
guoter !  ^  Greg.  2436-42.  s6  wil  ich  iemer  wesen  gr<vm  den 
goten.  En.  7985.  The  saints  scold  (as  well  as  coax)  God, 
Keisersb.  omeis  12^.  wafen  schrien  über  (cried  shame  upon) 
Gotes  gewalt,  Wigal.  11558.  Got,  d&  bistu  eine  schuldec  an  (alone 
to  blame),  Iw.  1384.  Charles  threatens  him :  Karies  ten^a  h 
Dieu,  si  confust  son  voisin,  'jamais  en  France  n'orra  messe  ä 
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matin/  Aspr.  35*.  h6^  saint  Denis  de  Francej  ta  somoilles  et  dorz, 
quant  faoz  tes  homes  liges  tiens  en  est  li  gran  torz,  Guitecl.  2, 
156.  nemt  iuwer  gote  an  ein  seil  und  trenhet  d,  drench  them^ 
Wh.  1,  83*.  trowet  (believes)  als  dann  8.  Urban  aach^  wenn  er 
niht  schaffi)  gnt  wein,  werd'  man  ihn  nach  den  alten  branch 
werffen  in  bach  hinein,  Garg.  pref.  10.  In  the  Ksrchr.  14737 
Charles  threatens  St.  Peter :  und  ne  mache  dft  den  blinden  hiute 
niht  gesunden,  din  h&s  ich  dir  zestöre,  dinen  widemen  ich  dir 
zevuore.  God  is  defied  or  cheated:  bus  Oott  selbst  kompt  (to 
punish  us),  haben  wir  vogel  und  nest  weggeraumbt,  Garg. 
202». 

p.  20-1.]  More  epithets  of  God.  He  is  hardly  ever  ad- 
dressed as  dear ;  but  we  find  :  an  sinen  lieben  abgoten,  Pass.  306, 
20.  ir  liehen  gote  38,  41.  der  zarte  Got,  Ls.  2,  285-6.  Griesh. 
22  (5.  9.  17  of  Christ),  der  süeze  Got  von  himel,  Griesh.,  etc. 
in  svasugoä,  Ssem.  33*.  tugenhafter  Got,  Wh.  49,  16.  Got  der 
geware,  Fundgr.  ii.  90,  41.  here  is  said  of  heathen  gods,  angels, 
emperors :   ein  Venus  here,  MS.   1,  55*.     halig  dryhten,  Beow. 

1366. God    sees,    tends,   blesses,    loves,    rewards,    honours, 

pities,  forgets:  Got  der  müeze  din  pflegen,  Herb.  6160.  Got 
gesegene  uns  immer  m6re  7732.  Got  segen  iuch.  Got  lone  dir 
8092.  Got  minne  dich,  Eracl.  644.  Got  müeze  mich  eren, 
MsH.  1,  59^.  daz  mohte  Grot  erbarmen,  Wigal.  5342.  als  im 
Got  ergaz,  forgot.  Herb.  15669.  sd  min  Got  ergaz,  Troj.  kr. 
14072.     des  (him)  h&t  Got  vergezzen,  der  tivel  hat  in  besezzen, 

Warnung  843.     Our  God-forgotten,  God-forsaken. The  poor 

are  Oodes  volk,  Diut.  1,  438 ;  sine  aerme,  Maerl.  2, 230 ;  daz  Gotes 
her  (host),  Gute  frau  1492 ;  hence  proper  names  like  Godesmam,, 
Trad.  Gorb.  291,  OodasmanniLS,  Pol.  Irmin.  93^  Kotesman,  Trad. 

Juvav.  131. ^The  Gen.  Gotes  intensifies  the  adjs.  poor,  wretched, 

ignorant,  pure :  owö  mich  Gotes  armen,  Nib.  2090.  ich  vil  Gotes 
arrow,  Gudr.  1209,  1.  ich  Gotes  arme  maget,  Dietr.  Drach. 
die  Gt)tes  eilenden,  Ernst  3176.  der  Gotes  tumbe,  Helmbr.  85. 
der  Gotes  reine,  Marienleg.  189,  428. 

p.  22.]  Earthly  titles  given  to  God  :  der  edel  Iceiser  himelbaere. 
Tit.  3382.  That  of  the  king  of  birds  :  Gott  der  hohe  edle  adler 
vom  himmel.  Berthold  331.  The  M.  Lat.  domnus  is  not  used  of 
God,  who  is  always  Dominus,  but  of  popes,  kings,  etc.,  Ducange 
sub  V.    O.  Fr.  dame  dieu,  dame  de,  Roquef.  sub  v. ;  Prov.  dami 
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diHeu,  damri  deu,  domini  dieus,  Bajnoaard  8^  68  j  on  dame  conf. 
p.  299  n.  Wallach,  dumnedeu  for  God,  domn  for  sir,  lord.  Slav. 
kneZf  kniaz,  prince,  is  applied  to  6od  in  Wiggert's  psalms,  conf. 
kneze  granitsa  in  Lisch  urk.  1,  9.  So  ava^,  avaaca  are  used  of 
kings  and  gods,  espec.  avaxe^  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  the  Yoc.  ava 
of  gods  only. 

p.  22.]  God  is  called  Father  in  that  beautiful  passage :  ]7onne 
forstes  bend  Feeder  onlaete^,  Beow.  3218.  Brahma  is  called 
avus  paternus,  Bopp^s  gloss.  217%  and  Pitamaha,  great  father, 
Holtzm.  8,  141.  153;  conf.  Donar  as  father,  p.  167.  In  the 
Märchen,  God  becomes  godfather  to  particular  children :  in  KM. 
no.  126  he  appears  as  a  beggar,  and  gives  his  godson  a  horse, 
in  the  Wallach,  märchen  14  a  cow.  The  fays,  as  godmothers, 
give  gifts.  The  grandmother  travels  all  over  the  earth.  Klemm  2, 
160;  conf.  anel,  baba  (p.  641),  zloto-baba,  gold-grandmother; 
mother  (p.  254). 

p.  22.]  The  Saxon  metod,  ON.  mwtudr  may  be  conn,  with 
Sanskr.  matar,  meter  and  creator,  Bopp's  Comp.  Gr.  1 1 34,  and 
mät&,  mother,  creatress ;  conf.  ra/Jkia^  Zev^, 

p.  23.]  In  Homer  too,  God  is  he  that  pours :  Zeus  creates, 
begets  mankind.  Od.  20,202.  But  Zens  x^€«  vS&>p,  U.  16,  385. 
Xiova,  II.  12,  281.  Poseidon  x€€v  d^Xy^  II.  20,  321.  Athena 
^ipa  x^v€.  Od.  7,  15.  vttvov  2,  395.  koXKo^  23,  156.  x«P*v  2, 
12,  etc.  Conf.  p.  330,  and  '  Athena  ^k€  xofia^/  let  her  hair 
stream.  Od.  23,  156.  God  is  he,  '  der  alle  bilde  giuzet/  Dint.  2, 
241 ;  der  schepfet  alle  zit  niuwe  sdl  (souls),  di'  er  giuzet  unde  git 
in  menschen,  Freid.  16,  25.  the  angel  '  giuzet  dem  menschen  die 
efile  in,'  Berth.  209.  God  is  '  der  Smit  von  Oberlande,  der  elliu 
bilde  wol  würhen  kan,'  MsH.  2,  247*.  He  fits  together :  das 
füege  Got,  Bab.  554.  Qoifiiege  mir'z  ze  guote,  Frauend.  422^  22. 
do  bat  si  Got  vil  dicke  füegen  ir  den  r&t.  Nib.  1187,  1,  like  our 
eingeben,  suggest,  sigehafte  hende  (victorious  hands)  füege  in 
Got  der  guote,  Dietr.  8082.  dd  fuogt  in  (to  them)  Got  einen 
wint,  Bab.  619  ;  conf.  Gevuoge,  p.  311  n.  The  Minne  also  fits, 
and  Sselde  (fortune) :  dir  füeget  saslde  daz  beste^  Tit.  3375  ;  our 
'fiigung  Gottes,'  providence.  God  destines,  verhetiget,  MS.  1, 
74»  (the  bridle  to  the  horse) ;  OHG.  firhengan  (even  hengan  alone), 
concedere,  consentire.  He  carries,  guides :  Got  truoc  uns  zu  dir 
in  das  laut  (so :  the  devil  brings  you),  Dietr.  and  Ges.  656.    mich 
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hat  selber  gewiset  Iier  6ot  von  himel^  Keller's  Erzähl.  G48^  11. 
We  say  '  go  with  God/  safely,  a-vv  0€m  ßaivei^;,  Babr.  92,  6. 

p.  23.]  Though  Berthold  laughs  at  the  notion  of  God  sitting 
in  the  sky,  and  his  legs  reaching  down  to  the  earth,  as  a  Jewish 
one,  there  are  plenty  of  similar  sensuous  representations  to  be 
gleaned  out  of  early  poems,  both  Romance  and  German :  '  Deo 
chi  maent  sas  en  ciel,'  Eulalia ;  etc.  alwaltintir  Got,  der  mir  zi 
lebine  giböt.  Diemer  122,  24.  wanti  Got  al  mag  und  al  guot  wil 
99,  18.     God  is  eternal :  qui  fu  et  iest  et  iert,  Ogier  4102. 

p.  24.]  To  explain  the  Ases  we  must  compare  ahura-mazdas 
(p.  984  n.)  and  Sanskr.  asura  spiritual,  living.  Svä  läti  ass  ]?ik 
heilan  i  hangi,  Fomald.  sog.  1,  437.  Bin  as-hunn,  Ss^m.  248*. 
Domir  asJcungar  188*.  A  friSla  is  called  asa  bloff,  Fornm.  sog.  9, 
322,  fair  as  if  sprung  from  Ases  7  yk  vex  mer  aamegin,  iafnhätt 
ap  sem  himinn,  Sn.  114.  dsmegir,  Sasm.  94^  asmoffr  opp.  to 
jötunmdSr,  Sn.  109.  dsa  bragr  stands  for  Thor,  Ssem.  85^  Some- 
times as  seems  to  mean  genius,  fairy :  in  Nials-s.  p.  190  a  Svin» 
fells'ds  or  SncEfelUt-as  changes  a  man  that  lives  with  him  into  a 
woman  every  ninth  night ;  the  man  is  called  '  bruffr  Svinfells-as, 
arnica  genii  Svinfelliani.  Here  also  mark  the  connexion  of  &s 
with  a  mountain  (fell  for  fiall  ?) .  The  Saxon  form  of  the  word 
is  also  seen  in  the  names  of  places,  Osene-dred,  Kemble  no.  1010 
(5,51),  and  Oana-hrugga  (conf.  As-brft,  rainbow,  p.  732).  Note 
the  OHG.  Ker-an8j  spear-god,  Folch-ans,  Haupt's  Zeitschr.  7,  529. 
That  Annivarii  can  be  interpreted  '  a  diis  oriundi '  is  very  doubt- 
fal.  Haupt's  Ztschr.  5,  409  has  '  des  homes  a«,'  prob,  for  '  ast ' 
bough,  which  may  indeed  be  conn,  with  '  fts '  beam,  for  it  also 
means  gable,  rooftree,  firmament,  «p/^a,  fulcrum.  Yarro  says 
the  Lat.  ära  was  once  (Ua,  cmsa,  sacred  god^s-seat,  v.  Forcellini. 
Pott  1,  244,  Gr.  D.  Sag.  p.  114.  The  Gr.  al<ra  (p.  414)  seems  un- 
connected. Bopp  43^  connects  isvara  dominus  with  an  Irish  oe«- 
jltear  aesar,  dens,  from  Pictet  p.  20 ;  but  this  contains  fear,  vir. 

p.  26.]  '  Hos  eonsentea  et  complices  Etrusci  aiunt  et  nominant, 
qaod  una  ariantur  et  occidant  una'  says  Arnobius  adv.  gentes 
lib.  3  ;  does  he  mean  constellations  7  conf.  Gerhard's  Etr.  gotth. 
p.  22-3.  Does  aJttunga  brautir,  Ssdm.  80^,  mean  the  same  as  &sa, 
cognatorum? 

p.  26.]  As  consulting  ragin  appear  the  gods  in  Sanskr.  raga- 
nas  and  Etrusc.  raaeni^.    The  Homeric  Zeus  too  is  counsellor. 
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fii^o'TODp,  fiTjrUra.  '  condlio  deornm  immortaliam^  consnease  deos 
immort/  says  CaBsar  B.  Gall.  1^  12.  14.  The  pi.  regio  occurs 
further  in  SaBm.  82*^.  84*  nyt  regin.  86*  vis  regin.  Hakonar-m. 
18  raff  oil  ok  regin.  Ssdm.  248**  dolg-rögnir.  Also  rögn  :  höpt^ 
bönd^  rögn^  Sn.  176.  'wer  gesaz  bi  Gote  an  dem  rate  d&  dia 
guote  mir  wart  widerteilet?*  allotted,  Ms.  2,  180".  Jast  as  im- 
personal as  the  Gen.  pl.  in  OS.  re^ano-giscapu  sounds  another  in 
Hauptes  Ztschr.  2,  208,  where  Mary  is  styled  '  kuneginne  aller 
magerte'  virtutum. 

p.  26n.]  The  appearing  of  gods  is  discussed  at  p.  386.  Saxo^ 
ed.  Müller  118,  speaks  of  sacra  denm  agmina.  The  gods  live 
happy :  deorum  vitam  apti  sumus,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1,  15.  deus 
sum,  sic  hoc  ita  est,  Hecyra.y.  4,  8.  The  beautiful  and  blithe 
are  comp,  to  them :  )>yckir  oss  Offinn  vera,  Häk.-m.  15 ;  conf. 
Asa-bl6{$  above.  g&  her  für  als  ein  götinne,  Benn.  12277.  &n 
wif  ghelic  ere  godinneri,  Maerl.  2,  288.  alse  echter  God  selve 
comen  soude,  Lanc.  81821.  Conf.  the  beauty  of  elves  and  angels^ 
p.  449.  The  I.  of  Cos  seemed  to  produce  gods,  the  people  were 
so  handsome,  Athen.  1,  56.  Paul  and  Barnabas  taken  for  Mer- 
cury and  Jupiter,  Acts  14,  12. 

p.  27.]  On  sihora  arnien  conf.  Massm.  in  Haupt's  Ztschr.  1, 
886  and  Holtzm.  in  Germania  2,  448,  who  gives  variants ;  sihora 
may  have  been  equiv.  to  fraaja.  Sigora-fre&  in  Cod.  Exon.  166, 
35.  264,  8  is  liter,  triumphorum  dominus.  A  warlike  way  of 
addressing  God  in  Nib.  Lament  1672  is,  himelischer  degen  ! 

p.  28.]  At  the  end  of  this  Chap,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
some  deities  are  limited  to  particular  lands  and  places,  while 
others,  like  Zet»?  iraveWrjvio^,  are  common  to  whole  races.  Also 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (not  Teutons)  often  speak  indefinitely 
of  'some  god*:  Kai  rt?  Ö609  ^yefiovevev,  Od.  9,  142.  10,  141. 
Tt9  fi€  0€&p  o\o<f>vpaTO  10,  157.  adavdrcov  09  Tt9  15,  35.  Tt9 
0€6^  i<rat  16,  188.  tI<:  <T(f>iv  t6S"  eeiire  Oe&v  16,  856.  JJ  fjkdXa 
T^9  ffeo^  evSov  19,  40.  xai  Tt9  ffeb^  avrbv  ivcUoi  21,  196.  24, 
182.  878.  Solemnis  formula,  qua  dii  tutelares  urbium  evocaban- 
tur  e  civitatibus  oppugnatione  cinctis  ambiguo  nomine  si  deus, 
si  dea,  ne  videlicet  alium  pro  alio  nominando  aut  sexum  confun- 
dendo  falsa  religione  populum  alii  garen  t,  conf.  Macrob.  Sat.  3,  9. 
Nam  consuestis  in  precibus  '  sive  tu  deus  es  sive  dea  *  dicere, 
Arnob.  8,  8.    Hac  formula  utebantur  Bomani  in  precibus,  quando 
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sive  terra  movisset^  si^e  aliud  quid  accidisset^  de  quo  ambige- 
batur  qua  causa  cujusque  dei  vi  ac  numine  eSectum  sit^  conf. 
Grellins  2,  20  ibique  Gronovius. 


CHAPTER  III. 
WORSHIP. 

p.  29.]  For  veneration  of  a  deity  the  AS.  has  both  weorffsdpe 
reverentia^  dignitas,  and  weorffung ;  the  Engl,  worship,  strictly 
a  noun,  has  become  also  a  verb  =  t^eord'ian.  The  christian 
teachers  represented  the  old  worship  as  diobules  gelp  inti  zierida 
(pompa).  In  Isidore  21^  21.  55,  5  aerloa  stands  for  impius. 
Beside  the  honouring  of  6od^  we  find  ^das  Meien  ere,*  Ms.  2^ 
f!2^and  'duvels  ere,  Rose  11200.  D.  Sag.  71.  Gote  dienen.  Nib. 
787,1.  or  forchte  (feared)  den  Heilant^  Roth  4415.  Heartfelt 
devotion  is  expr.  by  '  mit  inneclichen  muote/  Bari.  187,  16.  an- 
da4Mliche  187,  36.  14.  mit  dem  inneren  gebete.  die  andäht  fuor 
zum  gibel  aas,  Wolkenst.  p.  24. 

p.  29.]  Among  most  nations,  the  Chinese  being  an  exception, 
worship  finds  utterance  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  in  solemn  trans- 
actions that  give  rise  to  festivals  and  hightides,  which  ought  to 
be  more  fally  described  further  on.  Prayer  and  sacrifice  do  not 
always  go  together :  betra  er  obedit  enn  se  oß)l6tit  (al.  ohlotit), 
Ssem.  28*».  The  Chinese  do  not  pray,  and  certainly,  if  God  has 
no  body  and  no  speech,  we  cannot  attribute  an  ear  or  hearing  to 
him,  oonseq.  no  hearing  of  prayer.  Besides,  an  almighty  God 
must  understand  thoughts  as  easily  as  words.  Prayers,  the 
utterance  of  petition,  gratitude  and  joy,  arose  in  heathenism,  and 
presuppose  a  divine  form  that  hears.  Odysseus  prays  to  Athena : 
k\v0L  fi€v,  vinf  hri  mp  ßicv  axovaop,  eTrel  'rrdpo^  oOttot  aKovaa^ 
paioiUvov,  Od.  6,  325.  13,  356.  kKvOv,  ava^  o,  445.  II.  16,  514  ; 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  are  addressed  with  the  same  formula.  Gods 
are  greeted  through  other  gods:  Yeneri  dicito  multam  meis 
verbis  salutem.  Plant.  Poen.  i.  2,  195.  But,  besides  praying 
aloud,  we  also  read  of  soft  muttering,  as  in  speaking  a  spell, 
Lasicz  48.  Opffaxevetv  is  supposed  to  mean  praying  half  aloud, 
Creuzer   2,   285.     Latin  precari   (conf.   procus),    Umbr.  persni 
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(Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoflf  2,  28.  167)  answers  to  OHG.  fergon 
poscere^  precari,  N.  Cap.  153,  Sanskr.  prach,  Zend,  pere^,  'tases 
persnimu/  tacitus  precare,  pray  silently,  ^  kutef  persnimu,*  caate 
precare,  A.  and  K.  2,  168-9.  170.  Sanskr.  ^'op  =  submissa  voce 
dicere,  praesertim  preces,  Bopp  135*;  conf.  jalp  loqui,  Lith. 
kalbu:  faveas  mihi,  murmure  dixit,  Ov.  Met.  6,  327  (p.  1224). 
*  gebete  hauen/  chewing  prayers,  occurs  in  Bronner's  Life  1, 
475;  'stille  gebete  thauen/  distil,  in  Gessner's  Works  {Zurich 
1770)  2,  133.  '  gehet  vrumen/  put  forth,  Gudr.  1133,  1.  beten 
und  himelsprekerij  Gefken  beil.  116.  daz  gebet  ist  ein  süezer 
bote  (messenger)  ze  himele,  Ernst  20.  Or,  prayer  resounds :  daz 
din  bete  erklinge,  Walth.  7,  35.  precibus  deum  puUare  opimis, 
Ermold.  Nigell.  2,  273.  Prayer  gushes  out,  is  poured  out :  alse 
daz  gebet  irgie,  Ksrchr.  2172.  M.Neth.  gebed  xitstorten,  Soester 
fehde  p.  597  ;  now,  bede  störten,  preces  fundere,  like  tränen  st., 
lacripias  fundere.     gepet  ausgiessen,  MB.  27,  353. 

p.  29.]  Other  words  for  praying:  Grk.  Sioßiai  I  need,  I  ask, 
Uereva)  and  Xlaaofiai  beseech.  ON.  heita  &  einn,  vovere  sub 
conditione  contingenti :  het  &.  Th6r,  vowed,  Oldn.  laseb.  7  (conf. 
giving  oneself  to  a  partic.  god,  OSinn,  p.  1018-9).  OHG.  Jiaren 
clamare,  anaharen  invocare,  N.  Boeth.  146.  OS.  grotian  God, 
Hel.  144,  24.  145,  5.  Does  irpoaKwito  come  from  Kvveoa  I  kiss 
(as  adoro  from  os  oris,  whence  osculum),  and  is  it  conn,  with  the 
hand-kissing  with  which  the  Greeks  worshipped  the  sun;  ttjp  x^^P^ 
Kvaavre^i  Lucian  5,  1 33 ;  or  from  Kvtov  ?  conf.  trpoa/cvvef:,  fawn- 
ing flatterers,  Athen.  6,  259,  see  Pott's  Zählmeth.  255.  l/iaird- 
^eadai  is  also  used  of  dogs  fawning  upon  a  master. 

p.  30.]  A  suppliant  is  not  only  betoman  in  OHG.,  but  beteman 
in  MHG.  Hartm.  büchl.  1,  263.  Prayer,  our  gebet,  is  a  fem. 
bete :  mine  flöhe  und  mine  bete,  die  wil  ich  6rste  senden  mit 
herzen  und  mit  henden,  Trist.  123,  22  (praying  with  hands, 
folded  ?).  The  MHG.  beten  is  always  joined  with  an,  as  prepos. 
or  prefix :  an  welchen  got  er  baete,  Servat.  1347.  ein  kreftige 
Stat,  do  man  diu  apgot  anebat,  Karl  lOS  Is  it  used  only  of  false 
gods  f  conf.  Pfeiffer^s  Bari.  p.  446. 

p.  30.]  TheMHG./eAen  supplicare  takes  the  Dative:  deme 
heiligin  Geiste  vl6n,  Wemh.  v.  Nieder-rh.  87,  17,  etc.  But 
with  the  Accus. :  den  toren  flehen,  Preid.  83,  3.  alle  herren 
flöhen,  Walther  28,  33.    fleha  ze  himele /rwme7i,  N.  Boeth.  271  ; 
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conf.  'gebet  yramen'  above.  Evxca-Oat  also  takes  a  Dat. :  ^li, 
Od.  20,  97.  AOijprf  2,  261 .  IloaeiSdwvi  8,  43.  iirevxeadai  jipri- 
fn8i  20,  60;  oonf.  eif^xß  (or  ip  €u;^at9,  iv  \6yois;)  irpeaßeveiv, 
<f>poifud^oßjuii,  ^sch.  Earn.  1.  20.  21. 

p.  31.]  Can  Goth,  aihtrdn  and  OHG.  eiscon  be  from  aigan,  and 
mean  wish  to  have  ?  OBG.  diccan  occurs  in  MHG.  too  :  digete 
gein  Gote^  Altd.  bl.  2,  149.  an  in  gediget,  prays,  Kdh.  Jesu  91, 
4.     underdige  supplicatio,  Serv.  3445. 

p.  31.]  Postures  in  prayer.  Standing:  din  stei  an  ir  gebete 
in  der  kapellen  hie  bi,  Iw.  5886.  an  daz  gebet  stdn,  Zappert 
p.  23.  Bowing  :  diofo  ginigen,  bend  low,  0.  iii.  3,  28.  sin  nigen 
er  gein  himel  gap,  made  his  bow^  Parz.  392,  30.  Hagen  bows 
to  the  merwomen.  Nib.  1479,  1.  As  the  road  is  kindly  saluted, 
so  contrariwise :  ich  wil  dem  wege  iemer-mdre  sin  vient  swä  dA 
hin  g&st,  be  foe  to  every  way  thou  goest,  Amur  2347.  The 
Fiunic  kumarran,  bending,  worship,  is  done  to  the  road  (tielle), 
moon  (kuulle),  sun,(päiwällä),  Kalew.  8,  103.  123.  145.  diu  bein 
biegen  =  pray.  Cod.  Vind.  159  no.  35.  On  kneeling,  bending,  conf. 
Zapp.  p.  39.  ze  gebete  gevie,  Ksrchr.  6051.  ze  Gote  er  sin  gebete 
lac,  Pantal.  1582.  er  viel  an  sin  gebet,  Troj.  kr.  27224.  mel 
iu  die  bede,  int  gebede,  Maerl.  2,  209.  3,  247.  do  hup  er  ane  zu 
veniende :  wo  ime  daz  houbit  lac,  dd  satzte  her  di  fuze  hin,  Myst. 
1,  218.  legde  hleor  on  eorffan,  Csadm.  140,  32.  Swed.  böjifalla, 
to  kneel  in  prayer.  During  a  sacrifice  they  fell  to  the  ground 
pimrovre^  i^  &Ba^,  Athen,  p.  511.  The  Ests  crawl  bareheaded 
to  the  altar,  Estn.  verh.  2,  40.  Other  customs :  the  Indians 
danced  to  the  Sun,  Lucian,  ed.  Lehm.  5,  130.  Roman  women, 
barefoot,  with  dishevelled  hair,  prayed  Jupiter  for  rain.  The 
hands  of  gods  are  kissed,  conf.  irpooKwelv*  In  contrast  with 
looking  up  to  the  gods,  avto  ßXiylra^,  Moschus  epigr.,  the  eyes 
are  turned  away  from  sacred  objects.  Odysseus,  after  landing,  is 
to  throw  back  into  the  sea,  with  averted  look,  the  KpijSefjLvov  lent 
him  by  Ino,  airovoaf^i  TpaweadaL,  Od.  5,  350.  rapßijaa^  S'  ere- 
pmae  ßa)C  Ofifiara,  fiij  Oeb^  elrj,  16,  179. 

p.  32.]  Uncovering  the  head :  huic  capite  velato,  illi  sacri- 
ficandum  est  nudo,  Amob.  3,  43.  pilleis  capitibus  inclinarent 
detractis,  Eckehardus  A.D.  890  (Pertz  2,  84).  Uwt  uwere  kugelen 
abe,  und  bitit  Got,  Myst.  1,  83,  25.  son  chapel  oste,  Ren.  9873 ; 
conf.  's  chäppli  lüpfe,  Hebel  213.     helme  und  ouch  diu  hüetelin 
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dia  wurden  schiere  ab  genomen^  LaDz.  6838.  sinen  heim  er  abe 
bant  (unbonnd)^  und  stürzt'  in  M  des  Schildes  rant ;  des  hiietels 
wart  sin  houbet  bl6z,  wan  stn  zuht  war  vil  gröz.  Er.  8963.  In 
1  Cor.  11,4.  5,  a  man  is  to  pray  and  prophesy  with  covered 
head,  a  woman  with  uncovered,  see  Vater's  note.  Penance  is 
done  standing  naked  in  water,  6.  Ab.  1,  7  ;  conf.  Pref.  hm.  The 
monk  at  early  morn  goes  to  the  Danube  to  draw  water,  wash 
and  pray,  Vuk  ii.  7,  beg.  of  Naod  Simeun.  The  Greeks  went  to 
the  seashore  to  pray:  TrfKifia^o^  8*  airdvevOe  kiodv  eirl  6lva 
OaXdaarf^f  Od.  2,  260.  ßij  S'  aKitov  iraph  6lva  ....  afrdvevde 
Kiwv  fipaS*  6  yepaio^  ^AiroWavt  avafcri,  II.  i.  34. 

p.  33.]  Arsenius  prays  with  uplijted  hands  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  Maerl.  3,  197.  in  crucis  modum  coram  altari  se  sternere, 
Pertz  8,  258;  conf.  ordeal  of  cross.  Praying  'mit  zertänen 
armen,  zei^trenten  armen,  Zellw.  urk.  no.  1029.  775.  Hands  are 
washed  before  praying :  x^^P^^  vt^jrufievo^  froXiij^  a\6^,  in  the 
hoary  sea.  Od.  2,  261.  12,  336.  Helgafell,  )>&ngat  skyldi  engi 
ma'Sr  oßveginn  (unwashen)  Uta,  Landn.  2,  12. 

p.  33.]  Xdpi^,  gratia,  is  also  translated  anst.  Goth,  anstdi 
audahafta,  gratia  plena !  OHG.  fol  Gotes  ensti,  O.  i.  5,  18. 
enstio  fol,  Hel.  8,  8 ;  conf.  *  geböno  fullu '  in  Tat.,  and  AS.  mid 
gife  gefylled.  For  ginftda  Otfried  uses  a  word  peculiar  to  him- 
self, era^rehti,  Graff  2,  412.  The  cuneif.  inscr.  have  constantly: 
'  Auramazdä  miya  upastam  abara,'  Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; 
'  vashnä  Auramazdaha/  gratia  Oromasdis. 

p.  34.]  Other  ON.  expressions  for  prayer :  blota-Bi  OSinn,  ok 
bi^r  hann  Uta  a  sitt  mal,  Hervar.  saga  c.  15.  drei'Som  augom 
litiff  ockr  J^innig,  ok  gefit  sitjondom  sigr,  Saem.  194*.  mal  ok 
raannvit   gefit   ockr  maerom   tveim,   ok   laeknis-hendur  melSan 

lifom,  ibid. As  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  is  twofold, 

so  is  divine  grace  either  mere  favour  to  the  guiltless,  or  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  remission  of  punishment.  Observe  in  Hel.  3,  18: 
thiggean  Herron  is  huldi,  that  sie  Hevan-cuning  ledes  dleti  (ut 
Deu8  malum  averteret,  remitteret),  though  Luke  1,  10  has  merely 
orare,  and  0.  i.  4,  14  only  ginäda  beitöta.  He  is  asked  to  spare, 
to  pity:  X\7ieL,  Od.  3,  380.  16,184.  «^etSeo  K  fj^iieov  16,  185. 
(TV  hk  SIXccö?  yevov,  Lucian  5,  292.  '  taivu  ainomen  Tapio,'  be 
entreated,  Kalev.  7,  243 ;  conf.  roSe  fioi  Kprpfvov  iiXStop,  II.  1,  41 . 
Od.  17,  242.     (Kl.  sehr.  2,  458.) 
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The  Hindu  also  looks  to  the  East  at  early  morning  prayer^ 
hence  he  calls  the  South  daxa,  daxima^  the  right.  In  praying 
to  Odin  one  looks  east,  to  Ulf  west,  Sv.  forns.  1,  69.  '  solem 
respiciens  is  said  of  Boiocalus^  Tac.  ann.  13,  55.  Prayer  is 
directed  to  the  sun,  N.  pr.  bl.  1^  300^  and  there  is  no  sacrificing 
after  sunset^  Geo.  2281.  On  the  other  hand,  '  NorÖ'r  horfa  dyr' 
occurs  in  Sasm.  7^.  Jötunheimr  lies  to  the  Norths  Rask  afh.  1^ 
83.  94.   D.  Sag.  981-2. 

p.  35 n.]  Mock-piety:  wolt  ir  den  heiligen  die  zehen  (toes) 
ahbeissen  ?  Bronner  1,  295.  alle  heiligen  fressen  wollen,  Elis. 
V.  Orl.  251.  götze-schlecker,  Sbald.  1,  467.  In  thieves'  lingo  a 
Catholic  is  iolefresser,  bilder/resser,  Thiele  317*.  magliavutts, 
gotzenfresser^  Carisch  182^  Whence  comes  Ital.  bachettone  ? 
conf.  bigot,  Sp.  beato.  die  alte  tempeltreie,  Spil  v.  d.  10  jungfr. 
in  Steph.  175.  du  rechte  renne  umrne  id  olter,  you  regular  Ran- 
ronnd-the-altar,  Mone  schausp.  2,  99.  frommclien,  as  ea^ly  as 
Er.  Alberus  Praec.  vitae  ac  mor.  1562,  p.  90'. 

p,  35.]  On  Sacrifice,  conf.  Creuzer  symb.  1,  171.  'opphir= 
vota,'  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  672.  Gifts  =  sacrifices,  p.  58.  si  brdhten  ir 
ohfer  und  antheiz,  Diemer  179,  25.  In  Latin  the  most  general 
phrase  is  rem  divinam  f acere  =  sacrificare ;  we  also  find  commo^ 
vers,  ohmovere,  Aufr.  u.  Kirchh.  2,  165.  Victima,  the  greater 
sacrifice,  is  opposed  to  hostia,  the  less,  Fronto  p.  286.  To  *  obla- 
Hones  fur  alien  gebilden  (before  the  statues  and  shrines),  ut  tenor 
est  fundationis,  cedens  pastori '  (found,  at  Rüden,  Westph.  1421, 
Seibertz  Quellen  d.  Westf.  gesch.  1,  232)  answers  the  Germ. 
tinsunga  yisitatio,  oblatio,  Graff  1^  1068,  from  wtsön,  visitare. 
tüisod  ^ohlei,  visitatio,  Schmeller  4,  180.  The  Swiss  now  say 
tvisen  for  praying  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  Staid.  2,  455. 

p.  35.]  On  blot,  bloslr  see  Bopp^s  Comp.  Gr.  1146.  Goth.  GuJ> 
hlotan,  Deum  colore,  1  Tim.  2,  10.  In  ON.,  beside  gods'  sacri- 
fices, there  are  alfa  blot,  p.  448,  disa  blot,  p.  402  [and  we  may 
add  the  bl6t-rm  on  p.  557].  blot-haug  and  storblot,  Fornm. 
sog.  5,  164-5.  sleikja  blot-bolla,  Fagrsk.  p.  63.  A  proper  name 
Bloimar,  ace.  Bldtmär  (-mew,  the  bird),  Landn.  3, 1 1  seems  to  mean 
lams  sacrificator,  =  the  remarkable  epithet  blotevogel,  a.d.  1465, 
Osnabr.  ver.  2,  223 ;  or  is  it  simply  '  naked  bird '  ?  conf.  spott- 
vogel,  speivogel,  wehvogel  [gallows-bird,  etc.].  ON.  blotvargr 
=  prone  to  curse,  for  biota  is  not  only  consecrate,  but  execrate. 
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p.  37  n.]  Mit  der  hlofzen  haun,  H.  Sachs  iii.  3,  58°.  eine 
breite  blötze,  Chr.  Weise,  Drei  erzii.  194.  der  %oeidplotz,  hanting- 
knife,  plötzer, ,  Vilmar  ia  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  86.  die  bluote,  old 
knife,  Woeste. 

p.  3 7. "I  Antheiz  a  vow,  but  also  a  vowed  sacrifice,  as  when 
the  Germans  promised  to  sacrifice  if  they  conquered,  Tac.  Ann.  13, 
57,  or  as  the  Romans  used  to  vow  a  ver  sacrum,  all  the  births 
of  that  spring,  the  cattle  being  sacrificed  20  years  after,  and  the 
youth  sent  abroad,  Nieb.  1,  102.  ir  obfer  unde  antheiz,  Diemer 
179,  25.  geheton  wig-weor&anga,  Beow.  350.  aer]>on  hine  deaS 
on«öPf7cfe,  priusquara  mors  eum  sacrificaret,  Cod.  Exon.  171,32; 
conf.  MH6.  iuwer  lip  ist  ungeseit,  a<f>aTO^,  Neidh,  47,  17.  What 
means  OHG.  frShtan  ?  [frehan  ?  frech,  freak  ?].  N.  Boeth.  226 
says  of  Iphigenia:  dia  Chalchas  in  friskinges  wis  frehta  (Graflf  3, 
818)  ;  conf.  O^.frett  vaticinium,  divinatio  (Suppl.  to  p.  94),  and 
AS.  'on  blote  o««e  on  fyrhte,'  Schmid  272,  368,  where  fear  or 
fright  is  out  of  the  question. 

p.  38.]  AS.  cweman,  also  with  Dat.,  comes  near  fullafahjan  : 
'  onsecgan  and  godum  cweman,'  diis  satisfacere.  Cod.  Exon.  257, 
25.  Criste  cweman  leofran  lace  120,  25.  Like  AS,  bring  is  OHG. 
antfangida,  victima.  Dint.  1,  240.  What  is  ofiered  and  accepted 
lies  :  Theocr.  epigr.  1,  2  uses  Ketadai  of  consecrated  gifts. 

p.  39.]  To  AS.  lac  add  lacan  ofFerre,  conf.  placare.  lac 
onsecgan,  Cod.  Exon.  257,  30.  lac  xenium,  donum,  lucdaed 
munificentia,  Hauptes  Ztschr.  9,  496*. 

p.  39.]  On  airapxai  conf.  Pausan.  1,  31.  Callimach.  hy.  in 
Del.  279.  Another  definite  term  for  sacrifice  seems  to  be  the 
obscure  Goth,  daigs,  massa,  Rom.  11,  16  [is  it  not  dough,  teig, 
a  lit.  transl.  of  <f>vpa/jia  ?]  Wizot  survived  in  MHG.  too  :  frone 
toizot,  Servat.  3337.  Massmann  derives  hunsl  from  hin]?an ; 
Kuhn  in  Berl.  Jb.  10,  192 — 5,  285  from  hu  to  pour,  which  =  öwiv 
ace.  to  Bopp  401.  hansljada  (nrivSoßiac  2  Tim.  4,  6.  unhunslags 
aairovho^  3,  3.  nfsneißan  =  Oveip,  kill,  Luke  xv.  23-7.  30,  and 
vfsnißans  immolatus,  1  Cor.  5,  7  plainly  refer  to  cutting  up  the 
victim.  Htinsaloa  in  the  Ecbasis  may  be  either  hunsal-aha 
(-water)  or  huns-alah  (-temple),  Lat.  ged.  p.  289.  290. 

O.Slav.  ^re5a  =  libatio,  res  immolata,  templum ;  irebishche  ßfofxo^. 
'qui  idolothyta,  quod  trebo  dicitur,  vel  obtulerit  aut  mandu- 
caverit,'  Amann  Cod.  mss.   Prib.  fasc.  2,  p.   64.     O.Boh.  tfeba, 
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Rass.  treba,  sacrifice.  O.Sl.  trebiti,  Pol.  trzebic,  Serv.  triebiti, 
purify;  conf.  the  place-name  Trebbin,  Jungm.  4,  625**.  Pol. 
irzeba,  poirzeba,  oportet,  it  is  needful.  Serv.  potreba,  Boh. 
potfeba,  need;  conf.  Lith.  Potrimpus  and  Antrimp,  Atrimp, 
Hanusch  216-7.  D.  Sag.  328.  Sacrifice  is  in  Lett,  lobars, 
Bergm.  142 ;  in  Hung,  aldomds,  Ipolyi  841. 

p.  40.]  The  right  to  emend  Äibr  into  tibr  is  disputed  by 
Weigand  1997 ;  conf.  Diefenbach's  Goth.  wtb.  1,  12.  On  T€<l>pa 
see  my  Kl.  Sehr.  2,  223 ;  Umbr.  tefro  n.  is  some  unknown  part 
of  the  victim,  Aufrecht  u.  K.  2,  294.  373.  May  we  connect  the 
Lett,  lobars,  plague-offering  ?  Some  wonld  bring  in  the  L6. 
zefer  (  =  käfer),  see  Campe  under  ^ziefer/  and  Schmell.  4,  228; 
conf.  OHG.  arzibor,  Graff  5,  578,  and  ceepurhuc,  n.  prop,  in 
Karajan.  Keisersb.,  brös.  80^,  speaks  of  ungesuber;  we  also  find 
unzuter  vermin,  conf.  unaz,  uneatable,  i.e.  vermin,  Mone  8,  409. 
The  Grail  tolerates  no  ungezibere  in  the  forest.  Tit.  5198.  The 
wolf  is  euphemistically  called  Ungeziefer,  Bockenphil.  2,  28.  The 
geziefer  in  the  pastures  of  Tyrol  are  sheep  and  goats,  Hammerle 
p.  4. 

With  OHG.  wihan,  to  sacrifice,  conf.  the  AS.  wig^weorfung 
above,  and  Lith.  weikiu,  ago,  facio,  Finn,  waikutaiu 

p.  41.]  The  diversity  of  sacrifices  is  proved  by  Pertz  2,  243, 
diversoß  sacrificandi  ritus  incoluernnt;  and  even  by  Tac.  Germ. 
9  :  deorum  maxime  Mercuryim  colunt,  cni  certis  diebus  humanis 
quoque  hostiis  litare  fas  habent.  Herculem  ac  Martern  concessis 
animalibus  placant.     pars  Suevornm  et  laidi  sacrificat. 

To  a  sacrifice  the  god  is  invited,  is  asked  to  join  :  KaKkei  rov 
deov,  Herod.  1,  132.  iirtKoXeei  t.  0,  4,  60.  eTriKaXiaavre^  t.  0, 
a(f>d^ov<n^  2,  39.  The  gods  are  present  at  it,  Athen.  3,  340-1. 
Why  bones  are  offered  to  the  gods,  Hes.  theog.  557.  primitiae 
ciborum  dec  oSerenda,  Athen.  2,  213.  The  rising  smoke  and 
Heam  are  pleasing  to  gods,  Lucianos  Prometh.  19.  e/c  Be  0vfiaT(ov 
''H<f>aia'TO^  ou/c  eXafiire,  Soph.  Antig.  1007.  Men  strengtlien  the 
gods  by  sacrifice,  Haupt's  Zbschr.  ö,  125.  .They  sacrifice  to 
W6da  (Wodan),  crying:  '  Wedki  iaeril*  dear  Weda,  consume! 
accept  our  offering,  Schl.-Holst.  landeskunde  4,  246.  The  god 
gives  a  sig^  that  he  accepts :  }fk  komu  J^ar  hrafnar  fijugandi  ok 
gnllu  hfttt,  as  a  sign  '  at  OSinn  mundi  J^egit  hafa  bldtit,^  Forum, 
sog.  1,  131. 
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p.  42.]  Part  of  the  spoils  of  war  given  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  Livl.  Reimchr.  2670—73.  S398  to  8401.  6089.  4696. 
11785.  11915.  'hrünien,  pfert  und  rische  man'  are  to  be  burnt 
in  case  of  victory  4700.  47]  1.  If  victima  is  from  vinco,  it  must 
have  been  orig.  a  sacrifice  for  victory,  ON.  sigur-giof,  victim. 
The  ehren-gang  in  Müllenh.  Schl.-Holst.  s.,  p.  108  was  once  prob, 
the  same. 

p.  42.]  In  expiatory  offerings  the  idea  is,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  falls  on  the  victim :  cleariy  so  in  the  scapegoat,  Levit  16,  20. 
Griesh.  pred.  2,  119;  conf.  Grimm  on  the  A,  Heinr.  p.  160. 
Also  in  the  plague-offering  at  MassiUa,  Petron.  c.  141. 

p.  42.]  Forecasting  the  future  by  sacrifice :  ante  pugnam  mise- 
rabiliter  idolis  immolavit  (Decius),  Jora.  c.  18. 

p.  42.]  Sacrif.  til  ars  also  in  Fomm.  sog.  10,  212 :  siSan  gerSi 
uaran  mikit  ok  hallaeri,  var  ]>ä  ]>at  ratS  tekit  at  J^eir  blotu&u  Olaf 
konung  til  ars  ser.  With  Halfdan's  sacrifice  conf.  the  ifcarofjb- 
<j>6vui  offered  by  him  who  had  slain  100  foes,  Paasan.  iv.  19,  2. 

p.  44.]  Human  Sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice 
in  most  nations,  as  well  as  the  burniug  of  live  men  with  the  dead. 
On  the  other  hand,  capital  punishments  were  unknown  or  rare. 
Hercules,  ad  quern  Poeni  omnibus  annis  humana  sacrificaverunt 
victima,  Pliny  36,  5.  Men  were  sacrif.  to  Artemis,  Pans.  7, 19;  to 
the  playing  of  flutes,  Aufr.  u.  K.'s  Umbr.  Sprachd.  2,  377.  In 
lieu  of  it,  youths  were  touched  on  the  forehead  with  a  bloody 
knife,  0.  Jahn  on  Lycoreus  427 ;  conf.  the  red  string  on  the  neck 
in  the '  Amicus  and  Amelius.'  God,  as  Death,  as  old  blood-shedder 
(p.  21),  asks  human  victims.  Hence  they  are  promised  in  sickness 
and  danger,  for  the  gods  will  only  accept  a  life  for  life,  Gesta 
Trevir.  cap.  17,  from  Caes.  B.  Gall.  6,  16.  For  sacrificing  a  man 
on  horseback,  see  Lindenbl.  68.  Adam  of  Bremen  (Pertz.  9, 
374)  says  of  the  Ests  :  ^  dracones  adorant  cum  volucribus,  quibus 
etiam  vivos  litant  homines,  qnos  a  mercatoribus  emunt,  diligenter 
omnino  probates  ne  macadam  in  corpore  habeant,  pro  qua  refutari 
dicuntur  a  draconibus*  While  a  slave-caravan  crosses  a  river, 
the  Abyssinians,  like  the  Old  Franks,  make  the  gods  a  thank  and 
sin  ofi'ering  of  the  prettiest  girl,  Klöden^s  Beitr.  49.  In  spring  a 
live  child  is  sacrificed  on  the  funeral  pile,  Dy beck's  Buna  1844, 
5  :  i  J^ann  tima  kom  hallaeri  mikit  k  Rei'Sgotaland.  enn  svll  g6ck 
frettin,  at  aldri  mundi  är  fyrri  koma,  enn  peim  sveini  vaeri  blotat, 
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er  aeiSstr  vaeri  j^ar  t  landi,  Hervar.  saga  p.  452^  conf.  454.  On  the 
two  Gallehus  horns  is  pictured  a  man  holding  a  child- victim.  Saxo, 
ed.  Müller  121^  says  of  Fro  at  Upsala:  'humanl  generis  Jwstias 
mactare  aggressos^  foeda  superis  libamenta  persolvit ;  *  he  changed 
the  veterem  libationis  morem*  To  the '  sacrare  aciem  ^  in  Tac.  Ann. 
13, 57  (p.  1046  n.)  answers  the  ON.  valfola,  Hervar.  s.  454.  Traces 
of  GhiJd-sacrifice  especially  in  witch-stories  (p.  1081),  such  as 
tearing  oat  and  eating  the  heart.  Bones  collected  and  offered 
up,  conf.  the  tale  of  the  good  Lubbe  p.  526,  and  the  villa  of 
Opferbein  now  Opferbanm  near  Würzburg,  see  Langes  reg.  3, 101 
(year  1257).     4,  291  (year  1285). 

p.  46.]  An  animal  sacrifice  was  expiatory  when  offered  to  the 
invading  plague,  p.  610.  1142.  Only  edible  beasts  sacrificed: 
'cor  non  eis  et  canes,  ursos  et  volpes  mactatis  ?  quia  rebus  ex  his 
deos  par  est  honorare  coelestes,  quibus  ipsi  alimur,  et  quas  nobis 
ad  victunh  sui  numinis  benignitate  dignati  sunt,'  Arnob.  7,  16. 
On  cio^-sacrifice  see  p.  53.  The  colour  and  sex  of  an  animal  were 
important  (p.  54),  conf.  Arnob.  7,  18 — 20;  and  in  a  female, 
whether  she  was  breeding  7,  22 ;  whether  it  had  hair  or  bristles 
(p.  75),  conf.  '  dem  junker,  der  sich  auf  dem  fronhof  lagert,  soll 
man  geben  als  off  der  hübe  gewassen  (grown)  ist  mit  federn,  mit 
borsten,'  Weisth.  3,  478.  In  buying  it,  one  must  not  bargain, 
Athen.  3,  102.     The  skin  was  hung  up  and  shot  at,  p.  650. 

p.  46.]  The  people  by  eating  became  partakers  in  the  sacri- 
fice, conf.  1  Cor.  10,  18  :  ov^l  ol  iadiovre^  tu?  Ovala^  Koivatvol 
Tov  Ovaiaarrfplov  elal ;  p.  41. 

p.  47.]  On  sacrificing  Horses  (p.  664)  and  its  origin,  see 
Bopp's  Gl.  24%  asvamedha ;  conf.  Feifalik  on  the  Königinh.  MS. 
103.  Tyndareus  made  Helen's  wooers  swear  on  the  sacrif.  horse, 
and  then  bury  it.  Pans.  iii.  20,  9.  Horses  sacrif.  by  Greeks  to 
Helios  ib.  5,  Ov.  Fasti  1,  385 ;  by  Massagetea  to  the  Sun,  Herod. 
1,  216.  White  horses  thrown  into  the  Strymon  7,  113.  Uli 
(Moesi)  statim  ante  aciem  immolato  equo  concepere  votum,  ut 
caeaorum  extis  ducum  et  l^tarent  et  vescerentur,  Florus  116,  21. 
May  the  Goth,  aihvatundi,  ßdro^,  refer  to  sacrifilce?  and  was 
the  horse  burnt  with  thorn- bushes,  or  was  the  fire  kindled  by 
ndfbing  with  them  7 

The  ora  in  the  passage  from  Tacitus  might  mean  men's  heads, 
yet  conf.  p.  659.     It  has  yet  to  be  determined  how  far  the  bodies, 
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horses  and  arms  of  the  co7iquered  were  offered  to  gods.  To  dedi- 
cate the  wfcges-erwe,  spoils  (Diemer  179,  27),  seems  Biblical. 
Shields  and  swords  offered  up  to  Mars,  Ksrchr.  3780.  The 
Serbs  presented  the  weapons  of  slain  enemies,  Vuk  Kralodw.  88. 

p.  47  n.]  Horseflesh  eaten  by  witches  (p.  1049)  ;  by  g^nt«, 
Müllenh.  444.  Foals  eaten,  Ettn.  unw.  doctor  838—40.  The 
Wild  Hunter  throws  down  legs  of  horse,  Schwartz  p.  11.  Plica 
Polonica  attributed  to  eating  horseflesh,  Cichocki  p.  7. 

p.  49  n.]  Asses  sacrificed  by  the  Slavs,  Biisching  101-2.  Cos- 
mas  speaks  of  an  ass  being  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  see  Yuk's  pref. 
to  Kralodw.  .9.  Ass-eaters,  Rochholz  2,  267.  271.  Those  of 
Oudenaerde  are  called  kickefreters,  chicken-muncbers,  Belg.  Mas. 
5,  440. 

p.  49.]  Oxen  w^re  favourite  victims  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  toI  S*  iirl  Oivl  OaXdaar)^  iepa  pe^ov  ravpov^  ira/MfieXava^ 
^Evoai')(6ovi  KvavcxcLLTß  Od.  3,  5  ;  namely,  nine  bulls  before  each 
of  the  nine  seats  3,  7.  Twelve  bulls  sacrificed  to  Poseidon  13, 
1 82.  To  Athena  pef cw  ßovv  fjvi^v  exfpvpATtoTrov  äSfMijrrfv,  fjv  ovrroit  vno 
^vyov  ffyay^v  avrfp,  rrjV  roi  iy(o  pi^to^  j^i/ctok  xipaaiv  Trepi^fva? 
3,  382  ;  conf.  426.  437,  auratis  comihus  hostiae  immolatae,  Pliny 
33.  3,  12.  Perseus  offers  on  three  altars  an  ox,  cow  and  calf,  Ov. 
Met.  4,  755.  hovem  album  Marti  immolare  et  centum  fulvos,  Pliny 
22,  5.  niveos  tauros  immolare,  Arnob.  2,  68.  At  the  '  holm- 
gang'  the  victor  kills  the  sacrificial  bull,  Bgils-s.  506-8.  raxid^ 
hanni  n^ju  nauta  blod'i,  Saem.  114**.  The  wise  bird  demands  ^hof, 
hörga  marga,  ok  guUhymdar  kyr*  141*.  In  Sweden  they  still 
have  Ood's  cows;  does  that  mean  victims,  or  priestly  dues?  A 
loaf  in  the  shape  of  a  calf  is  julkiise,  Cavallius  voc.  verl.  28^.  37^ 
A  sacrificial  calf,  Keller's  Altd.  erz.  547.  The  names  Farrenberg, 
Bublemons  seem  derived  from  bovine  sacrifices.  Moneys  Anz.  6, 
236-7.  A  cow  and  calf  sacrif.  to  the  plague,  p.  610 ;  a  bla^k  ox  with 
white  feet  and  star,  Sommer  150;  conf.  the  couis  head^  Wolfs 
March,  no.  222.  A  red  cow,  kravicu  buinu,  Königsh.  MS.  100; 
coni.  röte  kalbela  dne  mal,  Griesh.  2,  118  (from  Numb.  19,  2). 
diu  roten  rinder,  Fundgr.  2,  152.  Mono  in  Anz.  6,  237  remarks 
justly  enough,  that  agricultural  nations  lean  more  to  bovine  sacri- 
fices, warlike  nations  to  equine.  Traces  of  bull-sacrifice,  D.  Sag. 
128-9.  32. 

p.  50.]*    To  majalis  sacrivus  answers  in  the  Welsh  Laws  ^  sus 
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coenalis  quae  servatur  ad  coenam  regis/  Leo  Malb.  GI.  1^  83.  Varro 
thinks,  '  ab  suillo  genera  pecoris  immolandi  initiam  primum  snm* 
turn  videtor/  Re  Rust.  2,  4.  porci  duo  menses  a  mamma  non 
diJQDgontar.  porci  sacren,  puri  ad  sacrificiam  ut  immolentur. 
porci  lactentes,  sctcres,  delici,  nefrendes  2,  4.  (Claudius)  cum 
regibus  foedus  in  foro  icifc,  porca  caesa,  ac  vetere  fecialium  prae- 
fatione  adhibita.  Suet.  c.  25.  duo  victimae  porcinae,  Seibertz  no. 
30  (1074).  A  frischling  at  five  schillings  shall  stand  tied  to  a 
pillar,  Krotzenb.  w.,  yr  1415  (Weisth.  3,  513).  The  gra^-fAsch- 
Ung  in  Urbar.  Aug.,  yr  1316,  seems  to  mean  a  sheep,  MB.  34^, 
365.  frischig,  frischling,  a  wether.  Staid.  1,  399.  opferen  als 
einen  friakinc,  Mos.  19,  8.  ein  fri»kinc  (ram)  da  bi  gie.  Diemer 
19,  19.  With  friscing  as  recens  natus  conf.  (r<f>ayal  veodrfKov 
ßoToVf  Munh.  Eum.  428.  King  Hei'Srekr  has  a  göltr  reared,  with 
12  judges  to  look  after  it,  Hervar.  saga  c.  14  (Pornald.  sog.  1, 
463) ;  conf.  the  giafgoltr,  Norw.  ges.  2,  127. 

p.  52.]  "Apua  fj^Xaivav  i^ev^xare,  Aristoph.  Ran,  847.  Men 
sacrif.  a  ram,  and  sleep  on  its  hide,  Paus.  iii.  34,  3.  Goats  sacrif. 
to  Juno :  aiyo<f>arfa^  Hpt)  15,  7.  Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet 
immolare  lucis,  sen  poscet  agno,  sive  malit  haedo,  Hor.  Od.  i.  4, 
12 ;  conf.  bidental,  Suppl.  to  p.  1 74.  A  boy  of  nine  kills  a  black 
ffoat  with  white  legs  and  star,  over  the  treasure,  and  sprinkles 
himself  with  the  blood,  Sommer^s  Sag.  p.  140;  a  goat  with  golden 
horns  150-1.  179.  *diu  dsterwiche  get  über  dehein  geiz'  says 
Helbl.  8,  299  ;  does  it  mean  that  only  lambs,  not  goats,  are  eaten 
at  Easter  ?  A  black  sheep  sacrif.  to  the  devil,  Firmenich  1,  206'' ; 
Sk  sheep  to  the  dwarf  of  the  Baumann's  cav«,  Gödeke  2,  240.  The 
Prussian  goat-hallowing  is  described  by  Simon  Grünau  in  1526, 
Nesselm.  x.  Lasicz  54;  conf.  Tettau  and  Temme  261.  A  he- 
goat  sacrif.  with  strange  rites  in  Esthonia  on  St.  Thomases  day, 
Possart  172. 

p.  52  ]  Dogs  sacrif.  in  Greece,  Pans.  iii.  14, 9  ;  in  Urabria,  Auf. 
and  K.  2,  379.  To  the  nickelman  a  black  cock  is  yearly  thrown 
into  the  Bode,  Haupt  5,  378.  Samogits  sacrif.  cocks  to  Kirnos, 
Lasicz  47.  When  Ests  sacrif.  a  cock,  the  blood  spirts  into  the  fire, 
the  feathers,  head,  feet  and  entrails  are  thrown  into  the  same,  the 
rest  is  boiled  and  eaten,  Estn.  ver.  2,  39.  aKVfivov^  irafifieXdva^ 
(TKvkaKiav  rpiaaov^  Upeuaa^,  Orph.  Argon.  962.  The  bodies  or 
skins  of  victims  hung  on  trees,  p.  75 — 9.  650.     in  alta  pinu  votii^i 
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cornua  cervi,  Ov.  Met.  12,  266.  incipiam  captare  feras  et  reddere 
pinu  cornua,  Prop.  iii.  2.  19. 

p.  55.]  That  the  victim  should  be  led  round  was  essential  to 
every  kind  of  lustration,  Aufr.  u.  K.'s  Umbr.  spr.  2,  263.  KripvK€<; 
S'  ova  aaTV  Oe&v  Uprjv  eKaTOfJißrjv  vffovy  Od.  20,  276. 

p.  55.]  Small  sacrificial  vessels,  which  participants  brought 
with  them,  are  indie,  in  Häk.  goda  saga  c.  16,  conf.  'ask  ne 
eski,'  ibid.  An  altar  with  a  large  cauldron  found  in  a  grave-moand 
near  Peccatel,  Mecklenb.,  Lisch  11,  369.  On  the  Cimbrian 
cauldron  in  Strabo,  see  Lisch  25,  218.  Out  of  the  cavern  near 
Velmede  a  brewing-cauldron  was  lent  when  asked  for,  Pirmenich 
1 ,  334^  [so  Mother  Ludlam^s  cauldron,  now  in  Frensham  Church] ; 
old  copper  kettles  of  the  giants  were  preserved,  Faye  9. 

p.  57.]  Former  sacrifices  are  indicated  by  the  banquets  at 
assizes  and  after  riding  the  bounds.  A  victim's  flesh  was  boiled, 
not  roasted,  though  roasting  and  boiling  are  spoken  of  at  the  feast 
of  Bacchus,  Troj.  kr.  16201-99.  For  distribution  among  the  people 
the  victim  was  cut  up  small :  the  ass,  p.  49;  the  gädda  into  eight 
pieces,  Sv.  folks.  1,  90.  94;  Osiris  iuto  fourteen  pieces,  Buns.  1, 
508.  Before  Thorns  image  in  the  Gu^brands-dalr  were  laid  every 
day  four  loaves  of  bread  and  slatr  (killed  meat).  Forum,  sog.  4, 
245-6;  conf.  Olafssaga,  ed.  Christ.  26.  Gruel  and  fish  are  ofiered 
to  Percht  on  her  day  (p.  273);  meat  and  drink  to  Souls  (p. 
913  n.) ;  the  milk  of  a  cow  set  on  the  Brownies*  stone  every 
Sunday,  Hone's  Trbk.  1532. 

p.  57.]  Smoke-offerings  were  known  to  the  heathen  :  incense 
and  bones  offered  to  gods,  Athen.  2,  73.  thus  et  merum,  Arnob. 
7,26.  Irish  tusga,  usga,  AS.  stor,  thus,  steran,  thurificare,  Haapt's 
Ztschr.  9,  513^.  At  each  altar  they  set  'eine  risten  flahses,  ein 
wahs-kerzelin  und  wirouches  korn,'  Diut.  1,  384.  Also  candles 
alone  seem  to  have  been  offered :  candles  lighted  to  the  devil  and 
to  river-sprites  (p.  1010.  584).  Men  in  distress  vow  to  the  saints 
a  taper  the  size  of  their  body,  then  of  their  shin,  lastly  of  their 
finger.  Wall,  march,  p.  288  ;  conf.  'Helena  (in  templo)  sacravit 
calicem  ex  electro  mammas  suae  msnsura/  Pliny  33.  4,  23.  The 
shipwrecked  vow  a  candle  as  big  as  the  mast.  Hist,  de  la  Bastille 
4,  315  ;  so  in  Schimpf  u.  Ernst  c.  403;  otherwise  a  na z;tcu /a  cerea, 
or  an  argen  tea  anchora,  Pertz  6,  783-4;  a  *  wechsln  haus*  against 
fire,  h.  Ludwig   84,  19;    or  the  building  of  a  chapel.     Silver 
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ploughs  and  ships  oflfered  (p.  59ii.  264n.),  D.  Sag.  59.  Pirates  offer 
a  tenth  part  of  their  bootj^  p.  231;  conf.  ivravOa  t^  va^  Tpti]pov^ 
avoKeiTcu  ;^aX/coOi/  ifißoTiov,  Pans.  i.  40,  4.  Stones  are  carried 
or  thrown  on  to  a  grave  (otherw.  branches.  Klemm  3,  294)  :  on 
Bremund's  grave  by  pilgrims,  Karlm.  138.  To  sacrifice  by  stone- 
throwing,  Wolf,  Ztschr.  2,  61 ;  to  lay  a  stone  on  the  herma, 
Preller  1,  250 ;  a  heap  of  stones  lies  round  the  herma,  Babr.  48. 
0.  Müller,  Arch.  §  66,  thinks  these  ipfutia  were  raised  partly  to 
clear  the  road.  Darius  on  his  Scythian  expedition  has  a  cairn 
raised  on  the  B.  Atiscus,  every  soldier  bringing  a  stone,  Herod. 
4,  92.  Each  pilgrim  contributes  a  stone  towards  building  the 
church,  M.  Koch,  reise  p.  422.  J.  Barrington,  Personal  Sketches 
1, 17-8,  tells  of  an  Irish  custom  :  By  an  ancient  custom  of  every- 
body throwing  a  stone  on  the  spot  where  any  celebrated  murder 
had  been  committed,  on  a  certain  day  every  year,  it  is  wonderful 
what  mounds  were  raised  in  numerous  places,  which  no  person, 
but  such  as  were  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  poor  creatures, 
would  ever  be  able  to  account  for.  Strips  of  cloth  are  hung  on 
the  sacred  tree,  F.  Faber  2, 410.  420 ;  the  passer-by  throws  a  twig 
or  a  rag  on  the  stone,  Dybeck  1845,  p.  6.  4,  31  ;  or  nälar  4,  35  ; 
the  common  folk  also  put  pennies  in  the  stone,  3,  29,  «nd  throw 
bread,  money  and  eggshells  into  springs  1844,  22.  si  het  ir 
opfergoldes  noch  wol  tftsent  marc,  si  teilt  ez  siner  seele,  ir  vil 
lieben  man,  Nib.  1221,  2  (p.  913  n.), 

p.  57.]  Herdsmen  offer  bloody  victims,  husbandmen  fruits  of 
the  earth,  D.  Sag.  20.  21.  ears  left  standing  for  Wodan  (p.  154 
seq.) ;  a  bundle  of  flax,  Wolfs  Ndrl.  sag.  p.  269  ;  for  the  little 
woodwife  flax-stems  or  a  tiny  hut  of  stalks  of  flAxz,  Schönw.  2, 
360-9.  sJieaves  of  straw  made  for  the  gods,  6arg.  129^.  The 
Greeks  offered  stalks  and  ears,  Callim.  4,  283  ;  hie  placatus  erat, 
sen  quis  libaverat  uvam,  sen  dederat  sanctae  spieea  serta  comae, 
Tib.  i.  10,  21 ;  tender  oak-haves  in  default  of  barley.  Od.  12,  357. 
The  Indians  had  grass-offerings,  Kuhn  rec.  d.  Rigv.  p.  102,  as  the 
pixies  received  a  bunch  of  grass  or  needles.  Firstfruits,  0a\v<rui, 
to  Artemis,  II.  9,  534.  The  flower-offering  too  is  ancient,  being 
one  of  the  Indian  five,  viz.  reading  the  Vedas,  sprinkling  water, 
burning  butter,  strewing  flowers  and  sprays,  hospitality,  Holtzm. 
3, 123.  The  Sanskr.  «e«a= reliquiae,  flores  qui  deo  vel  idolo  oblati 
sunt,  deinde  alicui  traduntur ;    conf.  the  flower-offering  of  Saras- 
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vati^  Somad.  1^  120-1,  and  '  Hallows  an  ofifering  to  the  cloads, 
Of  kutaja  the  fairest  blossams/  Meghadftta  4.  For  Greece,  see 
Theocr.  epiorr.  1.  The  offering  to  'Venus'  is  hluomeih  und 
vingerlin,  Ksrchr.  3746.  In  Germany  they  danced  round  the  first 
violet,  p.  762.  The  people  call  a  stone  in  the  forest,  three  miles 
from  Marburg,  'opfer-stein,'  and  still  lay  flowers  and  corn  upon  it. 
A  rock  is  crowned  with  flowers  on  Mayday,  Pröhle's  Unterharz  no. 
347.  263.  The  country  folk  on  the  Lippe,  like  those  about  the 
Meisner,  go  into  the  Hollow  Stone  on  Easter-day,  Firm.  1,  334  ; 
they  think  of  Yeleda,  as  the  Hessians  do  of  Holda.  The  same 
day  the  villagers  of  Waake,  Landolfshausen  and  Mackenrode 
troop  to  the  Schweckhäuser  hills,  where  an  idol  formerly  stood, 
Harrys  i.  no.  4. 

p.  59  n.]  Aelßov  S'  adavarota-i  deoh.  Od.  2, 432.  olvop  €k^€ov, 
178*  eifxovTo  0€oU,  II.  3,  296.  Before  drinking,  they  poured  some 
on  the  ground  to  the  gods  7,  480 ;  whereas  the  Scythians  spilt 
no  mine  (Lncian  Toxar.  45),  and  the  German  heroes  drank  minne 
without  spilling  any,  D.  Sag.  236-7.  poculis  aureis  memoriae  de- 
functorum  commilitonum  vino  mero  libant,  Apul.  Met.  4  p.m.  131. 

p.  61.]  St.  John's  and  St.  Oertrude's  minne:  later  examples 
in  Gödeke's  Weim.  Jb.  6,  28-9,  and  Scheller  2,  593.  postea 
dominis  amor  8.  Johannis  ministretur,  MB.  35*,  138.  potum 
caritatis  propinare,  Lacomblet  487  (yr.  1183).  dar  truoc  man 
im  sand  Johanns  minne,  Ottoc.  838**.  Joluinnes  liehe,  J.  m^inne 
trinken,  Weisth.  1,  562-4.  trag  uns  her  sant  Johans  min,  Keller 
erz.  32.  si  trinkent  alsamt  sant  Ran^  min  34.  In  Belgium  they 
said :  '  Sinct  Jans  gelei  ende  Sind  Qertrous  minne  sy  met  u  !  * 
Men  pray  to  St.  Gertrude  for  good  lodging,  Eschenb.  denkm.  p. 
240.  In  Wolkenstein  114,  miHne  sanct  Johuns  means  the  parting 
kiss.  'A  wife  says  at  parting  :*  setz  sant  Jolians  ze  bürgen  (surety) 
mir,  daz  wir  froelich  und  schier  (soon)  zuo  einander  komen, 
Ls.  3,  313 ;  conf.  drinking  the  scheidel-kanne,  Lüntzel  Hildsh. 
Stiftsfehde  80.  In  ON.  '  bad  )?&  drecka  velfarar  minni  sitt,'  Egilss. 
p.  213.  People  give  each  other  John's  blessing  at  Christmas, 
Weisth.  1,  241-3.  The  two  Johns  are  confounded,  not  only  by 
Liutpr.  (Pertz  3,  863),  but  in  the  Lay  of  Heriger:  Johannes 
baptista  27mc6r»a  (cupbearer),  Lat.  ged.  des  MA.  p.  336. 

p.  63.]  On  the  shapes  given  to  pastry,  see  p.  501  n.  The  forms 
or  names  of  oster-flxide  (-pancake),  pfadelat    (patellata),    osier- 
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stuopha  (-scone),  p.  781,  furiwiz  (Graflf  1,  1104),  are  worth 
stadjing.  Günther  647 :  '  before  this  sacred  fire  thy  image  now 
is  brought  *  reminds  one  of  Yoetius's  straw  figure  set  before  the 
hearth. 

The  Carrying^abovi  of  divine  images  was  known  to  the  ancients  : 
Syriam  deam  per  vicos  agrosque  circumferre,  Lucian  de  dea  Syria 
49.  Lncias  cap.  36.  circumgestare  deam,  Apul.  p.m.  194—6. 
The  Northmen  of  Gu^brands-dalr  carry  Thorns  image  out  of  his 
house  into  the  Thing,  set  it  np,  and  bow  to  it,  St.  Olafs  s.,  ed. 
Christ.  23-6.  The  men  of  Delbrück  carried  about  a  false  god 
Rilgerio  on  a  long  pole,  Weisth.  3,  101  n.  May  Ulrich  of  Lich- 
tenstein's  progress  as  Dame  Venus  be  explained  as  a  custom 
dating  from  the  time  of  heathen  progresses?  That  also  was 
'at  Pentecost,'  from  April  25  to  May  26,  1227;  Whitsunday 
fell  on  May  30. 

Here  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  sacred  festivals^  whose  names 
and  dates  are  discussed  in  D.  Sag.  71-2.  '  Festa  ea  Germanis  nox 
(it  was  sideribns  inlustris,  i.e.  illunis,  new-moon),  et  solemnibus 
epulis  ludicra/  Tac.  Ann.  1,  50;  conf.  Germ.  24,  where  the 
sword-dance  is  called  ludicrum.  Beside  feasting  and  games,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  festival  to  bathe  the  goddesses,  p.  255. 
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p.  67.]  For  names  compounded  with  alah^  see  Förstemann. 
HalazeS'StaX,  in  Ratenzgowe  (Hallstadt  by  Bamberg),  MB.  28,  98 
(yr.  889)  seems  a  misreading  for  Halahes-stat ;  and  Halazzes-stat 
28,  192  (yr.  923)  for  Halahhes-stat.  For  the  chap,  in  Baluze  1, 
755  has  J7aZaa;-stat,  where  Pertz  3,  133  has  again  Halaz-stat, 
bat  Bened.  more  correctly  ilZa^a-stat.  But  even  Pertz  3,  302 
has  Halax-stat.  Dare  we  bring  in  the  AS.  ealgian  (tueri)  and 
the  Lat.  arcere,  arx  ?  D.  Sag.  319.  Pictet  in  Origines  1,  227 
connects  alhs  with  Sanskr.  alka.  What  means  '  alle  gossan  und 
alhen  *  in  the  Limbg.  chron.  p.m.  5  ?  With  the  Alois  in  Tacitus 
conf.  the  Scythian  tcopatcotf  ff>CkioL  Baifjtove^  =  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
Lucian's  Toxar.  7.    D.  Sag.  118. 
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AS.  weoh,  templum:  weoh  gesöhte,  Cod.  Exon.  244,  6.  Doners- 
we  in  Oldenburg  seems  to  mean  D.'s  temple ;  and  'Esch-wege  in 
Hesse  may  be  a  corrup.  of  Esch-weh,  thoagh  ace.  to  Förstem.  2, 
111  it  was  already  in  the  10th  cent.  Eskine-wag,  -weg;  conf. 
Wödenes-wege,  p.  162  and  OBins-ve,  p.  159.  Even  in  0H6.  we 
find  we  for  wih :  za  themo  we  (al.  parawe)  ploazit^  Gl.  Ker.  27. 
In  ON.  Vandils-rc,  Sasm.  166*.  Frös-vi,  Dipl.  Suecan.  no.  1777; 
Götä-iot  (Göte-vi)  1776.  It  is  said  of  the  gods:  valda  veom, 
SsBm.  4P.  Ska^i  says :  frä  mlnom  veom  oc  vöngom^  67*.  Val- 
hallar  til,  ok  vess  heilags  113* ;  does  vess  belong  to  ve,  or  stand 
for  vers?  In  Ssem.  23^  (F.  Magn.  p.  255 n.)  '  alda  ve  iarSar/ 
populorum  habitaculum,  is  opp.  to  utve  =  AtgarSa,  gigantam 
habi taenia.  The  Goth,  veihs,  sacer,  OHG.  loih,  is  wanting  in  OS.« 
AS.,  and  ON.  Cote-wih,  nomen  monasterii  (Pertz  7,  460),  is 
afterw.  Göttweih;  conf.  Ketweig,  Beham  335,  31.  Chefcewic  in 
Gerbert  (Diemer's  Pref.  xii.). 

p.  68  n.]  Ära^äsa,  ansa,  is  a  god's  seat,  as  the  Goth,  badi, 
OKG.  petti,  AS.  bed  mean  both  ara  and  fannm,  D.  Sag.  p.  llo. 
fteod-gereordu  (n.  pi.),  epulae,  Caadm.  91,  27.  ad  apicem  gemeinen 
gvnbetf  MB.  29*,  143  (yr.  1059).  gumpette,  Hess.  Ztschr.  3,  70 ; 
conf.  Gombetten  in  Hesse.  Does  the  OHG.  ebanslihti  (Graff  6, 
789)  mean  ara  or  area?  0.  Slav,  kumir,  ara,  idolum ;  conf.  Finn, 
kumarran,  adoro,  incline  me.  On  other  Tent,  words  for  altar, 
snch  as  ON.  stalli  and  the  plur.  hörgar,  see  D.  Sag.  114-5. 

p.  69.]  OHG.  hariLC  seems  preserved  in  Harahes-heim,  Cod. 
Lauresh.  3,  187,  and  in  Hargenstein,  Panzer's  Beitr.  1,1;  conf. 
Rercynius,  AS.  Besinga-ZtearÄ,  Kemble  no.  994.  ON.  hatim- 
broiSom  hörgi  rocSr,  SsBm.  42*.  hof  mun  ek  kiosa,  ok  hörga 
marga  141*.  Thors-argrA,  -nerg,  -harg,  now  Thors-hälla,  Hildebr. 
iii.  D.  Sag.  115.  The  hof  sometimes  conpled  with  hörgr  occurs 
even  in  MHG.  in  the  sense  of  temple,  temple-yard :  ze  hofe  geben 
(in  atrium  templi).  Mar.  168,  42.  ze  hove  giengen  (atrium)  169, 
30.  den  hof  rumen  (temple)  172,  5;  conf.  ON.  hofland,  temple- 
land,  Munch  om  Skiringssal  106-7.  D.  Sag.  116-7.  Likewise 
garte,  tun,  pi.  tunir,  wiese,  aue  (p.  225)  are  used  for  holy  places, 
Gr.  oKao^. 

p.  69.]  OHG.  paro,  AS.  bearo,  are  supported  by  kiparida  = 
nemorosa,  which  Graff  3,  151  assoc.  with  kip&rida;  by  AS. 
bearewa^,  saltüs,  Hanpt's  Ztschr.  9, 454^,  and  ^  bearo  sette,  weohedd 
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worhte,'  Ciedin.  1 72^  7.  Lactantius'a  '  antistes  nemorum,  luci 
sacerdos '  is  rendered  '  bearwes  bigenga^  wuduhearwes  weard ' 
207,  27.  208,  7.  Names  of  places  :  Parawa,  Neugarfc.  Cod.  dipl. 
DO.  30  (yr.  760) ;  Barwiihsyasel,  Müllenh.  Nordalb.  stad.  1,  138 ; 
ON.  Barey.  The  OHG.  za  themo  parawe,  Diut.  1,  150  is  glossed 
on  the  margin  by  '  to  deme  hoen  althere,  to  demo  siden  albhere,^ 
Goslarer  bergg.  343. 

p.  69  n.]  OHG.  luoc,  specus,  cubile,  delabrum,  Graflf  2,  129. 
in  luakirum,  delubris,  Diut.  1,  530*.  loh,  iacas,  Graff  2, 128.  In 
Eudolfs  Weltchr.  occurs  beteloch,  lucna,  pi.  beteloecher.  Notker's 
Cap.  143  distinguishes  the  kinds  of  woods  as  walden,  forsten, 
lohen.  The  Yocab.  optim.  p.  47*  has :  silva  wilder  walt^  nemus 
schoener  wait,  lucus  dicker  wait,  saltus  hoher  wait.  Mommsen, 
Unterital.  dial.  141,  derives  lucus  from  luere,  hallow.  There  are 
hursts  named  after  divine  beings :  Freckenhorst,  Oivekanhorst 
(conf.  FrecJcastein,  Oivekansten,  ok  ]At  stendr  enn  Thorsteinn, 
Landn.  ii.  12).  It  comes  of  forest-worship  that  the  gods  are  at- 
tended by  wild  beasts,  Wuotan  by  wolf  and  raven,  Froho  by  a  boar. 

p.  69.]  Worshipping  in  the  still  and  shady  grove  was  practised 
by  many  nations.  '  Thou  hast  scattered  thy  ways  to  the  strangers 
ander  every  green  tree'  complains  Jeremiah  3,  13.  k\vt6v 
aTiffo^  Ipov  lAdrjvalfi^f  Od.  6,  321.  iv  aXa-ei  SevBpijevTi,  ^oißov 
'AvoXXMivo^  3,  200.  aXaea  n€pa€<f)ovalr)^  10,  509.  a\cro9  viro 
axiepov  exarrjßoXov  AiroWtovo^  20,  278.  Athensdus  4,  371-2, 
celebrates  the  cool  of  the  sacred  grove,  inhorruit  atrum  majestate 
nemtis,  Claudian  in  Pr.  et  Olybr.  125  (on  nemus,  see  p.  648).  in 
too  lueo  etfano,  Plaut.  Aulul.  iv.  2,  8.  luctis  sacer,  ubi  Hesperi- 
dnm  horti,  Pliny  5,  5.  itur  in  antiquam  silvam,  stabula  alta 
ferarum,  JEn.  6,  179.  nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare 
iueis,  Hor.  Od.  i.  4,  11.  nee  magis  auro  fulgentia  atque  ebore, 
quam  ly^coa  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,  Pliny  12,  1.  pro- 
ceritas  silvae  et  secretum  loci  et  admiratio  umbrae  fidem  numinis 
facit,  Seneca  ep.  41.  As  the  wood  is  open  above,  a  liole  is  left  in 
the  top  of  a  temple,  conf.  the  Greek  hypaethral  temples:  Terminus 
quo  loco  colebatnr,  super  eum  foramen  patebat  in  tecto,  quod  nefas 
esse  pntarent  Terminum  intra  tectum  consistere,  Festus  sub  v. ; 
conf.  Ov.  Fasti  2,  671.  Servius  in  Mn.  9,  448.  The  Celts  un- 
roofed their  temples  once  a  year  {airoareya^.),  Strabo  4,  p.  198. 
A  grove  in  Sarmatia  was  called  aXievfjut  deoO,  piscatura  dei,  Ptol. 
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3^  5.  The  Abasgi  in  the  Caucasus  venerafced  groves  and  woods 
(oKaf)  KoX  vka^),  and  coanted  trees  amoqg  their  gods,  Procop.  2, 
471 ;  couf.  the  prophetic  rustle  of  the  cypresses  in  Armenia  (p. 
1110).  Even  in  the  Latin  poems  of  the  MA.  we  find :  Amoris  nemxis 
Paradisns^  Carm.  bar.  162.  circa  silvae  medium  locus  est  occultos, 
ubi  viget  maxime  suus  deo  cultus  163.  In  Bckhart  186,  32  the 
Samaritan  woman  says,  '  our  fathers  worshipped  under  the  tree^ 
on  the  mountain.'  In  Troj.  kr.  890 :  si  wolden  gerne  husen  ze 
walde  üf  wildeii  riuten.  Walther  v.  Rh.  64** :  in  einen  schoeneu 
grüenen  wait,  dar  diu  heidensche  diet  mit  ir  abgöten  geriet  (ruled?) . 
In  stories  of  the  Devil,  he  appears  in  the  forest  gloom,  e.g.  Ls.  3, 
256,  perhaps  because  men  still  thought  of  the  old  gods  as  living 
there.  Observe  too  the  relation  of  home-sprites  and  wood- wives 
to  trees,  p.  509. 

Worshipping  on  mountains  is  old  and  widely  spread ;  conf.  as, 
ans  (p.  25),  and  the  Waotskns- bergs,  Donnera-bergs.  Three  days 
and  nights  the  Devil  is  invoked  on  a  mountain,  Miillenh.  no.  227. 
Mountain  worship  is  Biblical:  'on  this  mountain  (Gerizim)^' 
John  4,  20;  see  Baumerts  Palest,  p.  113. 

p.  78.]  Like  the  Donar's  oak  of  Geismar  is  a  large  AoZy  oak, 
said  to  have  stood  near  Miilhausen  in  Thuringia;  of  its  wood  was 
made  a  cliest,  still  shown  in  the  church  of  Eichenried  village^ 
GrasshoPs  Mtilh.  p.  10. 

p.  74.]  On  tJiegathon,  see  Hpt's  Ztschr.  9,  192,  and  Wilmaas' 
essay,  Miinst.  1857.  summum  et  principem  omn.  deorum,  qui 
apud  gentes  thegaton  nuncupatur,  Wilkens  biogr.  of  St.  Gerburgis; 
conf.  Wigand's  arch.  2, 206.  tagaton  discussed  in  Bitter's  christl. 
phil.  3,  308.  It  is  Socrates's  imfiovLov,  Plato's  to  ayadov,  tbe 
same  in  Apul.  apolog.  p.  m.  278.  Can  thegatho  be  for  theodo,  as 
Tehota  is  for  Thiuda  ?     Förstem.  1,  1148. 

p.  75.]  The  holy  wood  by  Hagenau  is  named  in  Chmel  reg*. 
Ruperti  1071,  D.  Sag.  497.  fronwald,  Weisth.  1,  423.  On  the 
word  bannwald  conf.  Lanz.  731 :  diu  tier  (beasts)  bannen. 
Among  holy  groves  was  doubtless  the  Fridewald,  and  perh.  the 
Spiess,  both  in  Hesse,  Ztschr.  f.  Hess,  gesch.  2, 163.  Friffesledh, 
Kemble  no.  187.  285;  Uswudu  1,  69  is  a  man's  name,  but  must 
have  been  that  of  a  place  first.  The  divine  grove  Olaslr  with 
golden  foliage,  Sn.  130,  stands  outside  Yalhöll ;  Ssam.  140^  says 
HiörvarS's  abode  was  named  Olasis  lundr. 
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p.  75.]  The  adoration  of  the  oah  is  proved  by  Velthem's  Sp. 
hisfc.  4,  67  (ed.  Le  Long,  fol.  287) :  Van  ere  eyken^  die  men 
anebede. 

In  desen  tiden  was  ganginge  mede 
tusschen  Ziohgen  ende  Diest  ter  stede 
rechte  bi-na  te- midden  werde, 
daer  dede  menich  ere  bedeverde 
tot  ere  eyhen  (dat  si  a  cont), 
die  alse  een  cruse  gewassen  stont, 
met  twee  rayen  gaende  ut, 
daer  menich  quam  overluat, 
die  daer-ane  hinc  scerpe  ende  staf, 
en  seide,  dat  hi  genesen  wer  daer-af, 
Som  liepense  onder  den  bom,  etc. 

Here  is  a  Christian  pilgrimage  of  sick,  people  to  a  cross-shaped 
tree  between  Sicken  and  Diest  in  Brabant,  and  the  hanging 
thereon  of  bandage  and  staflf  upon  recovery,  as  at  p.  1167.  1179  ; 
conf.  the  heathen  oscilla  (p.  78).  The  date  can  be  ascertained 
from  Le  Long's  Velthem. 

p.  77.]  '  Deo8  nemora  incolere  p^rsuasum  habent  (Samogitae) 
....  credebat  decs  iyitra  arbores  et  cortices  latere '  says  Lasicz, 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  1, 138.  The  Ostiaks  have  holy  woods.  Klemm  3, 121. 
The  Finnic  'Tharapita '  should  be  Tharapila.  Gastrin  215  thinks 
-pila  is  bild,  but  Kenvall  says  tharapilla =hoTned  owl,  Esth.  tor- 
ropil,  Verhandl.  2,  92.  Juslen  284  has  pöllö  bubo,  and  373 
iarJiapöllö  bubo.  With  this,  and  the  ON.  bird  in  Glasis  lundr, 
conf.  a  curious  statement  in  Pliny  10, 47  :  in  Eercynio  Germaniae 
mltu  invisitata  genera  alitum  accepimus,  quarum  plumae  ignium 
viodo  colluceant  noctibus;  conf.  Stephan's  Stoflief.  116. 

p.  78  n.]  Oscilla  are  usu.  dolls,  puppets,  OHG.  tocchun,  Graff 
5,  365.  They  might  even  be  crutches  hung  up  on  the  holy  tree 
by  the  healed  (Suppl.  to  75).  But  the  prop,  meaning  must  be 
images.  On  church  walls  also  were  hung  offerings,  votive  gifts, 
rarities:  si  hiezen  diu  weppe  hohen  in  die  Tdrclien  an  die  mure^ 
Servat.  2890. 

p.  79.]  A  Celtic  grove  descr.  in  Lucan's  Phars.  3,  399;  a 
Norse  temple  in  Eyrbyggja-s,  c.  4. 

p.  80.]    Qiefers  (Erh.  u.  Bosenkr.  Ztschr.  f.  gesch.  8,  261— 
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285)  supposes  that  the  templum  Tanfanae  belonged  at  once  to  the 
r  Cherusci^  Ghatti  and  Marsi ;  that  Tanfana  may  come  from  tanfo, 
trancas  (?),  and  be  the  name  of  a  grore  occupying  the  site  of 
Eresburg,  now  Ober^Marsberg  ;  that  one  of  its  trunci,  which  had 
escaped  destruction  by  the  Romans  (solo  aequare  he  makes  burn- 
ing of  the  grove),  was  the  Irmensnl,  which  stood  on  the  Osning 
between  Castrum  Eresburg  and  the  Carls-schanze  on  the  Brans- 
berg,  some  4  or  5  leagues  from  Marsberg,  and  a  few  leagues 
from  the  Buller-born  by  Altenbeke,  the  spring  that  rose  by 
miracle,  D.  Sag.  118. 

p.  80.]  To  the  isamo'dori  in  the  Jura  corresp.  Trajan's  Iron 
Gate,  Turk.  Demir  Icapa,  in  a  pass  of  Dacia.  Another  Temir  Jcapa 
in  Cilicia,  Koch  Anabas.  32.  Müller  lex.  Sal.  p.  36.  Clausura  is 
a  narrow  pass,  like  Qepiioirvkai,  or  irvKa^  alone ;  conf.  Schott's 
Deutschen  in  Piemont  p.  229. 

p.  85.]  As  castrum  was  used  for  templum,  so  is  the  Bob. 
hostel,  Pol.  koSciel  for  church.  Conversely,  templum  seems  at 
times  to  mean  palatium ;  conf.  '  exustum  est  palatium  in  Thorn- 
burg'  with  'exustum  est  famosum  templum  in Thornburg,'  Pertz 
5,  62-3,  also  '  Thornburg  castellum  et  palatium  Ottonis '  5,  755. 
The  OS.  rdkud  is  both  templum  and  palatium.  Beside  '  casulae ' 
=fana,  we  hear  of  a  cella  antefana  (ante  fana?).  Mono  Anz.  6, 
228. 

p.  85.]  Veniens  (Chrocus  Alamann.  rex)  Arvernos,  deluhrum 
illud  quod  Gallica  lingua  vo^^o^aZa^e  vocant,  diruit  atque  subvertit; 
miro  enim  opere  factum  fuit,  Greg.  Tur.  1,  32.  The  statement  is 
important,  as  proving  a  difference  of  religion  between  Celts  and 
Germans:  Chrocus  would  not  destroy  a  building  sacred  to  his 
own  religion.  Or  was  it,  so  early  as  that,  a  christian  temple  ? 
conf.  cap.  39. 

p.  85.]  Expressions  for  a  built  temple :  '  hof  fttti  hann  t 
tftninu,  ser  J?e88  enn  merki,  )7at  er  nu  kallat  tröllaskeiff/  Laxd.  66. 
sal,  Graff  sub  v. ;  der  sal,  Diemer  326,  7.  AS.  reced,  OS.  rakutl, 
seems  conn,  with  ra^ha,  usu.  =  res,  caussa,  but  ^  zimboron  th.ia 
racha,'  0.  iv.  19,  38  j  conf.  wih  and  wiht.  Later  words :  pltiaz^ 
hue,  bloz'hus,  Graff  4, 1053.  abgot-hue  fanum  1054.  The  Lausitz 
Mag.  7,  166  derives  chirihhd,  AS.  cyrice,  from  circus.  O.  Si. 
tzerky,  Dobr.  178;  Croat,  czirkva,  Camiol.  zirkva,  Serv.  to-fct^«, 
0.  Boh.   cjerkew,  Pol.  eei^kiew  (conf.  Gramm.  3,  156.       Pref.    t>o 
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Schnitze  xi.  Graff  i,  481).  The  sanctuary^  ON.  griffastadr,  is  not 
to  be  trodden,  Fornm.  sog.  4, 186 ;  beast  nor  man  might  there  be 
harmed,  no  intercourse  should  men  with  women  have  (engi  vi"8skipti 
skyldu  karlar  vi^  konar  ega  )?ar,  Pornald.  sog.  2,  63. 

p.  86.]  Heathen  places  of  worship,  even  after  the  conversion, 
were  still  royal  manors  or  sees  and  other  benefices  endowed  with 
the  estate  of  the  old  temple,  like  Herbede  on  the  Ruhr,  which 
belonged  to  Kaufnngen,  D.  Sag.  589.  Mannh.  Zbschr.  3,  147. 
Many  manors  (also  glebe-lands  ace.  to  the  Weisthümer)  had  to 
maintain  '  eisernes  vieh,  fasel-vieh,'  bulls  for  breeding  (p.  98)v 
la  Christian  as  in  heathen  times,  holy  places  were  revealed  by 
signs  and  wonders.  A  red-hot  harrow  is  let  down  from  heaven 
(Sommer),  like  the  burning  plough  in  the  Scyth.  tale  (Herod.  4, 
5),  D.  Sag.  58-9.  Legends  about  the  building  of  churches  often 
have  the  incident,  that,  on  the  destiüed  spot  in  the  wood,  lights 
were  seen  at  night,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  ground  plan  of  the 
fatnre  edifice.  They  appear  to  a  subulcus  in  the  story  of  Oanders" 
helm,  Pertz  6,  309-10 ;  to  another,  Prickio  by  name,  in  the  story 
of  FrecienJwrst,  where  St.  Peter  as  carpenter  designs'  the  figure 
of  the  holy  house,  Dorow.  i.  1,  32-3 ;  conf.  the  story  at  p»  54  and 
that  of  Wessobrunn,  MB.  7,  372.  Falling  snXruo  indicates  the 
spot,  Müllenh.  113;  conf.  Hille-snee,  Holda's  snow,  p.  268  n.  304. 
Where  the  falcon  stoops^  a  convent  is  built,  Wigand's  Corv. 
giiterb.  105.  The  spot  is  suggested  by  cows  in  a  Swed.  story, 
Wieselgren  408;  by  resting  animals  in  a  beautiful  AS.  one, 
Kemble  no.  581  (yr  974). 

p.  87.]  On  almost  all  our  German  mountains  are  to  be  .seen 
footmarks  of  gods  and  heroes,  indicating  places  of  ancient  worship, 
e.g.  of  Brunhild  on  the  Taunus,  of  Gibich  and  Dietrich  on  the 
Hartz.  The  AUerhätenberg  in  Hesse,  the  'grandfather-hills^ 
elsewhere,  are  worth  noting. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRIESTS. 

p.  88.]  Religion  is  in  Greek  evaißeia  and  Oprfa/ceia  (conf.  Oprj' 
(TKevo»,  p.  107).  /car  evaißetav^pie,  Lucian  5,277.  Religio  = 
iterata  lectio,  conf.  intelligere,  Lobeck's  Rhematicon  p.  65.     It 
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is  rendered  ia  OHG.  glosses  by  heit,  Hattemer  1,  423;  goie-dehii 
deyotio^  cote-dehtigi  devoat,  anadaht  intentio,  attentio^  Graff  5, 
163.     Pietas^  peculiarly,  by  'heim-minna  unde  mag-minna,*  Hatt. 

I,  4^3.  Credisclieit,  Servafc.  762,  is  sham-piety,  conf.  p.  35  n. 
'  Dis  fretas '  in  Plaut.  Gas.  2,  5  =  Gote  forahtac,  0.  i.  15,  3. 

p.  88.]  Oudja,  go9i,  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  AS.  proper 
name  Ooda,  Kemble  1,  242.  For  ap^t'Cpev^,  Ulph.  has  auhumüh 
gudja,  Matt.  27, 62.  Mk.  8,  31 ;  but  auhumists  veiha,  Joh.  18, 13. 
The  priest  hallows  and  is  hallowed  (p.  93),  conf.  the  consecration 
and  baptism  of  witches.  Göndul  consecrates:  n&  vigi  eh  Jfik 
undir  oil  j^au  atkraeiSi  ok  skildaga,  sem  OSinn  fyrimaelti,  Fornald. 
sog.  1,  402.  The  words  in  Lactant.  Phoenix,  'antistes  nemomm, 
luci  veneranda  sacerdos,'  are  rendered  by  the  AS.  poet :  bearwes 
bigenga,  wudubearwes  weard  207,  27.  208,  7.  The  priest  stands 
before  Ood,  evavrt  rov  0€ov,  Luke  1,8:  giangi  furi  Grot,  0.  i.  4, 

II.  The  monks  form'daz  Gotes  her,'  army,  Beinh.  P.  1023. 
The  Zendic  äthrava,  priest,  Bopp  Comp.  Gram.  42.  Spiegel's 
Avesta  2,  vi.  means  fire-server,  from  lltars  fire.  Dat.  athr£.  Pol. 
xiadz  priest,  prop,  prince  or  sacrificer,  Linde  2,  1164'*;  conf. 
Sansk.  xi  govern,  kill,  xaja  dominans. 

p.  89.]  Ewart  priest :  ein  ewart  der  abgote,  Bari.  200,  22. 
Pass.  329,  56,  etc.  ewarde,  En.  244,  14.  prfetor  und  ir  ewe 
wester  243,  20. 

p.  89  n.]  Zacharias  is  a  ß-uod  gomo,  Hel.  2,  24.  Oar  kluger 
mann,  kluge  f  ran,  still  signify  one  acquainted  with  secret  powers 

of  nature;  so  the  Swed.  'de  klokar/  Fries  udfl.  108. The  phrase 

'der  guote  man*  denotes  espec.  a  sacred  calling:  that  of  a  priest, 
Marienleg.  60,  40,  a  bishop.  Pass.  336,  78,  a  pilgrim,  Uolr.  91. 
Nuns  are  guote  frowen,  Eracl.  735.  klöster  und  gv^te  liute, 
Nib.  1001,  2,  etc.  die  goede  man,  the  hermit  in  Lane.  4153-71. 
16911-8,  etc.  So  the  Scot,  'gxuieman^s  croft*  above;  but  the 
name  Outmans-hausen  was  once  Wötenes-hAsen  (Suppl.  to  154). 
BonS'hommes  are  heretics,  the  Manichseans  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Cambery  1165;  buonuominij  Macchiav.  Flor.  1,  97. 
158.  The  shepherds  in  O.  i.  12,  17  are  guote  man.  Engl,  good- 
man  is  both  householder  and  our  biedermann.  Grda  is  addressed 
as  goS  kona,  Ssem.  97*;  in  conjuring:  Alrftn,  du  vil  guote  (p. 
1202n.) 

p.  89.]     Christian*  also,  though  of  Germ,   origin,  seems   the 
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OHG.  heit-haß  sacerdos^  from  heit  =  ordo;  hence,  in  ordinem 
sacram  receptns.  MH6.  heithafte  liute,  sacerdotes,  Fundgr.  1, 
94 ;  conf.  eithaße  berren,  Ksrchr.  1 1 895.  AS.  gelungen,  reverend, 
and  espec.  religiosas,  Homil.  p.  344. 

p.  90.]  Agathias  2,  6  expressly  attributes  to  the  heathen  Ala- 
manns  of  the  6th  cent,  diviners  (/iavretv  and  XPWH^^^^^)>  ^"^o 
dissuade  from  battle;  and  princes  in  the  Mid.  Ages  still  take 
clergymen  into  the  field  with  them  as  counsellors :  abbates  pii, 
scioli  bene  consiliarii,  Bud).  2,  253.  Ordeals  are  placed  under 
priestly  authority,  Saam.  237-8.  In  the  popular  assembly  the 
priests  enjoin  silence  and  attention :  silentium  per  sacerdotes,  qui- 
bas  tum  et  coercendi  jtis  est,  imperatur.  Germ.  11.  In  addition 
to  what  is  coll.  in  Haupt's  Ztschr.  9,  127  on  Must  and  unlnst,' 
consider  the  tacitu»  preeari  of  the  TJmbr.  spell,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Fastnachts-spiele. 

p.  91 .]  The  Goth.  J^oßjcm,  usjrropjan  transl.  iiveiv  initiare,  and 
yvfiyd^eiv,  exercere  GDS.  819 ;  may  it  not  refer  to  some  sacred 
function  of  heathen  priests,  and  be  connected  with  the  Gallic 
druid  (p.  1036  n.),  or  rather  with  pruSr  (p.  423)?  Was  heilac 
said  of  priests  and  priestesses  7  conf.  '  heilac  huat,'  cydaris,  Graff 
4,  874;  Heilacflät,  God.  Lauresh.  1,  578;  Heilacbrunno,  p.  587; 
Heiligbär,  p.  667-8.  Priests  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  feast,  they 
consecrate  the  cauldron :  sentu  at  Saxa  Sunnmanna  gram,  hann 
kann  helga  hver  vellanda,  Saem.  238* ;  so  Peter  was  head-cook 
of  heaven,  Lat.  ged.  des  MA.  p.  336.  344.  Priests  maintain  the 
9aered  beasis,  horses  and  boars,  Herv.-s.  cap.  14 ;  conf.  BA.  592. 
In  beating  the  bounds  they  seem  to  have  gone  before  and  pointed 
oat  the  sacred  stones,  as  the  churchwardens  did  aflerwards ;  they 
rode  especially  round  old  churches,  in  whose  vaults  an  idol  was 
supposed  to  lie.  Priests  know  the  art  of  quickening  the  dead, 
Holtzm.  3,  145.  They  have  also  the  gifts  of  healing  and  divina- 
tion :  iarpofiavrt^,  ^sch.  Suppl.  263. 

p.  91.]  In  many  Aryan  nations  the  priestly  garment  is  white, 
Graecus  augur  pallio  candido  velatus,  umber  et  Romanus  trabea 
purpurea  amictus,  Grotef.  inscr.  Umbr.  6,  13.  Roman  priests 
and  magistrates  have  white  robes ;  see  the  picture  of  the  flamen 

^  The  fidrrit  interprets  dreams,  entrails,  flights  of  hirds,  bat  is  no  speaker  of 
oracles,  xfln^f^^^^*  VhViB,  i.  34,  8.  [In  Plato's  Timieas  72  B,  /uimt  (fr.  ludvoiun) 
U  the  inspired  speaker  of  oracles.] 
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dialis  in  Hartang  1,  193.  Scbwenck  27;  amictns  veste  alba 
sevir  et  praetor,  Petron.  65.  The  Cimbrian  priestesses  in  Strabo 
are  Xevx^ifiove^  (p.  55-6),  and  the  Gothic  priest«  in  Jörn.  cap.  10 
appear  in  camdidis  vestibus.  The  Gallic  druids  are  arrayed  in 
white  (p.  1206),  the  priest  of  Gerovit  in  snow-white,  Sefridi  v. 
Ofctonis  p.  128  (Giesebr.  Wend,  gesch.  1,  90).  In  the  Mid.  Ages 
too  white  robes  belong  to  holy  women,  nuns,  die  goede  man  met 
wüten  clederen.  Lane.  22662-70. 

The  Gothic  pileati  (Kl.  sehr.  3,  227.  GDS.  124)  remind  ns  of 
the  '  tria  genera  pileorum,  qaibus  sacerdotes  ntantar :  apex,  tutu- 
lu8,  galerua*  in  Suetonii  fragm.  p.  m.  335.  The  picture  of  a 
bearded  mAn  in  Stalin  1,  161-2,  is  perhaps  meant  for  a  priest. 
The  shaven  hair  of  Christian  and  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  is 
probably  a  badge  of  servitude  to  God ;  GDS.  822. 

p.  91.]  Snorri  goS,  like  the  AS.  coifi,  rides  on  a  mare, 
Eyrbygg.  s.  34 ;  and  the  fiamen  dialis  must  not  mount  any  kind 
of  horse,  Klausen  j3En.  1077.  Härtung  1,  194.  Possibly  even 
the  heathen  priests  were  not  allowed  to  eat  things  with  blood, 
but  only  herbs.  Trevrizent  digs  up  roots,  and  hangs  them  on 
bushes,  Parz.  485,  21 ;  in  a  similar  way  do  Wilhelm  the  saint  and 
Waltharius  eke  out  their  lives,  Lat.  ged.  d.  MA.  p.  112. 

p.  92.]  Among  gestures  traceable  to  priestly  rites,  I  reckon 
especially  this,  that  in  the  vindicatio  of  a  beast  the  man  had  to  lift 
up  his  right  hand  or  lay  it  on,  while  his  left  grasped  the  animal's 
right  ear.  The  posture  at  hammer-throwing  seems  to  be  an- 
other case  in  point,  RA.  65-6.     GDS.  124-5. Kemble  1,  278 

thinks  coifi  is  the  AS.  ceofa,  diaconus. 

p.  93.]  Christian  priests  also  are  called  'God's  man,  child, 
kneht,  scale,  deo,  din,  wine,  trut,'  or  '  dear  to  God,'  conf.  Mann- 
hardt  in  Wolfs  Ztschr.  3,  143.  Gotes  man  (Suppl.  to  p.  20-1). 
Gotes  kint=ipneBt,  Greg.  1355.  Beinh.  714;  or=pi]grim,  as 
opp.  to  welt-kind  (worldling).  Trist.  2625.  der  edle  Gotes  hnelit, 
said  of  Zacharias  and  John,  Pass.  346,  24.  349,  23.  60;  of  the 
pilgrim.  Trist.  2638.  Gotes  riter,  Greg.  1362.  ein  wirer  Gotis 
scale,  Ksrchr.  6071.  OHjGr.  Gota-deo,  Gotes-deo,  fem.  -diu  (conf. 
ceile  De,  culde,  servant  of  God,  Ir.  sag.  2,  476).  der  Gotes  trit. 
Pass.  350,  91.  Among  the  Greek  priests  were  ayx^^^^h  Lucian 
dea  Syr.  31 ;  conf.  the  conscii  deorum,  Tac.  Germ.  10.  Amphi- 
araus  is  beloved  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  i.e.  he  is  fidyri^.     On  his 
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death  Apollo  appoints  another  of  the  same  family^  Od.  15^  245. 
253.  ^ 

p.  93.]  If  priesthood  could  be  hereditary,  the  Norse  go"8i 
mast  have  been  free  to  marry,  like  the  episcopus  and  diaconus  of 
the  early  Christians  (1  Tim.  8,  2.  12)  and  the  Hindu  Brahmin. 
Not  so  the  Pruss.  waidlot  or  waidler,  Nesselm.  p.  xv.  and  p.  141. 
To  appoint  to  the  priesthood  is  in  ON.  signa  goffom,  or  gefa, 
tbongh  the  latter  seems  not  always  to  imply  the  priestly  office : 
|>eir  voro  gumnar  goÖom  signaÖir,  Ssom.  117**.  gefinn  O^ni, 
Fornm.  sog.  2,  16S.  enn  gaf  hann  (Brandr)  gu9unum,  ok  var 
hann  kalla^r  Guff-branar,  Fornald.  sog.  2,  6;  his  son  is  Gu^- 
roondr,  and  his  son  again  Gu'Sbrandr  (  =  0H6.  Gota-beraht)  2,  7. 
Does  this  account  for  divination  being  also  hereditary  (p.  1107)  ? 
p.  93.]  The  god  had  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  and  hunting 
(p.  42),  priest  and  temple  w^re  paid  their  dueSy  whence  tithes 
arose :  hof-tollr  is  the  toll  due  to  a  temple,  Fornm.  s.  1,  268.  On 
priestly  dwellings  see  GDS.  125. 

p.  94.]  German  divination  seems  to  have  been  in  request 
even  at  Rome :  haruspex  ex  Germania  missus  (Domitiano),  Suet. 
Domit.  16.  Soothsayers,  whom  the  people  consulted  in  particular 
cases  even  after  the  conversion,  were  a  remnant  of  heathen  priests 
and  priestesses.  The  Lex  Visig.  vi.  2,  1  :  *  aiiolos,  aruspices, 
vatidnantes  consulere,'  and  5 :  '  execrabiles  divinorum  pronun- 
iicUiones  intendere,  salutis  aut  aegritudinis  responsa  poscere.^ 
Liutpr.  6,  30:  'ad  ariolos ^yel  ariolas  pro  responsis  accipiendis 
ambalare,'  and  31 :  'in  loco  ubi  arioli  vel  ariolae  fuerint.' 

The  ON.  spä^maö'r  is  called  rdif-spakr,  Sasm.  175%  or  fram-mss 
like  the  prophet  Grlpir  172".  175».  ^hfram  um  ser  175*'^.  farit 
er)>az  ek  forvissac  175*.  )?ü  oil  urn  ser  orlög  for  176''.  Grlpir 
lygr  eigi  177''.  Gevarus  rex,  divinandi  doctissimus,  industria 
praenagiorum  excultns,  Saxo  Gram.  p.  115.  (conf.  p.  1034. 
1106).  The  notion  of  oraculum  (what  is  asked  and  obtained  of 
the  gods),  vaticinium,  divinatio,  is  expr.  by  ON.  frett :  frettir 
fiogSa,  Saem.  93*.  fretta  beiddi,  oracula  poposci  94*  geek  til 
fretiar,  Yngl.  21  (Grk.  ypaaOai  np  Oetp,  inquire  of  the  god). 
Conf.  frghtan,  SnppL  to  p.  37;  OHG.  freht  meritum,  frehiic 
meritus,  sacer;  AS.  fyrht  in  Leg.  Canuti,  Thorpe  p.  162. 

p.  95.]  German  women  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  sacrifices 
(p.  56  n.);  women  perform  sacrifice  before  the  army  of  tb©  Thracian 
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Spartacus  (b.c.  67),  who  had  Grermans  ander  him,  Plutarch  Grass. 
All.  The  Bomans  excluded  women,  so  do  the  Cheremisses,  p. 
1235-6,  the  Lapps  and  the  Bori&ts,  Klemm  8,  87.  111-3. 

p.  95-6.]  A  druias  Gallicana  vaiicinans  is  mentioned  by  Vopis- 
cus  in  Aurel.  44,  in  Numer.  13-4;  by  Lampridius  in  Alex.  Sev. 
60.  Drusus  is  met  by  a  species  barbarae  muUeris  humana  amplior, 
Suet.  Claud,  c.  1.  Dio  Cass.  55,  1.  Chatta  muHer  vaticinans  Suet. 
Vitel.  c.  14.  Veleda  receives  gifts :  Mumius  Lupercus  inter  dona 
missus  Yeledae,  Tac.  Hist.  4,  61.  A  modei*n  folktale  brings  her 
in  as  a  goddess,  Firmenich  1,  334-5.  On  Albf-una  conf.  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  9,  240.  Of  Jetiha  it  is  told  in  the  Palatinate,  that  she 
sought  out  and  hewed  a  stone  in  the  wood :  whoever  sets  foot  on 
the  fairy  stone,  becomes  a  fixture,  he  cannot  get  away,  Nadler  p. 
125.  292.  Like  Pallas,  she  is  a  founder  of  cities.  Brynhild,  like 
Yeleda,  has  her  hall  on  a  mountain,  and  sits  in  her  tower,  Vols.  s. 
cap.  25.  Hother  visits  prophetesses  in  the  waste  wood,  and  then 
enlightens  the  folk  in  edlto  monti»  vertice,  Saxo  Gram.  p.  122. 
The  white  lady  of  princely  houses  appears  on  a  tower  of  the  castle. 
The  witte  Dorte  lives  in  the  tower,  MuUenh.  p.  344.  When  mis- 
fortune threatens  the  Pedaseans,  their  priestess  gets  a  long  beard, 
Herod.  1, 175.  8, 104.  Women  carve  and  read  runes  :  Kostbera 
kunni  skil  runa,  Saem.  252%  reist  runa  252^.  Orn^  reist  rünar  a 
kefli,  Fornm.  s.  3,  109.  1 10  (she  was  bom  dumb,  p.  388).  In 
the  Mid.  Ages  also  women  are  particularly  clever  at  writing  and 
reading.     RA.  583.  , 

p.  98.]  To  the  Norse  prophetesses  add  Qroa  völva,  Sn.  110, 
and  Göndul,  a  valkyr,  Fomald.  s.  1,  398.  402,  named  appar.  from 
gandr,  p.  1054.  420.  Thorgerffr  and  Irpa  are  called  both  hörga- 
brü&r,  temple- maid,  and  Holga-brudr  after  their  father  Hölgi, 
p.  114,  637.  A  Slav  pythonissa  carries  her  sieve  in  front  of  the 
army,  p.  1111-2;  others  in  Saxo  Gram.  827;  conf.  0.  Prnss. 
waidlinne,  Nesselra.  pref.  15. 
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GODS. 

p.  104  n.]   The  Goth,  manleika,  OHG.  mannalihho  (conf.  avhpia<i 
fr.  avfip  man),  lasts  in  MHG.  wehstne  manlich,  Fundgr.  2,  123. 
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goldtn  manlich,  Servat.  2581.  'apud  manlicha/  where  the  image 
stands,  Notizenbl.  6,  168. 

p.  105.]  Though  Tacitas  mentions  no  image  in  haman  shape^ 
bat  only  signa  and  formae  {effigiesqne  et  signa  qaaedam  detrada 
lucis  in  proeliam  ferunt,  Germ.  7,  conf.  vargr  hängir  fyr  vestan  dyr, 
ok  drüpir  öm  yfir,  Ssem.  4P) ; — yet  the  expression '  nwweTiipsnm, 
si  credere  velis/  used  of  the  divine  Mother  in  her  bath,  cap.  40, 
does  seem  to  point  to  a  statae. 

p.  106.]  In  the  oldest  time  fetishes — stones  and  logs — ^are 
regarded  as  gods'  images,  Gerh.  Metron.  p.  26.  Gr.  to  ßpira^;  in 
the  Tragic  poets  is  a  god's  image  of  wood  (conf.  eUwv),  though 
Benfey  1,  511  says  'of  clay;'  ^avov,  prop,  graven  image  fr.  fc« 
I  scrape,  often  means  a  small  image  worn  on  the  person,  e.g.  the 
Cleo  in  Pans.  iii.  14,  4;  ayaXfia,  orig.  ornament,  then  statue ; 
^(oBiov,  liter,  little-animal  15,  8.  Statues  were  made  of  particular 
kinds  of  wood  :  ^oavov  ayvov,  of  the  vitex  agnus-castus  14,  7 
(conf.  ramos  de  nohilissimo  agno  casto,  Evag.  Fel.  Fabri  1, 156-7), 
as  rosaries  of  mistletoe  were  preferred,  cum  paupere  culta  stabat 
in  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus,  Tib.  i.  10,  20.  Irish  dealbh,  deilbh, 
deilbhin,  deilbhog,  imago,  statua,  figura.  Beside  the  Boh.  modla, 
idol  um  (fr.  model  ?  or  fr.  modliti,  to  pray  ?),  we  find  balwan,  block, 
log,  idol,  Pol.  balwan,  Miklos.  baVvan\  Wall,  balavanu,  big  stone 
(p.  105  n.),  which  Gam ett.  Proceed.  1,148,  connects  with  Armoric 
'peulvan,  a  long  stone  erected,  a  rough  unwrought  column.' 
OHG.  avara  (p.  115-6)  stands  for  imago,  statua,  pyramis  (irman- 
SÜ1),  pyra,  ignis,  Grafif  1,  181 ;  conf.  Oriaches- avara  (p.  297) ;  OS. 
avaro  fiUus,  proles,  AS.  eafora.  The  idea  of  idolum  is  never 
clearly  defined  in  the  Mid.  Ages:  the  anti-pope  Burdinus  (a.D. 
1118.9)  is  called  so,  Pertz  8,  254-5.  Even  Beda's  Hdolis  servire' 
2,  9  is  doubtful,  when  set  by  the  side  of  'daemonicis  cultibus 
servire '  2,  5. 

p.  107.]  On  Athanaric's  Worship  of  idols,  conf.  Waitz's  Ulfila 
p.  43. 62.  Glaudian  de  B.  Getico  528  makes  even  Alaric  (a.d.  402) 
exclaim  :  Non  ita  di  Oetici  faxint  manesqtis  parentum  !  Compare 
the  gods'  waggon  with  saeer  cumis  in  Tac.  Germ.  10  and  Suppl. 
to  328-9  below.  Chariots  of  metal  have  been  found  in  tombs. 
Lisch  Meckl.  jb.  9,  873-4.     11,  373. 

p.  108.]  That  the  Franks  in  Clevis's  time  had  images  of  gods, 
is  proved  farther  by  Bemigius's  epitaph  on  him:  Contempsit  ere- 
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dere  mille  Nnmina,  qaae  variia  horrent  portenta  figuris.  On  the 
other  hand^  Gregory  of  Tours^s  account  (1 ,  84)  of  the  Alamann 
king  Ghrocas  in  the  Srd  century  compelling  St.  Privatns  in  (jaol 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  is  vaguely  worded:  Daemoniis  immolare  com- 
pellitur,  quod  spurcum  ille  tarn  exsecrans  quam  refatans;  on 
Chrocus  conf.  Stalin  1,  118. 

p.  108  n.]  Old  idols  in  churches  were  placed  behind  the 
organ  (Melissantes  orogr.  p.  437 — 9)  in  Duval's  Eichsfeld  341. 
'An  idols*  chamber  was  in  the  old  choir/  Leipz.  avant.  1, 89 — 91; 
'the  angels  out  of  the  firewood  room/  Weinhold's  Schles.  wtb. 
17^;  fires  lighted  with  idols,  conf.  Suppl.  to  p.  13 — 15.  Giants' 
ribs  or  hammers  hung  outside  the  church-gate,  p.  555  n.;  urns 
and  inverted  pots  built  into  church-walls,  Thiir.  mitth.  i.  2, 
112—5.  Steph.  Stoflief.  p.  189,  190.  A  heathen  stone  with  the 
hoof-mark  is  let  into  Gudensberg  churchyard  wall,  p.  938. 

p.  113.]  The  warming  (baka),  anointing  and  drying  of  gods' 
images  is  told  in  Fri^]?iof8-s.  cap.  9  (p.  63).  But  the  divine 
snake  of  the  Lombards  was  of  gold,  and  was  made  into  a  plate 
and  chalice  (p.  684).  The  statua  ad  humanos  tactus  vocalis,  Saxo 
p.  42,  reminds  of  Memnon's  statue.  Some  trace  of  a  Danar^s 
image  may  be  seen  in  the  brazen  dorper,  p.  535.  On  the  arm- 
rings  in  gods'  images  conf.  the  note  in  Miiller's  Saxo  p.  42.  Even 
H.  Sachs  1,  224**  says  of  a  yellow  ringlet :  '  du  nähmst  es  Gott 
von  füssen  'rab,'  ofi"  God's  feet;  and  ii.  4,  6^:  ihr  thet  es  Gt)t  von 
füssen  nemmen.  Four-headed  figures,  adorned  with  half-moons, 
in  Janmann^'s  Sumlocenne  p.  192 — 4.  On  nimbi,  rays  about  the 
head,  conf.  p.  323  and  Festus :  capita  deorum  appellabantur  fas- 
ciculi facti  ex  verbenis.  Animals  were  carved  on  such  figures,  as 
on  helmets ;  and  when  Alb.  of  Halberstadt  456^  transl.  Ovid's 
'Ilia  mihi  niveo  factum  de  marmore  signum  Ostendit  juvenile, 
gerens  in  vertice  picum,'  Met.  14,  318,  by  '  truoc  einen  speht  uf 
siner  ahseln/  he  probably  had  floating  in  his  mind  Wodan  with 
the  raven  on  his  shoulder.  Even  in  Fragm.  40*  we  still  find : 
swuor  bi  alien  gotes-bilden. 

p.  114  n.]  Gods'  images  are  instinct  with  divine  life,  and  can 
move.  Many  examples  o(  figures  turning  round  in  Bötticher's 
Hell.  Temp.  p.  126.  One  such  in  Athenaeus  4,  439 ;  one  that 
turns  its  face,  Dio  Cass.  79,  10:  sacra  retorserunt  oculos,  Ov. 
Met.  10,  696 ;  one  that  walks,  Dio  Cass.  48,  43.     iBpdei  rä  ^oava 
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Kol  Kivierai,  Lacian  ed.  Bip.  9,  92.  120.  378;  deoram  svdasse 
simulacra^  Cic.  de  divin.  2,  27.  simulacruin  Apollinis  Cumani 
quatriduo  flevif,  Augnstiu.  Civ.  Dei  3,  11;  Lanuvii  simulacrum 
Janonis  sospitae  lacrirnasse,  Livy  40,  19;  lapidam  j?e<tts  =  statua- 
rnm  lacrimae,  Glaudian  in  Eufcrop.  2,  43.  simulacrum  Jovis 
cachinnum  repente  edidit,  Suet.  Calig.  57.  Flames  burst  out 
from  head  and  breast,  Herod.  6,  82.  An  Artemis  drops  her  shield^ 
Paus.  iv.  13, 1.  Not  only  are  they  spoken  to  (interdiu  cum  Capi- 
tolino  Jove  secreto  fabolabatur,  modo  insusurrans  ac  praebens 
invicem  aurem,  modo  clarins,  nee  sine  jurgiis.  Suet.  Calig.  22), 
but  they  answer.  Being  asked,  ^  visne  ire  Bomam,  Juno  ?  '  she 
nods  and  says  yea,  Livy  5,  22, 

The  same  in  Teutonic  heathenism.  Th6r^s  image  walks  and 
talks,  Fomm.  s.  1,  302.  As  ThorgerS's  image  bends  its  hand 
to  keep  the  gold  ring  on,  Mary^s  does  the  same,  see  above,  and 
Ksrchr.  13142-265-323.  Vine.  Bellov.  25,  29  foil,  by  Heinr.  de 
Hervord  ad  an.  1049.  A  Virgin  sets  the  Child  down,  and  kneels 
to  it,  Marienleg.  228 ;  the  Child  is  taken  from  her.  Pass.  144,conf. 
Ges.  Ab.  3,  584.  A  Mary  receives  a  shot,  and  saves  the  man  it 
was  aimed  at,  Maerl.  2,  202.  A  Crucifix  embraces  a  worshipper, 
Keisersb.  seel.  par.  75^;  hows  to  one  who  has  forgiven  his  mortal 
foe,  Sch.  u.  Ernst  1522  cap.  628;  'dat  cruce  losede  den  voet,  unde 
stotte  ene,'  kicked  him,  Detm.  1,  7.  An  image  6t7e«  the  perjurer's 
hand  off,  Sch.  u.  Ernst  c.  249  ;  speaks,  Alexius  444.  490.  Maerl. 
2,  201 ;  and  turns  round,  KM.  1  (ed.  2)  xlix.  The  stone  visitant 
in  Don  Juan  nods  and  walks.  Gods'  images  fall  from  heaven 
ace.  to  the  Scythian  legend ;  so  does  the  figure  of  Athena,  Paus, 
i.  26,  7.  Or  they  are  stolsn  from  abroad,  dii  evocati,  e.g.  a 
Jano  (Gerh.  Etrusker  p.  31),  and  Artemis  from  Tauris,  Schol.  to 
Theocr. ;  conf.  Meiners  1,  420-3.  So,  in  the  Mid.  Ages,  relics 
were  stolen.  Again,  idols  are  washed,  bathed,  Schol.  to  Theocr. ; 
conf.  the  Alraun,  p.  1203.  They  were  even  solemnly  burnt;  thus 
in  the  Boeotian  daadals,  every  60  years,  14  oaken  images  of  Hera 
were  consigned  to  the  flames,  E.  Jacobins  Hdwtb.  d.  Gr.  u.  Bom. 
mythol.  394. 

p.  115.]  The  numbers  three  and  foiir  in  conn,  with  gods' 
images  occur  even  later  still.  At  Aign  on  the  Inn  near  Bottal- 
munster,  next  the  Malching  post-house,  a  St.  Leonard's  pilgrim- 
a(;e  is  made  to  five  brazen  idols,  the  biggest  of  which  is  called  the 
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Worthy,  The  peasants  say  none  but  the  worthy  man  can  lift  it. 
If  a  youth  after  his  first  confession  fails  to  lift  the  figure,  he  goes 
to  confession  again^  and  comes  back  strengthened.  The  festival 
is  called  The  three  golden  Saturday  nights  in  September.  A  girl 
proves  her  virginity  (also  by  lifting?).  The  Austrians  have  a 
Leonardos  chapel  too,  yet  they  pilgrim  to  Aign,  and  say  '  he  is 
the  one,  the  Bavarians  have  the  right  one/  conf.  Panzer's  Beitr. 
2,  82 — 4.  A  nursery-tale  (Ernst  Meier  no.  6,  p.  38)  describes  a 
wooden  sculpture  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  with  four  heads,  three 
of  which  belong  to  Donner,  Blitz  and  Wetter,  evidently  Donar, 
Zio  and  Wuotan. 

p.  118.]  Similar  to  the  irmen-pillar  with  Mercury^s  image  in 
the  Ksrchr.,  is  a  statue  at  Trier  which  represented  Mercury  flying, 
Pertz  10,  132.  The  Lorsch  Annals  make  Charles  find  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Irmenseule.  There  are  also  stories  of  mice  and  rats 
living  inside  statues,  Lucian  somn.  24;  in  Slavic  idols,  says 
Saxo;  the  Thor  that  is  thrown  down  swarms  with  large  mice, 
adders  and  worms,  Maurer  bek.  1,  536.  What  Rudolf  of  Fulda 
says  of  the  Irminsul  is  repeated  by  Adam  of  Bremen  (Pertz  9, 
286).  '  irmesuwel  der  cristenheit,'  Germania  1,  451,  conf.  444. 
The  Roman  de  Challemaine  (Cod.  7188,  p.  69)  describes  the  war 
of  the  Franks  with  the  Saxons  : 

En  leur  chemin  trouverent  un  mousiier 
que  li  Saisne  orent  fet  pieca  edifier. 
une  idole  y  avait,  que  les  Saisnes  proier 
venoient  come  dieu  touz  et  gloirefier. 
quar  leur  creance  estoit  selonc  leur  fol  cuidier 
quele  les  puist  bien  sauver  jousticier. 
Neptusnus  ot  ^  non  en  lonneur  de  la  mer. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  lofty  Irminsul  by  the  story  of  an  idol  Ltig 
or  Heillag y  60  cubits  high,  in  the  Wetterau,  Ph.  Diefienbach  291 
(heiliger  16h?). 

p.  121.]  On  Caesar's  '  Sol  et  Vulcanuset  Luna,*  see  GDS.  766. 
The  Indiculus  comes  immediately  after  the  Abrenuntiatio,  in 
which  Thuner,  Woden  and  Saxnothave been  named;  its  Mercury 
and  Jupiter  therefore  stand  for  German  gods,  as  indeed  several 
German  words  are  used  in  it :  nod-fyr,  nimidas,  frias,  dadsisas. 
The  Abrenuntiatio  requires  you  to  give  up  the  trilogy  Thuner, 
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Wöden,  Saxnöt,  and  all  the  unholies  that  are  their  fellows  ;  so 
there  were  three  heathen  gods,  and  more.  On  the  trilogy  conf. 
Pref.  H.  liv.,  and  in  Verelius,  sub  v.  blotskap,  the  passage  out 
of  the  Trojamanna-B.  p.  34,  where  Brutus  invokes  Th6r,  OSin  and 
Gejjon. 

p.  122.]  Saxo's  way  of  looking  at  the  Norse  gods  is  noticed 
p.  384-5.  The  thunder-god,  who  is  Tlwro  at  p.  41,  aud  Thor  at 
p.  103,  he  once  names  Jupiter.  Besides,  he  has  Plvio  and  D^  = 
Othinus  as  ValföSr  36.  140-7 ;  and  Pro^eiy ina  =  Hel,  43. 

p.  123.]  Lepsius,  Einl.  p.  131,  says  the  Egyptian  week  had  not 
7,  but  10  days.  '  Nine  days'  time  '  is  a  common  reckoning  among 
savages.  Klemm  2,  149.  To  nundinae  corresponds  ivvrifAap,  yet 
Nieb.  1,  308,  and  O.  Müller  Etr.  2,  324  think  the  Romans  had  a 
week  of  8  days.  The  seven-day  week  is  Semitic,  was  unknown 
to  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  rests  on  a  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  number  7 ;  conf.  Nessel m.  on  the  origin  of  the  week  (Königsb. 
deutsche  gesellsch..  May  22,  1845).     Titurel  2753  : 

Die  sieben  stern  sieben  tugende  haltent, 

Die  muozen  alle  mensche  haben,  die  da  z!t  der  tage  waltent. 

The  Provengal  names  of  days  in  Raynouard  sub  v.  dia,  0.  Fr. 
de-mierkes  for  mercre-di,  de-venres  for  vendre-di ;  conf.  Roquef. 
suppl.  v.  kalandre. 

p.  125.]     MHG. 1.  Sunnentac,  MS.  2,  190^     Amur  1578. 

1609-21.     Griesh.  114.    141.     suidac,  Pass.  299,68.  81. II.' 

mdntac,  Frauend.  32,  11.     maentaga  82,  1. III.  aftermaentag, 

Hätzl.  Ixviii».  aftermoniag,  Uhl.  volksl.  p.  723.  zistag  and 
zinatag,  WAckern.  Bas.  hss.  54-7;  also  Schweiz,  geschichtsfr. 
1.82-3.  161.  4,149.  ctrw^a^,  Weisth.  1,  759.  2m«^a^,  Dietr. 
drach.  320^.  Justinger  59,  Keisersp.  zistig,  Tobler  458.  eHiag, 
Fundgr.  1,  75.  MB.  27,  89*  (1317).  132»  (1345).  Lang  reg. 
4,  71 1»  (1300).  Grätzer  urk.  of  1319,  etc.;  but  ibid,  erchtag, 
1310.  Schwabe  tintenf.  19.  56.  erctag  in  Hartlieb,  Superst.  H., 
cap.  31-2.     erichtag,  Beheim,  76,  16.    H.  Sachs  1,  206^.    Hütten 

3,  358.     eretag  in  Guben,  48,  32. IV.  mitwoche,  Bas.  hss.  57. 

rnittoelie,  Diemer,  357,  5.  von  dem  mitechen,  Tund.  44,  27.  dee 
mütiehen,  MB.  27,  90  (1317).  27,  98  (1321).  der  midechen, 
Grätzer  urk.  of  1320,  mitich,  mitichen,  1338.  midechon,  Griesh. 
2,  48.  '  an  dem  nehsten  guotemtag  (!),  Schreiber  1,  486  (see  p. 
124  n).         V>  Records  of  the  14th  cent,  waver  betw.  doaresdag 
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and  donredag,  Dunratac,  Pass.  57,  87,  efcc.  dünderstag,  dunders- 
tag  alw.  in  Conr.  of  Weinsbg.  dorstage,  Schweiz,  geschichtsfr. 
3,  260  (1396).     Dunredagh,  Maltzan  2,  6.     Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  406. 

donredagh,  Maltzan  2,  45. VI.  phincztag,  Beheim  78,  8.     MB. 

27,  131'»  (1343).  vritach,  Griesh.  2,  48.  frehtag,  Grätzer  urk. 
of  1310.     des  vriegtages,  S.  Uolrich,  1488. 

p.  125.]  OS. These  have  to  be  guessed  from  the  follow- 
ing later  forms :  I.  sundach,  Ssp.    sondag,  Pom.  1486.     Klempiu 

488. II.  mandag,  ibid. III.  dinsdag,  Coin.  urk.  of  1261. 

Höfer  no.  5.  dinstcLg,  1316,  ib.  p.  112;  dynsdais,  p.  277.  dince- 
dagh,  Pom.  urk.  of  1306,  p.  354.  dmscdag,  Magdeb.  urk.  of 
1320,  p.  142.  dinstagh,  Quedl.  of  1325,  p.  17U.  dingstdag, 
Bavnsbg.  urk.  of  1332,  p.  258.  dynstag,  Siebertz  no.  652.  6ö8 
(1315-43).  dinxtdag,  Ditm.  landr.  of  1417  ed.  Michels,  p.  32. 
dyristhedach,  Detmar  2,  287.  dinschedach,  Weisth.  3,  88.  90. 
dyngstedag,  urk.  of  Maltzan  2,  270.  dincaedagh  2,  34.  dinghe- 
stedaghes,  dingsted,^  dynsted.,  dyngesd.  2,  179.  210.  207.  142. 
dinxstedages,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  405-406.  dingstedag,  Hammer- 
broker  recht.  Did  any  Low  German  district  in  the  Mid.  Ages 
retain  Tisdag  ?  Scarcely :  all  seem  to  have  forms  beginning 
with  din,  agreeing  with  Nethl.  dinsdag,  and  corrup.  from  the 
older  disendach ;  hence  our  present  dienstag.  Dinstag  appears 
as  early  as  1316  at  Schleusingen,  1320-2  at  Erfurt  (Höfer  p.  120. 

146.  153).     dingesdag,  Klempin  488. IV.  gudinsdag,  gudens- 

dag,  Höfer  no.  6.  7.  (1261-2).  des  mitwehens,  Maltzan  2,  88. 
in  denie  mitwehene  2,  113.  des  mydtoehen,  Hpt  Ztschr.  5,406. 
des  middewekenes,  Höfer  166  (in  1323  at  Halberstadt),  mitd- 
welceiies  870  (in  1331).     medewekes  360  (in  1324).     middeweke, 

Klempin. V.  dunresdach,  Ssp.  donredag,  Klempin.  dunredagh, 

urk.  of  Maltzan,  2,  6.     Hpt  5,  406.     donredagh,  Maltzan  2,  45. 

VI.  vridach,  Ssp.  frigdag,  Klempin. VII.  sunavent,  Ssp. 

2,  66  (one  MS.  satersdach),  sonnavend,  Klempin.  saterdag  is 
Nethl.  and  Westph.,  not  Saxon,  saterstag,  Seibertz  724*  (1352). 
satirsdach,  Marienlieder.  Hpt  10,  80-1.  saterstag,  Spinnr.  evang., 
Coin  1538,  title.  In  Freidank  169,  15,  one  MS.  changes  '  suoneä 
tac'  into  satersdach.  soierdag,  Firmenich  1,  30P;  sorresdUeg  1, 
495  at  Eupen. 

M.  Nkthl. 1,   sondaeh,  Decker's   Lekensp.    1,    38. II. 

maendach,  Decker  ib. III.  dinxdach,  Decker,    disdag  desdag, 
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Coremans  p.  49.    dUendaighes,  Heda  p.  443.     De  klerk  1,  804. 

disendach,  Uhl.  1,  415. IV.  woonsdach,  Decker. V.  donre- 

dach,  Decker,  donderdaeh,  Lane.  13970. ^VI.  vridach,  Decker. 

den  vrindach,  Lane.  25310.  sfnndaghes,  Maerl.  3,  284.  sfnndaechs, 

De  klerk    1,  708  in  1303. VII.  saterdach,  Decker.     In  the 

Leyen  van  Jezns  p.  27-8.  74-5.  234  the  Jewish  notion  of  Sab- 
bath is  lamely  reildered  by  saterdach. 

p.  126.]     Fris. III.  tihsdi,  tisdey,  Hpt  Ztschr.  1,  107. 

VII.  A  fuller  form  'sn-avend^  occurs  in  the  Gen.  snavendesy 
Anhalt  nrk.  of  1332,  Höfer  163. 

North-Fris.   forms   in   Outzen,    p.    38. IV.    Weadansdai, 

Landeskunde  4,  248.     Winjsday  in  Silt,  MüUenh.  167. V. 

Türsdei  and  Tüsdei, VII.  in  =  evening,  eve,  as  in  'gude  e^en 

to  ye,'  Shaksp.  good-en. 

AS. IV.  Mercoris  die,  hoc  est  Wodnesdag,  Kemble  5,  94 

(in  844). 

OE. III.  tweisdaie.     IV.  wensdaie,  Garner,  Procdgs,  p.  232. 

ON.  in   Gula}?.  p.  9. III.    Tysdagr.    IV.  Offemdagr.    V. 

porsdagr.     VL  Freadagr.     VII.  ßvatffagr. 

SwiD. 1.   Bunnundaghr,   östg.      (conf.   p.    126  n.).      VIT. 

loghurda^h,  östg. 

NoBW. rV.  mekedag,     VL  Freadag,  Dipl.  Norv.  vol.  3,  no. 

787  (in  1445). 

Jut. IV.  Voensdag,  voinsdau,  Molb.  dial.  653.     VI.  Freia. 

Vn.  Luora^  Foersom,  p.  12. 

Anol. IV.  Vonsdaw. 

p.  127  n.]  On  the  Roman  altar  in  Swabia,  see  Stalin,  1,  111. 
On  the  circle  of  planetary  gods,  Lorsch  in  Jb.  d.  Bheinlande  iv. 
183.  V.  298—314.  The  8  figures  on  the  altar  may  signify  the 
gods  of  nundinae.  The  Germ,  week  has  Odin  in  the  middle,  his 
sons  Tyr  and  Thor  next  him  :  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter. 

p.  129.]  Snorri  too,  in  his  Form41i,  has  interpretations  and 
comparisons  with  the  Bible  and  classical  mythology.  Freyr  he 
identifies  with  Saturn  (p.  217). 

p.  130.]     The  Ests,  Finns  and  Lapps  name  the  days  thus : — 

Est. 1,  pühhapääw,  holy  day.     II.   esma^pääw,  first  day. 

III.   teisipääw,  second  day.     IV.    Icesknäddel^   mid-week.     V. 

'  The  Slavic  ned61ia,  orig.  Sunday,  now  means  week. 
VOL.  IT.  B 
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^lelyapääw,  fourth  day.  VI.  rede  (redi),  fast-day?  VII.  Zau- 
pääw;  poolpääw,  half- day.  tt    7     h' 

F,KN. 1.  sunnuntai.     II.  maanan.     III.  twtai.  ^  IV.  kesk^ 

wiycko.  Y.  tuorstaL  VL  peryandai ;  is  this  Peran's  day  dis- 
placed (conf.  Perendan  below)?  or,  as  the  Finns  have  no  F,  a 
corrup.  of  Fredag?  [Prob,  the  latter,  conf.  Peryedag;  and  the 
Finns  are  fond  of  adding  an  N.] .     VII.  lauwandai. 

Swkd.Lapp. l.aileh    IL  manodag.   lll.tisdag.    lY.haska 

wahko.    V.  tuoresdag.     VI.  peryedag.     VII.  lawodag. 

Norw.Lapp. 1,  sodno  helve,     II.  vuosarg,     HI.  viangebarg. 

IV.  gaskvohko.    VI.  fastobeive  fast-day,  and  peryedag. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WODAN. 

p.  131.]     The  name  of  the  highest  god,  whom  the  other  gods 
perve  as  children  their  father  (Sn.  23),  often  occurs  in  OHG.,  like 
n&rrgott  much  later,  as  a  man's  name :    Wotan,  Schannat  312, 
Woata7i   318,   Wuotam,  342.   386-9.     Langobardic    glosses   have 
Odan  and  Oodan,  Hpt  Ztschr.  1,  557 ;  conf.  Goddn  5,  1.  2.     In 
the  Abrea.  we  find  Woden  ;  perh.  Wedan  too  is  OS.      (Suppl.  to 
154) ;  on  Wodaii  conf.  Lisch  Meckl.  Jb.  20,  143.     AS.,  beside 
Woden,  has  Othan  (Sup.  to  5)  ;  Offon,  Sal.  and  Sat.  83  ;  Eowäen 
(p.  161  n.).     Nth  Pris.  Wede,  Wedke,  MüUenh.  167.    Wedki  ta«ri  ! 
Landesk.  4,  246.     For  Norse  O^inn,  once  Oddiner,  conf.  Munch 
on  Odd's  01.  Tr.  94.     Audon,  Yngl.  c.  7,     Does  Avdun  in  Norw. 
docs,   stand  for  0«in  ?     Oden  in  Östögtl.  =  hin  onde,  Almqvist 
371\      In   the   Stockh.    Adress-calender   for    1842,  p.  142,  are 
actually  two  men  named  Odin.     Rask,  Afh.  1,  377-8,  takes  the 
Lett.  Vidvut  for  the  Vodan  of  the  Vides  (Lettons),  while  Vogt  1, 
141  makes  Widewud,  Waidewud  a  Prussian  king.     With  Vut  in 
the  Orisons,  conf.  Vuodan  in  the  Valais,  of  whom  M.  0.  VuUie- 
min  relates  in  his  La  reine  Berte  et  son  temps,  Laus.  1843,  p.  3 : 
*  Un  jour  on  avait  vu  Wuodan  desoendre  le  Rhone,  telle  6tait  du 
moins  la  croyance  populaire,  Vipee  nue  dans  nne  main,  un  globe 
d*or  dans  I'autre,  et  criant  rigon  haionassou  (fleuve  souleve  toi) ! 
et  le  fleuve  s' ^levant  avait  detruit  une  partie  de  la  ville.*     On  my 
inquiring  (through  Troyon)  if  the  name  in  the  story  was  really 
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Wuodan,  the  answer  was  distinctly  Yes,  and  the  town  destroyed 
was  Martigny.  Carisch  182^  has  vutt  idol,  which  some  derive 
from  vultus,  vonlt,  face,  or  portrait,  others  from  votum ;  conf. 
magliavntts  (Sop.  to  35  n.). 

p.  132.]  Wuotan  from  watan,  like  0e6^  from  deeiv,  Sansk. 
vddanais,  Schleicher  in  Kuhn's  Ztschr.  4,  399.  He  stands  closely 
conn,  with  weathei-,  OHG.  wetar,  aer,  aether,  and  wind  (Sap.  to 
115);  he  ia  storm,  byr,  faria,  wild  hunter,  uma,  Tmir,  Jumala, 
spirit ;  he  is  also  called  Ofnir,  Vafu^Sr,  Vafj^ru-Snir.  Bat  why  in 
Saem.  3^  does  OSinn  give  önd,  and  Hoenir  68,  when  surely  OSinn 
should  give  68  ?  The  Bav.  wueteln  is  known  to  H.  Sachs :  das 
es  aufwudlet  grün  in  grün  {of  herbs)  v.  377^.  wudelt  das  kraut 
auf,  V.  378** ;  conf.  Wuotilgoz,  Wodelgedt,  p.  367  n.,  and  Woden's 
relation  to  Ge&t,  p.  164-5.  We  can  put  him  on  a  par  with  Zeus, 
Indra,  Loptr :  ai]p,  ov  av  Ti9  opofidaeie  teal  Aiay  Meineke's  Fragm. 
com.  4,  31.  ^schylus  in  Eum.  650  says  of  Zeus:  rh  K  aSXa 
travT  avo»  re  koI  KaroD  a-rpecfxav  rlOtfatv,  ovSey  aadfialvcov  fjiivei. 
Zeas  merely  touches,  breathes  upon  lo,  and  she  conceives  Epapho^ 
(the  touched),  -^sch.  Prom.  849 — 851.  i^  i'7ra<f>rj<i  ku^  innrvoia^ 
^W9,  iSsch.  Suppl.  18.  45.  itjxiiTTODp  312.  Oeiai^  iTnirvoiaiq 
iraverai,  576.  Dncange  sub  v.  Alt  anus  has  a  peculiar  gl.  Aelfrici : 
Altanus  Voden^  quae  vox  saxonice  Wodanum  sen  Mercurium 
J'onat  (conf.  p.  162  n.).  In  Wright  17^  '  Altanus  ßoden/  otherw 
Men  is  turbo ;  altanus  auster  is  a  wind.  On  Woldan  see  Hpt 
Ztschr.  5,  494. 

p.  132.]  With  Otfried's  gotewuoto  conf.  a  Schlettst.  gl.  of 
the  9th  century :  *  sub  tyranno,  under  themo  godowoden,'  Der 
^üeterich,  Servat.  2853.  ein  tobender  m;.,  Bari.  254,  21 ;  conf. 
gwyth,  p.  150  n.  In  the  Bifel  the  wild  host  is  called  Wodes-heer, 
and  a  savage  monster  of  a  man  Wuodes-yrooT,  Schmitz  1,  233 
In  the  Wetterau  band  of  robbers  was  one  Werner  Wuttwuttwutt, 
Schwenker  574.     Pfister  1,  157.  162. 

p.  133.]     It  is  not  SviöPr,  gen.  Svinns,  but  8vi9nr  ok  SviSrir, 

gen.  8viSiirs,  in  Saem.  46^.     Sn.  3.  24.  195. Beside  valfaffir, 

herfaÖir  (p.  817),  OSinn  bears  the  names  Rerjann,  Eerteitr, 
Gunnarr^lieji.  myth. 641»;  conf.  Herjans  dis,  Saem.  213^  fleygöCi 
O.  ok  t  folk  umskaut  5».  valr  la  par  ä  sandi  vitinn  enum 
^»neygjaEriggjar  fai5mbyggvi  (ibi  caesi  in  arena  jacuere,  dedicati 
unoculo  qui  Priggae  amplexibus  delectatur),  Sn.  1848, 236. 
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Non  humile  obscnramve  genas,  non  fanera  plebis 
PhUo  rapit  vilesque  animaa,  sed  fata  potentam 
Implicate  et  claris  complet  Phlegethonta  figaris, 

Saxo   Gram.  36. The  boards  head  in  the  Alamann  order  of 

battle  is  expressly  acknowledged  by  Agathias  2,  8  {Stalin  1, 160). 

p.  134.]  With  Paul  the  Deacon^s  account  conf.  the  older 
setting  in  the  Prol.  leg.  Hotharis  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  1.  There 
Wodan  and  Frea  remind  you  altogether  of  09inn  and  Frigg  in 
the  Grimnism&l.  O.  is  called  Sigr^höfundr,  Egilss.  640,  and  his 
dwelling  Sigtunir,  Yngl.  5.  Sn.  15. 

p.  136.]  On  name-giving,  ON.  nafn-festi,  see  GDS.  158-4. 
With  Eliffsdalf  conf.  Valaski&lf,  p.  817  n.  Does  OHG.  Biighen- 
scelp  belong  here?  Cod.  Lauresh.  no.  2597.  The  Gl.  Sletst. 
15,  7  have  acelb  fornice,  also  those  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  196.  scdf 
fornix,  Graff  6,  479.  biscilbit  in  clida,  Diut.  1,  342 ;  and  clida 
belongs  to  hli-8,  OHG.  hlit,  operculum.  The  Lex.  myth.  434 
explains  Hli'Sskiälf  as  porta  coeli  tremens. 

p.  136-7  n.]  Ood^s  chair  means  also  the  rainbow  (p.  733) ; 
Ood's  little  cliair,  among  the  Lausitz  Wends,  the  corpse-bird 
(p.  1134).  The  German  marchen  of  the  Tailor  who  climbs  the 
Lord's  chair,  of  iron-booted  Ferdinand,  of  faithful  John  and 
strong  Francis,  who  arrive  at  a  heaven  with  many  doors  (conf. 
WolPs  Dent.  mär.  u.  sagen  no.  5,  KM.  no.  3,  35,  Miillenh.  mar. 
no.  xii.),  resemble  the  Greek  notion  of  Zens's  throne  and  the 
several  doors  through  which  he  attends  to  the  prayers,  vows 
and  offerings  of  men,  Lucianos  Icaromenippus,  c.  25-6. 

p.  138.]  Wunsch,  wish,  seems  akin  to  Sansk.  vangksh,  vdnch 
opto,  desidero,  Bopp  Gl.  315*.  Pott  1,  235,  which  Bopp  thinks 
identical  with  Welsh  gwanc,  desire.  Wish  in  O.Fr.  is  souhait 
(p.  951n.)  and  avel,  pi.  aviaux,  Ren.  25131,  26828.  plus  bei  lui 
nestuest  souhaidier,  Ogier  1,  140,  Wunsch  is  god  of  bliss  and 
love,  who  wishes,  wills  and  brings  good  to  men.  We  still  speak 
of  God  as  the  giver  of  all  good,  all  gifts,  Kl.  Sehr.  2,  327-9. 
Wünschen  is  to  romance,  exaggerate,  imagine  :  sam  ez  gewünschet 
waere,  Rab.  240.  ob  ieman  wünschen  solde.  Nib.  281,  3.  780, 1. 
und  der  nu  w.  solde.  Ecke  202  (Hagen).  Also  to  wish  into 
being,  create,  Wigq,l.  327.  887.  5772.  so  viel  nur  immer  Gott 
Vater  w.  kann,  Zingerle  2,  64.    mit  wünsch,  by  divine  power. 
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Tifc.  347;  and  conversely  verwünschen  to  annihilate,  wünschen 
lernen,  to  learn  conjuring,  Miillenh.  395.  402.  [Of  wünsch  as 
the  Ideal,  a  page  and  a  half  of  examples  is  here  omitted.] 

p.  141.]  Wish  personified  appears  most  freq.  in  Hartmann, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  got  no  prompting  from  his 
French  original.     The  last  line  on  p.  138 : 

der  Wunsch  het  in  gemeistert  so,  Greg.  1097.  Er.  2740.     • 
only  reminds  ns  partially  of  a  French  poet,  Thib.de  N.  95 : 

beneet  soit  le  maistre 
qui  tele  la  fist  naistre ; 

while  Chrestien's  Erec  has  nothing  similar,  either  here,  or  in 
describing  the  horse  {Hartm.  Er.  7375),  or  the  palace  and  twenty 
ladies  (8213-77) ;  and  where  Hartm.  boasts  of  his  Enite : 

man  sagt  daz  nie  kint  gewan 

ein  lip  sd  gar  dem  Wunsche  glich.  Er.  330, 

Chrestien's  Erec  407  has  merely : 

que  tote  i  avoit  mis  s'entente 

nature,  qui  faite  Favoit  (conf.  vv.  415.  425).- 

Presently»  however,  in  his  : 

ich  waene  Oot  sinen  vltz 

an  si  hftte  geleit 

von  schoene  und  von  saelekeit,  Er.  338, 

where  Chrestien  had  said,  v.  429  : 

onques  Dex  ne  sot  faire  miauz 
le  nes,  la  bouche,  ne  les  iauz, 

Hartm.  draws  nearer  to  his  prototype  again.  His  Wtmsches 
gewalt  often  occurs  in  later  writers  : 

beschoenen  mit  Wunsches  gewalte,  Flore  6927. 

ir  lip  aller  wolgestalt 

gar  in  des  Wunsches  gewalt,  Meleranz.  8768. 

Wunsches  gewalt  h&n,  Berth.  239.  240. 

hie  Wunsches  gewalt,  hie  liep  &ne  leit 

in  immerwerender  Sicherheit,   Heinr.   Suso   in   Die   ewige 
Weisheit. 
Bat  the  phrase  becomes  more  and  more  impersonal : 
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# 

ei  hat  an  ir  wünsch  gewalt,  Altaw.  98. 
an  im  lit  der  xvunschgeivalt,  Dietr.  drach.  41^. 
drier  wünsche  gewalt,  MS.  2,  145^  (KM.»  8,  146-7). 
geben  mit  alles  Wunsches  gewalt,  Pass.  298,  1. 
aller  wünsche  gewalt,  Uhl.  volksl.  1,  21. 

conf,  i^ova-la^  TV)(elv  irapä  tov  Aio^  alrijaaadav  otov  iirtOviiHy 
Athen .  3,  24.  [Another  page  and  a  half  of  examples  is  here 
omitted.] 

p.  143 n.]  Even  Wolfram  in  Wh.  15,  7  has  'des  Wunsches 
zu ' ;  and  des  Wunsches  paradts  actually  occura  in  Bari.  52,  8 
and  in  the  Rudolf.  Vilmar  p.  64. 

p.  143.]  Wish  is  the  meting,  moulding,  casting,  giving, 
creating  (p.  22,  104  n.  139),  figuring,  imaging,  thinking,  faculty, 
hence  also  imagination,  idea,  image,  figure.  There  is  about  Wish 
something  inward,  uttered  from  within :  der  Wunsch  tihtefj 
Troj.  3096,  uz  tiefer  sinne  gründe  erwünschet  mit  dem  munde 
2960.  Apart  from  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  x^P''^  answers  to 
wünsch,  not  only  in  Lucian's  Pro  Imag.  c.  26  p.  52  :  KOßriv  to*? 
XCipifTLv  aireUaae,  but,  as  God  imparts  wishing,  it  is  said  of 
Hermes  :  09  po,  re  irdvrtDV  avOptaircov  epyoiai  x^ptv  fcaX  Kvho^ 
oird^ei,  Od.  15,  319.  Beside  des  Wunsches  aue  and  heilw&c,  we 
have  also  a  wunschsee  and  wunschbninne,  Problems  Unterharz,  s., 
no.  345;  a  Wünschberg  in  Panzer's  Beitr.  1,  116,  Wensdienborch 
in  Hpt  Ztschr.  1,  258,  Wunschilburg  in  Henricus  Pauper  115, 
Wünschelburg  a  village  near  Glatz.  '  Joannes  Wunschelberg  doctor 
vixit  circa  an,  1400,'  Flacius  cat.  test,  verit.  782,  in  Zarncke's 
Univ.  Leipzig  764  an.  1427, 888  an.  1438.  A  Wünschmichelbach, 
Baader's  Sagen  no.  345 ;  a  Wünschensuhl  near  Marksuhl,  ITiurin- 
gia  ;  a  'super  WünscJie '  and  Wunscheidorf,  Rauch  2,  198.  200. 

p.  143-4.]  Förstemann  has  no  name  Wunsc,  Wunscio,  which 
would  mean  wisher,  adopter,  but  Karajan  quotes  Wensco  and 
Sigiwunh  (for  Sigiwunsc,  conf.  Sigt^r),  and  Sigewnses-hoiz  about 

Eichstadt  (for  Sigiwunsces-holz),  MB.  31,  363,  year  1080. 

The  Oskmeyjar  are  called  nunnor  Herjans,  OSins  meyjar,  Sn. 
212*^.  Oskopnir  might  be  connected  with  it  and  explained  as 
'stragem,  campum  electionis  aperiens  '  from  opna  aperire,  of 
which  the  Vols,  saga  c.  18  makes  uskaptr.  Beside  the  Wuscfred 
of  Deira,  a  later  ono  is  mentioned  by  Beda  138,  19.  153,  5. 
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p.  145.]  As  Wnotan  seods  wind  and  weather,  and  stills  the 
stormj  sea^  it  is  said  of  the  christian  God :  daz  er  ans  alle  tage 
dienet  mit  weter  ioch  mit  toint,  Diemer  89,  18.  In  Parzival, 
Peirefiz  ascribes  it  to  Juno  that  she  daz  weter  fuocte,  fitted  750, 

5 ;  dem  Jano  ie  gap  segels  luft  757, 7 ;  segelweter  fuogte  767,  3. 

Vyggr  be  terror,  yggdrasill  means  the  horse  of  dread,  the  storm- 
courser,  perhaps  the  rushing  god  himself,  as  we  know  that  OSinn 
bears  the  surname  Yggr,  and  is  always  figured  as  the  rider  in  the 
air,  the  furious  hunter.  In  that  case  Yggdrasils  askr  (Pref.  li.)  is 
the  stormf ul  god's  ash.  OSinn  is  also  Hroptr,  alte  damans,  conf. 
OBG.  hruoft,  clamor,  GrafE  4,  1137:  Hroptr  gla«r,  Hpt  Ztschr. 
3, 154 ;  Hroptat^r,  p.  196.  And  the  surname  Farma-tyr,  Forma- 
gud'  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  deus  vecturarum  nauticarum, 
from  farmr,  onus  nauticum.  Meßngr,  SeBra.  272*  is  perh.  conn, 
with  mafr,  seamew.  Other  by-names  are  Fengr,  Ssem.  184*. 
Vols,  saga  c.  17,  p.  157;  Svafnir,  S»m.  93»;  Fiölriir,  Sasm. 
10*.  46^  184*.  Vols,  saga  c.  17,  p.  157  and  conf.  136.  193.  200. 
323.     He  is  'inn  reginkunngi  baldur  i  brynjo,^  Seem.  272^. 

p.  145.]  Similar  expressions  for  dying  are :  AS.  Dryhten 
Hcean,  Beow.  373.  ON.  kenna  einom  ftttünga  brautir  til  O&ins 
landa,  Saem.  80^.  far  till  Oden,  Geyer  1,  123;  conf.  gefa  Offni, 
Landn.  5,  10.  The  miser  collecting  treasures  is  said  in  Sweden 
to  fjma  Oden,  Geyer  1,  123.     Kl.  sehr.  8,  197. 

p.  145  n.]  The  conception  of  OSinn  as  an  evil  being  is  clear 
in  the  ON.  *hva^a  Offins  latum  ?'  quid  hoc  mali  est  ?  shortened  to 
'bva&  latum,'  quid  hoc  rei  estf  Wormius  mon.  dan.  p.  11  ;  l&t 
is  amissio,  mors;  conf.  our  'was  des  teufels?*  Fomm.  sog.  3, 
1 79  has  '  öfögnu'Sr  sendr  af  Offni,*  mischief  sent  from  0. ;  OSinn- 
dcell  11,  151  periculosus,  insociabilis,  diflBicilis,  is  interpr.  'illr 
vi^fangs*  12,  430;  Offinndcela  6,  374  periculum,  infortunium, 
interpr.  '  vandrae^i,  vandamftl,  nandsyn '  1 2,  430.  DsbU  itself  is 
mansuetus,  afiabilis. 

p.  147.]  OSin's  outward  appearance  is  alluded  to  in  many 
other  places;  hinn  eineygji  Friggjar  fa'8m-bjggvir,  Sn.  1848  p. 
236.  He  is  Hengikiaptr,  labeo,  cui  pendet  maxilla,  Sn.  146  (p. 
1075  n.);  Earbarffr,  Flaxbeard,  from  hör,  linum;  to  SigurSr 
appears  the  Longbeard,  and  helps  him  to  choose  Grani,  Vols.  c. 
13.  6DS.  688-9.  To  Saxo's '  Othinus  os  pileo  obnubens '  answers 
Ilia  surname  Orimnir  larvatus,  from  grima.     As  'Grimnir'  he 
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ehewB  himself  to  men  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  to  try  them,  e.g.  to 
Geirrö«r ;  as  '  Gestr  blindi '  to  Hei«rekr,  as  '  G&ngr&«r '  to  Vaf- 
)?rAiSnir.  Compare  the  German  märchen  of  the  old  Beggar- 
woman,  KM.  150,  whose  clothes  begin  to  burn,  as  Grimni's  did. 
In  the  case  of  Hei'Srekr,  Gestr  guesses  riddles  for  another^  as  the 
miller  or  shepherd  does  for  the  abbot,  Schmidt  85 — 9.  Again 
OSinn  appears  as  the  one-eyed  bondi  Hrani,  and  bestows  gifts, 
Hrolf  Kr.  saga  c.  39.  46  (Fomald.  s.  1,  77.  94).  The  Pomm. 
s.  5, 171-2  says :  'hann  var  stuttklaeddr,  ok  hafSi  sidan  hatt  ni^r 
fyrir  andlitit,  ok  b&  6gerla  äsjonu  hans;  skeggja'Sr  var  hann;' 
conf.  the  blind  (one-eyed  ?)  Hatt,  Sv.  äfventyr  1,  363.  GDS. 
578.  Swed.  legend  gives' OSinn  a  pointed  hat,  uddehatt,  which 
agrees  with  the  peculiar  shape  of  certain  tombstones,  wedge- 
shaped,  like  a  man-trap.  But  he  is  called  hauga-drottinn, 
Yitterh.  acad.  handl.  14,  73.^  Now  uddehatt  is  nsu.  a  dwarf's 
hood  or  cape  of  darkness ;  hence  also  he  appears  as  *  lord  of 
dwarfs.'  At  the  same  time  the  hat  is  a  wishing-hat  and  Mer- 
cury's hat.  He  appears  as  an  old  man^  or  as  a  hunter  on  high 
horse  with  three  hounds  which  he  gives  away  to  a  youth;  and 
a  Smaland  story  expressly  names  him  Odeti,  Sv.  folkv.  I,  212. 
Oammal  gräman  gives  advice,  but  may  not  stay  beyond  cock- 
crow, Arvidsson,  3,  3.  Similar  is  the  one-eyed  witch,  Norske 
event.  141-2.'  'In  Germany  too  we  can  now  find  many  traces 
of  this  divine  apparition.  A  Oraymantle,  a  Broadhat  often  turns 
up  in  nursery  tales,  see  Haltrich  p.  10.  39.  44;  an  old  man 
fetches  the  children,  p.  4.  He  appears  as  Old  One^eye  45.  55, 
as  Stone-goat  44,  Wild-cat  63.  God  comes  in  the  guise  of  an  old 
beggar,  stands  godfather,  and  gives  gifts,  KM.  no.  26 ;  or  as  a 
grey-bea/rded  mannihin,  Frommann's  Munda.  4,  328;  conf.  the 
old  beggar-woman,  KM.  no.  150;  as  One-eyed  Flap-hat,  Alsatia 
1856  p.  131.  A  grey  smith  heals,  Hpt  Ztschr.  1,  103.  In  St. 
Martin's  cloak  and  hood  Simrock  sees  Wuotan's  wishiug-oloak, 
Martinsl.  xvii. 

p.  147.]  When  OBinn  hurled  the  spear,  then,  says  the 
Völuspft,  was  the  first  war  in  the  world.  He  is  geira  drotiinn, 
Egilss.  639.  geiri  undaffr  oc  gefinn  Odhi,  Seem.  27**.  marka  sik 
Offni,  p.  1077.  under  Otto  III.  a  man  in  a  dream,  after  taking 
a  pious  vow,  was  transfixed  by  two  lances  of  the  martyrs  Crispin 
and  Crispinian,  Pertz  5,  787.     The  giant  Oden  in  Sv.  afvent.  455 
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(some  yeraioDS  omit  the  name)  possesses  costly  things,  as  the 
god  does  his  apea/r.  Oat  of  such  notions  sprang  the  OBG.  names 
Kerans,  Folchans,  Hpt  Ztschr.  7,  529.  Is  this  spear  more  like 
Apollo^a  destractive  dart,  or  the  sceptre  of  Zens  (p.  680)  ?  Is 
the  name  of  the  Lombard  royal  line  of  Ounginge  conn,  with 
Oungriir  ?  GDS.  687-8. 

p.  148  n.]  In  Herod.  4,  15  Aristeas  is  called  Apollo^s  raven, 
%.e.  priest,  as  Porphyry  tells  us  the  Magians  called  the  priests  of 
the  San-god  ravens.  Three  ravens  fly  with  St.  Benedict,  Paul. 
Disc.  1,  26.     In  Goethe's  Faust  12,  127  the  witch  asks  Mephis- 

topheles  :  But  where  are  your  two  ravens  f Doves  sit  on  Gold- 

Mariken's  shoulders,  MüUenh.  403.  AMove  sits  on  the  head  and 
shoalder  of  a  boy  at  Trier,  Greg.  Tar.  10,  29;  one  perches  three 
times  on  the  head  of  St.  Severus,  Myst.  1,  226-7,  another  settles 
on  St.  Gregory's  shoulder  1,  104. 

p.  148.]  Flugu  hrafnar  tveir  of  HniJcars  öxlum,  Huginn  til 
hauga,  enn  ft  hrae  Muninn,  Sn.  322.  The  ravens  daily  sent  out 
return  at  dogurSarmftli  42;  conf.  F.  Magnusen's  Dagens  tider 
p.  42.  fara  Vidris  grey  valgiörn  um  ey,  Saem.  154».  hrafnar  tveir 
flagu  merS  J^eim  alia  leilS,  Nialss.  80.  On  Odens  foglar,  Odens 
tvalar,  see  Sup.  to  159. 

p.  148.]  O&in-Neptunus  resembles  both  Poseidon  and  Zeus, 
who  rise  out  of  the  sea  as  bulls.  OSinn  shows  himself  to  Olaf  as 
a  boatman,  Twkkva  maffr,  Fomm.  s.  2,  180 ;  and,  as  the  man  in 
the  boat,  fetches  Sinfiötli's  body.  Vols.  c.  10.  Like  him  are  the 
divine  steersman  in  the  Andreas  (Pref.  xziv.  xmr.),  and  the 
thirteenth  man  who  steers  the  twelve  Frisians,  who  has  the  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  throws  it  at  a  well-spring,  and  teaches  them  justice, 
Bichth.  4S9.  440.  Yet  we  also  come  upon  OSinn  Hnikar  as  a  kdrl 
afbiargi,  Saem.  183-4. 

p.  149.]  Byr,  Burr  is  QSin's  father,  p.  348-9.  gefr  hann 
(0.)  byri  brögnom,  Saem.  113^  A  fair  wind,  ON.  oska-byrr,  is 
in  the  Swed.  rhyming  chron.  onsho  bor.  Even  the  German  may 
very  likely  have  had  a  wwnsch-biir  as  well  as  wünsch- wint,  for  we 
find  in  Pass.  379,  19  :  in  kam  von  winde  ein  ebene  bür,  die  in  die 
segele  da  slnoc.  201,  29  :  dö  quam  ein  alsd  geltche  bür.  380, 
78 :  das  in  wart  ein  guote  bür.  On  the  other  hand :  so  er  den 
wint  ze  wünsche  hat.  Er.  7795.  Wunsches  weter,  Urstende  125,  85. 
Got  schuof  im  sanften  snezen  wint,  Ernst  5,  238  (Sup.  to  145). 
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The  himmlische  kind  makes  guten  wind,  Osw.  960-5.  1220 ;  but 
also  the  storm  wind  1137.  2731.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  Zeos 
espec.  that  sent  a  fair  wind :  Aw  ovpo^,  Od.  15^  297.  Zeis  ovpov 
laWev  15,  475.  Zev^  evdvefjuo^:,  Paus.  iii.  13,  5.  Also  a  ^Epfiry; 
aipto^  is  named  '  inter  deos  qui  ad  pluviam  eliciendam  a  mago 
advocantur/  Cass.  Dio  71,  19;  and  Hermes  or  Theuth  was  tbe 
Egyptians'  rain-god  71,  8  (Sup.  to  175). 

p.  150.]  With  the  AS.  dialogue  betw.  Sat.  and  Sal.,  conf. 
Kemble's  Salomon  p.  323  :  Mercurius  gigas.  In  Altd.  Bl.  2,  190 
the  other  dialogue  is  entitled  '  Adrian  and  Ritheus,'  and  contains 
the  words :  '  saga  me,  hwft  wrät  bdcst^afas  aerest  ?  ic  ]?e  secge, 
Mercurius  se  gigantJ  In  Smaland  there  rides  a  man  resembling 
OiSinn,  with  fiery  breath,  and  a  rune  staff  in  his  mouth,  Hpt 

Ztschr.  4,  509. Theuth  not  only  invented  letters,  but  dice: 

7r€TT€/a9,  fcvßeia^  as  well  as  jpdfißiaTa,  Plato's  Phaadr.  274. 
And  QSinn  is  not  only  the  finder  of  runes,  but  lord  of  dice- 
throwing.  An  ON.  dicer's  prayer  is  (Sup.  to  1234)  :  at  )?& 
Fiölnir  falla  lätir,  ßat  er  ek  kasta  kann  !  F.  Magn.  lex.  myth.  646 
(Fiölnir  =  OiSinn,  Sup.  to  145).  And  there  was  a  proverb:  ]?u  ert 
ecki  einn  i  leik,  ef  O&inn  styffr  ßik.  On  the  Devil  as  dicer,  conf. 
p.  1007.  Players  invoked  Thörr  and  OSinn,  Frigg  and  Freyja 
together  with  Enoch  and  Elias,  Christ  and  Mary,  F.  Magn.  lex. 
myth.  646. 

p.  150  n.]  On  Owydion  and  Don  see  Villemarque's  Bardes 
bretons  388.  The  milky  way  was  also  called  '  Arian  rod  mercU 
Don,'  Davies's  Mythol.  205.  Leo  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  3,  224  derives 
Gwydion  from  gwyd,  men»,  fi€vo<;  (p.  162  n.),like  OSinn  from  ON. 
od'r,  mens.  The  Irish  Jia  Oeden,  Gael,  di  ciadain,  ciadaoin  may 
indeed  be  expl.  as  ceud  aoine,  first  fast;  but  see  O'Brien  168'. 

The  sentence  in  the  Prol.  legis  SaliceB :  '  Mercurius  Trismegisim 
primus  leges  .^gyptiis  tradidit,'  comes  from  Isid.  orig.  5,  3. 
Tervagan,  Tervigant  may  have  to  do  with  Trebeta,  Gesta  Trev. 
(Pertz  10,  131). 

p.  154.]  On  Wodenes'berg,  ^husen,  ^wege  conf.  Förstern.  2, 
1566.  in  Wodeneswego  Pertz  8,  604;  de  Wodeneswege  8,  676. 
Vudenesvege,  Lisch,  Örzen  2^  161 ;  Oudenswege,  2^,  136.  Agaio, 
Wodonesberg,  Lacomb.  l,no.  97. 117.  Witanes-berc  (Wuotanes?), 
Cod.  dipl.  Juvav.  95  (an.  861).  Mons  Mercurii,  Fredegar  c.  55. 
Then,  Wodensbeorg,  Kemble  5,  78.  137.     Woddanbeorg  3,  457. 
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Wonhlinc  3,  415.  5,  112.  291.  Woncumb  5,  78.  137.  Wodnes^ 
detis  5,  238.  Wodnesdic  3,  403.  413.  452-5-6.  460-4-6.  5,  215. 
238.  Wonlond  5,  235.  6,  355.  Woddes  geat  5,  78.  137. 
Wonstoe  3,  227  {Kl.  Sehr.  2,  57).  Wonäc,  quercus  Jovis  3,  458. 
Won-alre  (-aider)  4,  459.  Bat  how  are  Wonred,  Wonreding, 
Beow.  5925-38  to  be  explained  ?  OS.  Wetanspeckia  for  Wedanes- 
speckia  (-bridge,  wooden  bridge),  Lünzel  12.  53.  Nth  Fria. 
Wedes'hoog,  Wens-hog,  Winis-hog,  Miillenh.  167.  Other  names 
in  Nordalb.  stud.  1,  138.  Weadanask,  Jb.  f.  Schlesw.-holst. 
landesk  4,  248.  Wonsfleth  in  Holstein,  OS.  Wodenstorp,  now 
Wunstorf  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  58),  can  ace.  to  Förstern.  2, 1578  be  traced 
back  to  Wungeresdorf.  WuninsdoT^,  Caes.  Heisterb.  9,  18. 
Wotenes-hüsen,  Trad.  Fold.  Dronke  38,  221.  Cod.  Fuld.  no.  610 
p.  274,  now  Gntmanns-hausen  (Dronke  237*).  A  Wons-husen  in 
Weimar,  and  one  near  Nidda,  Landau^s  Wetterau  218.  Wonsaz, 
Bamb.  verein  10,  108.  A  Wonsees  betw.  Baireut  and  Bamberg; 
yet  conf.  '  in  der  wonsass/  MB.  27,  141,  and  wonsassen,  Schm.  4, 
80.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  58.  A  Sigeboto  de  WuoJiten-geseze  (Wuotanes  ?) 
in  MB.  11,  167.  About  the  Fichtelgebirge  lie  also  Wtmsiedel 
(Wotanes-sedal  ?),  Wonsgehai,  Wonsgehäu,  Wmidsgehäu,  Wohns- 
gehaig,  a,  village  on  the  Neunberg  by  Mistelgau,  Baireut,  Panzer's 
Beitr.  2,  101.  'flumen  quod  vulgo  Wotinprunno  dicitur,'  Sin- 
nacher,  2,  635.     TFa^an-brunnon,  Lacomblet  1,  no.  103. 

p.  154.]  OSinn  is  a  rider;  hence  called  Atriffi,  he  who  rides 
np  ?  (as  Thörr  is  Elorriffi,  p.  167  n.);  conf.  also  Tggdrasils  askr 
and  the  story  of  the  World-tree,  p.  960.  The  Hervarar-saga 
(Fomald.  s.  1,  486)  has  a  riddle  on  OSinn  and  Sleipnir.  On  a 
rune-stone  in  Gothland  is  supposed  to  be  carved  '  Oden  and  his 
eight-legged  Sleipnir,'  Dybeck  1845,  91.  The  horse  is  often 
mentioned  with  him  :  '  om  Oden  och  hans  has  tar '  they  say  in 
Upland  and  Gothland ;  in  Smaland  they  speak  of '  Odens  stall 
och  krubba,'  Bääf;  conf.  the  'hunter  on  high  horse,'  Sup.  to  147. 
A  horse  with  six  legs  in  Haltrich  35-6  ;  with  eight  49 ;  an  eight- 
legged  talking  sun-steed  101. 

p.  155  n.]  '  Odinus  pascit  equos  sues  in  follein  inclusus,'  Pall 
Vidalin  610;  conf.  '  i  bälg  binda,' Vestg.  lag.  p.m.  48.  veit  ec 
at  ec  hSck  vindga  meiiSi  &  naetur  allar  nio,  geiri  undaiSr  ok  gefiun 
OSni  sialfr  sialfum  mer,  Sssm.  27^  (see  note  on  KM.  no.  146). 
Charles  abo  splits  a  stone  before  the  battle,  Wächter^s  Heidn. 
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denkm.  42-3 ;  conf .  the  story  of  the  Swedish  general  45^  and 
that  of  Hoier^  Benecke's  Wigal.  452.  In  Irish  legend  too  the 
divine  hero  Fin  Barre  has  his  horse  shod  by  a  mortal  smithy  and 
joggles  the  fourth  leg  in,  Ir.  sagen  2,  85  ;  conf.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  450. 
p.  157.]  In  the  district  of  Beilngries,  Bavaria,  the  bunch  of 
ears  is  left  for  the  Waudl-gaul,  and  beer,  milk  and  bread  for  ihe 
Wavdl'hunde,  who  come  the  third  night  and  eat  it  up.  If  you 
leave  nothing,  the  beaver  (bilmer-schnitt)  will  pass  through  your 
fields.  In  the  last  cent,  they  still  kept  up  a  harvest-feast  called 
Waudh-mahe,  setting  out  fodder  for  the  black  steeds  of  Waude, 
while  they  drank  and  sang : — 

0  heilige  sanct  Mäha, 

beschere  übers  jähr  meha, 

so  viel  köppla,  so  viel  schöckla, 

so  viel  ährla,  so  viel  tausend  gute  gährla. 

If  the  reapers  forgot,  they  were  told  :  '  Seids  net  so  geizig,  and 
lasst  dem  heilgen  S.  Mäha  auch  was  steha,  und  macht  ihm  sein 
städala  voll ; '  conf.  the  less  complete  account  in  Panzer's  Beitr. 
2,  216-7.  Three  stalks  are  left  for  Oswald,  three  ears  tied  three 
times  round  with  flowers,  viz.  the  cornflower  (centaurea,  blue), 
the  blotze  (red  poppy,  papaver  rho&as),  and  camomile.  The  red 
poppy  is  also  called  Miedel-magn  (Mary's  mohn).  Panzer  2, 
214-5-6.  Schm.  2,  555.  608;  in  Swabia,  Her-got's  kitele  or 
mantele.  The  Russians  leave  a  sheaf  standing  for  Volos  (Veles)^ 
*  toward  Volos's  beard  (borod).' 

p.  159.]  OffinS'Ve  occurs  (988)  in  'episcopatus  Othenes^ 
wigensis/  Lappenb.  Hamb.  urk.  no.  5.  On-njö,  Oden-tjö  in 
Skäne,  Böstanga-socken,  lies  over  a  submerged  castle  named 
Odinsgärd  (see  the  story  in  Sup.  to  946),  Dy beck's  Buna  1844, 
32-3.  In  OnS'hdlla  were  washed  the  old  men  that  threw  them- 
selves down  the  cliff,  Geyer  1,  115.  Onsänger  in  Smäland. 
OdenS'brunn  in  Upland,  Wendel-socken,  Dyb.  Buna  1844,  90. 
With  Woden  worhte  weos,  conf.  Woldan  hewing  his  church-door, 
WolPs  Ztschr.  1,  69.  O^inn,  unlike  Thörr,  hardly  ever  occurs 
in  names  of  men :  Bäaf  235-7  gives  Odhankarl,  OdhinkarL 

p.  159.]  On  the  plant-name  Woden -tungel,  -star,  see  K. 
Schiller's  Ndrd.  pflanzenn.  32 ;  conf.  'Ep/iov  ßdi^,  Mercarii 
Burculus,  filix,  and  'Epfiov  ßordviov,  herba  mercurialis,  Diosc.  4, 
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183-8. Several  birds  were  sacred  to  OSinn  :  '  korpar,  kräkar, 

skatar  bor  man  icke  skjata,  emedan  de  äro  Odens  foglar,  dem 
han  yid  Olofsmassan  har  hos  sig  %  ätta  dagar,  da  ban  plocker 
och  tager  en  stor  del  af  dem.  Ardea  nigra,  en  temligen  stor 
fogel  af  hager- slag tet,  kallas  Odens  svala/  Bääf;  see  Sup.  to 
p.  148. 

p.  160.]  WcBM^et  suggests  ülf.li«r,  p.  207.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  58. 
Who  off  a  thief  has  cut  the  thumbs.  To  him  good  luck  in  throw- 
iog  comes,  Garg.  192*.  Do  they  say  anywhere  in  Scandinavia 
Odensfinger,  Onsfinger  ?  Ace.  to  F.  Magn.  lex.  myth.  639  the 
lungs  were  sacred  to  08inn  and  Mercury;  conf.  the  Tables  of 
Blood-letting. 

p.  162.]  OSinn,  Thotr,  Freyr  in  Snorri's  Edda  131  answers  to 
Offinn,  Asahragr,  Freyr  in  Seam.  85^;  and  invocations  in  Swed. 
folk-songs  give  him  the  first  place :  '  hjalp  mig  Othin,  thu  kan 
hast!  hjalp  mi  Ulf  och  Asmer  Ory  !  '  Arvidss.  1,  69.  The  same 
in  Danish :  '  hielp  mig  Othin,  du  kan  best !  hielp  mig  TJlf  og 
Asmer  Chribf  Syv  48.  Asmer  Gri^  Asa^grim;  conf.  *  hielp  nu 
Oden  Asagrim  !  '  Arvidss.  1,  11. 

p.  162  n.]  On  Zeus  rpiro^  and  TpiToyiveia,  conf.  Welcker's 
Trilogie  101-2.  At  banquets  the  third  goblet  was  drunk  to 
Zeus :  TO  rpirov  r^  SoiT^pi,  Passow  s.v.  awnfip,  Athena  rpiTV}, 
Babr.  59,  1. 

p.  1 62 .]  08inn  =  Ear,  Seam.  46» ;  =  lafnhar  46^ ;  =  priäi  46*. 
Bat  where  do  we  find  Tveggi  outside  of  F.  Magn.  lex.  myth. 
644?  conf.  Egilss.  610,  where  we  can  scarcely  read  Thriggi 
for  Tveggi.  On  the  Sansk.  Ekatas,  B-oitas,  IS-itas  see  Kuhn 
in  Höfer  1,  279.  281-9.  Zend.  Thraetaono,  Thrita,  Spiegel's 
Zendav.  7.  66.  Thraetaono  =  Feridun,  =  the  ihree-guivered,  says 
Leo  3,  192-5  (1st.  ed.). 

p.  163.]  ON.  Vili  [weak  decl.,  gen.  Vilja]  would  be  Goth. 
Vilja,  OHG.  Wülo.  The  strong  gen.  in  'brü«r  Vilis/  Egilss. 
610  is  evid.  a  slip  for  Vilja,  though  we  do  find  the  strong  nom. 
Vilir  in  Yngl.  saga  c.  3.  May  we  conn.  Vili  with  the  Finn. 
veil,  Lap.  välja,  Alban.  ßeXd,  f rater?  GDS.  271. 

p.  163  n.]  Munch  1,  217  thinks  Mithothin  arose  from  mis- 
understanding metod ;  to  me  it  is  plainly  Fellow- Othin,  like  our 
mit-regent,  etc.  Saxo's  Ollerua  is  the  Eddie  TJllr,  as  is  clear 
from  his  using  a  hone  for  a  ship,  Saxo  p.  46.    Yet  UUr  seems  a 
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jumble  of  Saxo'a  Olleras  and  Snorro's  Vilir,  Yngl.  c.  3  (Kl.  sehr. 
5,425):  ship  Ullur,  Sn.  Hafn.  420  =  skiöldr;  askr  Ullar  426. 
Ydalir,  his  hall,  Sfiom.  40^.  Uller  sagr,  F.  Magn.  lex.  766. 
Ullar  hylli,  Seöm.  45^;  hringr  U.  248»;  U.  «e^  =  Baldi-  93». 
Ullr  is  Thor's  stepson,  Sn.  31.  101-5;  boga-,  vei*5i-,  öndr-, 
skialdar-äs  105. 

p.  165.]  I  might  have  spoken  here  of  OSin's  relation  to  his 
wife  Frigg,  p.  299,  and  to  SJcaffi,  whom  the  Yngl.  saga  c  9  calls 
his  wife. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THUNAR. 

(Conf.  Kl.  Schb.  2,  402—438.) 

p.  166.]  Donar  stands  related  to  donen  extendere,  expansion 
of  the  air  (Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  182),  as  tovo?  to  reivto,  yet  tonare  is  in 
Sansk.  stan,  resembling  arepTfop,  arovo^  and  our  stöhnen,  KL 
sehr.  2,  412.  In  AS.,  beside  Thimor,  of  whom  there  is  a  legend 
(p.  812-3),  we  have  also  Dhor,  Sal.  and  Sat.  51.  So  the  rubric 
over  John  5,  1 7  has  ßunres-dedg,  while  that  over  John  5,  30  has 
ßurS'dseg;  and  the  Norman  Dndo  calls  him  Thur,  Wormius 
mon.  24.  The  Abren.  has  Thuner,  dat.  Thunare.  MHG.  still 
dunre.  Pass.  227,  81.  Dietr.  drach.  1 10^.  des  dunres  sun  (Boaner- 
ges), Pass.  227,  59  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  427).  For  the  compound  Swed. 
tordön,  Dan.  torden,  the  Norw.  has  thordaauy  Faye  5,  the  Jemtl. 
torriy  Almqv.  297,  Westgötl.  thoiii  and  tänn.  In  the  Dan.  marchea 
Torden-vejr  means  Thor,  as  Donner -wetter  in  Germ,  curses  stands 
for  Donar.  The  Swed.  Lapps  call  the  thunder- god  Tiermes, 
Klemm  3,  86-7,  Ostiaks  Toruim  3,  117,  Chuvashes  Tora,  Tor, 
Yakuts  Tanara,  Voguls  Torom,  Raak's  Afh.  1,  44.  33. 

p.  167.]  ON.  reiÖ'  is  not  only  vehiculum,  but  tonitru:  lystir 
reiÖ^  (al.  j^ruma),  Gula]?.  Häfn.  498.  Norw.  Tharsreia  tonitru, 
Faye  5.  Danish  critics  regard  ökußorr  as  a  different  being  from 
Asa]7drr,  and  as  belonging  to  an  older  time ;  yet  Sn.  25  places 
them  side  by  side,  and  looks  upon  Thor  too  as  Öku)?6rr,  conf.  78. 
He  drives  a  chariot;    conf.  the  Schonen  superst.    about   Thor, 
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Nilsson  4,  40-4.^  In  öatgötl.  the  aska  is  called  goa ;  when  it 
thunders,  they  say  'goa  gar/  Kalen  11»;  goffar  kör,  Almqv.  347, 
bat  also  gomor  gär  384,  and  kombondeii  gär  385.  In  Holland  : 
'onze  lieve  Heer  reed  (drove)  door  de  lucht/  Father  God  is 
rolling  d'hrenta  (milk-vessels)  up  and  down  the  cellar  steps. 
Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  54.  Can  the  old  hitteUkar  (kettle-car  ?)  of  the 
giant  with  two  goats  refer  to  Donar's  chariot?  Müllenh.  447; 
conf.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  422.  Thorr  carries  a  basket  on  his  back  :  meis, 
iarnmeis,  Seöm.  7b\    Sn.  111.     OHG.  meisa,  Graff  2,  874. 

p.  167.]  God  thunders  :  die  blikzen  und  die  donrelega  sint 
mit  gewalte  in  siner  pflege,  MS.  2,  166**.  Zens  raises  tempest: 
0T€  7€  Z€v<i  \atXaira  reivrj,  II.  16,  365;  'what  doth  Zeus?' 
meant  how's  the  weather?  0.  Miiller's  Gr.  gesch.  1,  24. 
Jupiter,  alles  weters  gewalt  het  er,  Ksrchr.  1152  (p.  630).  In 
France:  ni  oistau  nes  Damledeu  tonant,  Aspremont  22^.  nes 
Deu  tonant  ni  poistau  oir,  Mort  de  Gar.  145-9.  noissiez  Deu 
tonarUy  Garins  3,  205 ;  conf.  '  si  gran  romore  facevano,  che  i  tnoni 
non  si  sarieno  potuti  udire,'  Decam.  2,  1.  When  a  thunderstorm 
comes  on,  men  say :  '  schmeckste  paur  öchsel  ?  merkste  a 
scheindl?'  Weinh.  schles.  wtb.  82;  *ecce  ubi  iterum  diabolus 
ascendit ! '  Caes.  Heist.  4,  21.  The  Russians  shout  words  of  in- 
sult after  the  retreating  tempest,  Asbjömsen's  Hjemmet  193. 

p.  163.]  Thunder  is  God  (or  the  angels)  playing  at  bowls  : 
uns  Herr  speelt  kegeln,  Schütze  4,  164.  die  engel  kegeln, 
Miillenh.  358  ;  conf.  the  skittle-playing  in  the  Odenberg,  p.  953. 
Or  it  is  anger,  and  the  thunder-bolt  his  rod,  Pol.  bozy  pr^ten. 

p.  168.]  The  same  Taranis  is  in  the  Vedas  a  surname  of  Indra 
the  thunder-god,  he  that  passes  through,  from  taran  =  trans; 
and  so  Perun  may  be  conn,  with  Tripa  (but  see  p.  171,  and  Kl. 
sehr.  2,  420).  Welsh  taran  thunder,  Gael,  tairneach,  tairneanach; 
also  torrunn.  Taranucmis,  Moneys  Bad.  urgesch.  2,  184.  In 
Burgundy  a  town  Tamodurum,  whose  later  name  Tonnerre  and 
'le  Tonnerrois/  Jos.  Gamier  51,  prove  that  the  notion  of  thunder 
lay  in  the  old  name ;  conf.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  412. 

p.  169  n.]  Thorr  heitir  Atli  oc  ftsabragr,  Sn.  211*,  conf.  Atli 
208*.    The   Lapps   call   their  Tiermes   aiyeke,   and  his   deputy 

*  The  samames  HldrriSi,  Siem.  211«,  and  EindriSi  need  not  conflict  with  the 
statement  that  Thdrr  walks  or  else  drives  (p.  167  n.).  In  Sn.  101  he  is  called  föstri 
Vinffnu  ok  Hlöru.  (p.  187.  257).  In  Sn.  Formili  12  Loride  is  called  Thör's  son,  and 
Loricut  Thors  fdstri,  who  has  a  wife  Glora, 
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yunkare,  stor-yunJcare,  Klemm  3,  86,  the  Ests  their  Pikker  wana 
essay  old  father,  Yerh.  2,  36-7 ;  and  the  American  Indians  their 
Supreme  Being  the  grandfather, .  Ylemm  2,  153.  With  the 
moontains  Etzel,  Altvater  we  may  perh.  associate  a  high  mountain 
Oetschan,  Helbl.  7,  1087  (now  Öftscher),  from  SI.  otets,  foc. 
otche,  father;  conf.  KI.  sehr.  2.  421. 

p.  170  n.]  The  St.  Bernard  or  Great  Bernard  is  called 
Montjovx,  A.J}.  1132.  On  the  jugum  Penninum,  deus  Penninue, 
see  Zeuss  34.  99.  Dieifenb.  Celt.  1,  170.  Several  inscriptions 
'  Jovi  Pcenino,  Penino'  in  De  Wal  no.  211—227.  A  Mount  of 
joy  in  Meghaduta  61 ;  in  Moravia  the  Radoat,  joy.  Finn,  ilo-kici, 
stone  of  joy,  Ealev.  3,  471. 

p.  171.]  Comes  ad  Thuneresberhc  (jr.  1123),  Erh.  150;  apud 
Thuneresberg  133.  Sifrit  de  Tonresberc  (1173),  MB.  33*,  44. 
Sifridus  de  Bonresberch  (1241-58)  33%  68.  90.  Of  a  dragon  it 
is  said :  er  hete  wol  dri  kiele  verslunden  (swallowed)  und  den 
Dunresberc,  Dietr.  drach.  262^  (str.  834) .  vom  Donresberge,  Hpt 
Ztschr.  1,  438.  A  Donnersberg  by  Etteln,  S.  of  Paderborn.  AS. 
ihinresled,  Kemble  3,  443.  4,  105.  5,  84.  Bunresfeld  3,  394. 
5,  131,  conf.  6,  342.  Doneresbrunno,  Ztschr.  f.  Hess,  gesch.  1^ 
244. 

p.  171.]  With  Slav,  grom,  hram  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  418)  put  our 
L6.  grurnmeln  of  distant  thunder,  Ir.  crom,  cruim  thunder,  Fr. 
grommeler  growl;  also  Lith.  grauja  it  thunders,  growimmas 
thunder. 

p.  171.]  To  Lith.  Perkuna^  musza,  Nesselm.  41 P,  and  P. 
grauja,  grumena  286*,  add  the  phrases :  Perkuns  twyksterejo  (has 
crashed),  P.  nzdege  (has  kindled);  Perkino  szowimmas  (stroke), 
P.  growimmas  (peal),  P.  zaibas  (flash);  perkunija  thunderstorm. 
The  Livl.  reimchr.  1435  says  of  him  :  als  ez  Perkune  ir  abgot  gap, 
daz  nimmer  so  harte  gevros.  Near  Battenhof  in  Conrland  is  a 
Perkunstein  with  legends  about  it,  Kruse's  Urgesch.  187.  49;  a 
Perkuhnen  near  Libau.  Pehrkones  is  hedge- mustard.  The  Lapps 
have  an  evil  god  or  devil  perkel,  pergalak,  Finn,  perkele,  Kalev. 
10,  118.  141.  207.  327  (Sup.  to  987). 

p.  172.]  In  Finn,  the  oak  (tammi)  is  called  God's  tree,  puu 
Yumalan,  Kalev.  24,  98.  105-7.  115-7;  conf.  Zeus's  oak  p.  184, 
robur  Jovis  p.  170.  Ju-glans,  Jto9  ^aXavo^  =  castanea,  Theophp. 
3,  8.  10.   Diosc.  1,  145.    The  oak  being  sacred  to  Thörr,  he  slays 
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the  giants  that  take  refage  under  it ;  under  the  beech  he  has  no 
power  over  them.  It  has  been  remarked^  that  lightning  pene* 
trates  twenty  times  as  far  into  the  oak  as  into  the  beech^  Fries 
bot.udfl.  1,  110. 

p.  172.]  A  Swed.  folksong  (Arvidss.  8,  504)  makes  Thdrr 
live  in  the  mountain :  locka  till  Thor  i  fjalL  Beside  Fwrgv%n*s 
daughter  Frigg^  another  daughter  TörS  is  called  OSin's  wife^  and 
is  mother  of  Thdrr.  But  if  Thdrr  he^Fairguni,  he  is  by  turns 
OSin's  father  and  QSin's  son ;  and  he^  as  well  as  Frigg^  is  a  child 
of  earth  (iörtS),  Kl.  sehr.  2,  415.     GDS.  119. 

p.  173.]  Of  Enoch  and  Elias^  who  are  likewise  named  together 
in  the  ON.  dicer^s  prayer  (Sup.  to  150),  we  read  in  Fundgr. 
2,  112  : 

sie  h&nt  och  die  wal  (option), 

daz  sie  den  regin  behabin  betalle  (keep  back  rain) 

swenne  in  gevalle  (when  they  please), 

unt  in  abir  lazin  vliezen  (again  let  flow) ; 

ir  zungin  megin  den  himel  besliezen  (shut  up) 

unt  widir  Aftuon  (open), 

sd  si  sich  wellint  muon. 

The  Lithuanians  call  Lady-day  Elyioa  diena,  Hyios  diena,  on 
which  it  begins  or  ceases  to  rain.  They  derive  it  from  ilyia,  it 
sets  in  (to  rain) ;  iä  it  not  rather  Eliaa's  day  ?  Elias  legends  of 
Wallachia  and  Bukowina  in  Schott.  375.  Wolf  Ztschr.  1,  180. 
On  Ids  battle  with  Antichrist  conf.  Griesh.  2,  149. 

p.  174.]  Hominem  fulgure  ictum  cremari  nefas ;  terra  condi 
religio  tradidit,  Pliny  2,  54.  Places  struck  by  lightning  were 
sacred  with  the  Greeks,  and  were  called  fiKuamy  ivTfKvaui,  be- 
cause  the  descending  deity  had  visited  them.  They  were  not  to 
be  trampled:  l^oc  modo  contacta  loca  neo  intueri  neo  calcari 
debere  fulgurales  pronuntiant  libri,  Amm.  Marcell.  23,  5.  One 
pecaliar  rite  was  thoroughly  Etruscan :  such  a  spot  was  called 
hidental,  because  a  two-year  old  sheep  was  sacrif.  there,  Festus 
sab  vv.  bidental,  ambidens.  0.  Miiller's  Etr.  2,  171 ;  the  railing 
round  it  was  puteal,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Ossetic  skinpole : 
bidental  locus  fulmine  tactus  et  expiatus  ove,  Fronto  277.  Cattle 
^trudc  dead  by  lightning  are  not  to  be  eaten,  Westendorp  525. 

p.  175.]     v6Td9,  Umbr,  eavUti,  Aufr.  u.  Kirchh.  2,  268.     5e  b^ 
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apa  Zev^  irdyvvxo^,  Od.  14,  457.  Athen.  4,  73.  rov  AC  a\7)0w 
^firjv  Bia  leoa/ciyov  oipelv,  Aristoph.  Gloads  373  ;  conf.  imbrem 
in  cribrum  gerere,  Plant.  Pa.  i.  1,  100.  Jw  Sßjkßpo^,  Od.  9, 
111.  358.  ovT€  neXoTrowfjo-loi^  Saev  6  Beo^,  Pans.  ii.  29,  6.  An 
Egypt,  magian  conjares  the  air-god  Hermes  (tof  akpiov)  for  rain, 
Cass.  Dio  71,  8.  Indra,  who  has  the  thunderbolt,  is  also  god  of 
rain ;  when  he  disappeared,  it  rained  no  more,  Holtzm.  3, 140.  1, 
15.  In  Dalecarl.  skaurman  äk,  the  shower-man  rides  =  it  thun- 
ders, Almqy.  258;  conf.  Goth,  skura  vindis  sXaiXa*^,  OHG.  smr 
tempestas,  grando,  AS.  scur  procella,  nimbns,  ON.  skur  nimbas 
(Kl.  sehr.  2,  425). 

p.  175.]  Another  rain-procession  in  1415,  Lindenbl.  301. 
Petronius's  '  uyidi  tan  quam  mures '  is  like  our  MHG.  in  Eracl. 
142^  :  so  sit  ir  naz  ah  eine  mus  (from  Enenkel),  wet  as  a  drowned 
rat.  A  prayer  of  the  Ugio  tonans,  likewise  under  M.  Antonine, 
brings  on  torrents,  Casa  Dio  71,  8.  A  Hungarian  prayer  for  rain, 
Ungarn  in  parab.  90;  others  *in  Klemm  2,  160  (Kl.  sehr.  2, 
439—458). 

p.  176.]  Pihker,  Kalewipoeg  3,  16.  23.  358.  16,  855.  pikher^ 
taaii  20,  730.  On  pikker  and  inkne  see  Estn.  Verh.  2,  36-7.  He 
is  the  avenging  thrice-nine  god,  that  appears  in  the  lightning, 
and  with  red-hot  iron  rod  (raudwits)  chastises  even  the  lesser  gods, 
who  flee  before  him,  like  the  giants  before  Thor,  to  human  hearths 
2,  36 — 38.  Pikne  seems  an  abbrev.  of  pükäinen,  tonitrn,  which 
occurs  in  the  Finnic  form  of  the  Esth.  prayer  for  rain,  Suomi  9, 
91,  and  comes  from  pitkä  longus;  pükäikäinen  longaevns,  the 
Old  =  Ukko,  says  Gastrin  myth.  39,  or  perhaps  the  long  streak 
of  the  lightning.     On  Toro,  Toor,  Torropel  see  Estn.  Verb.  2,  92. 

p.  176.]  Ukko  blesses  the  corn,  Peterson  106.  In  a  waste 
field  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne  St.  Sezny  throws  his  hammer,  and 
in  one  night  the  corn  grows  up  into  full  ripe  ears  around  it, 
Bret.  Volkss.  by  Aug.  Stöber,  prob,  after  Souvestre. 

p.  177.]  The  Thunder-god  must  be  meant  in  the  story  of  the 
red-bearded  giant  and  the  carriage  with  the  golden  he-goai,  Wolf 
Ztschr.  2,  185-6.  With  the  N.  American  Indians  both  Pahmi- 
oniqua  and  Jhächinehiä  (red  thunder)  are  men's  names,  Catlin 
tr.  by  Bergh.  136.  190-1. 

p.  178.]  The  three  phenomena  of  lightning  are  described  as 
simultaneous  in  Hes.  Theog.  691 :  Kepavvol  Xierap  äfjM  ßponf  re 
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Koi  offTepoTT^  iroriovTO.     Distinct  from  fulgur  is  a  fonrth  notion^ 
fulgurcUio  (sine  ictu). 

p.  178.]  Fulgur  is  called  bliks,  as  late  as  Jnstinger.  Blixberg, 
now  the  rained  castle  of  Plixburg  (Plickhs-perckh  in  old  docs.)^ 
stands  in  the  Münster  valley  near  Colmar,  oppos.  a  dwarPs  moun- 
tAin,  Schöpflin  Als.  dipl.  no.  1336.  des  Snellen  blickes  tue,  Preid. 
375.  himelbliclee,  Servat.  397.  1651.  Roth.  8536.  In  Styria, 
Umlatzen  to  lighten,  weterblicke  fulgura,  Hpt  Ztschr.  8,  137. 
mlUrleichy  Stalder  2,  447.  hab  dir  das  plab  f&u&r  !  H.  Sachs 
ii.  4,  19*.  blue  light  in  thunderstorms,  Schwab's  Alb.  229. 
Lightning  strikes  or  'touches':  mit  blitz  gerührt^  Pelsenb.  1,  7. 
It  arises  when  sparks  are  struck  with  the  fiery  axe,  p.  180°. 
813;  af  J?eim  liomdm  leipirir  qv6mo,  Seem.  151*.  Kpovihr^^  a(f>Ui 
^Xoevra  icepawov,  Od.  24,  539.  äpyrJTt  Kepavv^  5,  128.  131. 
fmttZctim  fulgur,  Festus,  Varro  ap.  Non.  6,  2.  Sen.  Thyest. 
1089.  ignes  trisulci,  Ov.  Met.  2,  848.  Ibis  471.  tela  trisulca, 
Claadian  iii.  Cons.  Hon.  14.  genera  fulminura  tria  esse  ait 
Caecina,  consiliarium,  audoritaiis  et  status,  Am.  Marc.  23,  5 ; 
conf.  0.  Müll.  Btr.  2,  170.  The  Etruscans  had  nine  fulgurating 
gods  2,  84.  In  Bomanic,  lightning  is  cameg,  form,  also  calaverna, 
chalavera;  straglUsch,  sagietta,  saetta  lightn.  that  pierces,  also 
lüUchertia  (Incemaf).  Lith.  zaibas  lightn.,  Perktino  zaibas  streak 
of  lightn.,  from  zibeti  to  shine,  Nesselm.  345.  Mere  fulguratio, 
summer-lightn.,  distant,  feeble,  that  does  not  strike,  the  Finns 
call  Kalevan  tulet,  K,  valJciat,  i.e.  Galevae  ignes,  bmta  fulmioa 
autumnalia,  or  kapeen  tulet,  genii  ignes.  Lightning  is  named 
TTvp  Jto9,  Hebr.  fire  of  Ood. 

p.  178  n.]  Blecken,  plechazan,  heaven  opening,  reminds  of  the 
Bastamae,  who  thought,  when  it  lightened,  the  sky  was  falling 
on  them,  Livy  40,  58 ;  conf.  Dnncker  p.  84.  In  Servian  songs 
munya  is  the  Vila's  daughter,  grom  her  brother.  Mesets,  moon, 
marries  Munya,  Vuk  1,  154  n.  229—231. 

p.  178.]  Tonitrus  is  toniris  ehlaccha,  Hattem.  3,  598^.  ton- 
nerklapf,  Justinger  383.  'thunderclap  words,'  Fr.  Simpl.  1,  231. 
dozes  klae,  Parz.  379, 11.  Troj.  12231. 14693.  donrescal,  Fundgr. 
2,  116.  tonnerbotz,  Garg.  270^.  219^  from  donerböz.  ON. 
'  fhrugga  tonitru,  conf.  skröggr  fulminans.  Dan.  tordenskrald, 
tordenbrag.  LG.  grummeUwier,  ^schuur,  -ta^iren  (-cloud),  Lyra 
103.  117,  see  Sup.  to  171.     We   say  thunder  rollt,  grollt  [if 
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distant^  grommelt].  As  lightn.  is  a  bird's  glaoce,  thnnder  is 
the  flapping  of  its  wing«,  Klemm  2,  155.  Zeas's  eagle  holds  his 
lightnings,  and  an  eagle  raises  the  storm-wind^  p.  633 ;  conf.  the 
bird  of  DawH. 

p.  179.]  Fulmen  is  OHG.  donaratrala,  Grpff  6,  752  and 
laucmedili,  GH.  Jan.  191.  Graff  2,  707.  blic-scMz  mit  (or,  an) 
dnnr-slegen.  Pass.  89,  49.  336,  9.  des  donres  schuz,  Freid.  128, 
8.  donrestrdl  der  uiht  enschiuzet^  Turl.  Wh.  II'.  dornstrdi, 
Griesh.  161.  die  donerblicke,  Fundgr.  1,  73.  donresblicke,  Freid. 
123,  26.  des  donrhsIaC',  Fundgr.  2,  125.  'ob  der  doner  z'aller 
frist  slüege,  swann  ez  blekzend  ist/  if  it  struck  e^erj  time  it 
lightens,  W.  gast  203.  swaz  er  der  beiden  ane  quam,  die 
sltiOfi  er  alse  ein  doner  sän.  Bother  2734.  do  sluog  er  also  der 
tlioner,  for  dem  sich  nieman  mac  be  warn,  Diemer  218,  8.  scKui- 
slac,  Helbl.  8,  888.  wolkenschoz,  Lanz.  1483.  weterwegen.  Pass. 
336,  10.  2.  OHG.  droa,  drewa  is  both  minae,  oraculum,  and 
fulmen,  ictus,  Graff  5,  246 ;  because  lightn.  is  a  bodeful  phenom- 
enon ?  0.  Fr.  es  foldres  du  ciel,  Ogier  1,  146.  foudr©  qi  ai-f, 
Guiteclin  2,  137.  Le  tonnerre  a  sept  diffSrentes  formes  pour  se 
manifester  aux  Polognots.  H  tombe  en  fer,  alors  il  brise  tout; 
en  feu,  il  br&le;  en  sovffre,  il  empoisonne;  en  genuille,  il  ^touffe; 
en  poudre,  il  ötoardit ;  en  pierre,  il  balaye  ce  qu'il  environne ; 
en  bois,  il  s'enfonce  oil  il  tombe,  Mem.  Celt.  2,  211. 

p.  180.]  On  thunderbolts  see  the  9th  Bamb.  Bericht  p.  111. 
Beside  donnerstein,  we  have  wetterstein,  krottenstein.  Again : 
Heire  Oot,  und  liezt  du  yallen  her  ze  tal  ein  stein,  der  mir 
derslüege,  Suchenw.  78,  175.  A  fragment  of  thunderbolt  healed 
over  in  the  hand  imparts  to  it  enormous  strength,  Hpt  Ztschr.  3, 
366.  A  don/nerstral  of  2^  cwt.  hangrs  in  Ensheim  church,  Garg. 
216'.  Vestgötl.  Thoi'S'käjl  (-wedge),  Swed.  Tlwr-viggar  (-wedges), 
Sjöborg's  Nomencl.  £.  nordiska  fornlemningar  100.  Indra's  bolt 
and  flash  are  svarus,  from  svar,  sky,  sun,  Benfey  1,  457 ;  conf. 
^Xvata,  Sap.  to  174.  Like  df-shot  is  the  Sansk.  'vitulum  veluti 
mater,  ita/u/f/ien  Marutes  sequitur/  Bopp  Gl.  364*;  conf.  mogi- 
entis  instar  vaccae  fulmen  sonat  262*.  Athena  alone  knows  the 
keys  to  the  thunderbolt  chamber,  ^sch.  Eum.  727,  like  Mary 
in  the  nursery-tale  of  the  forbidden  chamber  in  heaven.  Lith. 
'  Perkuno  kulka,^  P.^s  ball.     Serv.  strelitsa,  arrow. 

p.  181.]    Miölnir  reminds  of  SI.  m'lniya,  molnia  aa-rpamj,  which 
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Miklos.  50  derives  from  midti,  conterere.  The  hammer  is  the 
simple^  world-old  implement^  indispensable  to  nearly  every  trade^ 
and  adopted  by  not  a  few  as  a  symbol.  At  boundaries  the  H  | 
hamaramark  was  deeply  graven,  a  cross  with  hooked  limbs ;  •  L 
afterwards  a  crossed  oak  served  for  a  landmark,  Kl.  sehr.  2,  4ä. 
Od.  In  blessing  the  cap  (signa  full)  the  sign  of  the  hammer  was 
made :  hann  gerSi  hamarsmark  yfir,  Häk.  göSa  saga  c.  18.  Thor 
mei$  tungum  hamrum  is  also  in  Landstad  14.  Thor's  image  has 
a  great  hammer  in  its  hand,  01.  helga  s.  ed.  Christ.  26.  Fornm. 
sog.  4,  245.  Uhat  the  hammer  was  portrayed  and  held  sacred, 
is  shown  by  the  passage  in  Saxo,  ed.  Müll.  630  :  Magnus,  inter 
cetera  traeophorum  snoram  insignia,  inusitati  ponderis  malleos 
quos  Joviales  vocabant,  apud  insularum  quandam  prisca  virorum 
religione  cultos,  in  patriam  deportandos  curavit.  That  was  betw. 
1105  and  1135.  In  Germany,  perh.  earlier,  there  were  hamniets 
and  clubs  as  emblems  of  Donar  on  the  church  wall,  or  built  into 
the  town-gate;  to  which  was  linked  a  barbarous  superstition 
and  a  legend  of  the  cudgel,  Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  72.  To  the  same 
cycle  belong  the  tales  of  the  deviVs  hammer ,  which  is  also  called 
donnerkuhly  hammerJcuhl,  Miillenh.  268.  601 ;  conf.  p.  999.  Pikne 
carries  lightn.  as  an  iron  rod,  see  Sup.  to  1 76. 

p.  181.]  Thdrr  sl  foe  to  giants,  p.  531.  As  W6dan  pursues 
the  subterraneans,  so  he  the  giants.  Th^y  will  not  come  to  the 
feast  where  Tordenveir  appears,  p.  189.  537.  In  Schonen,  when 
it  lightens,  it  is  Thor  flogging  the  trolls,  Nilss.  4,  40.  der  (tievel) 
wider  nnsih  vihtet  mit  viuren  (viurinen,  fiery)  strdlen,  Diemer 
337,  9. 

p.  181.]  Hamer  sla  bamer,  sla  busseman  dot!  Miillenh.  603  ; 
conf.  Hermen  sla  dermen,  p.  355.  bim  hammer !  Corrodi  Pro- 
fesser  16.  58.  Vikari  11.  tummer  und  hammer.  Prof.  96.  'May 
heaven's  forked  lightn.  bury  you  10,000  fathoms  underground  ! ' 
du  widertno  ez  balde,  oder  dir  nimet  der  donner  in  drin  tagen 
den  Up,  Wolfd.  881,  8.  4  (Hpt  Ztschr.  4).  A  Danish  oath  is  '  ney 
Tlwre  gud!'  Warmii  Mon.  Dan.  13.  dass  dich  der  Donnerstag 
(Thar8day  =  Thor),  Ph.  v.  Sittew.  2,  680.  donnstig  !  du  donnstigs 
bub  I  Gotthelfs  Erz.  2,  195-6.  The  Lithuanians,  says  ^n. 
Sylvias,  ascribe  to  Percunnos  a  great  hammer,  by  means  of  which 
the  sun  is  rescued  from  captivity,  -^n.  Sylv.  in  den  Kurland, 
send.  2,  6.     N.  Preuss.  pro  v.  bl.  2,  99 ;  conf.  Tettau  u.  Temme 
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28.  Lith.  '  kad  Perkuns  pakiles  deszimt  klafterin  tave  i  zeme 
itrenkta  l "  may  P.  arise  and  strike  thee  10  fathoms  into  the 
earth,  Schleicher  ber.  der  Wiöner  acad.  11, 108.  110.  The  Etras- 
cans  ascribed  the  hammer  to  Mantus,  Gerh.  17. 

Beside  the  hammer  Xhorr  had  his  megin^giarfar,  fortitndinis, 
roboris  cingula,  and  iarn-greipr,  chirotecas  ferreas,  Sn.  112-3. 
er  hann  spennir  ]^eim  (megingiörSum)  nm  sik,  ^k  vex  homing 
ds-megn  halfu,  Sn.  20.  ^  spenti  hann  meguigiörö'ufn  114. 
This  belt  of  might  reminds  us  of  Laurin  906.  890.  1928 :  ze- 
brechent  sin  gürtelin,  do  hat  er  von  zwelf  Tnan  kraft,  A  girdle 
imparts  strength  and  wisdom,  Wigal.  332,  and  shews  the  right 
road,  22-3.  A  girdle  that  stills  hunger,  Fierabras  209 ;  conf.  the 
hnnger-belfc.  A  vidoriae  zona  in  Saxo  ed.  Müll.  124.  Like  Thor's 
girdle  is  the  blue  band  in  Norske  folkev.  no.  60,  p.  365.  374-6. 
Miillenh.  Schi.-holst.  mär.  11.     Moe's  introd.  xlvi. 

p.  183.]  In  the  Alps  the  salamander,  whose  appearance  be- 
tokens a  storm,  is  called  wetttr-giogo,  Schott's  Germans  in 
Piedmont  300.  346.  A  female  stag-beetle  carries  red  hot  coals 
into  houses  (Odenwald). 

p.  183  n.]  The  barba  J&vis  is  held  to  have  healing  power,  Caes. 
Heisterb.  7,  15.  Jovis  herba,  hus-loek,  Hone's  Quellen  289\ 
hus'louch,  Mone  8,  403.  donder-loek,  crassula  major,  Mone's  Qa. 
283^  duvidar-lok,  Dybeck  1845  p.  61.  Jovis  caulis,  semper- 
vivum  magn.,  Diosc.  4,  88.  AS.  ßunor-wyrt,  barba  J.;  house- 
leek  planted  on  cottage-roofs.  Hone's  Yrbk.  1552 ;  conf.  p.  1214. 
The  Swiss  call  the  donnerbesen  hexenbesen,  witch's  broom.  Staid. 
2,  42.  Nemnich  calls  glecoma  hederacea  donnerrebe,  gundrebe. 
The  donnemessel,  Urtica  dioica,  resists  thunder.  Finn.  Ukon- 
tuhnio,  fungus,  femes;  U.  nauris,  rapa;  U.  lammet,  caltha  palus- 
tris; Ukkon-lehti,  folium  (lappa).  Jovis  colus,  Ji09  fjXajcaTfj, 
clinopodium,  verbena,  Diosc.  3,  99.  4,  61.  Jovis  madius,  cata- 
nance,  herba  filicula  4,  132.  Upa  rov  deoO  ^17709  at  Dodona 
Paus.  1,  17.  Jovis  arbor,  Ov.  Met.  1,  104.  A  thunder-tree  in 
Tyrol,  Wolf  Ztschr.  While  redbreast  and  beetle  attract  light- 
ning, the  wannenweihe  repels  it,  p.  674.  It  was  a  universal 
practice  to  ring  the  church-bells  to  drive  the  thunder  away,  i.e.  the 
heathen  god,  for  bells  are  Christian.  With  the  Thracians  shoots 
ivg  was  a  safeguard  against  thunder  and  lightning  (p.  20),  as 
elsewhere  against  an  eclipse,  p.  707. 
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p.  184.]  Note  the  Henneberg  saperstition  abont  the  haber- 
geiss  Qr  himmeUziege,  phalangiam  opilio,  a  spider  (Maler  Müller), 
in  Bruckner's  Henneb.  11.  By  horsgök  was  formerly  meant  a 
real  horse,  Rnna  3;  14-5.  The  heaven's-goat  is  in  Finn,  taivaan 
vuohi;  she  hovers  between  heaven  and  hell,  bleating  in  the  air, 
Schiefn.  Finn.  wtb.  612.  Another  Lith.  name  for  it  is  dangaua 
ozys,  Nesselm.  31,  and  Lett.  Pehrkan  ohsols,  Possart's  Eurl.  228. 

The  H^misqvi'Sa  calls  Thdrr  hafra  drottinn;  his  goats  are 
iann-gniostr  and  tann-grUnir,  dente  frendens,  as  Lat.  nefrendes^^ 
arietes  (or  porci)  nondam  frendentes,  that  have  no  teeth  yet. 
Tanngniostr  (tooth-g^asher)  is  also  a  man's  by-name,  Kormaks. 
54.  134-6. 

p.  186.]  Donerswe]  Ehrentraat's  Fries,  arch.  1,  435.  Hpt 
Ztschr.  11,  878.  de  Donrspah,  ISTotizenbl.  6,  306.  It  seems 
Thuris'lo  in  Trad.  Corb.  is  not  Thonares-lö,  bat  giant's  wood, 
p.  521 ;  yet  AS.  Thunresled,  Kemble  3,  443.  4,  105.  5, 84.  243. 
Scand.  Thörsleff,  Molb.  dipl.  1,  173;  why  not  Thors-?  In 
Sweden  are  Thorsby,  Thorshälla,  Thorslunda,  Thorstuna,  Thorsvi, 
TharsAker,  Thorsdng,  Thorads,  Tliorsö,  On  Thorstuna,  -&ker,  conf. 
Schlyter  Sv.  indeln.  32.  Thorseng  in  Funen,  Thorshöi  in  Schles- 
wig, Miillenh.  584.  In  Norway  TkSrsey,  Thorsnes,  Thorshof, 
Manch  om  Sk.  107.  Thorsnes,  Landn.  2,  12,  took  its  name  from 
a  pillar  with  Thdr'a  image  being  drifted  thither.  Thorsharg^ 
Thorshälla,  Hildebr.  tom.  3.  Thorsborg,  Gatal.  94,  a  limestone« 
moantaia  317.     Thorshafn  in  Faroe. 

p.  187.]  To  the  few  German  proper  names  compounded  with 
Donar,  add  Donarpreht,  Hpt  Ztschr.  7,  529.  Älbdo7iar.  is  conn, 
with  the  plant  albdona.  In  Kemble  no.  337,  for  '  Thoneulf '  read 
Thonerulf.  The  Sax.  Chron.,  yr.  920,  has  f^urcytel.  An  0.  Irish 
name  Tordealbhach  (»Thoro  similis,  says  O'Brien)  is  worth 
noting.  Thorhalli  in  the  Heidarvfgasaga.  King  Toril,  whose 
lightning  scorches  the  sea,  burns  up  forests  and  devours  the  city 
(Hpt  Ztschr.  4,  507-8),  is  apparently  Thor  himself;  perhaps 
Torkil  ?  for  Thorild  is  fem. ;  conf.  Thorkwrl,  p.  181  n. 

p.  187.]  Thdr's  by-name  of  Vingthorr,  Saem.  70*;  EindriSi, 
Sup.  to  167,  foot-note.  He  is  hard-hnga^r,  Seem.  74^  as  the 
iotun  is  hardralSr,  p.  528.  Again,  fdstri  Virtgnis  ok  IT/oru  =  föstri 
HlorriÖa,  Sup.  to  167.  Iar9ar  burr,  earth's  son,  Saem.  70*.  68*. 
157 ;  Fiorgyvjar  burr,  Hloffynjar  burr,  Yggs  barn  52*.     Is  Veorr 
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the  same  as  verr,  yir  ?  conf.  AS,  weor,  but  the  ON.  modification 
would  be  viörr. 

p.  188.]  Thdrr^  imagined  as  a  son  (in  the  Edda  he  is  either  a 
youth  or  in  the  prime  of  manhood)^  does  not  accord  well  with  the 
'  old  great^grandfatlier,'  In  Ssem.  54^  he  is  a  gveinn,  but  in  So** 
Äsabragr.  Are  we  to  suppose  two  Donars^  then  ?  That  in  the 
North  he  may  have  been  feared  even  more  than  OSin  seems  to 
follow  from  the  fact  that  so  many  names  of  men  and  women 
contain  his  name^  and  so  few  that  of  Odin. 

p.  189.]  His  sons  by  larnsaza  are  Magni  and  Moffi,  Sn.  110 
(conf.  p.  823),  he  himself  being  endowed  with  ikS-megin  and  is- 
moär,  lamsaxa  is  elsewhere  the  name  of  a  giantess.  He  calls 
himself  Magna  iaXiT,  Saam.  76*.  His  daughter  becomes  the  bride 
of  AMs  48*'^;  is  she  Thrü«r,  robur,  whom  he  had  by  Sif  ?  Sn. 
101-9.  He  is  himself  called  ßruffugr  ftss,  Saam.  72^  ßruffvaldr 
goSa  76* ;  and  his  hammer  ßruäkamarr  67**. 

p.  191.]  Neither  the  log-pelting  at  Hildesheim  (with  which 
conf.  'sawing  the  old  woman/  p.  781-2)  nor  the  wJteeUroUing 
near  Trier  (Hooker's  Mosel-ld.  1852,  p.  415)  can  be  connected 
with  Jupiter.  The  latter  ceremony,  mentioned  first  in  1550  and 
last  in  1 779,  took  place  thus.  On  the  Thursday  in  Shrove* week 
an  oak  was  set  up  on  the  Marxberg  (Donnersb.,  Dummersb.), 
also  a  wheel.  On  Invocavit  Sunday  the  tree  was  cut  down,  the 
wheel  set  on  fire  and  rolled  into  the  Mosella  A  wheel,  especially 
a  flaming  one,  is  the  symbol  of  thunder,  of  Donar ;  hence  the 
lords  of  Donnersberg,  burg-vassals  to  Cochheim,  bear  it  on  their 
coat-of-arms,  Hontheim  2,  5,  tab.  v.,  likewise  those  of  Roll  (thun- 
der), while  those  of  Hammerstein  have  three  hammers  in  theirs. 
The  Signum  of  German  legions,  the  14th  and  22nd,  was  the  rota: 
there  is  a  tile  with  *  Leg.  xxii.^'  and  a  six-spoked  wheel  stamped 
on  it.  Mainz  and  Osnabrück  have  such  a  wheel  on  their 
scutcheon,  Mainz  as  escutcheon  of  the  legions  (Fuchses  Mainz  2, 
94. 106).  Krodo  in  Bothe's  Sassenchr.  carries  a  wheel  (p.  206  n.). 
Has  that  heraldic  wheel  anything  to  do  with  the  term  rädels- 
föhrer,  ringleader  ? 

p.  191.]  On  keeping  Thursday  holy,  see  especially  Nilsson  4, 
44-5.  tre  Thorsda^s-qvaWAv,  Dyb.  Runa  4,  37.  43.  Cavallius  1, 
404.  In  Swedish  fairy-tales  spirits  appear  on  thorsdags-natt,  and 
bewitch.     If  you  do  any  work  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  lightning 
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tritt  strike  it;  hence  women  are  unwilling  to  do  needlework  that 
day,  Hpt  Ztschr.  8, 360.  Similar  desecration  of  holidays  by  weav- 
io?i  spinning  or  knitting  is  often  mentioned ;  Servat.  2880  : 

wir  säzen  unde  wäben, 

do  die  lantliate  ßrten  disen  tac  •  .  . 

schiere  rannen  diu  weppe  von  blnote, 

daz  ez  nns  des  werkes  erwante. 

A  poor  girl  spins  on  oar  Lady's  day,  the  thread  sticks  to  her 
toDgae  and  lips,  Maerl.  2,  219.  Of  women  spinning  on  Saturday, 
see  Mullenh.  168 ;  they  that  spool  flax  in  church- time  on  Sanday, 
tarn  into  stone,  Beusch  no.  30.  Spinning  was  forbidden  on 
Gertrude's  day  and  Berchta's  day,  p.  270-3 ,-  among  the  Greeks 
on  Bacchos's  day,  p.  911.  Nevertheless  the  yarn  spun  on  such 
holy  days  has  peculiar  virtues,  p.  1099;  conf.  the  teig-talgen, 
dough-kneading  on  Holy  Saturday  night,  Superst.  G,  v.  194. 
Yet  again :  Si  quis  die  t)ominico  boves  junxerit  et  cum  carro 
ambulaverit,  dexterum  bovem  perdat.  Lex  Bajuv.  vi.  2,  1. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ZIO    (TIW,    TYR). 

p.  194.]  In  Umbrian  the  nom.  was  still  Juv,  dat.  Juve,  voc. 
Ju pater,  Anfr.  u.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  1,  128:  Juveis  luvfreis,  Jupiter 
liber,  Mommsen  139.  What  of  Finn,  taiva^,  coelum  ?  or  even 
9ovpos,  the  Assyrian  Mars  (Suidas)  ?  A  divergent  form,  '  vater 
Zi '  in  Mullenh.  nr.  410. — •— Dyaus  is  not  only  coelum,  but  a 
Vasu-god,  who  for  stealing  the  cow  Nandini  has  to  go  through  a 
human  life,  Holtzm.  3, 101 — 6.  Pai-allel  with  the  ideas  belonging 
to  the  root  div,  are  those  developed  out  of  Sansk.  sur,  splendeo  : 
$ura  dens,  surja  sol,  svar  coelum. 

p.  194.]  Spiegel,  Zendav.  6,  connects  6^6^  with  dhi.  Lith. 
dievas  god,  deive  goddess,  dievaitiz  (godkin)  thunderer,  dievaite 
(goddesskin)  rain-goddess ;  conf.  Pott's  Etym.  forsch.  1st 
ed.  56-7.     Benfey's  Orient  1,  510. 

p.  195.1  Wackernagel  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  6,  19  retains  Tuisco=: 
duplex,  and  explains  it  as  zwitter,  two-sexed,  just  as  Lachm. 
makes  tuisc=sbimus,  two  years  old;  and  Miillenhoff  agrees  with 
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them  9^  261.  In  that  case  Taisco  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Ziu,  and  Tacitus  must  have  indicated  the  marvellous  hermaphro- 
dite nature.  It  is  a  question  whether  Zio^  Tio  have  not  per- 
petuated himself  in  the  alarm  and  battle  cries  zieter,  seter, 
tiodute^  tianuti  and  in  ziu  dar  naher,  Parz.  651^  11 ;  see  Gramm. 
3,  303.,  BA.  877.  Leo  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  5,  SI 3.  Again,  did  zw, 
tie  (assembly)  originally  mean  divum,  as  in  *  sub  divo,  dio  ^  ? 
The  Prov.  troubadours  have  sotz  cii6U=s  sub  divo,  under  the  open 
sky,  Diez's  Leb.  d.  Troub.  1 66-7 ;  yet  it  may  mean  sub  Deo. 

p.  195.]  From  div  splendeo  (Lith.  zibeti)  .come  div,  diva 
coelum,  and  divan,  divasa,  divana,  contr.  dina,  dies,  Bopp  61. 
168.  In  Caes.  B.  Gall.  6, 18  Diespiter  is  called  BUpater,  abl.  Bite 
patre,  0.  MülL  Etr.  2,  67;  conf.  Dissunapiter,  p.  225.  The 
Etruscan  panels  have  sometimes  Tinia  for  Tina. 

p.  198.]  The  Germani  sacrificed  to  their  Mars  for  victory: 
vestita  spoliis  donabere  quercu  (Mavors),  Claudian  in  Buf.  1, 839. 
buic  praedae  primordia  vovebantur,  huic  truncia  suspendebantur 
exuviae,  Jom.  5.  hostiles  siutpe^idit  in  arbore  cristas,  CI.  in  Rul 
1,  346.  Kuhn  finds  many  points  of  comparison  between  Wnotan 
and  the  Boman  Mare,  whom  he  takes  to  have  been  originally  a 
god  of  spring.  M&rs  =  Märutas  is  a  by-name  of  Indra,  Hpt 
Ztschr.  5,  491-2.  To  Tyr  Viga-guff  corresponds  '  Mars  des  wige 
got'  iu  En.  5591.  Troj.  8140.  8241.  Ms.  2,  198^  :  Mars  strUes 
got.  Christian  writers  suppose  an  angel  of  victory  marching  in 
the  front  of  battle :  coram  eo  (Ottone  imperatore)  angelus  penes 
quem  victoria.  Mars  is  a  mere  abstraction  in  Erm.  Nig.  2,  2: 
straverat  adversos  Marsque  Deusqae  viros,  and  Pertz  8,  228 :  jam 
per  ordinatas  omni  parte  acies  Mars  cmenttie  cepisset  frendere ; 
conf.  p.  203. 

p.  198.]  Ziesburc,  Augsburg,  Hpt  Ztschr.  8,  587*  Diuepureh, 
Lacomb.  83  (yr  904),  Tueburg  20b  (1065),  Diusburg,  all^Duis- 
burg,  Thietm.  5,  3.  9.  Düseburg,  Weisth.  4,  775.  A  Doesburgk 
in  Gelders;  Tuseberg,  Tyssenberg,  Wolf  Ztschr.  1,  837.  Desberg 
near  Vlotho,  Bedecker  59.  Desenberg,  Dieeenberg;  Tietede,  Hamb. 
liber  actor.  331-2.  Tiieoad,  Tiiswath,  in  Jutl.,  Molb.  dipl.  1,9. 
Zirelberg  near  Schwatz  in  Tyrol,  H.  Sachs  i.  3,  251';  conf .  p. 
298,  Zisa,  Zieenburg,  GDS.  541. 

p.  199.]  Add  Tived,  Tisved,  Tivebark,  Dyb.  1845,  50-9.  MH6. 
zidelbast,  Gervinus  2,  233 ;  conf.  Zigelinta,  p.  1193. 
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p.  200.]  The  very  old  symbol  of  the  planet  Mars  ^  stood 
apparently  for  the  war-god's  shield  and  spear.  Here  T^r  reminds 
as  of  OSinn  and  his  Güngnir^  p.  147.  With  tire  tdcnian  conf.. 
ttrfüBd  täcen,  Cod.  £xon.  236^  13;  sigortacen  169^  3.  sigorestacen, 
friSotacen  circumcision^  note  on  Elene  156.     Casdm.  142^  29. 

p.  202.]  Judges  often  held  their  court  on  Ertag,  see  Kaltenb. 
1^  563**^.  580^  j  and  judgment  may  mean  war^  decision^  BA. 
818-9.  Was  a  sword  set  up  in  the  court?  On  Famcurs,  Fanmars 
see  GDS.  529.  619. 

p.  204.]  The  .trinity  of  the  Abrenunt.  requires  a  godj  not  a 
mere  hero ;  for  that  reason  if  no  other^  Sah^not  must  be  Mars^ 
or  at  lowest  the  Freyr  of  the  TTpsal  trinity.  With  Saxnedt 
compare  lamsaxa.  Thorns  wife^  Sn.  110.  In  Pomerania  they 
still  swear  by  '  doner  sexen/  in  Bavaria  '  meiner  seehsen/  Schm. 
3,  193-4 ;  conf.  '  mein  six  ! ' 

p.  205.]  On  the  divine  Cheru  see  GDS.  612.  Lucian  supplies 
additional  proofs  of  the  Scythian  worship  of  the  sword ;  Toxaris 
38  :  ov  fui  yap  rov  "Avefiov  teal  tov  AtcipaKijy,  Scytha  4  :  dWa 
irp09  ÄKivdicov  #cal  Zap,6\^i,So^,  t&v  irarptptov  fipZv  de&v.  Jupiter 
Trag.  42  :  SscvOcu  Akivukt)  6vovt€^  koi  Qpaic€%  Zap,6\^iBt.  Conf. 
Clem.  Alex,  admon.  42.  GDS.  231.  Prisons^  quoted  in  Jörn.  c.  5, 
ed.  Bonn  201^  17.  224,  remarks  on  the  sword:  "Äpeo^:  ^i<f>o<:  oirep 
0¥  Upov  Kai  irapä  räv  SfcvOttc&v  ßaaiXitap  TipMfLevov,  ota  Si) 
T^  i<l>6p^  TÜv  TToXefLCJV  ayaxei/ievoy,  iv  toI%  irdXai  dffuiVKrörjvui 
Xpovoi^,  etra  Biä  ßoo^  €vp€Ör}yai.  The  Mars  of  the  Alans  is  men- 
tioned by  Lucan  8,  223  :  duros  aeterni  Martis  Alanos.  The 
worship  of  lance  and  sword  among  the  Romans  is  attested  by 
Justin  43,  3 :  Nam  et  ab  origine  rerum  pro  diis  immortalibus 
Teteres  hastas  coluere,  ob  cujus  religionis  memoriam  adhuc  deo- 
ram  simulacris  hastae  adduntur ;  and  Suet  Calig.  24 :  ires  gladios 
in  necem  suam  praeparatos  Marti  ultari  addito  elogio  consecravit. 
Caesar's  sward,  preserved  in  Mars's  temple  at  Cologne,  was  pre- 
sented to  Yitellius  on  his  election,  Mascou  1^  117.  Later  they 
knelt  before  the  sword  at  a  court-martial,  Ambraser  liederb.  370; 
conf.  Osw.  2969 : 

dd  viel  er  nider  üf  siniu  knie, 
daz  swert  er  an  sin  hant  gevie, 
und  zöch  ez  üz  der  scheide. 
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der  belt  des  niht  vermeity 
daz  ort  (point)  liez  er  nider. 

To  Svantevit,  Saxo  ed.  Müll.  824  g^ves  a  conspieuae  granditatis 
ensis.  The  Indian  Thugs  worship  on  their  knees  an  axe  or  bill, 
which  is  mysterionsly  forged^  Bamasiana  (Calcatta  1836.) 

The  war-god  has  also  a  helmet,  witness  the  plant  named  'Äp€o<s 
Kvvrj,  Tyr-hialm,  p.  199. 

p.  206.]  Hr^^-cyninges,  Cod.  Exon.  319,  4,  said  of  the  wicked 
Eormanric,  and  therefore  probably  from  hr6?,  hr68e,  cradelis  (p. 
290);  while  Ere9gotum  322,  8  answers  to  ON.  Eei«gotam.  '  Bei 
red  brengt  raed  raed/  where  the  Walloon  has  ^  Mars,  Mars, 
Coreman's  Ann^e  de  I'anc.  Belg.  16 ;  conf.  Ret-monat,  p.  290. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  referring  Hrd'Srs  (or  hrdlSrs)  andscoti, 
H^misq.  11,  toT^. 

p.  206  n.]  Zeuss  23  believes  in  Krodo,  and  thinks  Beto  in 
Letzner  is  the  same.  Crodlo,  Cod.  Laaresh.  1634;  Orodico 
1342.  Croda,  Kemble  1,  143;  Creda  1,  159.  177.  Erode  duvd, 
p.  248.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Nitbart's  Krotolf  (Hpt  117)  has 
after  all  a  mythical  sound,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  similar  compli- 
ment Üetelgdz,  p.  367  n.  Krathabolhl  in  Lüntzel's  Hildesh.  51. 
Kreetpfuhl,  Kreetkind,  DS.  1,  415,  A  'rivus  Krodenbek/  Falke'a 
Trad.  Corb.  612.  Krottorf  in  Halberstadt  country,  conf.  Krotten- 
stein  for  Donnerstein. 

p.  207.]  Simrock  thinks  T^r  is  aneJianded  because  a  sword 
has  only  one  edge.  Does  a  trace  of  the  myth  linger  in  '  swft  ich 
weiz  des  wolves  zant  (tooth),  d&  wil  ich  hüeten  (take  care  of) 
miner  hant/  Freid.  137,  23  f  or  in  the  proverb  'brant  stant  as 
dem  dode  (Tio  ?)  sine  rechte  hant/  Wolf  Ztschr.  1,  337  ?  Conf. 
the  Latin  phrases :  pugnare  aequo,  pari,  certo,  ancipite,  dubio,  vario, 
proprio,  suo  Marte.  Widukind  has  coeco  Marte  1,  6,  like  coeco 
farore  1,  9.  When  fighters  see  the  battle  going  against  them, 
they  leave  off,  and  acknowledge  d>9  irpo^  rbv  Oeov  a<l>iaiv  6  ayitf 
ryivoiro,  Procop.  2,  641.  The  fickleness  of  victory  is  known  to 
the  Od.  22,  236  :  odirm  irar/j^y  Bl8ov  erepaXxia  vitetfv  (conf.  'ein 
Hie-und-dort,'  Geo.  5748).  Victory  and  lack  are  coupled  to- 
gether: sig  und  saelden  geben,  Albr.  Tit.  2920-33.  an  sig  u. 
sadden  verderben  2929.  • 

p.  208.]     Companions  of  Mars :  circumque  atrae  Formidinis 
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ora«  Iraeqne  InsidicLeqae,  dei  comitatus,  agantur^  Aen.  12^  335. 
Lucius  comitatur  euntem  (Tisiphonen)^  Et  Pavar  et  Terror,  trepi- 
doque  Insania  vultu,  Ov.  Met.  4,  485.  Bellona,  Favor,  Formido, 
Claad.  in  Ruf.  1,  342;  MetiM  cum  fratre  Pavore,  De  laud.  Stil.; 
hwpetus  horribiUsque  Metus,  la  Pr.  et  Oljbr.  78.  Beifkara  iraviicd, 
Procop.  2,  550.  panicus  terror,  Forcell.  sub  vv.  pan,  panicus. 
A  ptkuio  foliage-rustling  fright,  Garg.  256^.  So  the  Wend,  volksl. 
2,  266*  make  Triakh,  Strakh  dwell  in  a  dismal  haunted  spot ;  SI. 
triakh,  trios,  tremor,  is  perh.  the  Goth.  J'lahs.  The  Finn,  kammo 
= genius  horroris,  horror.  There  is  an  ON.  saying:  '  Ottar  er 
fremst  t  flocki  \f&  fl^a  skal ' ;  is  that  from  otti,  timor  7  conf.  the 
Öttar  in  Hjndlulio^.  '  Thä  skaut  (shot)  )>eim  skelk  i  bringu ' 
.  .  'skaut  skelk  i  bringu  ok  otta/  where  skelk  and  dtta  are 
accusatives  of  skelkr  and  6tti,  timor.  Goth,  agis  disdraus  ina, 
awe  fell  upon  him,  Luke  1, 12 ;  conf.  AS.  Broga  and  Egesa,  Andr. 
xxzii.  and  diu  nsAii-egese,  Diemer  266,  23.  OHG.  gefieng  th6 
all6  forhta,  fear  took  hold  of,  T.  49,  5.  There  is  personification 
also  in  the  Romance '  negus  neu  pot  ir,  si  nos  torna  espavers,  Albig. 
4087.  A  different  yet  lively  description  is,  '  so  that  the  cat  ran 
up  tlieir  backs,'  Garg.  256^  218».  Beside  Hilda-Bellona  (p.  422) 
appears  a  male  Hildofr,  Sasm.  75^,  like  Berhtolt  beside  Berhta. 

p.  208]  Tyr,  who  in  the  HymisqviiSa  accompanies  Thor  to 
the  abode  of  Hymir,  calls  the  latter  his  father,  and  Hymi's  con- 
cubine his  mother;  he  is  therefore  of  giant  extraction;  conf. 
Uhland's  Thor  162-3.  Is  this  T^r  not  the  god,  as  Sim  rock  sup- 
poses him  to  be  (Edda,  ed.  2,  404)  ? 
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p.  210.]  The  Yngl.  13  calls  Preyr  veraldar  god,  Saxo  calls 
Fro  deorum  satrapa.  Goth,  frduja  stands  not  only  for  xvpio^,  but 
for  0609.  The  Monachus  Sangall.  says  (Pertz  2,  733) :  tunc  ille 
verba,  quibus  eo  tempore  superiores  ab  inferioribus  honorari 
demulcerique  vel  adulari  solebant,  hoc  modo  labravit :  '  laete  vir 
domine,  laetifice  rex  1 '  which  is  surely  'fro  herro  1 '  OS.,  beside 
fr6,  etc.,  has  the  form /rtioAo,  Hel.  15t3,  1 ;  if  it  had  a  god's  name 
Fr6,  that  would  account  for  Frös'ä,  i.e.  Fr6's  aha,  ouwa,  ea. 
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AS.  has  other  compounds,  fredbeorht  (freahbeort)  limpidas.  Lye 
and  Hpt  Ztschr.  9,  408*;  fredtorht  Hmpidus  9,  611»,  conf.  Donar- 
perht ;  fredraede  expeditus  (freahraBde,  Lye);  freÄdrßman  jubilare, 
fre&bodian  nnntiare;  a  fem.  name  Fred  ware,  Beow.  4048.  In 
Lohen  gr.  150,  zuo  dem  /ron  =  to  the  holy  place.  ON.  has  also  a 
frann  nitidus,  coruscus.  From  Fris.  fr&na  may  we  infer  a  fra 
dominus  ?  Bopp  (61.  229*)  conject.  that  frduja  may  have  been 
frabuja,  and  be  conn,  with  Skr.  prabhn,  dominus  excelsus ;  yet 
irpav^,  mild,  seems  to  He  near  [SIby, prav  rectus,  sequns,  pracUi 
regere,  would  conn,  the  meanings  of  probus,  irpafo^^  and  fr&uja] . 

p.  212.]  Freyr  oc  Freyja,  Saem.  59.  He  resembles  Bacchns 
Liber,  Aiovvao^  o  ^\€v6ipio<;.  Paus.  i.  29,  2,  and  Jovis  lufreis, 
liber.  From  his  marriage  with  GerSr  (p.  309)  sprang  Fiölnir, 
Yngl.  12,  14.  Saxo  ed.  M.  120  likewise  mentions  his  temple  at 
Upsal :  Fro  quoque,  deorum  satrapa,  sedem  hand  procul  UpsaUi 
cepit.  Froi  gives  food  to  men,  Faye  10.  The  god  traveUing 
through  the  country  in  his  car  resembles  Älber,  who  with  larded 
feet  visits  the  upland  pastures  (alpe)  in  spring.  Wolf  Ztschr.  2, 
62 ;  conf.  Garm.  Bnrana  131* :  '  redit  ab  exilio  Ver  coma  rutilante,' 
and  the  converse :  *  Aestas  in  exilium  jam  peregrinatur,'  ibid, 
(like  Summer,  p.  759) ;  *  serato  Ver  earcere  exit,'  ib.  135. 

p.  213  n.]  On  the  phallus  carried  about  in  honour  of  Dionysos 
or  Liber  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Herod.  2, 48. 
Härtung  2, 140.  <^aX\ol  kcrraai  iv  roiat  irpoirvXaioKri  Svo  Kopra 
fieyakotf  Lucian  De  dea  Syra  16,  where  more  is  told  about  phalli, 
conf.  28-9.  An  'idolum  priapi  ex  anro  fabrefactum  '  in  Pertz 
5,  481.  Phalli  hung  up  in  churches  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux, 
Westendp.  116.  The  0.  Boh.  for  Priapus  was  PHpelcal,  Jungm. 
sub  v.,  or  Pripegala,  Mone  2,  270  out  of  Adelgar  in  Mar  tone  1, 
626.     Slov&n.  Jeurenet,  kurent,  Serv.  kuraU 

p.  214.]  OnllinbursU,  conf.  guilt  byrstum,  Sn.  104.  There  is 
a  plant  gullborst,  which  in  German  too  is  ebervmrzy  boarwort, 
p.  1203.  The  Herv.  saga  c.  14  (p.  463.  531)  in  one  passage 
assigns  the  boar  to  Freyr,  in  the  other  (agreeing  with  Ssem.  114*) 
to  Freyja.  Perhaps  the  enormous  boar  in  the  OHG.  song,  Hat- 
tem.  3,  578,  and  the  one  that  met  Olaf,  Fomm.  sog.  5,  165,  were 
the  boar  of  Freyr.  In  thrashing  they  make  a  pig  of  straw,  Schm. 
2,  502,  to  represent  the  boar  that '  walks  in  the  corn'  wnen  the 
ears  ripple  in  the  breeze,  conf.  AS.  g&rsecg,  ON.  lagastafr;  'the 
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wild  sow  ia  the  corn/  Meier  schw.  149.  Bocholtz  2,  187;  Me 
willen  fftffine  Iftpet  drupe/  Schambach  118^. 

p.  215.]  On  eoforcumbul  conf.  Andr.  and  El.  28-9.  Tristan 
has  a  boar-shield,  4940.  6618.  Frib.  1944;  'hevedes  of  wild- 
bare  (boars)  ich-on  to  presant  brought/  Thom.  Tristrem  1,  75. 
Wr&sn,  wraesen  (Andr.  97)  in  Fred-wrasnum  is  vinculum,  and 
Preyr  '  leyttir  or  höptom  (bonds)  hvern/  Ssem.  65*  (conf.  p.  1231). 
A  helmet  in  Hrolf  Kr.  saga  is  named  Hildisvin  and  Hildigoltr. 
Does  '  'Eelmnbt  Eleuther^  in  Walthar.  1008-17  conceal  a  divine 
Fro  and  Liber  ? 

p.  215.]  On  the  hoards  head  served  up  at  Christmas,  see 
Hone's  Tab.-bk  1,  85  and  Bveryday-bk  1,  1619-20.  guldsviu 
som  lyser,  Asbjö.  386 ;  the  giant's  jul^galt,  Cavallius  26 ;  juUhos, 
sinciput  verrinum,  Caval.  Voc.  Verland.  28^ 

p.  216.]  SlAShlaÖnir  is  from  ski%,  sktiSi,  asser,  tabula;  Rask, 
Afh.  1,  365,  sees  in  it  a  light  Finl.  vessel.  Later  stories  about  it 
in  MuUenh.  453.  The  Yngl.  saga  gives  the  ship  to  OSinn,  but  in 
S»m.  45^  and  Sn.  48.  132  it  is  Frey's. 

p.  217.]  Freyr  is  the  son  of  Niör9r  and  8ka9i,  who  calls  him 
'  ennfroöi  afi,'  Seem.  81*.  She  is  a  giant's,  piazi's,  daughter,  as 
GrerSr  is  Gymi's ;  so  that  father  and  son  have  wedded  giantesses. 
The  story  is  lost  of  Freyr  and  Belt,  whom  Freyr,  for  want  of  his 
sword,  slays  with  a  buck's  horn  or  his  fist,  Sn.  41 ;  hence  he  is 
called  bani  Beija,  Seem.  9*.  Freyr,  at  his  teething,  receives 
Alfheim,  Ssem.  40^. 

Many  places  in  Scand.  preserve  the  memory  of  Freyr :  Froso, 
Norw.  dipl. ;  conf.  Frosd,  Sup.  to  210.  Fröjrak  (Freyraker), 
Dipl.  norv.  1,  542.  Fröslund,  Dipl.  suec.  2160;  Fröswi  1777; 
Frösberg  2066.  Frösäker  in  Vestmanl.,  Dyb.  i.  3,  15.  Schlyter 
Sv.  indeln.  34.  Fröslöff  in  Zealand,  Molb.  dipl.  1,  144  (yr  1402). 
Fröskog  in  Sweden,  Buna  1844,  88.  Fröeunda,  Frösved,  Frösön, 
Frötuna,  Frölunda,  Fröjeslunda,  all  in  Sweden.  Frotunum,  Dipl. 
suec.  228.  Fryeled,  in  Jönköpings-Iän  is  styled  in  a  doc.  of  1313 
(Dipl.  suec.  no.  1902)  Fröle  or  Fröale;  a  Fröel  in  the  I.  of  Goth- 
land appears  to  be  the  same  name,  in  which  Wieselgr.  409  finds 
ferf=:leiiS,  way;  may  it  not  be  eled,  eld,  fire?  Niardarkof  ok 
Freyshof,  Munch  om  Sk.  147.  Vroinlo,  now  Vronen  in  West 
Fries!.,  Böhmer  reg.  28.  Mtillenh.  Nordalb.  stud.  138.  A  man's 
name  Freysteinn  is  formed  like  Thörsteinn. 
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p.  217.]  NiörBr  is  called  vieins  vani,  innocuus^  Ssem.  42*. 
S89m.  130*  speaks  of '  NiarSar  doetur  niu ;  *  nine  muses  or  waves  ? 
conf.  Heimdall's  9  mothers.  NiörSr  lives  at  Noatun  on  the 
sea,  and  Weinhold  in  Hpt  Ztschr.  6^  40,  derives  the  name  from 
Sansk.  nira  aqua,  niradhi  oceanus;  add  Nereiuf  and  Mod.  6r. 
vepov.  Schaffarik  1,  167  on  the  contrary  connects  NiörSr  and 
Niörunn  with  Slav,  nur  terra.  Or  we  might  think  of  Finn,  nuori 
juvenis,  nuorus  Juventus,  nuortua  juvenesco,  Esth.  noor  young, 
fresh,  noordus  youth;  Liap.  nuor  young.  Or  of  Celtic  neart 
strength,  Wei.  nerth,  Hpt  Ztschr.  3,  226;  Sabine  JTero  =  forfcia 
et  strenuus,  Lepsius  Inscr.  Umbr.  205.  Coptic  neter  god  and 
goddess,  Buns.  Egy.  1,  577.  Basque  nariea  north,  and  Swed.  Lap. 
nuort  borealis,  not  Norw.  nor  Finn.  That  he  was  thought  of  in 
conn,  with  the  North,  appears  from  '  inn  norffri  NiörSr,'  Fornm. 

sog,  6,  258.  12,  151,  where  Fagrsk.  123  has  nerffri, Places 

named  after  him:  Niarffey,  Landn.  2,  19.  Niatdvik  4,  2.  4. 
Laxd.  364.  Niarffarlögr,  01.  Tr.  c.  102.  Fornm.  s.  2,  252  (see 
12,  324).  Munches  Biörgyn  121 ;  al.  Marffa-log,  larffar-^ög.  Is 
the  Swed.  Närtuna  for  Närd-tuna?  and  dare  we  bring  in  oar 
Nörten  by  Göttingen  7  Thorlacius  vii.  91  thinks  niarff-las  in  Som. 
109^  means  sera  adstricta,  as  niarff-giorS  is  arctum  cingalam 
[niarS-  =  tight,  fast,  or  simply  intensive].  What  means  the 
proverb  'galli  ev  k  gicf  Niarffar^  ^  NiörSüngr?  61.  Edd.  Hafn. 
1,  632^ 

p.  218.]  .  Bask  also  (Saml.  afh.  2,  282-3)  takes  the  Vanir  for 
Slavs,  and  conn.  Heimdall  with  Bielbogh.  I  would  rather  sup- 
pose a  Yanic  cult  among  the  Goths  and  other  (subseq.  High 
German)  tribes^  and  an  Asic  in  Lower  Germany  and  Scandi» 
navia,  Kl.  sehr.  5, 423  seq.  436  seq.  '  Over  hondert  milen  henen, 
Daer  wetic  (wot  I)  enen  wilden  Wenen*  Walew.  5938  ;  appar.  an 
elf,  a  smith,  conf.  Jonckbloet  284. 

p.  219.]  OSin's  connexion  with  Freyr  and  NiörSr^  pointed 
out  on  p.  348,  becomes  yet  closer  through  the  following  circum- 
stances. OSinn,  like  Freyr,  is  a  god  of  fertility.  Both  are  said  to 
own  SkiSblaSnir  (Sup.  to  216),  both  GerSr,  p.  309.  Fiölnir,  son 
of  Freyr  and  GerSr,  is  another  name  of  OSinn^  Sssm.  46^  (p.  348). 
SkaSi,  NiörS's  wife  and  Frey's  mother,  is  afterwards  OSin's 
spouse. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
PALTAR  (BALDER). 

p.  220.]  Ace.  to  Saxo,  ed.  M.  124^  Hotherus  is  son  to  Hoth' 
brodas  rex  Sueciae^  and  brother  to  Atislus  (the  AiSils  of  Yngl.  s.) ; 
Nanna  is  daughter  to  Gevarus  (OHG.  Kepaberi)^  and  no  goddess^ 
indeed  she  rejects  on  that  ground  the  suit  of  the  divine  Balder. 
Balder  seems  almost  to  live  in  Saxony  or  Lower  Germany  •  the 
Saxon  Gelderus  is  his  ally  and  Hother's  enemy,  and  shares 
Balder'a  overthrow.  Balder  has  come  to  Zealand,  apparently 
from  Saxony;  he  never  was  in  Sweden.  Saxo  makes  Nanna 
fall  to  the  lot,  not  of  Balder,  but  of  Hother,  who  takes  her  with 
him  to  Sweden.  Balder,  mortally  wounded  by  Hother,  dies  the 
third  day.  The  tale  of  king  Bolder's  fight  with  king  Hother  is 
told  in  Schleswig  too,  but  it  makes  Bolder  the  victor,  Miillenh. 
373  ;  conf.  the  tale  of  Balder  and  Rune  606. 

p.  221.]  Paltar  also  in  MB.  9, 23  (year  837) .  '  Baldor  servus,' 
Polypt.  de  S.  Remig.  55*.  Baaldaich,  Nengart  no.  289.  Lith. 
baltas= white,  good  (conf.  Baldr  inn  ^odt,  Sn.  64),  baltorus  a 
pale  man ;  and  the  notions  white  and  quick  often  meet,  as  in  Gr. 
af}y6^,  Passow  sub  v. 

p.  222.]  A  god  BaldacK  is  named  in  the  legend  of  St.  Bar« 
tholomew  (Leg.  anr.  c.  118),  also  in  the  Passional  290,  28;  but 
in  the  Mid.  Ages  they  said  Baldach  for  Bagdad,  and  Baldewins 
for  Bedouins.  Svipdagr,  MenglöÄ's  lover,  is  the  son  of  Sölbiört 
(snn-bright)  and  Gr6a.  To  the  proper  names  add  Ostertac,  which 
answers  best  of  all  to  Bceldoeg  ^  dies  ignis.  Conf.  also  the  Celtic 
Bel,  BelenuB,  ^.  613. 

p.  222.]  Baldr's  beaming  beauty  is  expr.  in  the  saying :  fätt 
er  liott  a  Baldri;  but  what  means  the  Icel.  saw  :  logi9  hefir  Baldr 
at  BaJdrij  Pomm.  sog.  6,  257  ?  Prom  his  white  eyebrow-^a 
feature  ascr.  also  to  Bödvildr,  '  meyna  bra-hvito/  Sasm.  139^  and 
to  Artemis  Xevtcoff^pvvri — the  anthemis  cotula  is  called  Ballerbro, 
Fries,  ndfl.  1,  86 ;  conf.  Dyb.  1845,  p.  74.  He  gives  name  to 
Balderes  Ißge,  Kemble,  5,  117  (863),  and  Balteres  eih,  oak. 

On  BreiSablik,  conf.  p.  795 ;  add  '  in  manigen  breiten  blichen,' 
Tr.  kr.  42475.  Midsummer  was  sacred  to  Balder,  and  the  Chris- 
tians seem  to  have  put  St.  John  in  his  place.     The  mistletoe, 
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with  which  he  was  slain^  has  to  be  cat  at  that  time,  Dyb.  Bana 
1844,  21-2.  Do  the  fires  of  John  commemorate  the  burning 
of  Balder's  body  ?  In  Tegner's  Frithiofss.  xiii.,  Baldersbal  is 
lighted  ai  Midsummer. — '  Hvat  maelti  (spake)  OSinn,  a%r  k  \A\ 
stigi,  sialfr  t  eyra  syni  (in  his  son's  ear)  7 '  Sssm.  88^ ;  otherw. 
'  i  eyra  Baldri,  a'Sr  hann  var  &  bäl  borinn  ? '  Fomald.  sog.  1, 
487.  Conf.  Plaut.  Trinum.  *j.  2,  170  :  *  sciunt  id  quod  in  aurem 
rex  reginae  dixerit,  sciunt  quod  Juno  fabulata  est  cum  Jove/  i.e. 
the  greatest  secrets. 

p.  224.]  Hö9r  is  called  Baldwr$  bani,  B.  andskoii^  Sasm.  95**  ^\ 
he  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  (&  b&I)  by  his  slayer 
the  newborn  Yali,  ibid.  The  Edda  does  not  make  him  out  a  god 
of  war,  nor  does  the  ON,  höSr  mean  pugna ;  but  the  AS.  heado 
does  (Eemb.  Beow.  vol.  1,  and  in  healSol&f,  Beow.  914),  so  does 
the  Ir.  cath.  In  Sa^o,  Eothems  is  a  Swed.  hero,  and  not  blind, 
but  skilled  in  the  bow  and  harp  (ed.  M.  Ill :  citharoedus  123) ; 
he  is  &Youred  by  wood-nymphs,  and  gifbed  with  wound-proof 
raiment  and  an  irresistible  sword.  Is  the  Swed.  tale  of  Blini 
Halt,  Cavall,  363,  to  be  conn,  with  him  7  Consider  Hadoläva, 
Hadeln,  Hatheleria,  Hadersleben;  and  Hothers-nes  (now  Hor- 
sens  ?)  in  Jutland  is  supposed  to  be  named  after  him,  Saxo  122. 
An  AS.  Hea'Sobeard,  like  Longbeard. 

Hermodr  is  in  Sögubrot  (Fomald.  s.  1, 873)  called  '  bazt  hugalSr,' 
and  'likeHelgi/  i.e.  comparable  to  Helgi.  In  Beow.  1795  he 
is  named  immed.  after  Sigemund ;  he  falls  into  the  power  of  the 
Eotens,  and  brings  trouble  on  his  people;  again  in  3417  he  is 
blamed.  Does  Hermd^r  mean  miUtandi  fessus  ?  OHG.  Heri- 
muot,  Herimaot  (never  Herimuodi),  is  against  it.  HermSdesßom 
in  Kemb,  Chart.  3,  387 ;  '  terra  quae  Anglice  Hermodesodes  nun- 
cupatur,'  Chartol.  mon.  S.  Trinitatis  (Gu^rard  S.  Bertin  455) . 

p.  224.]  The  spell  is  given  p.  1231-2.  On  Phol,  see  Kl. 
sehr.  2, 12—17.  F.  Wächter  in  the  Hall.  Encycl.  1845,  art.  Pferd, 
pronounces  phol  the  plur.  of  a  strong  nent.  noun  phol,  a  foal. 
Thus :  '  foals  and  W6dan  fared  in  the  wood.'  Bat  the  poem 
itself  uses  for  foal  the  weak  (the  only  correct)  form  volo;  and 
what  poet  would  think  of  naming  the  god's  horse  or  horses 
beside,  and  even  before,  the  god  himself  ?  Again,  was  ever  a 
running  horse  said  to  fahren  f 

p.  226.]    Pfalsau  is  called  Pfoals-owa,  MB.  4,  519  (circ.  1126); 
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PhoU^hau  4,  229;  and  PhoU^u  4,  219.  222-3.  PhüU^ouua,  No- 
tizenbl.  6,  141.  Phols-owe,  Bair.  quellen,  1,  279.  To  the  'eas' 
enamer.  in  Hpt.  Ztschr.  2^  254,  add  '  des  Wunsches  ouwe/  Gerh. 
2308;  'der  junefrouwen  wert*  Iw.  6326  (Guest  196^  lille  at 
paceles);  Qotis-werder  in  Prussia,  Lindenbl.  31.  150.  With 
Pholet'piuni  conf.  other  names  of  places  also  compounded  with 
the  gen.  case:  Ebnres-piant,  Tutilis-p.,  Heibistes-bunta  (Fin. 
Wirceb.). 

p.  226.]  PfoMbronn  by  Loroh,  Stalin  1,  85.  Pohlborn  on  the 
Devil's  Dike,  Wetterau,  p.  1022-3.  Johannes  de  Paleborne,  jv 
1300  (Thür.  mitth.  iv.  2,  48) ;  is  this  our  Paderborn  ?  and  may 
that  town,  called  in  L.  German  Padelborn,  Palborn,  Balbom,  be 
one  of  Balder's  bums  ?  Balbom  in  the  Palatinate,  Weisth.  1, 
778-9.  Balde-bumen,  .borne,  Böhmer's  Reg.  231-2,  yr  1302. 
Heinrich  von  Pfols-prundi,  surgeon,  brother  of  the  Tent.  Order 
about  1460.  Polbom,  a  family  name  at  Berlin.  In  H.  of  Fritz- 
lar,  January  or  February  is  Volbome,  conf.  the  man's  name  VolU 
born,  Fülld)om,  also  Faulbom,  GDS.  798.  [Plenty  of  Ful-bums, 
-becks,  brooks,  -meres,  -hams,  etc.  in  Engl.]  A  PaUgunse  (and 
Eirch-gnnse)  in  the  Wetterau,  Arnsb.  urk.  no.  439;  de  phal- 
gunse,  p.  267;  palgunse,  p.  298.  Pholnrade,  Thür.  mitth.  vi. 
3,  2.  Pfulnrode,  4,  47.  66.  Fulesbutle,  Lappenb.  urk.  no.  805. 
812,  yr  1283-4,  now  Fulhsbüttel.  Balderslee  in  Schleswig  is 
supposed  to  contain  hlie  refugium,  and  appar.  answers  to  the 
place  named  Balderifuga  in  Saxo,  ed.  M.  119. 

p.  227.]  That  Phol  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  12)  is  a  fondling  form  of 
Balder,  Faltar,  seems  after  all  extr.  probable ;  the  differ,  of  initial 

does  not  matter,  as  Liudolf  becomes  Dndo. Beside  the  Celtic 

Bel,  we  might  conn.  Phol  with  Apollo,  as  an  a  is  often  prefixed 
iu  Grk.  Or  with  pol  in  'Pol;  edepoll'  by  Pollux.  Or  with 
phol,  ful=ihoar,  p.  996,  seeing  that  eburespiunt  answ.  to  pholes- 
pinnt.  Sup.  to  226.  In  Gramm.  3,  682  I  have  expl.  volencel, 
r;inniis.  Gl.  Bern.,  Diut.  2,  214^  by  fol,  fou,  stultus.  A  hero 
Phohu  in  Ov.  Met.  12,  306.  On  the  Ethiop  king  Phol,  see  Hpt 
Ztschr.  5,  69. 

p.  228  n.]  On  l7Z/r«0HG.  Wol,  see  Hpt  Ztschr.  7, 393  ;  bet- 
ter to  conn,  it  with  Goth.  Ynl}7us  8,  201 ;  yet  see  Sup.  to  163  n. 

p.  229  r.]  The  whirlwind  is  called  Pulhoidchen,  Pulhaud, 
Schamb.  161 ;  conf.  infra,  p.  285  n.  632-6.     Beside  Boylsperg, 
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we  find  Boylbom,  Mitth.  Thiir.  Ver.  v,  4,  60.  Fold,  see  p. 
992  n.  In  Beinwald's  Henneb.  Id.  1^  37  we  find  the  phrase  ^lo 
have  (or  take)  something  for  jonvfolP  means  '  to  lie  on  the  bed 
yon  have  made/  Ace.  to  the  Achen  mnndart  56^  the  weavers  of 
Aix  call  cloth  made  of  yam  that  they  have  cabbaged /o/ZcA«^  füll- 
chen [filch?  Goth,  filhan,  to  hide].  In  Kammerforst^  the  old 
ban-forest  near  Trier,  which  none  might  tread  with  gesteppten 
leimeln  (nailed  shoes),  dwells  a  spirifc  who  chastises  wood-spoilers 
and  scoffers:  his  name  is  Pulch,  still  a  family-name  in  Trier. 
And  the  hill  ontside  the  city,  down  which  the  wheel  used  to  be 
rolled  into  the  Moselle  (Sap.  to  191),  is  PuUberg.  Near  Wald- 
weiler  is  a  Pohlfels,  and  in  Prüm  circuit  a  Pohlbach, 

p.  229.]  Forseta-lund  (-grove)  in  Norway,  Munch's  Beskri?. 
483. 

p.  231.]  Villa  Forsazi  in  page  Lisgau  (Forste  near  Osterode?) 
in  a  charter  of  Otto  III.,  yr  990,  BEarenberg's  Gandersheim  625. 
Falke  483.  Walterus  de  Forsaten  (Forste  by  Alfeld),  Falke  890, 
yr  1197.  In  Saxonia,  in  page  qui  vocatur  Firihsazi,  Einhard's 
Ann.,  yr  823  (Pertz,  1,  211)  with  the  variants  :  firihsati,  fiubsazi, 
frihsazi,  strihsazi,  firichsare,  virsedi;  in  Ann.  Fuld.  (Pertz  1, 
358)  Firihsazi.  The  deriv.  conjectured  at  p.  232  n.,  from  fors, 
cataract,  seems  the  safest,  GDS.  757. 

p.  232.]  Later  stories  of  fishermen  and  sailors  at  Helgoland, 
and  the  carrying  about  of  an  image  of  St.  Giet,  are  in  Mullenh. 
no*  1 1 7. 1 81 .  535  ;  conf .  p.  597.  Similar  names,  often  confounded 
with  it  (see  Fornm.  sog.  12,  298),  are :  Halogaland,  now  Helgeland, 
in  the  north  of  Norway,  and  the  Swedish  (once  Danish)  province 
of  Holland,  called  in  u3Elfred*s  Periplus  Halgoland.  Ought  we 
to  write  Helgoland  ?  conf.  Heli,  p.  388. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
OTHER    GODS. 


p.  234.]  Heimffallr  is  expL  by  Leo,  vori.  131,  as  heim-dolde, 
world- tree.  If  d  instead  of  Ö  were  correct,  it  might  contain  the 
AS.  deal,  dealles  (note  to  Andr.  126).  Heim*8all  viSkunnari  enn 
vordr  me'S  goiSum,  Ssem.  85%  the  sverd-&s  in  fliminiiör^,  reminds 
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of  the  angel  guarding  Paradise  with  a  sword.  El.  755,  &c.  His 
blowing  a  horn  when  Surtr  approaches  recalls  "  the  last  trump '' 

{}>at-haum,  Ulph.),  1  Cor.  15,  52. A  Himiles-berc  in  Moneys 

Anz.  6,  228 ;  ek.Heofen-feld  in  Northumb.,  Lye  sub  v. Heim- 

?allr  is  called  Vindler,  Sn.  105,  Vindlere  in  Resen. Of  Finnish 

gods,  Ahti  or  Lemminkäinen  has  the  sharpest  ears,  Kalev.  17,  7 

(Anshelm  8,  64  speaks  of  hearing  the  grass  grow). H.  is  son 

of  05inn  by  9  mothers,  Sn.  211*.  Laxd.  saga  p.  392;  does  it 
mean  his  father  had  9  wives  ?  The  Romans  called  their  Liber 
bUmater ;  conf,  the  name  Quatremdre. 

p.  234.]  Bigr  is  siigandi,  gangandi,  Seem.  lOO*.  105*.  In 
Tngl.  p.  20  he  is  the  first  Danish  king ;  his  son  Danpr  has  a 
daoghter  Dr6tt,  the  mother  of  Dyggvi,  and  a  son  Dagr.  Seem. 
106^  names  *Banr  ok  Danpr ^  together;  conf.  P.  Magn.  lex. 
p.  670. 

p.  235.]  Bragi  is  hecksJcrautudr,  scamnorum  decus.  Seem  6P ; 
brother  of  Dagr  and  Sigrftn  164;  pi.  bragnar  dat.  brögnnm, 
simply  viri  152*. 

p.  236.]  A  Bumacher  in  Förstern.  2,  4 ;  brunnacker  in  H. 
Meyer's  Zürch.  ortsn.  523.  Weisth.  1,  119;  hence  prob,  the  man's 
name  Bninacker  in  Konr.  v.  Weinsb.  3,  4. 

p.  237.]  The  t>ager  on  the  Trent,  Oarlyle's  Hero-worship. 
AS.  eagor\  in  Bailey's  Diet.  eoyer= flood- tide.  The  Finnish 
sea-god,  with  beard  of  grass,  sitting  on  a  water-lily,  is  Ahto^ 
Ahti,  gen.  Ahin,  Kalev.  22,  301.  29,  13.  15;  conf.  my^KI.  sehr. 
3,  122. 

p.  238.]  Like  Oegi's  helm  is  the  Exhelmer  stein  on  a  hill  in 
the  Eellergebirge,  Hess.  Ztschr.  1,  245.  On  Grimr  cegir,  see  p. 
1017.  In  the  helmet  Mit  ein  hiltegrin/  Dietr.  drachenk.  11; 
galeae  minaci,  Clandian  in  Prob,  et  Olybr.  92;  terribilem  galeam, 
Virg.  Aen.  8,  620. 

p.  238.]  Oegir  is  a  iotann,  H^m.  8 ;  a  bergbui  2.  The  ON. 
%n,  f., = terror  and  ocean;  ognar  Ziowi=gold,  Ssem.  152*; 
ogorlig  Oegisdottor  158*  ;  öfemiÖr  =  Oegir,  Egills.  618.  What 
means  Oegis-heimr,  Ssem.  124-5  ?  Egisleiba,  Agistadium,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  8,  588 ;  Agasul  on  L.  Zurich  2,  536,  formed  like  Agadora 
(Eider,  p.  239  ?)     oegisandr,  sea-sand,  Bari.  26,  20. 

p.  240.]  Eles  deettr  &  v!«  blÄsu.  her  er  sjor  kalla«r  Hier, 
\yi  at  hann  hlyr  allra  minnz,  Sn,  332;  hl^r  =  egelidus,  tepidus. 
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OHG.  lÄo.  r&wer,  Graflf  2,  294;  Ir.  lir,  Conan  83-4-9.  93,  192-3. 
Diarmid  87. 1 12-4-6  ;  also  har,  Learthonn,  T;  7. 

p.  242.]  As  Logt,  the  '  villi-eldr/  Sn.  60^  is  son  to  giant 
Forniotr,  so  is  LoJci  a  son  of  giant  Farbaati.  Th^  eating-match 
betw.  Loki  and  Logi  is  like  that  of  Herakles  and  Lepreas^  Athen», 
p.  412.     Pans.  5,  5.     Prometheas  is  chained  to  the   rock  by 

Hepheestüs,  Loki  by  Logi. Loki,  '  sft  er  flestu  ilia  rae^r/  is 

hatefal  to  the  gods  :  er  oil  regin  oegja,  Thorl.  sp.  6,  38 ;  s&  inn 
laevUi  Loki,  Ssdin.  67^ ;  in  folksongs  'Loke  leve/  Wieselgr.  384-5, 
in  Danish  '  Loke  lyemand/  conf .  the  name  Liuuiso,  Liniso,  Trad, 
fold.  2,  32-43 ;  in  Norweg.  '  hin  onde/  Hallager,  as  Oden  is  in 
L  828 ;  for  Lokkens  havre  we  have  '  den  ondes  hafre,  Dybeck  rana 
1847,  30-1.-— —There  is  a  saying:  'leingi  geingrüoii  ok  Tharr 

(»lightning  and  thunder),  Idttir  ei  hr^Sum,'  the  storm  lasts. 

ßask  thinks  the  name  akin  to  Finn,  lokki,  wolf;  some  may  think 
it  an  abbrev.  of  Lucifer  1  Uhland  takes  Loki  to  be  the  locker-up, 
conehtder  of  all  things,  as  Heimdall  is  originator.  To  Logi  conf. 
Halogi  for  Hölgi,  Sn.  128.  154.     F.  Magn.  lex.  p.  981. 

p.  1243.]  '  Ik  bede  di  grindel  an  deser  helle/  TJpstandinge  553, 
seems  almost  to  mean  a  personal  devil.   , 

p.  243  n.]  It  is  true,  another  race  of  rulers  beside  the  Ases  is 
imagined,  one  of  whom,  Oylfi  king  of  Sweden,  sets  out  as  gangleri 
(pilgrim)  to  spy  out  the  Ases  (Sn.  1.2.2,  &c.),  but  is  cheated  by 
them.  But  this  is  an  imitation  of  Eddie  lays,  which  make  OSinn 
as  gangly  and  gangr&^r  travel  to  the  giants,  and  talk  with  them. 
Sasm.  31-2;  conf.  -4egfir*«  journey  to  Asgard,  and  his  dialogue  with 
Bragi,  Sn.  79,  Ac. 

p.  245.]  In  Seem.  37»  Fenrir  pursues  Alf-rö?ull,  which  must 
mean  the  moon,  the  '  sun  of  the  elves ' ;  conf.  '  festr  mun  slitna 
eun  Frecki  renna,'  SsBm.  7-8.  '  man  dbundinn  Fenris-ülfr  fara,' 
Hakonarm.  23.  *  Loki  li'Sr  or  bdndum,'  Seem.  96*  (conf.  to^ttnn 
losnar  8* ;  is  this  Loki  or  Surtr  ?     Loki  is  Isagiarnliki  ftj^eckr, 

monstro  similis  7*). Loki  is   caught  by  piazi,  Sn.  81,  and 

expressively  chained  70  (conf.  Seem.  7') ;  so  is  Fenrir  33-4-5 ; 
conf.  the  chained  giant  (Suppl.  to  544),  chained  devil  (p.  1011), 

chained  Eronos  (p.  832  n.). Loki's  daughter  Hel  esp.  makes 

it  likely  that  he  too  was  common  to  all  Teut.  nations. 

p.  247.]  AS.  8ator4äSe,  panicum  crusgalli,  is  a  grass  like  the 
aypmari^  sown  by  Kronos  (SuppL  to  1192).     One  is  reminded  of 
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Satami  doliam  by  'Luci/fer  sedens  in  dolvo/  Upstandinge  p.  41, 
aod '  des  tiuvels  vaz*  Hpt's  Ztsclir.  1,  327.  What  means  the 
ON.  scatumir,  Sn.  222^  ? 

p.  248-9.]  Delins  pp.  41.  50  cites  hrodenduvel^  Tcroden-hQxxkßr, 
Jprojen-kind ;  is  the  first  ont  of  Botho  ?  In  a  Hildesheim  MS. 
of  the  16th  cent.,  Frosch-mens,  we  read  :  'pravi  spiritnsj  id  est^ 
de  kroden  duveW  in  contrast  with  the  good  holdes.      In   Hh. 

Vni*  :    '  misshapen  as  they   paint  the  kroden  teuffeU Jor- 

nandes  de  regn.  sncc.  p.  m.  2  has  the  pedigree  '  Saturnas,  Picas, 
Faunns,  Latinos' ;  conf.  p.  673  and  GD3.  120. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
GODDESSES. 

p.  250  n.]  The  MHG.  gotinne  is  in  Sasm.  115*  ^^*a,  yet  in 
114^  ey  trA^i  Ottarr  k  aaynjor,  and  61*heilir  aesir,  heilar  dsynjor! 
conf.  wdvre:  re  0eol  traaalre  Oiaipai,  II.  8^  5.  19, 101.  Od.  8, 341. 
This  word  goddess  acquired  a  lower  sense,  being  used  by  the 
people  for  fair  dames  and  pretty  lasses,  Lindpr.  antap.  4,  13. 
'Ermegart  Himel-jofin/  Buckert^s  Lndwig  97.  What  is  the 
goiin  in  Nithart  MSH.  3,  288*,  who  goes  '  unter  dem  fanen  Az 
dem  vorst,  wol  geammet/  and  is  led  out  on  the  green  under  blue 
skg  (baldachin),  apparently  by  peasants  at  an  old  harvQst-festi« 
val?    conf.  fee,  Suppl.  to  410. 

p.  251.]  OHG.  ero,  earth,  answers  to  Ssk.  tVd,  Ir.  ire,  GDS. 
55.  Tellve  might  be  for  terulus,  as  puella  for  puerula,  but  the 
gen.  is  telluris,  conf.  Ssk.  talay  fundus.  *Eumu8  is  Ssk.  xam&. 
laia,  called  irpmrofiavTi^  in  ^sch.  Eum.  2,  corresponds  to  Ssk. 
gausy  go,  cow  (p.  665),  the  cow  being  mother  of  the  world  (p.  559) : 
&  yrj  Koi  Oeol,  a  frequent  Attic  invocation.  ON.  fold  is  unper- 
sonal, yet  is  greeted  in  Sssm.  194*:  heil  sü  hin  fioln^ta  fold! 

6D8.  60  (p.  254). Iör9,  earth,  is  called  lonakr's  tree-green, 

oak-green  daughter:  dottur  Onars  viiSi-groen,  Sn.  123;  eiki- 
groent  Onars  flioS,  Fomm.  sog.  1,  29.  12,  27.  She  is  daughter 
of  night  in  Ssom.  194*:  heil  noti  ok  nipt/  but  who  is  eorSan 
hrofcr,  Cod.  Exon.  490,  23  ?  lor»  is  also  mother  of  Meili,  Thor's 
brother,  Saem.  76»;  Iör8=Ftorji(n  80"»  (p.  172). Ot  Rindr  and 
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her  relation  to  08in :  '  seid  Yggr  til  Bindr,'  Y.  amores  Rindae 
incantamentis  sibi  conciliavit^  Sn.  1848.  1^  236.  Is  AS.  hruse 
(terra)  contained  in  gnjusebanh,  tarf-bench^  Sohm.  von  Wem. 
114? 

p.  251  n.]  At  Attila's  grave  too  the  servants  are  killed :  'et 
at  tot  et  tantis  divitiis  humana  cnriositas  arceretur,  operi  depu- 
tatoa  truddarunt,  emersitque  momentanea  mors  sepelientibns  cam 
sepalto/  Jom.  cap.  49.  The  Dacian  king  Decebalas  buries  his 
treasure  ander  the  bed  of  the  Sargetia^  Cass.  Dio  68,  14.  Giese- 
brecht  supposes  the  Wends  had  the  same  custom^  Bait.  stud.  11, 
28.9. 

p.  252.]  Nerthus  is  the  only  true  reading,  says  Müllenhoff, 
Ept's  Ztschr.  9,  256 ;  Erthas  is  admissible,  think  Zenss  and 
Bessel.  Nerthus  answers  to  Ssk.  Nritus,  terra,  Bopp  202^ ;  conf. 
C.  Hofmann  in  Ztschr.  der  morgenl.  ges.  1847.  A  thesis  by  Pyl, 
Medea,  Berol.  1850  p.  96  derives  it  fr.  LG.  nerder,  nerdrig,  conf. 
viprepo^.  Her  island  can  hardly  be  Bügen  (p.  255-6),  but  perhaps 
Fernem  or  Alsen,  says  Müllenh.,  Nordalb.  stad.  1,  128-9.  Her 
oar  stood  in  the  grove  (templum)  under  a  tree,  Giefers.  '  Nerthas, 
id  est.  Terra  mater  *  strongly  reminds  of  Pliny's  mater  deum  18, 
4 :  quo  anno  m.  d.  advecta  Bomam  est,  majorem  ea  aestate  messem 
quam  antecedentibus  annis  decern  factam  esse  tradunt. 

p.  253.]  Though  the  people  now  imagine  fru  Oode,  Ooden, 
Oauden  as  a  frau,  there  appears  now  and  then  a  de  koen  (king) 
instead,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  385.  Legends  of  fru  Gauden  in  Lisch, 
Meckl.  jrb.  8,  203,  &c.  NiederhöfiFer  2,  91  (conf.  p.  926-6-7). 
Harvest^home  still  called  vergodensdel  in  Lüneburg,  conf.  Kuhn 
and  Schwartz  p.  394-5.  The  Vermlanders  call  Thor's  wife  god- 
mar,  good  mother.  Bask,  Afh.  1,  94  derives  ON,  Ooi  fr.  Finn. 
hoi  (aurora).     GDS.  53.  93. 

p.  254]  Priscas  calls  Attila's  wife  ELpixa  179,  9,  'Pixav  207, 
17,  which  easily  becomes  Herka.  Frau  Harke  a  giantess,  Kuhn 
146.  371.  Fru  Ea/rke,  ArJce,  Harfe,  Harre,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  386, 
5,  377.  Sommer  II.  167-8.  147  (conf.  frau  Motte,  12.  168.  147). 
A  witch's  daughter  Harka,  Wolffs  Ztschr.  2,  255.  Hdksche,  like 
Oodsche  for  Gode,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  377.  Harke  flies  through  the 
air  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  makes  the  fields /rut^/ti/,  carries  a  stool 
to  sit  on,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground,  Sommer  p.  12;  this  is 
like  Herodias  (p.  285)  and  the  wandering  woman  (p.  632. 1058). 
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p.  254n.]  Mommsen  133  derives  Ceres,  Oscan  Kerres,  from 
creare;  Hitzig  Philisfc.  232  connects  it  with  ^ris  =  Ört;  I  with 
cera  and  cresco.  For  Demeter  the  Slavs  have  zeme  mate,  mother 
earth;  a  dear  mother^  like  {Trvposi)  ^/Xi;?  /ti^fMfjrpo^,  ^sop  (Gorais 
212.  de  Furia  367).  Babr.  131;  conf.  jivMrepos  a/cr^,  II.  13, 
323,  and  'das  liebe  korn,  getreidelein/  Gram.  3,  665.  GDS.  53. 
The  Earth's  lap  is  like  a  mother's :  foldan  sce&t  (  =  schoosz).  Cod. 
Ezon.  428,  22.  eorSan  sce&ta  eardian  496,  23.  eorSan  scedtas 
hweorfan  309,  22.     grand-bedd  493,  3. 

p.  255.]  On  the  goddess's  progress  see  Suppl.  to  252.  With 
her  bath  conf.  the  purifying  bath  of  Wiea  (Preller  1,  409),  whose 
name  Pott  would  explain  by  €vpeta  =  Ssk.  urvi  fr.  uni  =  varii, 
Kuhn's  Ztschr.  5,  285.  The  lavatio  Berecynthiae  is  described  by 
Augustine,  Civ.  Dei  2,  4;  conf.  Vita  Martini  cap.  9  (W.  Müller 
p.  48) .  The  image  of  Artemis  was  washed  in  seven  rivers  flow- 
ing oat  of  one  spring,  Pref.  to  Theocritus ;  the  alraun  and  ali- 
rnmna  were  bathed. 

p.  256  n.]  The  LG.  farmer's  maxim,  *  Mai-mänd  kold  un  nat 
Füllt  schiinen  un  fat,  is  in  Swedish  '  Mai  kail  Fyller  bondens 
lador  alV  Bnna  1844,  6.  A  similar  saw  in  Bretagne  about  St. 
Anne,  Lausitzer  mag.  8,  51 ;  how  is  it  worded  in  French  7 

p.  257.]  On  Tanfana  see  my  KL  Sehr.  5,  415,  etc.  GDS. 
231-2.  336.  622. 

p.  263.]  From  Bodulf's  account  was  probably  taken  the  16th 
cent,  notice  in  Beiffenberg's  Phil.  Mouskes,  tome  1.  Brux.  1838 
app.  p.  721  :  '  Sub  Alexandre,  qui  fuit  sex  annis  episcopus 
(Leodiensis)  et  depositus  in  Gone.  Pisae  an.  1135,  fuit  quaedam 
fiTodigiosa  sen  demoniaca  navis,  quae  innixa  rotis  et  niagice  agitata 
malignis  spiritibus  attractu  funium  fuit  Tungris  inducta  Los- 
castrum.  Ad  quam  omnia  sexus  appropinquans  tripudiare  et 
saltare  cogebatur  etiam  nudo  corpore.  Ad  eam  feminae  de  mane 
stratis  exilientes  accurrebant,  dum  dicta  navis  citharae  et  aliorum 

instrumentorum    sonitu   resonaret.' Weavers,   whom  Bodulf 

makes  prominent  in  hauling  and  guarding  the  ship,  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  navigation  :  in  their  trade  they  ply  the  schiff 
(shuttle),  and  that  is  why  they  were  called  marner,  Jäger's  Ulm 
p.  636-7.  About  carrying  ships  on  shoulders  Pliny  has  another 
passage  5,  9:  'ibi  Aethiopicae  conveniunt  naves;  namque  eas 
2>licatile8  humeris  transferunt  quoties  ad  catarractas  ventum  est.' 
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Also  Justin  32,  3  :  '  Istri  naves  snas  humeris  per  jnga  montiam 
asqne  ad  littus  Adriatici  maris  transtuleruntJ 

Additional  traces  of  German  ship-processions  and  festivals.  In 
Antwerp  and  Brabant,  near  the  scene  of  that  old  procession,  there 
was  about  14QP  '  eine  gilde  in  der  blanwer  scnten/  Hpt's  Ztschr. 
1, 266- 7.  At  Shrovetide  sailors  drag  a  ship  abont,  Knhn's  Nordd. 
sagen  p.  369.  At  the  Schonbart-mnning  in  Nürnberg,  men  in 
motley  used  at  Shrovetide  to  carry  Hell  roand,  inclading  a  ship 
and  the  Venus  Mount ;  see  Hist,  of  Schonb.-rnn.  at  N.,  by  the 
Oerm.  Soc.  of  Altdorf  1761.  Another  ship-procession  in  Hone's 
Everyday-book  2,  851.  In  the  'Mauritius  und  Beamunt,' w. 
627 — 894,  a  ship  on  wheels,  with  knights  and  music  on  board,  is 
drawn  by  concealed  horses  through  the  same  Bhine  and  Meuse 
country  to  a  tournament  at  Cologne;  it  is  afterwards  divided 
among  the  garzuns  (pages),  v.  1040.  Is  the  idea  of  the  Ship  of 
fools  travelling  fr.  land  to  land  akin  to  this  f  especially  as  Dame 
Venus  'mit  dem  ströwen  ars'  (conf.  Hulda's  strohamss,  p.  269n.) 
rides  in  it,  ed.  Strobel  p.  107;  'frau  Fenus  mit  dem  stroem 
loch,'  Fastn.-sp.  p.  263.  Consider  too  the  cloud-ship  of  Magonia 
(p.  689),  and  the  enchanted  ship  with  the  gpreat  band  of  music, 
Müllenh.  p.  220.  The  'wilde  gjaid'  comes  along  in  a  sledge 
shaped  like  a  ship,  drawn  by  naughty  maidservants,  who  get 
whipped.  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  32-3.  Nursery-tales  tell  of  a  ship 
that  crosses  land  and  water,  Meier  31.  Schambach  18.  Prohle's 
Märchen  nos.  46-7.  Wolf's  Beitr.  1,  152,  Ac.  Finn,  march.  2, 
l\  Berchta  is  often  ferried  over,  and  of  OSinn  the  SölarlioS  77 
(SsDm.  130^)  says :  OSins  qvon  rcer  a  iardar  skipi. 

p.  264  n.]  At  Shrovetide  a  plough  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  maskers,  Biisching's  Wöch.  nachr.  1,  124,  fr.  TenzeL 
H.  Sachs  says,  on  Ash- Wednesday  the  maids  who  had  not  taken 
men  were  yoked  in  a  plough;  so  Fastn.-sp.  247,  6-7;  'puUiog 
the  fools'  plough'  233.  10.  Kuhn  conn,  pfluoe,  plogr,  Lith. 
plugas  with  the  root  plu,  flu,  so  that  plough  orig.  meant  boat, 
Ssk.  plava,  Gr.  irXoloy. 

p.  265 n.]  Drinking-bowls  in  shipshape;  argentea  navis, 
Pertz  10,  577.  A  nef  d'or  on  the  king's  table,  Garin  2,  16-7 ; 
later  examples  in  Schweinichen  1,  158.  187.  An  oracle  spoke  of 
a  silver  ploughshare,  Thucyd.  5,  1 6. 

p.  265  n.  2.]     Annitts  Viterb.,  ed.  ascensiana  1512,  fol.  171»^ : 
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'ergo  Tenit  (Isis)  in  Italiam  et  docuit  frnmentariam^  molendi- 
nariam  et  panificam,  cum  ante  glande  vescerentnr  ....  Yiterbi 
primi  panes  ab  Iside  confecti  sunt,  item  Yetuloniae  celebravit 
Jasios  nuptias^  et  panes  obtnlit  pritnos  Isis,  nt  in  Y.  antiquitatnm 
ßerosns  asserit.  porro,  nt  probant  snperiores  quaestiones^  Yeta- 
lonia  est  Yiterbnm/  The  Lith.  Krumine  wanders  all  over  the 
world  to  find  her  daughter^  and  teaches  men  agricnlture,  Hanasch 
245.  The  year  will  be  fruitful  if  thera  is  a  rustling  in  the  air 
during  the  twelves,  Sommer  p.  12  (Snppl.  to  254). 

p.  267.]  Goth.  hulß8  propitius  is  fr.  hil]?an,  hsAy,  hnT|>an,  to 
bow  (s.  Lobe).  Holle,  Holda  is  a  cow's  name  in  Carinthia.  In 
Dietr.  drachenk.,  str.  517-8,  &c.  there  is  a  giant  called  Htdle,  bat 
in  str.  993 :  'sprancten  für  fi'owen  Hüllen  der  edelen  juncfrowen 
ßn.^  In  Thnringia  fran  WoUe^  Roller  Sommer  10-1.  Holda  in 
Cod.  Fold.  no.  523.  Fran  Holla  in  Bhenish  Franconia,  From- 
mann 3,  270.  'Die  Holl  kommt'  they  say  at  Oiessen,  'die 
Bulla  *  also  beyond  the  Main  abont  Wiirzbarg,  Eestler's  Beschr. 
y.  Ochsenfnrt,  Wrzb.  1845,  p.  29.  Fran  Holle  also  in  Silesia.  In 
Up.  Sax.  she  was  called  fran  Helle,  B.  vom  abergl.  2,  66-7;  frau 

Holt  in  Wolfs  Ztschr.  1,  278. The  very  earliest  mention  of 

Holda  is  in  Walafrid  Strabo's  enlogy  of  Jadith,  wife  of  Loais 
the  Pions : 

Organa  dnlcisoao  percassit  pectine  Jadith ; 

0  si  Sappho  loquax  vel  nos  inviseret  Holda,  etc. 

p.  267  n.]  With  Kinderm.  24  conf.  the  variant  in  KM.  3,  40 
seq.,  Svenska  äfv.  1,  123  and  Pentam.  4,  7.  Mnch  the  same  said 
of  the  dialas,  Schreiber*s  Taschenb.  4,  310  (Sappl.  to  410). 

p.  270.]  When  fog  rests  on  the  mountain :  'tDame  H.  has  lit 
her  fire  in  the  hill.'  In  Alsace  when  it  snows;  '  d'  engele  han  's 
bed  gemacht,  d'  fedre  fliege  mnder;'  in  Gegenbadh  427: 
'heaven's  feathers  fly';  in  Nassan:  'Dame  H.  shakes  up  her 
bed,'  Kehrein's  Nassan  p.  280.  Nurses  fetch  babies  out  of 
/ran  Hollen  teieh.  In  Transylvania  are  fields  named  Frau-holda^ 
graben,  Progr.  on  Carrying  out  Death  1861,  p.  3.  She  washes 
her  Teil,  Pröhle  198.  Like  Berthe,  she  is  queen  or  leader  of 
elves  and  holdes  (p.  456),  conf.  Titania  and  Dame  Venus. 
'Frane  Bercht,  &aue  Holt'  occur  in  the  Landskranna  (?) 
HimelstrasZj  printed  1484,  Gefken's  Beil.  112.    In  the  neigh- 
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boarhood  of  the  Meisner,  Dame  H.  carried  off  a  rock  on  her 
thvmh,  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  108;  a  cave  is  there  called  Kitz-Kammer, 
perhaps  because  cats  were  sacred  to  her  as  to  Freya  (p.  305). 
On  the  Main^  between  Hassloch  and  Grünenwörth^  may  be  seen 
'  fra  HuUe '  on  the  Fra  HuUenstein,  combing  her  locks.  Who- 
ever sees  her  loses  his  eyesight  or  his  reason.  Dame  Holle  rides 
in  her  coach,  makes  a  whirlwind,  pursues  the  hunter,  Prohle  156. 
278.  173,  like  Pharaildis,  Verild  (357  n.).  Legends  of  Hulle  in 
Herrlein's  Spessart-sag.  179 — 184.  A /raw  iToIfen-ÄpieZ  (-game) 
in  Thuringia,  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  109.  The  Haule-mutter  (mother 
H.)  in  the  Harz,  an  old  crone,  makes  herself  great  or  little, 
Harrys  2,  no.  6.  Prohle  278;  conf.  JSauIa-mannerchen  (dwarfs) 
in  KM.  no.   13.     She  is  a  humpbacked  little  woman,  Sommer 

p.  9  ;  walks  with  a  crutch  about  Haxthausen,  Westph. Again, 

queen  Holle  appears  as  hxmsekeeper  and  h£nchwoman  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  Kifhäuser,  exactly  as  Dame  Venus  travels  in 
Wuotan^s  retinue,  Sommer  p.  6.  In  Up.  Hesse  '  meätt  der  Holle 
farn'  means,  to  have  tumbled  hair  or  tangled  distaff,  prob, 
also  night-walking :  the  Holle  at  Wartburg  looks  like  a  witcb, 
Woeste's  Mitth.  p.  289  no.  24 ;  conf.  '  verheuletes  haar,'  Corrodi 

professor  59,  and  a  man  with  shaggy  hair  is  called  holU-kopf, 

With  her  sfrohamss  conf.  strowen-ars,  Suppl.  to  263.  Careless 
spinners  are  threatened  with  the  verwunschene  frau,  Panzer's 
Beitr.  1,  84 :  she  who  does  not  get  her  spinning  over  by  Sun- 
day will  have  Holle  in  her  distaff  to  tangle  it ;  conf.  the  Kuga 
(p.  1188-9). 

p.  272.]  The  Euldarsa-gOf  tale  of  the  sorceress  Hnldr,  is  told 
by  Sturle ;  conf.  the  extract  fr.  Sturlunga  in  Oldn.  laseb.  p.  40. 
Hvldre-web  in  Norway  means  a  soft  vegetable  material  like 
flannel;  and  in  Faye  42  Huldra  is  clothed  in  green.  The  holder 
in  Asb.'l,  48.  78.  199  has  a  cow's  tail;  here  it  is  not  so  much 
one  hulder,  as  many  huldren  that  appear  singly.  So  in  the 
M.Nethl.  Bose  5679 :  '  hulden,  die  daer  singhen ' ;  are  ihese 
mermaids  f  In  Sweden  they  have  a  hyUe-fru  and  a  Etldi-moder, 
Geyer  1,  27;  conf.  Dybeck  1845,  56. 

p.  273.]  The  name  o{  Perahta,  the  bright,  answers  to  Selene, 
Lucina,  Luna,  therefore  Artemis,  Diana.  Hence  she  takes  part 
in  the  Wild  Hunt,  accompanied  by  hounds,  like  Hecate ;  hence 
also,  in  the  LG.  Valentin  und  Namelos,  Berta  has  become  Clarina 
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[conf.  St.  Lucy,  frau  Lutz,  p.  274  n.]. The  Lith.  Lauma  is  very 

like  Berhta  and  Holda :  she  is  goddess  of  earth  and  of  weaving. 
She  appears  in  a  hoase,  helps  the  girls  to  weave,  and  gets  through 
a  piece  of  linen  in  no  time ;  bat  then  the  girl  has  to  gaess  her 
name.  If  she  guesses  right,  she  keeps  the  linen ;  if  not,  the 
laume  takes  it  away.  One  girl  said  to  the  lanme  :  '  Laume  Sore 
peczin  aada  dfina  pelnydatna/  1.  S.  weaves  with  her  arm,  earn« 
ing  bread.  Her  name  was  Sore,  so  the  girl  kept  the  linen, 
N.  Prenss.  prov.  bl.  2,  380.  Schleicher  in  Wien.  ber.  11,  104 
seq.  says,  the  laame  is  a  malignant  alp  (nightmare)  who  steals 
children,  is  voracious,  yet  bathes  on  the  beach,  helps,  and  brings 
linen:  a  distinct  being  (11,  96*7)  fr.  the  laima  spoken  of  on 
p.  416  n.     Nesselm.  353^. 

p.  273  n.]  Wen-e  is  akin  to  Wandel-muot,  Ls.  3,  88.  1, 
205-8 :  frd  Wandelmuot  sendet  ir  scheid^sätnen  (seeds  of  divi- 
sion) 2,  157.  in  dirre  witen  werlde  kreizen  hat  irre-sainen  (seeds 
of  error)  uns  ges&t  ein  frouwe  ist  Wendelmuot  geheizen,  MS.  2, 
198^ ;  conf.  the  seed  sown  by  death  (p.  848)  and  the  devil  (p. 
1012).  frou  Wendelmuot  hie  liebe  maet  mit  der  viirwitz  segens 
abe  (dame  Ficklemind  here  mows  down  love  with  curiosity's 
keen  sithe),  Turl.  Wh.  128^ 

p.  274.]  The  meal  set  ready  for  Bertha  resembles  the  food 
offered  to  Hecate  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  Athen.  3,  194 ;  cer- 
tain fish  are  'E/edrrf^  ßpoirara  3,  146-7.  323.  Filling  the  belly 
with  chopped  straw :  conf.  the  hriamagi,  Laxd.'  saga  226.  As 
the  white  lady  prescribes  a  diet  for  the  conntry-folk  (Morgenbl. 
1847,  nos.  50 — 52),  they  tell  of  a  dame  Borggabe  (loan),  who 
gave  or  lent  money  and  com  to  needy  men,  if  they  went  to 
her  cave  and  cried  '  Gracious  dame  B.' ;  conf.  OHG.  chom-gepk 
Ceres  J  «amo-kepa  saticena,  Gibicho ;  mn-gebe,  MB.  13,  42.  oti- 
geba  (890  n.).  Nycolans  von  dem  crum^n-ghebe,  an.  1334, 
Henneb.  urk.  ii.  13,  30. 

p.  277.]  Berta,  like  Holda,  is  called  motlier  in  the  Swed. 
marchen  p.  366,  gamla  B.,  troUkäring.  In  one  Swed.  tale  a 
fair  lady  walks  attended  by  many  dwarfs;  the  room  she  enters 

is  filled  with  them,    Wieselgr.   454. Like    the    Thuringian 

Perchta,  the  devil  blows  out  eyes,  Miillenh.  p.  202  ;  care  breathes 
apon  Faost,  and  blinds  him;  conf.  the  curse,  'Your  eyes  are 
mine,'  N.  Preuss.    prov.    bl.   1,  395,   and  'spältle  zustreicheu. 
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aTf/streichen    (stroke   tliem    sliat,  stroke   them    open)/  Meier's 

Schwab,  sag.  186. After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  woman  gets 

her  child  back,  Müllenh.  no.  472  ;  so  does  the  man  in  the  wild 
hnnt  get  rid  of  his  hump  (Sappl.  to  930) ;  conf.  Steub's  Vor- 
arlberg p.  83^  Bader's  Sagen  no.  424^  and  the  Cheese-mannikin 
in  Panzer  2,  40.  On  Berhta's  share  in  the  Farioos  Hont^  see 
p.  932. 

p.  277.]  In  S.  (Germany,  beside  Bertha,  Berche,  we  find  'frau 
Bert,  Beitel,  Panzer's  Beitr.  1,  247-8.    The  wild  Berta  wipes  her 

with  the  nnspun  flax.     At  Holzbemdorf  in  Up.  Franoonia, 

a  lad  acts  Eisen-herta,  clad  in  a  co¥^s  hide,  bell  in  hand ;  to  good 
children' he  gi^es  nnts  and  apples,  to  bad  ones  the  rod  2,  117. 

p.  278.]  To  the  Bavar.  name  Stempo  we  can  add  that  of  the 
Strasburger  Stampho,  an.  1277,  Bohmer's  Beg.  Bndolfi  no. 
322 ;  conf.  stempfel,  hangman,  MS.  2,  2^.  3*.  In  Schm.  3,  638 
stampulanz^hxigheBx,  2,  248  «^mp0n-Aar=flaz;   conf.  Yon  d. 

Hagen's  6.  Abent.  3,  13-4. Beside  Trempe,  there  seems  to 

be  a  Temper,  Wolfs  Ztschr.  2,  181,  perhaps  sprang  oat  of 
Qaatember  in  the  same  way  as  fraa  Faste  (p.  782  n.),  ibid.  1, 
292.  tolle  ^rompe  (trampelf),  Bocken-phil.  2,  16-7.  In  fayoar 
of  S  having  been  added  before  T  is  Schperchta  for  Perchta, 
Mannh.  Ztschr.  4.  388.  As  Stempe  treads  like  the  alp,  she  seems 
ident  with  the  alp-crashing  Maraae. 

p.  279.]  In  Salzbarg  coantry  the  Christmas-tree  is  called 
Bechl'boschen,  Weim.  jrb.  2,  133.  'in  loco  qai  dicitor  Berten^ 
wisun/  Salzb.  nrk.  of  10th  cent..  Arch.  f.  östr.  gesch.  22,  299. 
304.  Outside  Remshard  near  Günzbnrg,  Bav.,  is  a  wood  *  za  der 
dime  (girl).'  The  dime-weiil  ased  to  be  there  in  a  red  frock 
with  a  basket  of  fine  apples,  which  she  gave  away  and  changed 
into  money.  If  people  did  not  go  with  her,  she  retnmed  weep- 
ing into  the  wood.  '  Here  comes  the  dinie-weibl  *  said  children, 
to  frighten  each  other.  Seb.  Brant  p.  m.  195  knows  about 
Bächtenfam,  B.'s  fern. 

Berchiolt  is  a  common  name  in  Swabia,  Bit.  10,  306.  770; 
conf.  Berchtols-gaden  (now  Berchtes-g.),  Prechtles-boden-alpe, 
Seidl's  Aimer  2,  73.  The  white  mannikin  is  also  described  by 
Bader  no.  417. 

p.  280.]  When  Malesherbes  was  talking  to  Loais  XVI.  of  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  the  king  said :  '  On  m'a  soavent  racont^ 
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dans  mon  enfance^  qae  toates  les  fois  qa'un  roi  de  la  maison  des 
Bourbons  deyait  monrir,  on  voyait  ik  minnit  se  promener  dans  les 
galeries  da  ch&teaa  nne  grcmde  femme  vetue  de  blanc/  M^m.  de 
B^senval;  conf.  'de  wUte  nn  swarte  Dorte/  Müllenh.  p.  84S-4; 
and  the  Klag*mvMer  p.  1135.  The  same  is  told  of  the  It,  bamnghe, 
pi.  mnaeighe,  O'Brien  sub.  w.  sithbhrog,  grnagach. 

p.  281.]  The  image  of  reins  Pedauque,  Pro7.  Pedauca  (Bayn. 
sab  y.  anca),  stands  nnder  the  charch-doors  at  Dijon,  Nesle^ 
NeverSj  St.  Ponrcin  and  Tonlonse.  The  last  was  known  to 
Rabelais :  '  qn'elles  6taient  largement  pattaes,  comme  sont  les 
oies  et  jadis  &  Tonlonse  la  reine  Pedanqne.'  This  statue  held  a 
spindle,  and  spun,  and  men  swore  '  par  la  quenouille  de  la  reine 
P./  Paris  p.  4.  So  queen  Goose-foot  was  a  spinner ;  jet  her 
goo8e*foot  did  not  come  of  spinning,  for  the  spinning-u?/i6d{  was 
not  invented  till  the  15th  cent.,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  135.  Berhta 
cum  magno  feds,  Massm.  Eraol.  385.  Heinricus  Oenee-fuz,  MB. 
8,  172.  cagots  with  goose-foot  or  dueJc'e-foot  ears,  Fr.  Michel's 
Races  maud.  2,  126-9.  136.  144-7.  152.  M.  G.  Yulliemin's  La 
reine  Berte  et  son  temps  makes  out  that  Berte  la  fileuse  was 
wife  to  Bndolf  of  Little  Burgundy,  daughter  to  the  Alamann 
duke  Borchard,  and  mother  to  Adelheid  who  married  Otto  I. ; 
this  Berta  died  at  Payeme  about  970.  To  the  white  damsel  is 
gi?en  a  little  white  lamb,  Müllenh.  p.  347. 

p.  285  n.]  The  whirlwind  is  called  sau-arsch,  mucken-arsch, 
Schmidt's  Westerwald.  id.  116;  in  up.  Bavaria  sau-wede.  When 
it  whirls  up  hay  or  com,  the  people  in  Passau  and  Straubing  cry 
to  it:  'sau^dreck  !  du  schwarz /ar^Z  (pig) ! '  Sew-zagel,  a  term 
of  abase,  H.  Sachs  v.,  347^;  conf.  pp.  632.  996.  In  an  old  Lan- 
gobard  treaty  the  devil  is  porcorum  possessor. 

p.  291.]  Ostara  is  akin  to  Ssk.  yasta  daylight,  yasas  day, 
oshas  aurora,  vastar  at  early  mom ;  conf.  Zend,  nshastara  eastern, 
Benfey  1,  28.  Lith.  auszia  it  dawns,  atMSTtnne  aurora;  Ausea 
(r.  Ausra),  dea  occumbentis  yel  ascendentis  solis  (Lasicz).  Many 
places  in  Germany  were  sacred  to  her,  esp.  hills :  Austerkopp, 
Osterk.  in  Waldeck,  Firmen.  1,  324^  conf.  Astenberg  325»; 
Osterstube,  a  cave,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  115.  280;  Osterbrunne,  a 
christian  name :  '  ich  0.,  ein  edelknecht  yon  Ror,'  an.  1352, 
Schmid's  Tübingen  180. Her  feast  was  a  time  of  great  re- 
joicing, hence  the  metaphors :  '  (thou  art)  miner  freuden  dster4ae 
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(-day)/  Iw.  8120.  mines  herzens  osterbac,  MS.  2,  223*.  1,37^ 
der  gernden  dstertac^  Amgb.  3^;  coof.  Meien-tag.  It  is  asnr- 
name  in  the  Zoller  coantry :  dictus  der  Ostertag^  Mon.  Zoll.  no. 
252-7.     Frideriches  saligen  son  des  Ostertages,  no.  306. 

The  antithesis  of  east  and  west  seems  to  demand  a  Weatara  as 
goddess  of  evening  or  sundown^  as  Mono  suggests^  Anz.  5>  493 ; 
consider  westergibel,  westermftne,  perh.  westerhemde,  wester- 
barn^  the  Slav.  Yesnä^  even  the  Lat.  Yespera,  Yesperogo. 

p.  296.]  On  the  goddess  Zisa,  conf.  the  history  of  the  origia 
of  Augsburg  in  Keller's  Fastn.  sp.  p.  1361.  About  as  fabulous 
as  the  account  of  the  Augsburg  Zisa^  sounds  the  following  fr. 
Ladisl.  Suntheim's  Chronica^  Cod.  Stuttg.  hist.^  fol.  250:  'Die 
selb  zeit  sasz  ain  haidnischer  hertzog  von  Swaben  da  auf  dem 
slos  Hillomondt,  ob  Yertica  (Kempten)  der  stat  gelegen^  mit  namen 
Emerius,  der  wonet  noch  seinen  (adhered  to  his)  haidnischen  sit- 
ten  auf  Hillomondt;  zu  dem  komeii  die  vertriben  waren  aus 
Yertica  und  in  der  gegent  darumb^  und  patten  in  (begged  him), 
das  er  sie  durch  (for  the  sake  of)  sein  götin,  Zysa  genannt,  mit 
veld  begäbet  und  aüfnam  (endow  and  befriend)  ....  Da  sprach 
hertzog  Esnerius :  wann  ir  mir  swerdt  pei  den  göttern  Edelpoü 
und  Hercules  und  pei  meiner  göttin  Zisa,  so  will  ich  euch  veldt 
geben,  &c.' 

p.  298.]  With  Oisa  may  be  conn.  Owe,  a  place  in  the  Grisons, 
Bergm.  Yorarlb.  p.  43,  and  '  s wester  Zeise/  Bamb.  ver.  10, 143-4 ; 
Zaissen-perig,  ZeisUperg,  Archiv,  i.  5,  74.  48.  Akin  to  Oisara 
seems  Gizuris  (Zitgers),  a  place  in  Bhaetia,  Pertz  6,  748* ;  Zeizu- 
rüperga,  Zeiszaris-p.,  Heizzeris-p.,  Zeizaris-pergan,  Zeizanes-perge^ 
Notizenbl.  6,  116.  143.  165.  138.  259.  How  stands  it  finally  with 
Desenberg,  which  Lambert  calls  Tesenb.  ?  Pertz  7,  1 78.  CJonf . 
other  names  in  Moneys  Anz.  6,  235,  and  Disibodo,  Disibodenberg, 
Disenb.,  Weisth.  2,  168. 

p.  299  n.]  i^rouu;^  heizt  von  tugenden  ein  wip  (called  a yrati 
fr.  her  virtues),  Ulr.  v.  Lichenst.  3,  17 : 

als  ein  vrou  ir  werden  Up  (her  precious  body) 

tiuret  (cherishes)  so  daz  sie  ein  wip 

geheizen  mac  mit  reinen  siten, 

der  (for  her)  mac  ein  man  vil  gerne  biten  (sue) ;  Kolocz.  129. 

p.  301  n.]     A  Swed.  folksong,  not  old,  in  Arvidss.  3,  250  has: 
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'Fröja,  da  berömde  fra,  Till  hopa  bind  oss  ungeta  I '  Fröja  ofbeu 
=  Venu8  in  Bellm.  3,  129.  132-5.  M.  Neth.  vraei,  pulcher.  vri 
=  vrü.  Pass.  299,  74. 

p.  304.]  On  the  etym.  of  Preya  and  Frigg,  see  my  Kl.  sehr, 
3,  118.  127.  In  a  Norweg.  tale,  stor  Frigge  goes  with  the  cattle 
of  the  elves,  Asb.  Huldr.  1,  201 ;  conf.  206.  Vreke  is  found  in 
Belgium  too,  says  Coremans  114-5.  158;  a  Vrekeherg  126.  Fre- 
hnteve,  Pertz  8,  776.  Fricconhorst,  an.  1090,  Erh.  p.  131.  Fot 
Fruike  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  373  Euhn  writes  Fuik,  which  may 
mean  whirlwind,  OJS.fiuka. 

p.  306.  Frey  a  and  Freyr  are  both  present  at  Oegi's  banquet, 
but  neither  his  GerSr  nor  her  O^Sr,  Saem.  59 ;  yet  she  is  called 
O^s  mey  5^  and  Hnoss  and  Gersemi  (p.  886)  may  be  her  children 
hy  05r.  When  Sn.  354  calls  her  OSins  friffla,  he  prob,  con- 
founds her  with  Frigg  (p.  302) ;  or  is  OSinn  Mars  here,  and 
Freya  Venus  ?  On  the  distinctness,  yet  orig.  unity,  of  the  two 
goddesses,  see  my  Kl.  sehr.  5,  421-5;  was  O^r  the  Vanic  name 

of  OSinn  ?    426-7. To  her  by-name  Syr   the   Norw.  plants 

Sturgiüd  (Syr- gull  f),  anthemis,  and  Sirildrot  prob,  owe  their 
names,  F.  Magn.  lex.  myth.  p.  361 ;  while  Saxo's  Syntha  is  rather 

Sigri«r,  conf.  Sygrutha,  Saxo  329.     GDS.  526. Freya's  hall 

is  Sessrymnir,  Sesavamir,  Sn.  28 ;  as  the  cat  was  sacred  to  her, 
we  may  perh.  count  the  Eitzhammer  on  the  Meisner  (Suppl.  to 
270)  among  her  or  Holda's  dwellings ;  conf.  cat-feeding  (p.  1097). 

p.  307  n.]  Manij  men  is  akin  to  Lat.  monile,  Dor.  fiavo^y 
fuivvo^,  Pers.  ßiaviaKt)^,  /laviaKop,  Ssk.  mani,  Pott  1,  89.  As  men- 
glo^  expresses  a  woman's  gladness  over  her  jewel,  a  Swiss  woman 
calls  her  girdle  *  die  freude/  Staid.  2,  515-6. 

p.  309.]  On  Fulla,  Sunna,  Sindgund,  see  Kl.  sehr.  2,  17  seq. 
GDS.  86.  102.     Fulla  wore  a  gold  headband,  for  gold  is  called 

liüfa«band  Fullu,  Sn.  128. Sol  is  daughter  of  Mundilföri  (p. 

703),  wife  of  Glenr  (al.  Glomir),  Sn.  12.  126,  or  Dagr,  Fornald. 
sog.  2,  7.     Fru  Sole,  fru  Soletopp  occurs  in  pop.  games,  Arvidss. 

3,  389.  43^. Skaffi,  daughter  of  piazi,  wife  of  NiörSr  and 

mother  of  Freyr  (gen.  Ska«a,  Sn.  82.  Kl.  sehr.  3,  407),  aft.  wife 
of  OSinn  and  mother  of  Saemingr,  Yngl.  c.  9. 

p.  309.]  In  Sn.  119  Oerdr  is  Od'ln's  wife  or  mistress,  rival 
to  Frigg.  There  is  a  Thorgerffr  hörgabrftSr.  A  Frögertha,  come 
of  heroic  race,  Saxo  Gram.  b.  6.     Similar,  if  not  so  effective  as 
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GerS's  radiant  beanty,  is  the  splendoar  of  other  ladies  in  Asb. 
Haldr.  1,  47  :  saa  deilig  at  det  skinnede  af  hende;  in  Garg.  76^  : 
her  '  rosen-bliisame'  cheeks  lit  up  the  ambient  air  more  brightly 
than  the  rainbow ;  in  Wirnt  die  welt : 

ir  Bchoene  gap  s6  liehten  scMn 
und  alsd  wunnecUchen  glast^ 
daz  der  selbe  pallast 
von  ir  libe  (body)  erliahtet  wart. 

p.  310.]  On  Syn  .and  Vor,  conf.  F.  Magn.  lex.  358-9.  Then 
the  compds.  Hervor,  Ounnvör ;  OHG.  Cundwara,  Hasalwara, 
Graflf  1,  907;  AS.  Fred^wani,  Beow,  4048.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  ON.  goddess  Ilmr,  fem.^  though  ilmr,  suavis  odor, 
is  masc. 

p.  310.]  Nanna  in  the  Edda  is  '  Nepi  dottir/  Sn.  31.  66,  and 
Nepr  was  OSin^s  son  211.  Saxo  makes  her  a  daughter  of  Gevar 
(Kepaheri),  see  Snppl.  to  220.  SsBm.  116^  speaks  of  another 
Nanna, '  Nöhkva  döttir.'  Is  '  nönnor  Herjans/  the  epithet  of  the 
valkyrs,  SsBm.  4^,  conn,  with  Nanna  f 

p.  311  n.]  Fuoge  and  Unfuoge  are  supported  by  the  following : 
er  was  aller  tugende  vol,  die  in  diu  Vuoge  lerte  (virtues  that 
decency  taught  him),  Pass.  165,  2.  diu  Fäegel,  Füeglerin,  Ls.  1, 
200-8.  wann  kompt  Hans  Fug,  so  sehe  und  lug  (look),  Garg. 
236^.  daz  in  Unfuoge  niht  erslüege  (slew  him  not),  Walth,  82,  8. 
Unfuoge  den  palas  vl6ch,  Parz.  809,  19.     nu  l&t  (leave  ye)  der 

Unfuoge  ir  strit  171,  16;  oonf.  fiigen  (Suppl.  to  23). Quite 

unpersonal  are ;  zuht  unde  fuoge,  Greg.  1070.  ungevuoge,  Er. 
9517.  6527.  swelch  fiirsten  so  von  lande  varn,  daz  zimt  ouch  ira 
fuogen  s6,  daz  si  sint  irs  heiles  vro,  Ernst  1800. 

p.  311.]  Gefjon  appears  in  Lokasenna ;  conf.  p.  861  n.  Does 
hör-^^n  mean  linidatrix?  Saom.  192^;  or  is  it  akin  to  Gefn, 
Gefjon  ? 

p.  312.]  Snöriz  ramliga  Ran  or  hendi  gi&lfr  d^r  kondngs. 
Saem.  153^.  miök  hefir  Ran  ryskt  um  mik,  Egilss.  p.  616.  B&n 
lends  Loki  her  net,  to  catch  Andvari  with,  Saem.  180.  Pomald. 
sog.  1,  152.  In  the  same  way  watersprites  draw  souls  to  them 
(p.  846).  Later  she  is  called  hafs-fruu  :  '  A.,  som  räder  öfver  alia 
hvilka  omkommapä  sjön  (perish  at  sea),'  Sv.  folks.  1,  126.  'Blef 
sjo'tagen,  och  kom  til  kafsfruu'  132. 
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ez  ist  ein  geloab  der  alten  yrip, 

Bwer  in  dem  wazzer  yerliust  den  lip  (loses  his  life), 

daz  der  si  von  Oot  vertriben.     Karajan  on  Teichner  41. 

p.  313.]  S16u  I  hel,  Vilk.  s.  515.  i  hel  drepa,  Sasm.  78».  bita 
fjl  til  Italia  (bite  a  foal  dead)^  Östgota-lag  213.  höfut  }^itt  leysto 
heljo  or,  Ssem.  181*.     Hel  is  a  person  in  SsBm.  188^  :  '  er  ]?ik  Hel 

hafi ! '  in  Egilss.  643 :  '  Niörva  nipt  (Hel)  a  nesi  stendr.* The 

fara  til  Heljar  was  German  too  (conf.  p.  801  «2) :  Adam  vuor  zuo 
der  helle,  und  sine  afterknmen  alle,  Ksr-chr.  9225.  ze  helle  varn, 
Warn.  2447.  3220.  3310.  ze  helle  vai^  die  hellevart,  Bari.  323. 
28.  /aren  zuo  der  hell  =  die,  Seb.  Brant's  Narr.  57,  9.  ze  helle 
vam,  Bing  55^,  27 ;  nn  var  du  in  die  hell  hinab,  das  ist  din  haue 
30  ;  ir  muost  nu  reusehen  in  die  hell  20.  ich  wolte  mich  vereloffen 
Win  zuo  der  helle  (Helle),  Troj.  kr.  23352.  von  der  hell  wider 
kamen  (come  back  fr.  hades).  Brant's  Narr.  p.  m.  207.  in  der 
hell  ist  ein  frau  &n  liebe  (without  love),  Fastn.  558, 13 ;  spoken 
of  Hellia  ?  or  of  a  dead  woman  ?  Helle  speaks,  answers  the  devil, 
Anegenge  39,  23.  do  sprach  diu  Helle,  Grieshaber  2,  147-8. 
Bavarian  stories  of  Held  in  Panzer's  Beitr.  1,  60.  275.  297.  Ob- 
serve  in  Heliand  103,  9  :  'an  thene  suarton  hel ' ;  conf.  p.  804. 

p.  815.]  Sic  erimus  cnncti  postquam  nos  auferet  orcus,  Petron. 
c.  34.  rapaeis  Orci  aula  divitem  manet  herum,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  18, 30. 
at  vobis  male  sit,  malae  tenebrae  orci,  quae  omnia  bella  devoratis, 
Cat.  3,  13.  versperre  uns  (bar  us  out)  vor  der  helle  munt,  Kara- 
jan44,  1.  der  hellisch  rochen  steht  offen,  H.  Sachs  i.  3,  343^. 
diu  Helle  gar  &f  tet  (opens  wide)  ir  munt,  Alb.  v.  Halb.  17P. 
na  kau  daz  verfluochte  loch  nieman  erfüllen  noch  (that  cursed  hole 
no  man  can  fill),  der  wirt  ist  so  gitic  (greedy),  Martina  160,  17  ; 
cjonf. '  daz  verworhte  hol '  172,  41.  Yet  MsH.  3,  233^  has  :  davon 
so  ist  diu  helle  vol. 0.  v.  23,  265 : 

then  t6d  then  habet  funtan      Hell  has  found  Death, 
thiu  hella,  ioh  firsluntan.         And  swallowed  him  up. 

Did  Otfrid  model  this  on  1  Cor.  15,  54-5  :  'Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  Hades,  where 
thy  victory  f  *  Observe  the  Gothic  version  :  '  ufsaggquij^s  var]? 
daHJms  in  sigis.  hvar  ist  gazds  ]?ein8,  datißu?  hvar  ist  sigis 
J^inB,  halja  f '    It  is  a  Christian  view,  that  death  is  swallowed  up ; 
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but  most  of  tbe  Greek  MSS.  have  Odvare  both  times,  the  Vulgate 
both  times  mors,  whilst  XJlphilas  divides  them  iuto  daufm  and  haija, 
and  Otfrid  makes  hell  find  and  swallow  death.  To  the  heathens 
haija  was  receiver  and  receptacle  of  the  dead,  she  swallowed  the 
dead|  bat  not  death.  One  Greek  MS.  however  has  Odvare  and  aSij 
[suggested  by  HosealS,  14?  'Ero  mors  tua,  0  Mors  I  morsus 
tuus  ero,  Jnferno/*],  Massm.  63***^  and  ^Si79>  infemus,  in  Matt. 
1 1, 23.  Luke  10,  15.  1 6,  23  is  in  AS.  rendered  helle.  So  in  Irish 
the  two  words  in  the  Epistle  are  bais  (death),  uaimh  (pit) ;  in  Grael. 
bais  and  uaigh  (grave).  The  Serv.  smrti  and  pakle,  Lith.  smertie 
and  p6kla,  smack  of  the  Germ,  death  and  hell;  conf.  Hofer's 

Ztschr.  1,  122. Westerg.  in  Bouterwek,  Csedm.  2,  160,   sub 

v,  hel,  identifies  it  with  Ssk.  k&la,  time,  death,  death-goddess, 
and  K&It,  death-goddess. 

p.  315  n.]  Hellevot  is  a  n.  prop,  in  Soester's  Daniel  p.  173. 
The  following  statement  fits  Helvcetsluis,  the  Rom.  Helium : 
Hugläci  ossa  in  Rheni  fluminis  insula  ubi  in  oceanvm  prorumpit, 
reservata  sunt,'  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  10. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONDITION  OF  GODS. 

p.  318.]  The  heathen  notion  of  the  power  of  the  gods  is  esp. 
seen  in  their  being  regarded  as  wonder-workers,  who  did  not  sink 
into  sorcerers  till  Christian  times;  conf.  p.  1031.  GDS.  770.  The 
giants  on  the  other  hand  were  looked  upon,  even  by  the  heathen, 

as  stupid,  pp.  526-8-9. The  longevity  of  gods  (long-aevi,  lane- 

Itbon,  Notk.  Cap.  144)  depends  on  simple  food  and  a  soul  free 
from  care  (p.  320-4),  So  thinks  Terence,  Andr.  5,  5  :  ego  vitam 
deorum  propterea  sempiternam  esse  arbitror,  quod  voluptaies 
eorum  propriae  sunt;  and   the  dwarfs  ascribe   their   long  and 

healthy  lives    to    their  honesty  and    temperance   (p.   458). 

Amrxia  (Somad.  1,  127)  is  derived  by  Bopp,  Gl.  17*,  from  a  priv. 
and  mrita  mortuus,  hence  immortal  and  conferring  immortality  ; 
and  ä'fjußpoaia  (279')  fr.  a-fipoaia,  ßporo^  being  for  fiporo^. 
Various  accounts  of  its  manufacture  in  Rhode's  Relig.  bildang  d. 
Hindus  1,  230.  It  arises  from  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  says 
Holtzmann  3, 146—150,  as  ambrosia  did  from  treading  the  wine- 
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press,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesd.  alth.  p.  804.  Doves  carry  am- 
brosia to  Zeus,  Od.  12,  63 ;  conf.  Athen.  4, 317.  321-5.  Ambrosia 
and  nectar  are  Iianded  to  goddess  Calypso,  while  Odysseus  par- 
takes of  earfchly  food  beside  her,  Od.  5«  199.  Moirai  eat  the  sweet 
heavenly  food  of  honey  (p.  413  n.).  Even  the  horses  of  gods  have 
in  their  manger  ambrosia  and  nectar,  Plato's  Phssdr.  247.  Yet 
the  gods  eat  white  a\(l>iTov,  meal  (Athen.  1,  434),  which  Hermes 
bays  for  them  in  Lesbos.  Ambrosial  too  is  the  odour  shed  around 
the  steps  of  deity  (Suppl.  to  327  end),  of  which  Plautus  says  in 
Pseud,  iii.  2,  52  : 

ibi  odo8  demissis  pedibus  in  coelum  volat ; 
eum  odorem  coenat  Juppiter  cotidie. 

Whski  nectar  is  made  of,  we  learn  from  Athen.  1,  147-8,  conf. 
166.  ^(opoTcpov  vi/erapt  Lucian's  Sat.  7.  purpureo  bibit  ore 
nectar,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  12.  TransL  in  OHG.  by  stanch,  stenche, 
Graff  6,  696 ;  in  some  glosses  by  seivi,  and  if  seim  be  akin  to 
alfia,  our  honig-seim  still  shows  the  affinity  of  honey  to  blood 
(pp.  468.  902) ;  consider  the  renovating  virtue  of  honey  as  well  as 

blood:  der  So^Zdeii  honic-seim,  Engelh.  5138. The  spittle  of 

gods  is  of  virtue  in  making  blood  and  mead  (p.  902) ,  in  brewing 
öl  (ale):  hann  lagSi  fyri  dregg  Ardfta  sinn,  Fornald»  sog.  2,26. 
Eväsir  is  created  out  of  spittle :  so  came  Lakshmi  out  of  the 
milk-sea,  Holtzm»  1, 130,  as  Aphrodite  from  foam,  Sri  from  milk 
and  butter  3,  150. 

p.  320.]  The  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Immortality  of  their 
gods  was  not  without  exceptions.  In  Crete  stood  a  tomb  with 
the  inscription :  '  Zeus  has  long  been  dead  {reOvew^  irdXat),  he 
thunders  no  more,'  Lucian's  Jup.  tragoed.  45;  conf.  p.  45Sn. 
Frigga's  death  is  told  by  Sazo,  ed.  M.  44 ;  dead  Baldr  appears 
no  more  among  the  gods,  Saem.  63^ ;  then  Freyr  falls  in  fight 
with  Surtr,  T^r  with  Garmr,  Thdrr  with  miSgarSsormr ;  OSinn 
is  swallowed  by  the  wolf,  Loki  and  HeimiSall  slay  each  other. 
Duke  Julius  302-3.  870    (in  Nachtbüchlein,  883),  says  he  has 

heard  that  the  Lord  God  was  dead  (the  Pope  f). OSinn  and 

Saga  drink,  Ssem.  41*;  HeimlSall  drinks  mead  41^  and  always 
'  gladly ' :  drecka  glöf  41\  dreckr  gladr  4P  (p.  824).  Th6rr  eats 
and  drinks  enormously,  SsDm.  73^  Sn.  86,  and  a  Norweg.  tale  of 
his  being  invited  to  a  wedding. 
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p.  321.]  Of  a  god  it  is  said :  p^iSion^  iOiKwv,  Od.  16,  198. 
prftSiov  Oeotai  211;  of  Ciroe :  pela  irape^eKßowai  Od.  10,  573. 
Zens  can  do  the  hardest  things,  ovikv  aaOfuilvwy  fiivei,  .^Esch. 
Earn.  651.  In  Sn.  form&li  12,  Thdrr  attains  his  fnll  strength  at 
twelve  years,  and  can  lift  ten  bear's  hides  at  once,  Wäinämöinen, 
the  day  after  his  birth,  walks  to  the  smithy,  and  makes  himself  a 
horse. 

p.  322,]     Oot  ist  noch  liehter  (brighter)  denne  der  tac  (day), 
der  antlitzes  sich  bewac  (assumed  a  visage) 
nftch  menschen  antlitze.     Parz.  119,  19. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  Indian  gods,  that  they  cast  no  shadow,  never 
winh^  glide  without  touching  the  ground,  are  without  dust  or 
sweat  (their  garments  dustless),  and  their  garlands  never  fade, 
Holtzm.  3,  13.  19;  conf.  Bopp's  Nalus  p.  31.  Even  men,  going 
into  a  temple  of  Zeus,  cast  no  shadow,  Meiners's  Gesch.  d.  rel.  1, 

427. OSinn  appears  as  a  'milcli  maiSr,  herffimikUl,*  Fornm. 

sog.  2,  180-1.  God  has  a  beard  :  bien  font  a  Dieu  barbe  defuerre, 
M6on  1,  310.  faire  barbe  de  paille  &  Dieu,  Diet,  comique  1, 
86-7.  Finn,  to  see  Qod's  beard= to  be  near  him,  Kal.  27,  200. 
Vishnu  is  chatur-bhuja,  four-handed,  Bopp's  Gl.  118*;  Siva 
three-eyed,  ibid.  p.  160-1.  Zeus  too  was  sometimes  repres.  with 
three  eyes.  Paus.  ii.  24,  4;  Artemis  with  three  heads,  Athen.  2, 
152.  The  Teut.  mythoh  has  none  of  these  deformities  in  its 
gods ;  at  most  we  hear  of  a  Conradus  Dri-heuptl,  MB.  29^  85 
(an.  1254).  Yama,  the  Indian  death,  is  black,  and  is  called  kola, 
uiger,  Bopp's  Gl.  71^.  Vishnu  in  one  incarnation  is  called 
Krishna,  ater,  niger,  violaceus,  Slav,  ehsmyi  (Bopp  83^),  so  that 

Chemi-b6gh  would  correspond  to  Krishna^ The  beauty  of  the 

gods  has  already  been  noticed  p.  26  n, ;  that  of  the  goddesses  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  giants  and  dwarfs  suing  for  them  :  JJrymr 
wants  Freyja,  piassi  V&xm,  and  the  dwarfs  demand  the  last  favour 
of  Freyja. 

p.  323.]  Numen,  orig.  a  vevfia,  nutus,  mesas  the  nod  of  deity, 
and  deity  itself,  as  Festus  says  (ed.  0.  Müller  173,  17)  :  numen 
quasi  nutus  dei  ac  potestas  dicitur.  Athena  also  '  nods '  with  her 
eyebrows:  cV  64>pwi  vevae,  Od.  16,  164.  Diu  (frau  Minne) 
winket  mir  nü,  daz  ich  mit  ir  g6,  Walth.  47,  10;  and  Egilss. 
p.  305-6  has  a  notable  passage  on  letting  the  eyebrows  fall.    Les 
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sorcils  abessier,  Aspr.  45^.  sa  (si  a)  les  sorcils  levez,  Paris  oxpt. 
p.  104.     Th6rr  shakes  his  beard,  Saem.  70*. 

The  anger,  hatred,  vengeance  of  the  gods  was  spoken  of  on 
p.  18-9.  They  punish  misdeeds,  boasting,  presumption.  Their 
envy,  <f>06yo^,  is  discussed  by  Lahrs  in  Königsb.  abh.  i^.  1, 
135  seq.;  conf.  diX/yeiv  (Suppl.  to  331).  t&v  tipo^  <f>0ov€p&v 
iaifiopwv  fiffX^^  7670x6,  Procop.   2,  358.     rfj^  tv;^i79  6  <l>d6vo^ 

2,  178.  iirripeia  Sa//A0K09  =  tantalizing  behaviour  of  a  god, 
Lacian  pro  lapsn  in  salat.  1.  Loki  loves  mischief  when  he  brings 
about  the  death  of  Baldr.  So  the  devil  laughs  .to  scorn:  der 
tiuvel  des  lachet,  Diut.  3,  52.  smutz  der  tiuvel,  welch  ein  rät  1 
Helbl.  5,  89.  des  mac  der  tiuvel  lachen  15,  448;  conf.  the 
laughing  of  ghosts  (p.  945). 

p.  824.]  Radii  capitis  appear  in  pictures.  Not.  dign.  orient, 
pp.  53.  116.     Forcellini  sub.  v.  radiatus.     Ztschr.  des  Hess.  ver. 

3,  366-7.  äcTpairffv  elBev  ixXdfiyp'aa-av  ültto  tov  7ratS69,  saw 
lightning  flash  out  of  his  son  (Asklepios),  Paus.  ii.  26,  4.  do 
quam  unser  vröve  zu  ime,  und  gotliche  schine  gingen  üz  irme 
antlitze  (fr.  Mary's  face),  D.  myst.  1,  219. 

p.  325.]  The  Homeric  gods  are  without  care,  avrol  Si  t 
aKTjhie^  elaiy,  II.  24,  526  ;  they  are  blessed,  serene,  and  rejoice  in 
their  splendour.  Zeus  sits  on  Olympus,  kvSci  yaltov  (glad  of  his 
glory),  repTn-zcipawo^  (delighting  in  thunder),  and  looks  down 
at  the  smoking  sacrifices  of  those  he  has  spared.  Ares  too,  and 
Briareus  are  KvSei  yalovre^,  A  god  feels  no  pain  :  etfrep  Oeo^  yap 
ioTw,  ovK  ala-ß^aerai,  Aristoph.  Progs  634.     So  Gripir  is  ^  glaffr 

kondngr,'  SsDm.   172*. The  gods   laugh:  yiXto^  S'  iir    avrm 

Tot9  Oeoh  ixiy^Of],  Babr.  56,  5;  risus  «Tbvi^  =  vernantis  coeli 
temperies.  Marc.  Cap.  (conf.  giant  SväsuiSr,  p.  758).  subrisit 
cnuiels  pater  (Gradivus),  Claudian  in  Eutr.  2,  109.  Callaecia 
rUitfloribus  ....  per  herbam  ^a^ere  rosae,  Claud,  laus  Serenae 
71.  89.  riserunt  floribus  a,mneB,  Claud.  PI.  Mall.  273;  conf.  laugh- 
ing or  sneezing  out  roses,  rings,  etc.  Athena  too  is  said  to 
/i6*Sav,  Od.  13,  287. 

p.  327.]  For  gods  becoming  visible  Homer  has  a  special  word 
ivapyi^^:  ^aXeTTol  Si  0€ol  <l>aiv€a'0ai  ipapyeU,  II.  20,  131.  Oeol 
4>alvoyTai  iyapyeU,  Od.  7,  201.   16,  161.     hapyi)^  1i\0e  3,  420. 

ivapy))^  avyy ey 6 fievo^,  Lucian's  Sat.  10. Gods  can  appear  and 

vanish  as  they  please,  without  any  outward  means :  dwarfs  and 
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men,  to  become  invisible^  need  the  tarn-hat  or  a  miraculous  herb. 
No  one  can  see  them  against  their  will :  rtV  &y  Seov  ovk  iOiXoma 

6ff>0a\fioi<rip  ISoiT   ^  ivff  ^  evOa  xiovra;  Od.  10.  573. As  a 

god  can  hear  far  off:  /c\v€C  Be  kuI  irpoatDdev  &v  Oeo^,  .^sch.  Eani. 
287.  375 ;  as  '  Got  und  sin  muoter  selient  dur  die  steine,'  MS.  2, 
12^;  so  gods  and  spirits  enter  locked  and  guarded  chambers 
nnperceived,  unhindered,  Holtzm.  3, 11.  48.  Dame  Venus  comes 
'  dur  gajize  7nüren,'  p.  455-6 ;  the  Minne  conducts  '  durch  der 
kemeuäten  ganze  want/  through  the  chamber's  solid  wall,  Frib. 
Trist.  796.  St.  Thomas  walks  through  a  closed  door.  Pass.  248, 
26-7.  Athena's  messenger  elaijXOe  Trapk  kXtjiSo^  ifAavra,  Od.  4, 
802.  iraph  KXtjlSa  \id<r0fj  4,  838.  Loki  slips  through  the  bora 
Sn.  356 ;  and  devils  and  witches  get  in  at  the  keyhole. 

Examples  of  sudden  appearance,  p.  400;  disappearance,  p. 
951-2.  O^inn,  Höner,  Loki  in  the  Faroe  poem,  when  invoked, 
immediately  appear  and  help.  Sudden  appearing  is  expressed  in 
ON.  both  by  the  verb  hverfa  :  )?&  Avar/ Fiölnir,  Völsungas.  c.  17; 
and  by  the  noun  svipr,  Fornald.  sog.  1 ,  402.  Seem.  157*.  der  enget 
von  himele  sleif,  Servat.  399.  do  sih  der  rouh  üf  bouch,  der 
enget  al  damit  flouch,  Maria  158,  2.  erßior  in  die  lüfte  hin,  die 
wölken  in  bedacten,  Urstende  116,  75  ;  conf.  'rt"5a  lopt  ok  log,' 
and  p.  1070-1.  der  me^ischlich  schin  niht  bleib  tang,  er  fuor 
dahin,  Ls.  3,  263.  Homer  uses  avataaeiy  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite: 
avat^avTc,  Od.  8.  361 ;  and  the  adv.  alyfra  as  well  as  KapirdkifjLua^ 
and  Kpaiirvd,  II.  7,  272.  When  Ovid.  Met.  2,  785  says  of  Min- 
erva :  '  baud  plura  locuta  fügit,  et  impressä  tellurem  reppulit 
hastä,'  her  dinting  the  ground  with  her  spear  expr.  the  ease  of 
her  ascent.  Their  speed  is  that  of  wind  :  17  S*  avifiov  (09  irvoirp 
itriaavTO  (of  Athena),  Od.  6,  20.  sic  efiata  rapit  coeli  per  inania 
cursum  diva  potens,  unoque  Padum  translapsa  volatu,  castra  sui 
rectoris  adit,  Claud,  in  Eutr.  1,  375.  Eros  is  winged,  Athen.  0, 
29.  Winged  angels,  pennati  pueri  (p.  505).  Vishnu  rides  on 
Garuda,  Bopp's  Gl.  102*.  Indraand  Dharmaas  vulture  and  dove^ 
Somadeva  1,  70.  Holtzm;  Ind.  sagen  1,  81.  Though  Athena 
appears  as  a  youth  in  Od.  13,  222,  as  a  girl  13,  288,  her  favourite 
shape  is  that  of  a  bird :  Spvi^  £*  &9  avoTraia  SteTrraro  1,  320. 
As  imltures,  she  and  Apollo  settle  on  a  beech-treOj  and  look 
merrily  on  at  men,  II.  7,  58.  As  a  swallow,  she  sits  on  the  roof- 
tree  amid  the  fighters,  and   thence  {iy^oOev  i^  6po<f)fj<:)  uplifts 
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the  SBgis,  Od.  22,  297;  so  Louhi  sits  a  lark  on  the  window  of 
the  smithy  (Suppl.  to  338)^  and  the  eagle  in  the  dream  e^er  hrl 
irpovxoPTi  fieXddptp,  Od.  19,  544;  conf.  the  vulture,  who  the 
moment  be  is  named  looks  in  at  the  door,  Meinert's  Kuhl.  165. 
165.  Bellona  flies  away  a  bird,  Claud,  in  Eutr.  2,  230 ;  Grestr, 
i.e.  OSin,  as  a  valr  (falcon),  and  gets  a  cut  in  his  tail,  Fornald. 
sog.  1,  487-8.  Athena  arrj  Sk  Kar  avridvpov  KXiaitf^,  Od.  16, 
159 ;  si  mache  sich  schoen,  und  ge  herfür  als  ein  götinne  zuo  der 
tür,  Renner  12227.  When  the  unknown  goddess  steps  inside 
the  door,  her  stature  reaches  to  the  roofbeam,  fieKaßpov  Kvpe 
tcdprj,  then  in  a  moment  she  is  recognised,  Hymn  to  Aphrod. 
174,  to  Ceres  189.  A  woman's  spirit  appears  to  a  man  in  a 
dream :  siSan  hvarf  bun  &  brott ;  Olafr  vakna'Si,  ok  J'dttist  siä 
svip  konunnar,  Laxd.  122.  siSan  vakna'Si  HeSinn,  ok  8&  svipinn 
af  Göndul,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  402.     svtpr  einn  var  |>ar,  Saam,  157*. 

Fragrance  and  brightness  emanate  from  a  deity,  Schimmelpfeng 
100-1.  Hymn  to  Ceres  276—281  (Suppl.  to  318) ;  a  sweet  smell 
fills  the  house  of  Zeus,  Athen.  3,  503.  So  with  the  Hebrews  a 
elond,  a  mist,  or  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fills  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
1  Kings  8,  10-1 ;  2  Chron.  5,  13.  comarum  (of  Venus)  grains 
odor,  Claud,  de  nupt.  Heaven  breathes  an  odar  suavitatis,  that 
nourishes  like  food,  Greg.  Tur.  7,  1.  The  bodies  of  saints,  e.g. 
Servatius,  exhale  a  delicious  odour  (p.  823) ;  conf.  the  flowers  that 
spring  up  under  the  tread  of  feet  divine  (p.  330).  The  hands 
and  feet  of  gods  leave  their  mark  in  the  hard  stone,  so  do  the 
hoofs  of  their  horses  (Suppl.  to  664).  Gods  appear  in  human 
form  and  disguise,  OSinn  often  as  a  one-eyed  old  man,  a  beggar, 
a  peasant,  to  Hrolf  as  Hrani  bondi  (Hrani  is  a  hero's  name  in 
Hervararsaga,  Bani  in  Saxo). 

p.  829.]  The  Indian  gods  Hde  in  chariots,  like  the  Grk  :  Indra, 
Agni,  Yaruna,  etc.,  Nalus  15-6 ;  7  steeds  draw  the  car  of  Sftryas 
the  god  of  day,  Kubn's  Bee.  d.  Bigveda  99.  100 ;  B&tri,  night, 
IJsa,  aurora,  are  drawn  by  kine.  Plato  in  Phsedr.  246-7  speaks 
of  the  gods'  horses,  chariots,  charioteers,  of  Zeus  driving  a  winged 
car.    Seleue  is  appealed  to  :  ttot  ä>K€avov  rpewe  irdXov^,  Theocr. 

2,163.     aaripe^,  evKijXoLO  Kar  ävrvya  Nvkto^  oiraiol  2,  166. 

The  German  gods  occasionally  drive  in  star-chariots,  or  the  stars 
themselves  have  a  chariot,  pp.  151.  723  n.;  conf.  the  car-pro- 
cessions p.  336 ;  the  sun  too  drives  a  chariot :  Sol  varp  hendi 
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inni  hoegri  um  himinicJd^r,  Ssem.  1^  (who  is  Vagnarunni  in  Egilss. 
610,  OSinn  or  Thörr?).  But  riding  is  the  rule,  though  Loki  says 
to  Frigg :  ec  l?vl  r6^S,  er  J;ü  ridf'a  sörat  sifian  Baldr  at  solum,  Sasm. 
63^ }  even  beasts  ride  in  the  Beast-apologue,  Renart  10277-280- 
460-920. 

p.  330.]  When  Athena  sits  with  Diomed  in  his  war-chariot, 
the  axle  groans  with  the  weight:  Seivffv  yitp  ayev  Oeov  avBpa 
T  apiarov,  II.  5,  888.  When  Ceres  nods,  the  cornfields  shake : 
annuit  his,  capitisque  sui  pulcherrima  motu  concussit  gravidis 
oneratos  messibns  agros,  Ovid  Met.  8,  780. 

p.  331.]  The  gods  appear  in  mist  or  cloud :  Jehovah  to  Moses 
in  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dent.  31,  15.  diya  dimovit  Thehul^zm,  juveniqae 
apparuit  in  gens,  Claud,  in  Eutr.  1,  390.  (Tci  tenia)  cara  circam- 
data  nube,  Ov.  Met.  5,  251.  The  merminne  comes  ''mit  eime 
dunste,  als  ein  wint,"  Lanz.  181 ;  in  the  legend  of  Fosete  the  god 
vanishes  in  a  caligo  tenebrosa,  Pertz  2,  410.     A  cloud  descends, 

and  the  angel  steps  out  of  it,  Girard  de  Viane  p.  153. Gods 

and  dsdmons  are  said  to  0i\y€tv,  hoodwink,  delude  (conf.  p. 
463-4  of  elves,  and  Suppl.  to  322) :  aWd  fM€  Saifj^toy  OiXyei,  Od. 
16,  195;  of  Hermes:  äySp&v  ofifjbara  Oikyei,  II.  24,  343:  of 
Poseidon :  dik^a^  Saae  ^aeivd,  H.  IS,  435  ;  of  Athena  :  roif^  ie 
I7a\Xa9  ^Adrivalri  deX^ei  koX  firfrtera  Zev^,  Od.  16,  298;  Oca 
ffiXyet  1,  57;  but  also  of  Circe  and  the  Sirens,  Passow  sub  v. 
ßeXyca.     Hera  holds  her  hand  over  her  prot^gö,  inrepx^ipla,  Paus. 

iii.  13,  6. They  take  one  by  the  hair :  arrj  S'  SiriOev,  ^avO^^ 

&€  /cofir^^  €\€  IlffKeLmvay  IL  1,  197;  by  the  ear:  E^ovo^  irpoa- 
eXdoiv  SiriaOey  xal  tov  wto?  /Aov-Xafiofievo^y  Lucian's  Sat.  11. 

p.  331.]  The  Grecian  gods  sleep,  Athen.  2,  470;  yet  Ssk. 
deus  =  Ztfter  a  somno,  Bopp^s  61.  26*.  A  sick  god  is  healed  by 
incense,  Walach.  märchen  p.  228.  They  are  fond  of  play  : 
<fn\o7raiyßAOV€^  yap  Kal  oi  &€oI,  Plato  Cret.  ed.  bip.  3,  276.  The 
kettledmms  of  gods  resound  from  heaven,  a,ni  flowers  rain  down, 
Nalus  p.  181.  238  (conf.  OHG.  heaven  is  hung  full  of  fiddles) ; 
'it  would  please  Grod  in  heaven  (to  hear  that  music),*  Melander 
2,  no.  449.  Got  mohte  wol  lachen  (at  the  tatermenltn).  Renn. 
11526.  Conf.  the  effects  of  music  on  mankind:  when  Salome  is 
ill,  there  come  ^zwene  spilman  fiz  Kriechen,  die  konden  generen 
(heal)  die  siechen  mit  irem  senften  spil,  des  konden  sie  gar  vil,' 
Morolf  1625 ;  '  I  have  my  fiddle  by  me,  to  make  sick  people  well 
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and  rainy  weather  jolly/  Goethe  11^  11;  the  tinkle  of  bells  a 
cure  for  care.  Trist.  398,  24.  39.  411,  9 ;  song-birds  cheer  the 
töt-riawes89re,  Iwein  610.  Aucassin's  lay  drives  death  away, 
M6oQ  1,  380.  With  the  comforting  of  bereaved  Ska'Si  and 
Demeter  conf.  Wigal.  8475 :  '  sehs  videlcere,  die  wolden  im  sine 
swaere  (heaviness)  mit  ir  videlen  vertrtben/  and  Orenzer^s  Symb. 
i,  466.  Athen,  5,  334.  It  was  a  Lith.  custom  to  get  the  bride 
to  laugh,  Nesselm.  sub  v.  praj&kinu.  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  4, 
312.  A  king's  daughter,  who  has  a  fishbone  in  her  throat,  is 
made  to  laugh,  M6on  3, 1  seq.  The  gods  love  to  deal  out  largess, 
are  datores,  largitores,  esp.  Gibika  (p.  137) ;  conf.  borg-geba 
(Suppl.  to  274),  oti-geba  (p.  890  n.)  ;  they  are  dr-gefnar,  öl- 
f/e/nar,  crop-givers,  ale-givers,  Höstlöng  ii.  2,  11  (Thorl.  sp.  6, 
34.  42.  50.  68). 

p.  334.]  Gods*  language  and  men's,  Athen,  1,  335.  Lobeck's 
Aglaoph.  854.  858*- 867.  Heyne  on  the  first  passage  quoted, 
II.  1,  403  :  quae  antiquiorem  sermonem  et  servatas  inde  appella« 
tiones  arguere  videntur.  Like  ON.,  the  Indians  have  many  words 
for  cloud,  Bopp's  Gl.  16*.  209*.  136^  158^;  but  do  not  attribute 
a  separate  language  to  the  gods.  Yet  Somaveda  1,  59.  64  names 
the  four  languages  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Vernacular  and  Dcemonic, 
The  Greek  examples  can  be  added  to :  UTiMyKra^  B*  I^toi  rd^  ye 
Bed  fLaxape^  KaXiovaiv,  Od.  12,  61.  di^rol  "Spoira,  aOdvaroi  Sk 
HripaTa,  Plato's  PhsBdr.  252.  nyv  S'  ^A^pohiTriv  KiKKrjaKovat 
Beoi  T€  xal  avepe^,  Hes.  Theog.  197.  The  difierent  expressions 
attrib.  to  men  and  gods  in  the  Alvis-mftl,  could  no  doubt  be  t.aken 
as  belonging  to  different  Teut.  dialects,  so  that  Menn  should 
mean  the  Scandinavians,  Ooffar  the  GothSi  and  sdl  for  instance 
be  actually  the  Norse  word,  stinna  the  Old  Gothic,  GDS.  p.  768. 
Kl.  sehr.  3,  221. 

p.  335.]  The  Norse  gods  are  almost  all  married;  of  Greek 
goddesses  the  only  real  wife  is  Hera.  Gods  fighting  with  heroes 
are  sometimes  beaten,  and  put  to  flight,  e.g.  Ares  in  Homer ;  and 
he  and  Aphrodite  are  wounded  besides.  Now  Othin,  Thor  and 
Balder  are  also  beaten  in  the  fight  with  Hother  (Saxo  ed.  M. 
118),  nay.  Balder  is  ridiculus  fuga  (119) ;  but  wounding  is  never 
mentioned,  and  of  Balder  it  is  expressly  stated  (113)  :  sacram 
corporis  ejus  ^rmt^a/em  ne  ferro  quidem  cedere. 

p.  335.]     Apart  from  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  the  Indiana 
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reckoned  thirteen  minor  gods,  Bopp's  Gl.  160».  The  former  were 
younger  gods,  who  had  displaced  the  more  elemental  powers, 
Kuhn's  Rec.  d.  Rigv.  p.  101.  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3,  126;  conf. 
'got  ein  janger  tdr^  (p.  7  n.).  Young  Zeus,  old  Kronos,  Athen. 
1,  473.  cot  croni,  deus  recens,  Graff  4,  299.  The  new  year 
(p.  755).    GDS.  765. 

p.  336.]  Moantaiu-heighta  are  haunts  of  the  Malay  gods  also, 
Ausld.  1857,  604*.  irirpa,  Saifiovcop  ava<TTpo<l>ii,  Msch.  Earn.  23. 
Olympus  descr.  in  Od.  6,  42 — iß.  To  the  rock-caverns  [at  Ithaca] 
gods  and  men  have  separate  entrances,  those  by  the  south  gate, 
these  by  the  north  13,  110-1-2.  The  Norse  gods  live  in  Asgard. 
Hrei^marr  cries  to  the  Ases :    haldit  heim  he'San,  be  off  home 

from  here!    Sasm.  182^. They  have  separate  dwellings,  but 

near  together;  conf.  the  Donar's  oak  near  Wuotan's  mount 
(p.  170).  ßär  (i  Baldurs-hage)  voru  morg  go9,  Fornald.  sog.  2, 
63.  Indian  gods  too  have  separate  abodes :  urbs  KuvSri,  mons 
K.  sedes,  Bopp*s  Gl.  19^.  85^.     J*o9  avXiy,  Lucian's  Pseud.   19. 

Significant  is  the  ON. :  hefir  ser  um  gerva  sali,  Saßm.  40-1-2. 

The  gods  sit  on  thrones  or  chairs  (p.  136),  from  which  they  are 
entreated  to  look  down  in  pity  and  protection  :  Z^v^  Bi  yevmire^p 
tSoi,  ^sch.  Suppl.  206.  iirlBoi  S*  "Aprefii^  arfvd  1031.  Uta  vinar 
augom.  The  gods*  houses  are  marked  by  gates,  Hpt^s  Ztschr.  2, 
535. 

p.  337.]  The  gods  often  have  a  golden  staff,  with  which  they 
touch  and  transform :  j^va^ijf  pdßB^  eK^fkdaaar*  'AOvvrj,  Od. 
16,  172.  456.  13,  429 ;  Circe  strikes  with  her  staff.  Od.  .10,  238 ; 
conf.  Hermes'  rod,  the  wishing-rod  (p.  976)  and  other  wishing- 
gear.  Shiva  has  a  miraculous  bow,  so  has  Indra  ace.  to  the 
Vedas.  Apollo's  bow  carries  plague ;  conf.  OSin's  spear  (p.  147). 
In  Germ,  märchen  the  fays,  witches,  sorcerers  carry  a  trans- 
figuring staff  (p.  1084). 

Gods  are  regarded  by  men  as  fathers,  goddesses  as  mothers 
(pp.  22.  145.  254).  They  delight  in  men,  avBpaat  repirofievoi, 
U.  7,  61 ;  their  kindly  presence  is  expr.  by  the  Homeric  o/a^- 
ßaivw  :  09  Xpvatfv  äfiiJHßißfjKa^,  IL  1,  37.  S9  lafxapov  afjL^i" 
ßeßrjxei,  Od.  9,  198.  They  love  to  come  down  to  men;  conf. 
Exod.  3,  8 :  Karißrfv,  descendi,  hwearf  (p.  325) ;  they  stop  their 
chariots,  and  descend  to  earth,  Holtzm.  3,  8.  Nalus  p.  15. 
praesentes  caelicolae,  Cat.  64,  383.     Like  the  Ind.  avat&ra  is  a 
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Oeov  iinhrifila  (visitation),  Lncian's  Conviv.  7.  Gods  are  not 
omnipresent,  they  are  often  absent,  they  depart,  Athen.  2,  470. 
Japiter  says :  sammo  delabor  Olympo,  et  deus  humana  lustro  sub 
imagine  terras,  Or.  Met.  1, 212.  In  the  Faroe  lay,  OSinn,  Hoenir 
and  Loki  appear  instantly,  (Appearing  to  a  man  can  be  expr. 
by  looking  under  his  eyes,  Btm.  Orendel  pp.  73. 45.  83.  102.)  The 
passage :  di  linte  w&nden  (weened)  er  wa-ere  Oot  von  himel,  Griesh. 
2,  48,  presupposes  a  belief  in  God's  appearing  (p.  26  n.).  so 
ritestu  heim  als  waer  Oot  do,  Dancrotsh.  namenb.  128,  and :  if 
God  came  down  from  heaven  and  bade  him  do  it,  he  would  not, 
Thumeisser  2,  48.  At  Whitson  the  street  was  hung  with 
tapestry:  als  echter  Qod  selve  comen  sonde,  Lana  31321.  God 
(or  his  image)  loves  a  place  where  he  is  made  much  of:  Got 
mohte  lieber  niht  gesten  uf  der  erden  an  deheiner  stat,  Helbl.  15, 
584  ;  '  here  dwells  der  liebe  Gott,'  p.  20  n.  His  return  to  heaven 
is  expr-  by :  'do  tmor  Oot  ze  himele  in  deme  gesuneclicheme  bild,' 
Diemer  7,  19;  conf.  'ego  in  coelum  migro,'  Plaut.  Amph.  v.  2, 

13. Gods  send  messengers,  angels,  those  of  Greece  Hermes, 

Iris,  etc.^  who  escort  men  (p.  875),  and  inspect  and  report  the 
goings-on  of  the  world,  says  a  pretty  Servian  song  by  Gavrai. 
It  is  worth  noting  in  the  prol.  to  Plaut.  Budens,  that  Arcturus 
shines  in  heaven  at  night,  but  walks  the  earth  by  day  as  mes- 
senger of  Jove.  Gods  assist  at  christenings  (Godfather  Death), 
weddings,  betrothals,  Holtzm.  3,  8 ;  and  Mary  too  lifts  a  child 
out  of  the  font.  Wend,  march.  16.  They  hallow  and  bless  men 
by  laying  on  of  hands :  vigit  ocr  saman  Vao'ar  hendi,  Saam.  74^. 
ApoUon  und  Tervigant,  ir  beider  got,  h&t  sine  hant  den  zwein 
tjeleit  uf  daz  houbet,  daz  si  helfe  nnberou'bet  und  gelückes 
(anrobbed  of  help  and  luck)  solden  s!n,  mit  götltcher  helfe  schin 

geschach  daz  ir,  Turl.  Wh.  112»;  like  a  priest  or  father. Gods 

(leal  with  men  in  their  sleep  :  a  rib  is  taken  out  of  sleeping  Adam, 
to  make  Eve ;  Athena  sheds  sweet  sleep  over  Penelope,  while 
she  makes  her  taller  and  fairer.  Od.  18,  188;  Luck  comes  near 
the  sleeper,  gods  raise  up  the  fallen  hero,  II.  7,  272.  Their 
paltry 'looking  gifts  turn  out  precious  (Berhta's,  Holda's,  Riibe- 
zahl's)  :  the  leaves  turn  into  gold,  the  more  fittingly  as  Glasir  the 
grove  of  the  gods  bears  golden  leafage. 

p.  338.]     Metamorphosis   is  expr.  by  den  Up  verkeren,  Bari. 
2-30,  22.     sich  körte  z'einem  tiere  28.     OSinn  vi^brast  i  vals  Itki, 
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when  HeiSrekr  and  Tyrflng  attack  him,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  487. 
Loki  changes  into  a  mare,  and  has  a  foal  (Sleipnir)  bj  SvaiSilfari, 
Sn.  47.  falsk  Loki  1  lax  Itki,  SflBm.  68^  Sn.  69.  Heim«aUr  ok 
Loki  i  8ela  iikjam,  Sn.  105.  Loki  sits  in  the  window  as  a 
bird  113;  conf.  Athena  as  a  swallow  on  the  roof-beam  (p.  326). 
Lonhi  as  a  la/rh  (leivonen)  in  the  window  (ikknna),  Kal.  27, 
182-5-8.  205.  215  (conf.  Egilss.  p.  420),  or  as  a  dove  (kyyhky) 
on  the  threshold  (kynnys)  27,  225-8.  232.  Berhta  looks  in, 
hands  things  in,  through  the  window  (p.  274) ;  the  snake  looks 
in  at  window,  Firmen.  2, 156.  Louhi,  pursuing  Sampo,  takes  the 
shape  of  an  eagle,  denique  ut  (Jupiter)  ad  Trojse  tecta  volarit 
avis^  Prop.  iii.  30,  30.  Jupiter  cycnue  et  candidornm  procreator 
ovorum,  Arnob.  1,  136  (pp.  666.  491).  In  marchens  a  bear,  eagle, 
dolphin,  carries  oiF  the  princess. 

p.  338.]  Gods  may  become  men  as  a  punishment.  Dyaus 
having  stolen  a  cow,  all  the  Vasu  gods  are  doomed  to  be  bom 
men.  Eight  of  them,  as  soon  as  born,  return  to  the  world  of 
gods;  the  ninth,  the  real  culprit,  must  go  through  a  whole 
human  life,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3,  102-6. 

p.  339.]  Real  names  (not  merely  epithets)  of  gods  often 
become  abstract  ideas  in  Sanskrit.  Indra,  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
pound, is  princeps,  dominus,  Bopp  40*;  Sri  is  prefixed  to 
other  names  reverentiae  causa,  as  Sriganfisa,  SrimahabhArata 
35  7\  In  ON.  one  äs  can  stand  for  another,  as  Bragi  for  QSinn 
in  the  saw,  'nioti  bauga  sem  BrO'gi  auga,'  Egilss.  455.  So 
Freya,  Nanna,  T^r,  Baldr  become  abstract  terms  (p.  220-1) : 
baldr  bryn)?ings,  i.  fetilstinga,  Fomm.  sog.  6,  257.  12,  151.  enn 
norSri  niördr  6,  267.  geirniördV  =  heros,  S»m.  266^.  Conf. 
Qotes  intensive  (p.  19). 


CHAPTER  XV. 
HEROES. 


p.  841.]  On  demigods,  great  gods,  daemones,  conf.  Boeckh's 
Manetho,  p.  488 ;  semidei,  heroes,  Arnob.  2,  75.  The  hero  has 
superhuman  strength,  ON.  hann  er  eigi  einhamr,  Fornm.  sog.  3, 
205-7;  einhamr,  einhama  signif.  mere  human  strength.  It  is 
striking  how  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri  glorify  human  heroes 
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to  Caesar,  B.  G.  4,  7  :  '  we  yield  to  none  but  the  Suevi,  for  whom 
the  immartal  gods  are  no  match.* 

p.  343.]  To  vir,  0H6.  wer,  are  prob,  akin  the  Scyth.  olop. 
Fin.  Mro«,Kal.  13,04.  21,275.  290;  conf.  Serv.  «ro«A  (p.  369  n.) . 
GDS.  286.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei  10,  21.  K.  F.  Herrn.  Gottesd.  alt. 
p.  69.  M.  Neth.  helt  as  well  as  helet,  Stoke  3,  4.  Notker's 
hertinga,  AS.  heardingas,  El.  25.  130,  recall  Boh.  hrdina,  Pol. 
hardzina  (hero),  conf.  Boh.  hrdj^,  Pol.  hardy.  Buss,  gördyi 
(proud),  Fr.  hardi,  G.  hart,  herti  (hard).  Arugrim's  eleventh 
and  twelfth  sons  are  called  Haddingjar,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  415-6-7. 
GDS.  448.  477.  himelischer  degen  in  the  Kl.  1672.  degenin, 
heroine.  Renn.  12291.  With  wigant  conf.  the  name  Weriant 
freq.  in  Karajan.  Jesus  der  Gotes  wigant,  Mos.  68,  10.  Kämpe 
may  be  used  of  a  giant,  MüUenh.  267.  277 ;  beside  cempa,  the 
AS.  has  oretta,  heros,  pugil.  Is  not  ON.  hetja  (bellator)  strictly 
wrestler,  fencer  ?  conf.  OHG.  liezosun,  palaestritae,  Graflf  4, 1073. 
GDS.  578.  With  OHG.  wrecchio,  AS.  ivrecca  [whence,  wretch, 
wretched] ,  agrees  best  the  description  of  the  insignes  in  Tac. 
Germ.  31  :  NuUi  domas  aut  ager  aut  aliqua  cura ;  prout  ad 
qaemque  venere,  aluntur  prodigi  alieni,  contemptores  sui.  Dio- 
med  is  avijp  apiafa^,  B.  5,  839.  Heroes  are  rog-hirtingar,  bright 
in  battle,  Haralda-mäl  16.  Serv.  yundk,  hero,  yundshtvo, 
heroism  ;  so  MHG.  die  mine  jungelinge,  Fundgr.  2,  91,  conf. 
Nib.  1621,  2,  and  the  heroic  line  of  the  Ynglingar  (p.  346).  Ir. 
trean  hero;  also  faolchu  hero,  strictly  wild  wolf,  falcon,  and 
Welsh  gwalch,  falcon,  hero ;  conf.  Serv.  urosh  (p.  869  n.) . 

p.  344.]  Heroes  derive  their  lineage  fr.  the  gods :  SigurSr 
ormr  t  auga  is  expressly  Offins  aettar,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  258 ;  the 
Scythian  Idanthyrsus  counts  Zeus  his  ancestor,  Herod.  4,  126 ; 
and  Zeus  does  honour  to  Menelaus  as  his  son-in-law,  yafjißpo^ 
dio^.  Od.  4,  569.  They  ^q  friends  of  the  gods:  Zeus  loves  both 
champions.  Hector  and  Ajax,  II.  7,  280 ;  there  are  '  friends  of 
Ares '  and  a  '  Frey's  vinr.'  They  can  multiply  the  kindred  of 
the  gods.  Jupiter's  children  are  reckoned  up  in  Bari.  251,  37 
seq.;  Alexander  too  is  a  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Nectanebus  by 
Olympias.  '  Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatos  praedicant ; 
idque  ab  druidibus  proditum  dicunt,'  Caes.  6,  18.  Dietrich 
descends  fr.  a  spirit,  Otnit  fr.  Elberichj  Högni  fr.  an  elf,  and 
Merlin  fr.  the  devil. 
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p.  345.]  As  Teutonic  tradition  made  Tuisco  a  '  terra  editas/ 
the  American  Indians  have  a  belief  that  the  human  race  once 
lived  inside  the  earth,  Klemm  2,  159.  Though  Norse  mythology 
has  no  Mannus  son  of  Tuisco,  yet  it  balances  GoSheimr  with  a 
Mannheimr,  GDS.  768,  conf.  Vestmanland,  Södermanland,  Rask 
on  -Alfred's  Periplus  70-1  ;  and  Snorri's  Form&li  12  places  a 
Munon  or  Mention  at  the  head  of  the  tribes.  He,  with  Priam's 
daughter  Tr&an,  begets  a  son  Tror=Th6r,  fr.  whom  descends 
Loritha  =  H16rri«a,  conf.  Pomald.  sog.  2,  13.  GDS.  195.  The 
American  Indians  have  a  first  man  and  maker  Manitu,  Klemm 

2,  155-7.  On  the  mythic  pedigree  of  Mannus  and  his  three 
sons,  see  GDS.  824  seq. 

p.  346.]     Ingo  was  orig.  called  Ango,  says  Mannhdt's  Ztschr. 

3,  143-4.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  Ingaevones,  who  included  the 
Saxons  and  formerly  the  Cheruscans,  consequently  the  Angles, 
Angem,  Engem  (GDS.  831.  629.  630),  whose  name  is  perhaps 
derived  from  his. 

p.  350.]  Did  Dlugoss  in  his  Hist.  Polon.  draw  fr.  Nennius  ? 
Jrb.  d.  Berl.  spr.  ges.  8,  20;  conf.  Pertz  10,  314. 

p.  350n.]  Ascafna-hurg,  fr.  the  rivulet  Ascafa=  Ascaha,  is 
likewise  interpr.  in  Eckehardus'  Uraug.  as  'Ashen-burg  ab 
Ascanio  conditore,'  and  is  a  castellum  antiquissimum,  Pertz  8, 
259.  578.     On  Asc  and  Ascanius  conf.  p.  572. 

p.  351.]  The  old  Lay  of  Patricius  19,  ed.  Leo.  p.  32-3,  has 
Eirimoin  (Erimon).     Heremon  in  Diefenb.  Celt.  2^  387-9.  391. 

p.  355.]  A  communication  fr.  Jülich  country  says,  Herme  is 
used  as  a  not  very  harsh  nickname  for  a  strong  but  lubberly  man. 
But  they  also  say,  *  he  works  like  a  Herme,*  i.e.  vigorously ;  and 
legend  has  much  to  tell  of  the  giant  strength  of  Herme ;  conf. 
Strong  Hermel,  KM.  3, 1 61 .  Herman,  Hermanbock,  Maaler  218**. 
Firmen.  1,363^:  'to  make  believe  our  Loft  is  called  Herrn.* 
Lyra  Osnabr.  104:  'du  menst  wual,  use  Hergott  si  'n  aalen 
Joost  Hierm*  It  is  remarkable  that  as  early  as  1558,  Lindner's 
Xatziporus  O,  3^  says  of  a  proud  patrician,  who  comes  home 
fuller  of  wine  than  wit :  '  he  carries  it  high  and  mighty,  who 
but  he  ?  and  thinks  our  Lord  is  called  Herman,*  On  the  rhyme 
'Hermen,  sla  dermen,'  suggestive  of  the  similar  'Ham er,  sla 
bamer,  sla  busseman  doet'  (p,  181-2),  conf.  Woeste  pp.  84.  43. 
Firmen.  1,258.  313.  360. 
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p.  357  n.]  Other  foreign  names  for  the  Milky  Way.  American 
Indian:  the  way  of  ashes,  Klemm  2,  161.  In  Wallach,  fairy- 
tales, pp.  285.  381,  it  comes  of  spilt  straw  that  St.  VenoB 
(Vinire)  has  stolen  from  St.  Peter.  In  Basqae :  oeruco  esnebidea, 
simply  via  lactea,  f r.  eznea  milk.  Tä^  eh  oupavov  '^vx'Sfv  vofii^o^ 
AicVa?  oBou^,  Lncian's  Encom.  Demosth.  50.  Lettic :  putnu 
zelif-ch,  bird-path,  Bergm.  66  (so  iropo?  olwv&v,  aether,  ^sch. 
Prom.  281) ;  also  Deeva  yahsta,  God's  girdle  115,  or  is  that  the 
rainbow?  (p.  733).  Arianrod  is  also  interpr.  corona  septen- 
trionalis,  though  liter,  silver-circle.  For  the  many  Hangar, 
names  see  WolPs  Ztschr.  2,  162-3. 

Other  Teatonic  names.  East  Fris.  dat  melkpath,  and  when 
nnosaally  bright,  harmswtth,  Ehrentr.  Fries,  arch.  2,  73.  With 
galazia  they  seem  to  have  conn.  Oalicia ;  hence  to  Charlemagne, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Torpin,  appears  James  Street,  leading  from 
France  to  Galicia.  In  Switzld  :  der  weg  nf  Rom,  Stutz  1,  106. 
Westph. :  mulenweg  (Suppl.  to  924),  also  wiärstrate,  weather- 
.street,  Woeste  p.  41 ;  so  in  Jutland  veirveven,  Molb.  Dial.  lex. 
640,  as  well  as  arlcen  18.  To  ON.  vetrarhraut,  winter- way, 
corresp.  the  Swed.  vintergatan;  conf.  Gothl.  kaldgotn,  Almqv. 
432,  unless  this  be  for  Karl's-gate.  Do  sunnunpad,  sterrono 
Biraza,  wega  toolkono  in  Otfrid  i.  5,  5  mean  the  galaxy  ?  conf.  the 
path  of  clouds,  Somadeva  2,  153-7.  58.  61.  Joum.  to  Himavan 
1,  106.  Heer-strasze  (-gasse),  viz.  that  of  the  '  wütende  heer,* 
in  Meier's  Schwab,  sag.  137-9;  herstrasz,  Mone  8,  495;  Up. 
Palat.  hyrstrausz,  heerweg,  Bergm.  115-8.  124;  helweg  (p.  801-2). 
Most  import,  for  mythoL  are :  fratien  Hulden  strasze,  vron  Hilden 
straet,  Pharaxldis  sidus  (p.  284-5) ;  also  'galaxa,  in  duutsche  die 
Brunelstraet*  Naturk.  von  brooder  Thomas  (Clarissas  GheraerC, 
p.  278). 

p.  361.]  As  we  have  luuaringes-weg  and  Earings-strasz  by 
the  side  of  Iringesweg,  so  in  oldish  records  Eurasburg  castle  is 
called  Iringesburg,  Schm.  1,  96.  Irinc  is  in  Nib.  1968  a  young 
man,  1971-89  a  markgraf  and  H&wartes  man,  and  in  the  Klage 
201.  210  ze  Lutringe  geborn.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
conf.  pp.  727. 1148.  Kl.  sehr.  3, 234.  F.  Magnussen  in  his  Pref. 
to  Rigsmäl  connects  (as  I  had  done  in  my  Irmenstrasse  1815, 
p.  49)  the  Ericas  of  Ansgar  and  the  Berich  of  Jemandes  with 
iiigr,  as  also  the  EriJcsgata  ;  conf.  the  devil's  name  gammel  Erich 
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(p.  989).  That  Erich  was  a  deified  king  is  plain  from  a  sentence 
in  the  Vita  Anskarii  cited  above :  '  nam  et  templum  in  hon  ore 
supradicti  regis  ditdum  defuncti  statncrnnt^  et  ipsi  tanqnam  deo 
vota  et  sacrificia  oflTerre  coeperunt.' 

p.  363  n.]  Suevi  a  monte  Suevo,  Chr.  Salem.,  Pertz  5,  512. 
a  Suevio  monte,  Hpt^a  Ztschr.  4,  493.     GDS.  323. 

p.  365.]  On  the  castra  Herculis  by  Noviomagas,  Ammian. 
Marc.  18,  2.  With  the  giant  bones  of  Hugleich  at  the  Rhine- 
mouth  (Hpt's  Ztschn  5,  10)  we  may  even  conn,  the  Herculis 
columna  which  stood  there  (p.  394).  On  Here.  Saxanus,  Mann- 
hdt's  Germ,  mythen  p.  230;  on  the  inscriptions,  Mythol.  ed.  1, 
p,  203.  Herculi  in  Petra,  Gruter  49,  2.  veSiov  XiO&Se^  on  the 
Rhone,  Preller  2,  147.     Wolfram's  Wh.  357,  25.  386,  6.  437,  20. 

p.  366.]  Like  Oastor  and  Polliix,  there  appear  in  Tent,  tales 
two  youths,  angels,  saints,  in  a  battle,  or  putting  out  a  fire  (Sappl. 
to  Pref.  xliii.  end)  :  '  duo  juvenes  candidis  circumamicti  siolis, 
animam  a  corpore  segregantes,  vacuum  ferentes  per  aerem,' 
Jonas  Bobb.  in  Vita  Burgundofarae  (Mabillon  2,  421)  ;  conf.  p. 
886-7.  duo  juvenes  in  aUns,  putting  out  a  fire,  in  Annal.  Saxo  p. 
558.  Chronogr.  Saxo  in  Leibn.  122  fr.  Einh.  Ann.,  Pertz  1,  348. 
Again,  the  angel  wiping  the  sword  in  Roth's  Sermons  p.  78,  and 
the  destroying  angel.  Lithuanian  legends  have  a  giant  Aids, 
Kurl.  Sendungen  1,  46-7.  Jalg  e^a  Jalkr,  Sn.  3;  jalkr  =  senex 
eviratus,  says  F.  Magn. 

p.  367  n.]  Note,  in  the  Pass.  64,  41  :  ein  wuotegoz  unreiner = 
Wuotilgoz:  conf.  '  wuetgusz  oder  groz  wasser,'  Weiath.  3,  702. 
and  'in  wueigussen,  eisgussen  und  groszen  stürmen,  3,  704. 
Also  p.  164,  and  Wuetes,  Wüetens,  Schm.  4,  203.  GDS.  440. 
774-5. 

p.  368.]  Sigi  is  0«in's  son,  Sn.  211«.  So  is  Hildolfr,  ibid,, 
'  HarbarS's  lord/  SsBm.  75»»,  OHG.  Hiltwoll  So  is  Sigrlami, 
Pomald.  sog.  1,  413,  and  has  a  son  Svafrlami.  So  is  Nefr  or 
Nepr,  Sn.  211*,  and  has  a  daughter  Nanna  31.  66.  So  is  See- 
mingr,  Sn.  211%  Semingr  in  Hervarars.,  Fornald.  s.  1,  416;  conf. 
8dmr,  Sdms-ey,  Rask's  Afh.  1,  108.  The  name  of  Gautr,  CWin'a 
son  or  grandson,  is  conn,  with  giezon  (pp.  23.  105  n.  142.  164. 
367) ;  on  Gautr,  Sn.  195.  0«inn  is  called  Her-gautr,  Egilss.  p. 
624,  a\d&  gautr,  Saem.  95\  93^ ;  conf.  Caozes-pah,  -pranno  (-beck, 
-bum),  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  530. 
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p.  370.]  The  accounfcs  of  Scedf  in  AS.  chronicles  are  given  by 
Thorpe,  Beow.  p.  4.  In  the  same  way  Beaflor  sails  alone  in  a  ship, 
a  bandle  of  straw  nnder  his  head,  Mai  35-9,  arrives  51-3,  sails 
away  again  152 ;  the  ship  gets  home  180,  39.  Horn  also  comes 
ia  a  ship,  and  sends  it  home  with  greetings.  A  Polish  legend 
says  of  Piast :  qni  primus  appulerit  in  navicula,  dominus  vester 
erit,  Procosius  p.  47.  As  the  swan-children  can  lay  aside  the 
swan-ring,  so  can  the  Welfa  the  wolf -girdle  or  whelp-skin.  Klemm 
2,  157  has  a  remarkable  story  of  beautiful  children  slipping  oflF 
their  dog-skin.  ^Skilpnnt'  in  Karajan's  Salzb.  urk.  must  be  for 
Skilpune,  OSinn  is  a  Skilßngr,  Ssem.  47.  Did  the/  and  6  in 
Scilfing,  Scilbunc  arises  out  of  v  in  skildva  ?  The  Goth,  skildus 
has  its  gen.  pi.  skildive. 

p.  371.]  Ell.  sehr.  3,  197.  To  the  Gibi2hen-sieine  enumer.  in 
Hpt^s  Ztschr.  1,  573,  and  the  Oebiches-borse  in  Weisth.  3,  344 
(borse,  GraflF  3,  215),  add  Oevehen-horst,  Moser  8,  337.  Dorow^s 
Freckenh.  222,  and  AS.  Oißcancumb,  Kemble  no.  641  (yr.  984). 
The  Nibel.,  which  does  not  mention  the  Burgundian  Gibeche, 
has  a  fiirste  or  kiinec  Oibeke  at  Etzel's  court  1283,  4.  1292,  2. 
The  Lex  Burg.  3  says :  apud  regiae  memoriae  auctores  nostros, 
id  est,  Gibicam,  Godomarem,  Gislaharium,  Gundaharium.  Greg. 
Tur.  2,  28  :  Gundeuchus  rex  Burgandionum ;  huic  fuere  qnatnor 
filii,  Gundobaldus,  Godegisilus,  Chilpericus,  Godomarus. 

p.  371.]  The  diffusion  of  the  FöZ«t2n^a-saga  among  the  Anglo- 
Sax,  is  evidenced  by  *  Välsing  *  and '  Välses  eafera '  in  Beow.  1 747- 
87.  The  Yölsungs  have  the  snake's  eye  (Suppl.  to  392,  mid.). 
The  tale  of  Säufritz  is  told  in  Bader  no.  435. 

p.  371  n.]  Mars  segumon,  vincius,  Stalin  1,  112.  Glück  150 
says,  segomo  in  nom.  De  Wal.  no.  246  (1847).  Can  it  be  the 
same  as  t^yefjuov,  dux  ? 

p.  373.]  08inn  himself  is  called  helblindi,  and  Helblindi  is 
the  name  of  a  wolf  (p.  246).  Beaflor  is  said  to  have  give  birth  to 
a  wolf,  Mai  132,  9;  conf.  the  story  of  the  12  babies  named  Wolf, 
MuUenh.  p.  523,  and  that  of  the  blind  dogs,  Pliny  8,  40. 

p.  374.]  Pillung,  MB.  9,  10  (yr.  769).  Hermann  Billing,  Hel- 
mold  1,  10.  Billung  in  the  Sassen- chron.,  conf.  Förstemann  1, 
258.  2,  225.  Oda,  grandmother  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Frankish  noble  Billung  and  Aeda,  Pertz  6,  306. 
tome  BiUingis-huge,  Gl.  to  the  Ssp.  8,  29 ;  conf.  regulus  Obo-« 
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tritorum  nomine  Billug,  Helm.   1^  13.     What  means  '  piUungs 
ein  w6nic  verrenket '  in  the  Hätzlerin  180,  37  7 

p.  376.]  In  Eigls'perge,  MB.  28,  2, 173  (Passan  urbar.).  Juxta 
portam  quae  de  Eigeles  (at  Cologne),  Lacomblet  318,  yr.  1134. 

p.  378]  The  Heldensage  p.  288  has  two  sons  of  Wieland, 
[full]  brothers:  Wütich  and  Wittich  van  der  aiie;  conL  Lat. 
Silvanus,  a  forest-god  of  secondary  rank:  Silvani  Incus  extra 
mumm  est  avius  crebro  salicto  oppletus,  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  6,  8. 
Ought  we  to  read  Viltinus  for  Vilkinus  ?  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  446b 
Schott  conn.  Wate  with  Wuotan,  Introd.  to  Gudr.  Ivi.  To  things 
named  after  Wieland  add  the  Wielandstein,  Schwab's  Alp.  p.  136 
seq. ;  after  Galans  a  pratum  Oalandi,  now  Prejelan  in  Bourgogne, 
Garnier's  Pagi  Burg.  p.  83.  Dan.  Velants-urt,  also  velamsroi, 
vendeUrot,  Dyb.  1845,  49. 60.  On  Wielets-kinder  conf.  Schm.  sub 
V.  YalföiSur  vel  framtelja,  patris  artem  (mysterium  ? )  enarrare, 
SsBm.  1*.  Another  point  of  likeness  betw.  Wieland  and  Hepltas» 
tos  is,  that  both  are  masters  of  forging  dwarfs  (p.  471-2).  Their 
handiwork  was  famous:  cfyfov  'H^aiaroio,  Od.  4,617.  15,116. 
0O9  ''H^^aurro^  Srev^e  7,  92. 

p.  380.]  *  Mime  the  old'  in  Bit.  138  seems  to  have  a  ^hort  t, 
and  can  hardly  belong  here.  Earajan  in  Verbriid.  von  S.  Peter 
has  Mimilo,  Mimistein.  To  Mimigemeford  (conf.  Ledebur's 
Bructeri  p.  328),  perhaps  from  an  adj.  mimi-gern,  and  Mimidun 
(Mimidomensis  =  Mindensi8,Lappbg  no.  25;  Mimende  on  Weser, 
Schrader's  Dyn.  104),  add  a  third  WestpL  locality  Mimegersen, 
now  Memsen  in  Hoya  country,  Lappbg  no.  48.  Again,  Mimmelage 
near  Osnabrück.  Mimirberh,  perhaps  Mimisberh,  Pertz  8,  776. 
The  names  Memeln-brun,  -  -bom,  MemeUbom,  Memilsdorf, 
Henneb.  urk.  2,  nos.  153-6.  169.  1,  166. 125,  and  Memelen-bom 
(Meibom  by  Eisenach) ,  Thar.  Ztschr.  4,  210  suggest  the  Mimit 
brunnr  of  the  Edda.  With  Mimingua,  silvarum  satyrus,  agrees 
the  sword's  name  in  En.  5694;  conf.  Mumminc,  Upstdge  137, 
(Muma  in  Tfaidrekss.  65).  '  There  are  yet  to  be  considered  Sock' 
mimir,  Ssam.  46* ;  Hoddmimir  who  dwells  i  holti  37 ;  Mimsvinr, 
Mimisvinr,  Egilss.  641.  Like  Mimics  head  is  VirgiFs  head  which 
prophesies,  MSH.  4,  246.  A  head  of  brass  prophesies  in  Val. 
et  Ourson  c.  25 ;  enn  epinnen-lioofd  in  the  Dutch  transL  arose 
perhaps  from  taking  tdte  d'airain  for  t.  d'araigne.  Heads  often 
speak  in  churches,  P.  Magn.  Edda-laere  2,  264. 
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p.  383.]  On  Tell  conf.  Bohmer'a  Reg.  p.  197  and  Sinner  in 
the  Solothnrner  Wfcb.  1845,  p.  198.  Th.  Platter  87  (abt  1532) 
names  him  Wilhelm  Tall,  and  Garg.  180^  Wilh.  Dell,  while  Babe- 
lais 1,  23  does  not  mention  him.  A  picture  of  Tell  in  Schwzbg's 
Memorial  116*.  Some  stories  make  the  son  shoot  the  apple  off 
the  father's  head.  Schützeichel  is  at  this  day  a  family-name  at 
Bonn,  Simrock's  Edda  p.  396. 

Many  single  heroes  remain  to  be  considered,  snch  as  Poppo 
the  strong,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  239,  oonf.  8,  347;  Bugleich  5,  10. 
Also  lines  of  heroes :  stirps  Immidingarum  (Sagten)  et  Urbonum 
(Bavar.),  Pertz  8,  226. 

p.  38S.]  The  (^d  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  line,  because 
he  passes  for  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  men^  Still  there 
remains  an  enormous  difference  between  gods  and  men  j  hence  in 
Saxo,  ed.  M.  117,  the  (earthly)  Nanna  rejects  the  suit  of  Balder: 
noptiis  deum  mortali  eociari  non  posee,  quod  ingens  naturae 
discrimen  copulae  commercium  tollat  »  »  »  »  supemis  terrestria 
non  jugari, 

p.  385  n.]  Saxo  calls  Othin,  Thor,  etc.  merely  opinaJtwe,  not 
naiuralUer  deos  (ed.  M.  118),  and  Balder  a  eemideue  (conf.  p. 
340) ;  whereupon  P.  E.  Müller  om  Saxo  p»  54  remarks :  Odin 
lired  neither  before  nor  after  Christ.  Old  Conrad  in  his  Trqf. 
Kr.  858 — 911  is  not  quite  of  that  opinion:  'si  w&ren  liute  als 
ir  nu  stt,  wan  daz  (they  were  men  like  yon,  only)  ir  krefteclich 
gewaU  was  michel  unde  manicvalt  von  Teriutern  und  von  steinen 
....  ouch  lepten  gnuoge  (lived  plenty)  bt  der  zit,  die  zouberaere 
wären,  und  wunder  in  den  j&ren  mit  gougelwise  worhten  (with 
jagglery  wrought).'      How   the  old   gods  were   degraded  into 

canjurore,  is  shown  p»  1081.  Of  the  deification  of  men  there 

are  plenty  of  examples :  '  das  kint  waere  mit  den  goten  ein  got,' 
Pass.  298,  27.  The  heathen  adore  Sigelot  as  a  god,  Rol.  198,  21. 
Ipomidon  will  be  a  god  himself,  Tit.  3057.  4U7-60.  er  wolde 
got  hien  erde  stn,  Diemer  139,  24.  als  er  iz  waere  got  131,  22. 
min  wirde  geltch  den  goten  steic,  TurL  Wh.  66".  Of  Caligula : 
'  wart  hi  so  sot,  dat  hi  wilde  wesen  god,  ende  hi  seide  openbare 
dat  hi  Jupiters  breeder  ware,'  Maerl.  2,  236,  conf.  333.  *  Gram- 
baut,  roi  de  Baviere,  se  nommoit  dieu  en  terre,'  and  called  his 
castle  Parodie,  Belle  Heldne  p.m.  23.  The  Mongols  practise  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  deific.  of  rulers,  EHemm  3,  191-5;  also  vene« 
ration  of  saints  and  relics. 
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p.  392.]  The  Greeks  required  beauty  of  form  in  heroes  as  well 
as  gods^  Lacian's  Charid.  6.  7.  Of  Charlem.  it  is  said :  anges 
resemble  du  ciel  ius  devol6,  Aspr.  21*.  Heroes  share  the  lofly 
stature  of  gods.  Of  Huglaxma  the  legend  says  :  quern  eqaus  a 
duodecimo  anno  portare  non  potuit  j  cujus  ossa  in  Rheni  flaminis 
insula^  ubi  in  oceanum  prorumpit,  reservata  sunt^  et  de  longinquo 

venientibus  pro  miraculo  ostenduntur  (Suppl.  to  365). Many- 

handedness  is  often  mentioned.  Ancient  men  with  four  hands, 
four  feet,  and  two  faces,  Plato  symp.  189, /our  ears  190.  If  7ap 
;fe«p69  ktcaoTt^  an  &fi(ov  ataaovro,  Orph.  arg.  519.  Men  with 
8  toes,  6  hands,  Megenb.  490,  2.  30;  conf.  gods  and  giants 
(p.  527).  From  the  three-handed  and  three  or  four-elbowed 
Heime  (Germ.  4,  1 7)  perh.  the  Heimenstein  takes  its  name,  about 
which  there  is  a  folk-tale,  G.  Schwab's  Alb  pp.  161—165.  A 
story  about  '  so  Heyne,  so,*  who  helps  to  raise  a  treasure,  in  H. 
V.  Herford,  Potth.  p.  93  ;  conf.  Brisinga-men  (p.  306).  A  three- 
headed  figure  on  the  Gallehus  horn  discov.  1 734  (Henneb.,  plate 

2). Most  akin  to  the  gods  seem  those  heroes  who  are  favoured 

with  a  second  birth  (p.  385).  The  fact  of  many  heroes'  names 
being  repeated  in  their  descendants  may  have  to  do  with  this 
belief,  GDS.  441.  But  Helgi  and  Svava  are  genuine  endrbomir, 
Saem.  148.  169.  159^  As  late  as  in  MS.  1,  97»»  we  read  :  '  stürbe 
ich  n&ch  ir  minne,  und  wurde  ich  danne  lebende,  so  würbe  ich 
aber  umbe  das  wtp  (I  would  woo  her  again)/  Contrariwise  MS. 
1,69^:  's6  bin  ich  doch  M  anders  niht  gebom/  Solinus  says 
Scipio  was  another  of  the  Unborn,  and  was  therefore  called 
CsBsar,  Maerl.  1,  401 ;  conf.  the  Lay  of  Mimmering  tand,  Danske 

Vis.  1,  100. Kama,  son  of  the  Sun,  was  bom  with  earrings 

and  a  coat  of  mail,  Holtzm.  2,  123-9.  136.  wart  ie  man  mit 
wafen  gebom,  Krone  10534;  conf.  'bom  with  a  fiddle.^  To 
phenomena  occurring  at  the  birth  of  a  hero,  add  the  storm  that 
attended  Alexander's,  Pseudocallisth.  p.m.  12.  Alcmena  tests 
Hercules  with  snakes,  which  he  kills  lying  in  his  cradle,  as 
Sigmund  does  Sinfjötli  by  kneading  the  dough  that  had  snakes 
in  it.  Vols,  saga  c.  7.  KuUenro,  when  3  nights  old,  tears  up 
his  swathings.  Gastrin  2,45.  In  the  Sv.  folks.  1,  139.  140,  the 
child  walks  and  talks  as  soon  as  bom.  Of  the  grown-up  hero's 
strength  the  examples  are  countless.  Tied  to  an  oak,  he  pulls  it 
up,  Sv.  foras.  1,  44.  Danske  V.  1,  13 ;  Beowulf  has  in  his  hand 
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the  strength  of  thiHy,  Beow.  756.  They  ecd  and  drink  enor* 
mously,  like  Thörr  (Sappl.  to  320) ;  so  Hammer  grä,  Sv.  foms.  1, 

61-2,  conf.  the  giant  bride  1,  71-2.     Syv.  49. Heroes  have 

beaming  godlike  eyes,  atiake's  eyes,  ormr  i  auga  ;  so  have  kings, 
Saxo,  ed.  M.  p.  70.  Aslög^s  son  (SigurS's  and  Brynhild's  grand- 
son) is  called  SigarSr  ormr-i-auga,  gen.  SiguriSar  orm<s-i-anga, 
Fornald.  s.  1,  267.  273.  2,  10-4.  Pornm-  1,  115.  His  step- 
brothers say  :  eigi  er  oss  i  augam  ormr  ne  franir  snakar,  Fornald. 
1,  268  (conf.  orm  fr&nn,  Heimskr.  7,  238.  Sasm.  Hafn.  2,  13). 
SigurSr  OSins  aettar,  |>eim  er  ormr  i  auga,  Fornald.  1,  258. 
Aslög  prophesies  of  her  unborn  son :  '  enn  &  J?eim  sveini  mun 
vera  };at  mark,  at  sv&  man  J'ikkja,  sem  ormr  liggi  urn  auga 
sveininam ' — ^a  false  interpretation,  for  not  the  eyebrows  coiling 
round,  bat  the  inner  look  (i  aaga)  was  meant,  Fornald.  1,  257. 
In  Ssam.  r87*he  is  called  'inn  fran-eygi  sveinn.'  brann  Bryn- 
bildi  eldr  or  augom  (fire  flashed  from  B.'s  eyes)  215^  &man 
(minaces)  era  augu  ormißeim  eimmfrana  (Völundr)  156^.  hvöss 
era  augu  1  Hagals  J?^*a  (Helgi  in  disguise)  158^.     We  still  say: 

something  great  shines  out  of  his  eyes.     GDS.  126-7. Other 

heroes  show  other  marks :  on  Hagen's  breast  is  a  golden  cross, 
Gadr.  143-7.  153;  betw.  Wolfdietrich's  shoulders  a  red  cross, 
Hagd.  139.  189.  Valentin  and  Namelos  have  also  a  cross  betw, 
the  shoulders,  like  the  mark  of  the  lime-leaf  on  Siegfried's  back, 
where  alone  he  is  vulnerable  (as  Achilles  was  in  one  heel),  Nib. 
845,  3.  4.  Swan-children  have  a  gold  chain  about  the  nsck,  the 
reali  di  Franza  a  niello  on  the  right  shoulder,  Beali  6,  17.  p.m. 
344 ;  conf.  the  wolfs-zagelchen  betw.  the  shoulder-blades  (Suppl. 
to  1097).  Of  the  Frankish  hero  Sigurd,  the  Vilk.  saga  c.  319 
says :  '  bans  homnd  var  sv&  hart  sem  sigg  villigaltar;  sigg  may 
mean  a  bristly  skin,  and  seems  conn,  with  the  legend  of  the 
bristled  Merowings.^  In  cap.  1 46  we  are  told  that  Sigurd's  skin 
grew  hard  as  horn  ;  and  in  Gudr.  101,  that  wild  Hagen's  skin 
hardened  through  drinking  the  monster's  blood.  No  doubt  the 
original  meaning  was,  merely  that  he  gained  strength  by  it.  The 
great,  though  not  superhuman  age  of  110  years  is  attained  by 
Hermanaricns,  Jom.  c.  24.  We  read  in  Plaut,  mil.  glor.  iv.  2, 
86  :  meri  bellatores  gignuntur,  quas  hie  praegnates  fecit,  et  pueri 

'  Thorpe  (ad  Cod.  Ezon.  p.  511)  sees  the  Merowings  in  the  North-Elbe  Maaran- 
gani  and  AS.  Myrgingas.    Might  not  these  Mjrrgingas  be  those  of  Mercia  ? 
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annos  octingentos  Tiyniit.  The  gods  bestow  blessings,  the  heroes 
emls,  Babr.  63. 

p.  392.]  Strong  Franz  also  holds  converse  with  his  knowing 
steed,  Müllenh.  p.  422.  The  hero  talks  with  his  sward  as  well  as 
his  horse,  Sv.  forns.  1,  65.  Klage  847  seq.  Wigal.  6514.  Drach- 
enk.  161*.  Vilkinas.  pp.  54.  160-1.  The  dying  hero  wonld 
fain  annihilate  his  sword,  e.g.  the  Servian  Marko  and  Roland, 
Conr.  Hol.  237,  3. 

p.  394.]  Where  a  god,  devil  or  hero  sits,  there  is  left  a  mark 
in  the  stone.  Their  hands  and  feet,  nay,  their  horses'  hoofs,  leave 
marks  behind  (Snppl.  to  664).  ons  heren  spronc,  Maerl.  2,  116. 
Stone  remains  wet  with  a  hero's  tears  :  hinte  (to  this  day)  ist  der 
stein  naz,  d&  Karl  nffe  s&z,  Ksrchr.  14937. 
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WISE  WOMEN. 

p.  396.]  Helen,  as  daughter  of  Zens  and  Leda,  as  half-sister 
of  the  Dioscuri,  is  already  half  divine ;  but  she  is  also  deified  for 
her  beauty,  as  her  brothers  are  for  bravery,  Ludan  9,  274.  Flore 
says  of  Blancheflar,  whom  he  snpposes  dead,  2272  : 

inch  het  Got  ze  einer  gotinne 

gemacht  in  himelriche 

harte  wünnecliche. 
Women  have  the  further  advantage  over  the  harder  sex,  of  being 
kind   and   merciful,  even  giantesses  and   she-devils  (Snppl.   to 
530). 

p.  397.]  Soothsaying  and  magic  are  pre-eminently  gifts  of 
women  (p.  95).  Hence  there  are  more  witches  than  wizards : 
'  where  we  bum  one  man,  we  burn  maybe  ten  women,'  Keisersb. 
omeis  46*.  A  woman  at  Göppingen  had  foretold  the  great  fire, 
Joh.  Nider  (d.  1440)  in  Formic.  2,  1. 

p.  398.]  Woman-worship  is  expr.  in  the  following  turns  of 
speech  [Examples  like  those  in  Text  are  omitted],  ich  waen. 
Got  niht  80  guotes  hftt  als  ein  guot  wlp,  Frauend.  1,  6.  Art  altos 
vrouwen  ende  joncfrouwen.  Rose  2051.  van  vrowen  comt  ons 
alle  ere,  Walew.  3813 ;  for  one  reason :  wir  wurden  von  frowen 
geborn,  und  manger  bet  gewert,  Otn.,  cod.  Dresd.  167.     daz  wir 
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von  den  lieben  froltn  ftn  alsamen  [zer  werlte]  komen  stn,  M. 
Beheim  275,  19.     Renn.  12268. 

p.  400.]  The  hero  devotes  himself  to  a  lady's  semce^  $he  will 
have  him  for  her  knight :  ich  toil  in  z'  eime  ritter  hin,  Parz.  352, 
24.  '  den  ritter  dienstes  biten/  ask  for  his  service  368, 1 7.  dins 
ritters  353,  29.  min  ritter  nnd  der  din  358,  2.  Schionatalander 
has  to  serve  Signne '  anter  schiltliohem  dache,'  under  shield-roof. 
Tit.  71, 4,  he  was  '  in  ir  helfe  erbom '  72,  4;  and  this  relationship 
is  called  her  fellowship  73,  1. 

do  versaocht  ich  'n,  ob  er  kande  stn 

ein  friuni,  daz  wart  vil  balde  schtn. 

er  gap  dnrch  mich  (for  me)  stn  hamas  enwee  •  •  • 

mange  &ventiare  snoht'  er  bloz  (bare,  unarmed),  Parz.  27, 13. 

The  knights  wore  scutcheon  or  jewel,  e^.  a  sleeve,  or  mouwe, 
stoucbe  (parts  of  a  sleeve), 'durch  (in  honour  of)  die  frauen.' 
The  lady  is  screen,  shield  and  escort  to  the  knight  whose  sword 
is  in  her  hand,  Parz.  370-1.  Mch  wil  in  strite  bi  in  sin'  says 
Obilftte  to  Gawan  371,  14.  Captives  must  surrender  to  the  con- 
queror's lady-love  394, 16.  395,  30.  396, 3 ;  she  is  thus  a  warrior 
like  Freya,  a  shield-maiden  (p.  423-4).  The  sleeve  he  wears  as 
favour  on  his  shield  has  touched  the  maiden's  naked  a/7»,  Parz. 
375,  16.  390,  20.  Er.  2292  seq.  En.  12035  seq.;  a  shirt  that 
has  touched  the  fair  one's  form  is  the  knightly  hauberk's  roof, 
Parz.  101,  10 ;  conf.  'es  gibt  dir  gleich,  naizwan,  ain  kraft,  wen 
du  im  an  den  rock  rüerest  (touchest  his  coat),'  Eeisersb.'s  Spin- 
nerin f.  3^.  Schionatulander  nerves  him  for  the  fight,  and  wins 
it,  by  thinking  how  Sigune  showed  herself  to  him  unrobed;  which 
she  had  done  on  purpose  to  safeguard  him  in  danger.  Tit.  1247 — 
50.  1497.  2502.  4104.  4717. 

Sed  in  cordibus  milites 

depingunt  nostras  fades, 

cum  serico  in  palliis 

colore  et  in  clipeis  ;   Oarm.  Bur.  148^ 

Sifrit  gedaht  an  daz  küssen  daz  ver  Erimhilt  im  hftte  getan, 
di-von  der  degen  kuene  (champion  bold)  ein  niuwe  kraft  gewan, 
Roseng.  1866.  Man  sol  vor  Srste  an  Got  gedenken  in  der  not, 
Dar-n&ch  gedenke  an  die  süezen  mündel  röt.  Und  an  ir  edeln 
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minne,  diu  verjagt  den  töfc,  Kolm.  MS.  73,  87.    42,  46.     For 

'thinking  of/  see  my  Diet.  sub.  v.  andacht  (devotion). The 

ladies  too  call  out  to  their  champion,  or  they  wish :  '  The  little 
strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you  I '     As  yon  like  it, 

i.  2. ^Woman's  beauty  can  split  rocks :  von  ir  schoene  müese 

ein  fels  erkrachen,  MsH.  3,  173*.  It  heals  the  sick:  der  sieche 
muose  bi  in  genesen,  Dietr.  Drach.  350*».  sol  daz  ein  siecher  ane 
sehn,  vor  fröide  wurde  er  schier  gesunt  310**.  ir  smieren  und  ir 
lachen,  und  solde  ein  sieche  das  ansehn,  dem  müeste  sorge  swachen 
70*.  A  flight  to  the  ladies  saves  a  man :  hie  sal  die  zuht  vore 
g&n,  nn  he  under  den  vrowin  ist  komin,  4626 ;  conf.  4589.  A 
lady's  tread  does  not  hurt  flowers:  ich  waen  swelhe  trat  diu 
künegin,  daz  si  niht  verlos  ir  Hehten  schtn,  Turl.  Wh.  97*>.  152V 

p.  400.]  Sin  pflftgen  (him  tended)  wise  frouwen,  Grudr.  23,  3 ; 
they  are  called  blessed  inaids  in  SteuVs  Tirol  p.  319. 

p.  401.]  The  OHG.  itis  (Kl.  Sehr.  2,  4  seq.)  is  still  found  in 
MHGr,  In  the  Wigamur  1564  seq.  a  maiden  is  called  idis  (mis- 
printed eydes,  for  it  rhymes  wis,  pris  1654-90.  1972) ;  she  has  a 
limetree  with  a  fountain  of  youth.  Again,  Itisburg,  Dronke  4, 22 ; 
Idislind,  Trad.  Wizenb.  (printed  Dislith),  Pertz  2,  389.  Dis  in 
Förstem.  1,  335;  is  Gifaidis  1,  451  for  Giafdis?  Cnrtins  in 
Kuhn's  Ztschr.  connects  itis  with  dd^vrj,  but  where  is  the  s?  I 
prefer  to  see  in  it  the  shining  one,  fr.  indh  =  lncere,  edha,  edhus 
=  lignum  (Kl.  sehr.  5,  435).  AS.  tcfe«  =  freolicu  meowle.  Cod. 
Exon.  479,  2.  Both  meowle  and  mawi  have  likewise  their  place 
here ;  conf.  Meuenhch,  Panzer's  Beitr.  1,  no.  85.   Kl.  sehr.  3, 108. 

p.  403.]  ON.  disir  appear  as  parcae :  '  vildu  svft  disir,'  so 
willed  the  fates,  Höstl.  (Thorl.  6,  6) ;  talar  dtsir  standa  )?er  & 
tvcBT  hliSaXy  ok  vilja  )?ik  saran  sia,  SsDm.  185*.  Sacrif.  off.  to 
them :  disablot,  bletu9  disir,  Bgilss.  205-7.  var  at  disa  blotty 
reiiS  hesti  um  disckr  salinn,  Yngl.  33.  Of  the  suicide :  heingdi 
sik  i  disarsal,  Hervarars.  p.  454 ;  for  ser  i  dtsar  sal  527.  iodffis, 
Sn.  202.  GrendeFs  mother  is  an  ides,  Beow.  2518.  2701.  On 
Vanadis  and  her  identity  with  the  Thracian  moon-goddess  Bendis, 
see  Kl.  sehr.  5,  424.  430  seq. 

p.  403.]  Brynhild's  hall,  whither  men  go  to  have  their  dreams 
interpreted,  stands  on  a  hiU,  Vols.  c.  25 ;  conf.  hyQaberg  (p.  1149). 
völu  leid'i,  divinatricis  tumulus,  Laxd.  328.  An  old  fay  has  not 
been  out  of  her  tower  for  fifty  years,  Perrault  p.  m.  3. Of 
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Veleda  and  the  Goth.  Waladamarca  in  Jörn.  c.  48  we  are  remioded 
by  the  wise  horse  Falada  in  the  fairy-tale  (p.  659)^  and  by  Yelen- 
tin :  valantinne,  volantinne  alternate  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4^  437.  The 
volur  roam  about :  ek  for  1  sk6g  volvu  liJci,  Pomald.  s.  1,  135 ; 
I'll  var  völvan  1, 139.  Ssem.  154^.  Other  prophetesses  in  Nialss. 
p.  194-9  :  SsBann  kerling,  hon  var  frdäfai  mörgn  ok  framsyn,  en 
^SL  var  hen  gömul  miök ;  she  wanted  the  weed  removed^  else  it 
woald  canse  a  fire,  which  came  trae.  In  Fornm.  3. 4,  46  :  visinda- 
kona,  SÜ  er  sagSi  fyrir  örlög  manna  ok  llf ;  conf.  p.  408. 

p.  405.]  Wackernagel  in  Hpt^s  Ztschr.  2,  539  thinks  aZiorunas 
:=Aa{u>ranas  =  hellirüna.  A  cave  of  the  Alraun  in  Panz.  Beitr. 
1,  78 — 80.     mandragora  alruna,  Hone's  Anz.  8,  397. 

p.  406.]  My  resolation  of  ON.  norn  into  Goth,  navaims,  death- 
goddess  (Kl.  sehr.  3,  113)  is  opposed  by  Müllenhof  in  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  9,  255.  The  '  Nahanarvali '  may  have  been  norn- wor- 
shippers, Navarna-haliy  Goth.  NavarnS-haleis^  ON.  Norna-halir, 
GDS.  715.  806.  Perhaps  we  onght  to  look  to  the  Swed.  verb 
nyma,  warn,  inform,  Sv.  folk  v.  1,  182-3.  In  Faroe  they  say 
nodn,  nodnar,  for  norn,  nomir,  äs  they  do  kodn,  hodn,  badn,  for 
korn,  horn,  bam,  Lyngbye  132;  so  Nodna-gjest  474.  That 
Nürnberg  contains  norn  is  the  less  likely,  as  we  find  it  spelt 
NüemA>eTC,  MSH.  3,  296^  Nueren-herc,  Walth.  84,  17.  Nornbom 
seems  a  cormp.  of  Nordenbom,  like  Norndorf^  Nornberg,  also  in 
up.  Germany.  Conf.  the  Fris.  Non,  Ehrentr.  Fries,  arch.  2,  82 ; 
Numhari,  Karajan  83,  6. 

p.  408.]  Two  Germ,  tmds,  Muss  and  Kann,  take  their  names, 
like  the  three  Norns,  from  simple  verbs,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  88. 
OHG.  wurt,  fortana.  Gl.  hrab.  964*  ;  conf.  giwurt,  ungiwurt,  Graff 
1,  993-4,  and  perhaps  Goth,  gavairßi,  n.  AS.  seo  tvyrd  gewearf, 
G»dm.  168,  3.  hie  Wyrd  forsweop,  Beow.  949.  With  '  me  J^set 
Wyrd  gewcef  (wove)  ^  conf. '  wtgspeda  gewiofu  (webs),'  Beow.  1347 
(p.  415).  In  Kormakss.  p.  267  comes  Urfr  at  brunni;  conf. 
UrSar  lokar,  Ssem.  98».     UrSr  ö«llnga  214*  is  like'dls  Skiol- 

danga.' The  Norns  shape  our  destiny,  skapa:   ömlig  norn 

tkop  088  i  &rdaga  181*;  in  Faroe  :  tea  heava  mear  nodnar  skapt, 
Lyngbye  132.  In  Graff  6,  662, '  steffara=:parca'  is  for  sceffara; 
seepfarun^'peLTCAe,  Gl.  Schlettst.  6,457;  they  'sceppen's  men- 
schen leven,'  Limb.  3,  1275.  Vintler  v.  146  (see  App.  Snperst. 
G)  speaks  of  gaeh-schepfen,  Pfeiffer's  Germ.  1,  238 ;  conf.  Finn. 
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luonnotar,  ylrgo  creatriz^  esp.  ferri^  fr.  laon  to  make:   ^kolroe 

neittä  laonnotarta/  tres  saot  virgines  naturae  creatrices. Nonis 

are  of  yarious  lineage^  Sadm.  188*: 

Bundr-bornar  miok  hugg  ek  at  nomir  sd^ 

eigo^S  ]7aer  aett  saman, 

sumar  ero  o^-kungar^  sumar  d!/'*knngar, 

Bumar  doetr  Dvalias  (some^  daughters  of  D.,  a  dwarf). 

p.  409.]  On  nomir,  volvur,  spaJconur,  hWcapur  conf.  Maurer 
284.  tha  thriu  wufer,  Ehrentr.  Fries.'  arch.  2,  82.  die  drei  heiU 
rdthinnen,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  56-7-9.  283,  Slav,  tri  rojenice  or 
sujenice,  Valjavec  76 — 91.  Boh.  sudice,  judges,  fem.  (p.  436). 
Nomir  nä-gönglar,  nauiS-gönglar,  Seem.  187^  conf.  ed.  Hafn.  173 ; 

note  the  t'ofra-norn  (p.  1033). The  Norns  travel:  konur  ]yaer 

föru  yfir  land,  er  völvur  vorn  kalla^r,  ok  sögSu  mönnum  forlög  sin, 
&rforS  ok  a^ra  hlati,  ]?&  er  menu  vildu  vtsir  verSa.  I^essi  sveit  kom 
til  Virvils  bönda,  var  völvunni  J>ar  vel  fagnat,  Forum,  s.  3,  212. 
Yölvan  arma  3,  214.  Norns,  parcae,  fays  come  to  ths  infanfs 
cradle,  and  bestow  gifts ;  so  does  frau  Saelde  in  Erec  9900.  A 
gammal  gumma  prophesies  at  the  birth  of  the  prince,  Sv.  folks. 
1,  195 ;  three  mör  (maids)  get  bathed  by  the  girl,  and  then  give 
gifts  1,  130  (in  our  Grerm.  tale  it  is  3  haulemänuchen). 

p.  410.]  Sasva  Necessitas 

clavos  trahales  et  euneos  manu 
gestans  ahenea.    Hor.  Od.  i.  35,  18. 

Si  figit  adamantinos 

sammis  vorticibus  dira  Necessitas 

clavos.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  24,  5. 

diu  grimme  Not,  Er.  837.  merkja  ä  na^li  Nau9,  Sssm.  194^ 
Rdnar  ristnar :  a  Nomar  nagli  196*  {clavo,  not  fingernail) ;  conf. 
Simplic.  1,  475  (Keller) :  when  Needs-be  rideth  in  at  door  and 
windows. 

p.  411.]  Of  Greek  mythical  beings  Oalypso  comes  nearest  the 
fays,  being  goddess  and  nymph ;  and  in  MHG.  the  goddess  Venus 
is  '  diu  feine  diu  ist  entsl&fen,'  MS.  2,  198%  while  a  fay  is  often 
called  goddess.   '  gotinne  =  fee,'  Hpt's  Ztschr.  2,  183.   der  gotinne 

land,  der  g.  hende,  Frib.  Trist.  4458.   4503. In  Petronius  we 

already  find  a  personal  (though  masc.)  fattis :   malus  f.  (ilium 
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perdidit)  c.  42.  hoc  mihi  dicib  f.  mens,  c.  77.  On  tho  house  of 
the  iria  fata  in  the  Forum,  conf.  Gregorovius's  City  of  Rome  1, 
371-2-3.  In  the  Eng^adin  they  are  called  fedas,  feas,  also 
nymphaa  and  dialas :  they  help  in  loading  corn,  bring  food  and 
drink  in  silver  vessels;  three  dialas  come  to  the  spinners, 
Schreiber's  Taschenb.  4,  306-7. 

p.  412.]  On  the  triafata  see  Horkel's  Abh.  p.  298  seq.,  conf. 
the  three  viaidens  in  F.  v.  Schwaben :  twelve  white  maidens  in 
MtiUenh.  p.  348.  Fays,  like  elfins,  are  of  unsurpassed  beauty  : 
scboener  danne  ein  veine,  Trist.  17481.  plus  blanche  qae  ße. 
Orange  5,  3059.  plus  bele  que  f^e  ne  lerine  5,  4725.  pus  bela 
qnefada,  Ferabr.  2767.  de  hiaut4  resanbloit  f6e,  Marie  1,  100. 
They  hold  feasts,  like  the  witches  (p.  1045-6).  In  an  old  poem  (T) 
p.  104-5,  three  fays  prophesy  at  the  birth  of  Auberon,  son  of 
Jul.  Cadsar  and  Morgue,  when  a  fourth  comes  in,  p.  106  (p.  32  of 
the  prose).  The  fates  are  gifting  a  newborn  child,  when  the  last 
one  hnrries  np,  but  unfortunately  sprains  her  foot  (sbotatose  lo 
pede),  and  lets  fall  a  curse,  Pentam.  2,  8. 

p.  413n.]  Fata  Morgana  is  *  Femurgdn  diu  riche'  in  Lane. 
7185,  Fämorgän  in  Er.  5155.  5229,  Feimurgan  in  Iwein  3422. 
The  * Marguel,  ein  feine'  in  Er.  1932  is  the  same,  for  she  answers 
to  the  Fr.  '  Morgain  la  f^e.'  She  is  called '  Morgiiein  de  elwinne,' 
Lanz.  13654.  19472.  23264;  '  Femurga  die  kluoge,'  Tit.  4376; 
while  Wolfram  treats  the  word  as  the  name  of  a  country  (p.  820  n.). 
On  the  other  hand.  Trist.  397,  14 :  gotinne  üz  Avelün  der  feinen 
laut  (fay's  land) ;  Er.  1930  :  der  wert  Avalon,  Fr.  Tile  d' Avalen. 
Does  this  go  back  to  an  old  Celtic  belief  7  Michelet  2,  15  men- 
tions holy  maids  who  dispensed  fair  weather  or  shipwreck  to  the 
Celts. 

p.  414  n.]  Alaa  seem  akin  to  lao^t  ilo-o^  and  elBevai :  lao^ 
equally  distributed,  tcara  i<ra  ex  aequo,  Kar  alaav  convenienter, 
aeque. 

p.  415.]     Instead  of  KaraK\Si0€%  in  Od.  7,  197  Bekker  reads  : 

iaaa  oi  alaa  tcark  xX&ßitTe  ßapeleu 
yeivofiiv^  vrjaavro  X/i^9>— 

joining  Kara  to  i^o-ainro.  Lucian's  Dial.  mort.  19 :  fi  Molpa  xal 
TO  .(f  ap;^9  o$To»9  iiriKeKX&aOai,  Conf,  eiriKXmda)  used  of  gods 
and  daemons  (Suppl.  to  858).    Atropos  was  supposed  to  be  in 
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the  sun,  Clotho  in  the  moon,  Lachesis  on  earth,  Pint.  4,  1157. 
For  a  beautiful  description  of  the  three  Parcae  (parca,  she  who 
spares  ?  Pott  in  Kuhn  5,  250)  see  Catullus  62,  302—321  with 
ever  and  anon  the  refrain  :  Currite,  ducentes  subtemina,  cnrrite, 
fusi  1  also  vv.  381—885. 

Nuhila  nascenti  sen  mihi  parca  fuit.     Ov.  Trist,  v.  3,  14. 
Scilicet  hanc  legem  nentes  fatalia  parcae 

stamina  bis  genito  bis  cecinere  tibi.    v.  3,  25. 
0  duram  Lacheain  !  quae  tam  grave  sidus  habenti 

fila  dedit  vitae  non  breyiora  meae.     v.  10,  45. 
Atque  utinam  primis  animam  me  ponere  cunis 

jussisset  quaevis  de  trihus  una  soror  !     Propert.  iii.  4,  28. 
Tres  parcae  aurea  pensa  torquentes.     Petron.  c.  29. 
Daz  het  in  vrowe  ChlotS  so  erteilet ; 
ouch  was  vil  gefuoc  vro  Lachesis  daran.     Turl.  Krone  7. 

Servian  songs  tell  of  a  golden  thread  (zlatna  shitza),  that  nn- 
winds  from  heaven  and  twines  about  a  man,  Vuk  1,  54  (Wesely 
p.  68).  57-8. 

p,  416.]  German  legend  is  full  of  spinning  and  weaving 
women  :  kleit  daz  ein  wildiu  feine  span,  Troj.  kr.  2895.  ein 
feine  worhte  den  mantel,  Altd.  bl.  2, 231 ;  and  fays  weave  mantles 
in  Charlem.  p.  105-6.  paile  que  fist  fere  uneße,  Auberi  37.  in 
the  cave  sits  an  old  spinster,  Kuhn's  Westph.  1,  72.  Asbiom. 
1,  194;  conf.  the  old  wehster,  Khesa  dainos  198.  Oelueke  span 
ipa  kleider  an,  Frauenl.  115, 15.  There  are  usually  three  together: 
tresnymphae,  Saxo  p.  43  (ed.  M.  123).  drei  puppen.  Firm.  2, 
34.  die  drei  docken,  H.  Sachs  i.  4,  457**.  die  drei  Marien, 
Kindh.  Jesu,  Hahn  68.  Uhland's  Volksl.  756.  lb.  1582,  332. 
three  Marys  protect  from  fire,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  67.  three  spinning 
Marys,  Uhl.  Vksl.  744.  three  old  wives  on  a  three-legged  horse, 
Müllenh.  p.  342.  the  trasfeyes,  Alsatia  1853,  p.  172-3.  Many 
stories  of  three  women  in  white  or  hlach,  esp,  in  Panzer's  Beitr. 
1,  2.  11-4-6-8.  25-8.  35-6-8.  46-8;  they  stretch  a  line  to  dry 
the  wash  on  1,  1.  9.  11-7.  25.  59.  129  n.  271-8 ;  sing  at  the  birth 
of  acÄi7d  1,  11;  become  visible  at  Sun^wend^tag  (solstice),  1, 
38-9  75.  84.  Near  Lohndorf  in  Up.  Franconia  a  lad  saw  three 
castle^maid^ms  walking,  two  had  kreuz-rocken  (-distaffs)  with  nine 
spmdles  spun  full,  the  third  a  stühles-rocken  with  nine  empty 
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ones ;  and  the  others  said  to  her,  '  Had  you  but  covered  your 
spindles  once,  tho'  not  spun  them  fall,  you  would  not  be  lost.' 
Panz.  Beitr.  2,  136.  A  beautiful  Moravian  story  tells  of  three 
maidens  who  marched,  scythe  in  hand,  mowing  the  people  down ; 
one,  being  lame,  cannot  keep  up,  and  is  laughed  at  by  the  other 
two.  She  in  her  anger  lets  men  into  the  mystery  of  healing 
herbs.     Kulda(d'Elv)110. 

p.  418.]  Jupiter  sends  out  Yictoria^  as  OSinn  does  valkyrs, 
Aug.  Civ.  D.  4,  17  (p.  435-6).  Their  name  has  not  been  found 
yet  in  OHG.,  though  Schannat,  vind.  1,  72  (yr.  1119)  has  WaU 
hirie,  femina  serva.  With  the  sTdald-nneyar  conf.  schild-knecht, 
who  keeps  his  lord's  shield  and  hands  it  to  him,  as  they  to  OSinn. 
Maidens  guarding  shield  and  helmet  occur  in  the  M.  Neth.  Lane. 
16913.  conf.  16678.  17038.  Their  other  name,  hiabn-meyar  is 
made  clearer  by  hild  und  hialmi,  Ssdm.  228%  hialm  geta  ok 
ogkmey  verSa  242*.  The  valkyr  is  named  folkvitr  192'.  So, 
megeiltchiu  wvp  help  Charles  to  conquer,  Ksrchr.  14950  seq. ; 
diu  megede  suln  dir  dine  6re  widergewinnen  14954 ;  der  megede 
sigenunft  15029.  Aurelian  led  in  triumph  ten  captive  Gothic 
amazons,  Yopisc.  in  Aurel.  34.  Lampr.  Alex.  6320  calls  the 
Amazons  urlauges  wip,  Paul  Diaconus  mentions  a  fight  betw. 
Lamissio  and  the  Amazons  for  the  passage  of  a  river.  Adam  of 
Bremen  4,  19  speaks  of  'amazons  and  cynos-cephali ;  *  conf.  P. 
Diac.  1,  15.  hunt-hmhito  in  Graff.  The  Krone  17469  tells  of 
*  der  meide  laut,'  land  of  maids. 

p,  418  n.]  Hun  var  vitr  kona  ok  vinsael  ok  skörüngr  mikill, 
Fomm.  3,  90 ;  hon  var  skorungr  mikill,  virago  insignis,  Nialss. 
c.  96 ;  and  Glaumvör  is  skorungr,  Vols.  c.  33  (Kl.  sehr.  3,  407), 
skarungr,  Vilk.  c.  212;  but  in  c.  129  8karüngr=hero.  Conf. 
skor,  f.  =  barba,  scabellum,  commissura;  skar,  m.^  fungus,  inso- 
lentia.     OHG.  8cara  =  acies,  agmen;  scaraman,  scario. 

p.  419.]  Where  is  the  garment  mentioned,  in  which  08inn 
hid  the  thorn  for  Brunhild  ?  Saom.  194^  only  says  '  stack  hana 
svefn-)?omi ; *  Vols.  c.  20  'stack  mik  svefn-)7orni*;  Sasm.  228^ 
'lank  hann  mik  skiöldom  ok  hvttom.'  On  spindU^stones,  see 
Michelet  1,  461. 

p.  420.]  Brynhildr  or  Sigrdrifa  fills  a  goblet  (fyldi  eitt  ker), 
and  brings  it  to  Sigurd,  Saom.  194^.  Vols.  c.  20.  A  white  lady 
with  silver  goblet  in  M.  Koch's  Beise  d.  Oestr.  p.  262.    A  maiden 
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hands  the  horn,  and  is  cut  down^  Wieselgren  455.  Sabterraneans 
offer  similar  drink,  Mtillenh.  p.  576 ;  and  a  jatte  hands  a  horn, 
whose  drops  falling  on  the  horse  strip  him  of  hair  and  hide^ 
Buna  1844,  88. 

p.  421.]  Nine,  as  the  fav.  number  of  the  valkyrs,  is  confirmed 
by  Ssem.  228%  where  one  of  them  speaks  of  atta  systra.  To  cor 
surprise,  a  hero  Granmar  turns  valkyrja  in  Asgard,  and  bears 
nine  wolves  to  Sinfiotli,  Ssem.  154^.  Fornald.  1^  139 ;  conf.  AS. 
wylpen,  wulpin  =  bellona. 

p.  428.]  The  valkyrs  ride  through  the  air  (p.  641),  like  Venus 
(p.  892)  :  a  thing  aft.  imputed  to  witches  (p.  1088,  &c.).  Twelve 
women  in  the  wood,  on  red  horses.  Forum.  3,  135.  By  the  ex- 
pression Hl<xckT  for,  Hlöck  seems  to  have  the  task  of  conducting 
those  fallen  in  battle  to  O^inn  or  Freyja,  Egilss.  p.  226.  Is 
Oondulldidn  to  gand  ?  61.  Edd.  torn.  1  :  '  ^önduU  =  nodulus '  j 
BO  that  OSin^s  by-name  Göndler,  Sssm.  46%  would  mean  '  tricas 
nectens.'  The  Rota  in  prose  Sn.  39  is  Rotho  in  Saxo  M.  316. 
An  OHG.  name  Hilticomd,  ad  pugnam  veniens,  Cod;  Fuld.  no. 
153  (yr.  798),  describes  a  valkyr;  conf.  Hruodicoma,  no.  172; 
ON.  Hild/r  und  hialmi,  SsBm.  228* ;  AS.  hilde  woman,  Cod.  Exon. 
250,  32.  282,  15.  Thi-uSr  is  likewise  a  daughter  of  Th6rr. 
Heilah-trftd,  Trad.  Fuld.  2,  46.  träte,  Pass.  K.  395,  77.  frau 
Tratte,  Praet.  weltb.  1,  23.     the  drut  (p.  464). 

p.  428.]  May  we  trace  back  to  the  walkürie  what  is  said  to 
Brunhild  in  Biter.  12617?  'ir  w&ret  in  iur  alten  site  komen,  des 
ir  pfl&get  £,  daz  ir  s6  gerne  sehet  stnt,*  you  love  so  to  see  strife. 
Brynhildr  is  'mestr  skörungr'  (p.  418  n.).  In  Vilk.  p.  30  she 
is  called  'hin  rtka,  hin  fagra,  hin  mikill&ta,'  and  her  castle  Segard. 
In  the  Nibel.  she  dwells  at  castle  Isenstein  on  the  sea;  is  called 
des  tiufels  wip  (or  brftt),  and  ungehiurez  wip,  417,  4.  426,  4; 
wears  armour  and  shield,  407,  4,  throws  the  stone  running,  and 
hurls  the  spear;  is  passing  strong  425,  1.  509,  3.  517,  3,  and 
ties  up  king  Günther  on  their  wedding-night. 

p.  424.]  Like  the  shield-maidens  are  Fenja  and  Menja,  of 
whom  the  Grottasöngr  str.  13  says :  i  folk  stigum,  brutum 
skioldu  ....  veittum  goÖum  Oothormi  liff.  Clarine  dubs  her 
Valentin  knight,  Staphorst  241.  They  strike  up  brotherhood 
with  their  prot6g6s ;  so  does  stolts  Signild,  Arvidss.  2, 128 — 130 ; 
conf.  the  blessed  (dead  ?)  maiden,  who  marries  a  peasant,  Steub's 
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Tirol  319.  llie  valkyrs  too  have  swan-shifts,  Saam.  228»:  Ißt 
hami  y&ra  hugfallr  kondngr  fttta  systra  und  eik  horii  (born  under 
oak) ;  conf.  Cod.  Bxon.  443,  10.  26  :  wunian  under  dc-treo;  and 
Grottas.  str.  11 :  varum  leikur,  vetr  niu  alnar  fyrir  lord'  nefan. 
The  wish-wife's  clothes  are  kept  in  the  oaktree,  Lisch  5,  84-5. 

p.  425.]  Brynhildr  first  unites  herself  by  oath  to  young  Agnar, 
and  helps  him  to  conquer  old  Hialmgunnar,  Sasm.  194 ;  conf. 
174*.  228*  (Vols.  c.  20),  where  it  says  'ei«a  seldak'  and  'gaf  ec 
ungom  sigr.'  After  that  she  chose  Sigurd :  sv&  er  ek  haus  mer 
til  manns,  Vols.  c.  25.  Such  a  union  commonly  proved  unlucky, 
the  condition  being  often  attached  that  the  husband  should  never 
ask  the  celestial  bride  her  name,  else  they  must  part ;  so  with 
the  elfin,  with  Melusina,  with  the  swan-knight.  Also  with  the  god- 
dess Ganga,  who  had  married  Santanu,  bub  immediately  threw  the 
children  she  bad  by  him  into  the  river,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3,  95-9. 
On  the  anion  of  a  hero  with  the  ghostljr  vila,  see  6DS.  130-1. 

p.  429.]  Valkyrs  are  to  a  certain  extent  gods  stranded  on  the 
world  in  Indian  fashion.  They  stay  7  years,  then  fly  away  to  the 
battle:  at  vitja  viga,  yisere  proelia,  Sasm.  133;  so  in  the  prose, 
but  in  the  poem  örlög  drygja  (p.  425).  The  misiu  wip  in  the  Nibel. 
are  also  called  merwip,  diu  wilden  merwip  1514-20-28,  and  Hagen 
hows  to  them  when  they  have  prophesied. 

p.  431.]  The  hut  of  the  forest-women  in  Saxo  p.  39  vanishes 
with  them,  and  Hother  suddenly  finds  himself  under  the  open  sky, 
as  in  witch-tales  (p.  1072).  Gangleri  heyr8i  dyni  mikla  hvern 
Teg  frft  ser,  oc  leit  öt  &  hli'S  s^r :  oc  ^k  er  hann  sez  meirr  urn,  )?& 
»tendr  hann  uti  a  slettum  velli,  s^r  ]fi,  önga  holt  oc  önga  borg,  Sn. 
77.     Such  vanishings  are  called  siott-hverfingar,  Sn.  2. 

p.  483.]  Holz'Vnp,  Otn.  Cod.  Dresd.  277;  conf.  dryad,  hama- 
dryad (p.  653).  To  cry  like  a  wood-wife,  Uhl.  Volksl.  1,  149 : 
schrfi  als  ein  wildez  wip  owe  !  Lanz.  7892.  The  wild  woman's 
horn,  gestuhl  (spring,  stool),  Wetterau.  sag.  282  ;  wllde  fräulein, 
Woirs  Ztschr.  2,  59  ;  daz  wilde  vrouwelin,  Ecke  172.  In  Schlüch- 
tern wood  stand  the  vnld  liouses,  wild  table,  often  visited  by  the 
wild  folk,  Buchonia  iv.  2,  94-5;  a  ivillemännches  haus  and  tisch 
(table)  near  Brückenau,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  186 ;  conf.  daz  wilde  ge- 
twerc  (p.  447).  Wood-wives  are  also  called  dini-weibel  (Suppl.  to 
279),  and  carry  apples  in  their  basket,  like  the  matronae  and 
Nehalenniae.     At  flax-picking  in  Franconia  a  bunch  plaited  into 
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a  pigtail  is  left  for  the  liolz-fräule  (as  part  of  a  sacrifice  was  laid 
aside  for  nymphs,  Sappl.  to  433  n.)>  and  a  rhyme  is  spoken  over 
it,  Panz,  Beitr.  2,  160-1.  tvitte  wiwer  in  the  forest-cave,  Kuhn's 
Westf.  sag.  1,  128.  The  rauhe  (shaggy)  woman  appears  in  the 
wood  &t  midnight,  Wolfdietr.  307-8  (Hpt's  Ztschr.  4) ;  the  mother 
of  Fasolt  and  Ecke  was  a  rauhes  weih  (p.  483).  Zander's  Tanh. 
pp.  7.  17  speaks  of  wald-schälklein  Cupido.  Does  Widukind,  a 
very  nncommon  name^  mean  wood-child  ?  conf.  Widnkindes 
speckia,  Ltinzel  22,  25. 

p.  433  n.]  Weaving  naiads  in  Od.  13, 107.  Fountain-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Zeus^  are  worshipped  by  Odysseus  and  in  Ithaca  13, 
356.  17,  240 ;  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  is  laid  by  for  them  14,  435. 
ß(Ofib^  vvfi<f>d(ov  17,  210. 

p.  434  n.]  The  reluctance  of  Proteus  is  also  in  Virg.  Georg. 
4,  388 — 452 ;  the  same  of  VertumnuSf  Ov.  Met.  14,  642  seq. 
Propert.  iv.  2. 

p.  435.]  Bz  ne  sint  merminne  niet.  En.  240,  4,  ein  wise  mer- 
minne,  Lanz.  193,  5767.  3585.  6195,  als  Sue  merminne  singhen. 
Rose  7896.  A  captive  merwoman  prophesies  ruin  to  the  country 
as  far  inland  as  she  is  dragged,  Firmen.  1,  23.  Müllenh.  p.  338. 
Queen  Dagmar  hears  the  prophecy  of  a  hav-fru,  D.V,  2,  83 — 85 
(in  which  occurs  the  adage  :  vedst  du  det,  saa  vedst  du  mer). 
The  mermaid  of  Padstow,  exasperated  by  a  shot,  curses  the  har- 
bour, and  it  is  choked  up  with  sand.  For  Melusine  the  common 
people  say  m^re  Lusine.  Danish  songs  have  maremind  and  mare- 
qvinde,  *waltminne= lamia,'  Gl.  florian.  Fundgr.  1,  396.  walt^ 
minna  =  echo  (p.  452),  lamia,'  Graff  2,  774.  widuminna,  Gassel 
ortsn.  p.  22. 

p.  436.]  The  vila  builds  her  castle  in  the  clouds,  her  daughter 
Munya  (lightning)  plays  with  her  brothers  the  two  Thunders,  Vuk 
nov.  ed.  1,  151-2.  She  sits  in  ash-trees  and  on  rocks^  singing 
songs  ;  talks  with  the  stag  in  the  forest ;  bestows  gifts,  and  is  a 
physician  (p.  1148),  Vuk  151.  149  n.,  no.  114.  158.  She  resem- 
bles the  devil  too ;  holds  night-dance  on  the  hill  (Vuk  sub  v. 
vrzino  kolo),  teaches  pupils  to  lead  clouds  and  make  storms,  de- 
tains the  last  man.  The  vilas  are  likest  the  white  ladies  (Suppl. 
to  968).  With  Mihtati  conf.  Lith.  'ulbauya  volunge/  the  wood- 
pecker whines,  and  MS.  2,  94^  :  '  ir  klokent  als  umbe  ein  fftlen 
bowax  ein  speht,'  as  woodpecker  about  a  plumtree. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 
WIGHTS  AND  ELVES. 

p.  439.]  Augnstine  C.  D.  8^  14  divides  animate  beings  into 
three  classes :  '  tripertita  divisio  animaliam  in  deos^  homines^ 
daemones.  Dii  excelsissimam  locum  tenent^  homines  infimum, 
daemones  medium;  nam  deorum  sedes  in  coelo^  hominum  in  terra, 
in  aere  daemonam/  The  vettar  have  more  power  o^er  natnre 
than  we,  but  have  no  immortal  soul,  a  thing  they  grieve  at  (p. 

517).     Fries,  bot.  udfl.  1,  109. The  Goth,  aggilus,  OHG,  engil, 

is  not  a  convenient  general  term  for  these  middle  beings,  for  it 
conveys  a  definite  Christian  sense.  Iw.  1891  uses  geiat  for  dae- 
mon :  ein  unsihtiger  geist.  Oenius  means  having  generative  po wer^ 
Gerh.  Etr.  gods  pp.  15.  52.  Another  general  term  is  ungethünif 
Schweinichen  1,  261-2.  Spirits  are  also  ungeheuer  (p.  914) :  die 
ühelen  ungehiuren,  Ges.  Abent.  8,  61,  70-6  ;  elhische  ungehiure  8, 
75.  The  Swed.  rä  too  seems  to  have  a  general  sense :  sjö-rA,  tomt- 
räfSJcog-rä,  räand,  Runa  1844,  70;  conf.  &s  (Suppl.  to  24  and 
498).  Mod.  Gr.  arixciov,  Pauriers  Disc.  prel.  82,  must  be 
aToij(€tov  element,  conf.  to  oToix^tov  tov  Trora/xoO  2,  77. 

p.  442.]  The  Victovali,  Victohali  are  Goth.  Valhtfi-haleis,  ON. 
Vaetta-halir,  fr.  vict,  wiht,  wight,  and  the  same  people  as  the 
Nahanarvali  (Suppl.  to  406).  GDS.  715.  Can  vaihtshe  fr.  vaian 
to  blow,  and  mean  empty  breath  ?  In  Hpt's  Ztschr.  8,  178  '  iht 
(ie-wiht)  übles  ^  is  half  abstract,  like  Goth,  vaihteis  ubilös;  whilst 
'eines  boesen  wiehtes  art'  in  Lanz.  8693  (conf.  1688)  is  altogether 
concrete;  so  are,  'diz  nngehiure  wiht/  Ges.  Abent.  2,  129;  dat 
vule  wicht,  Rein.  8660 ;  dat  dein  proper  suverlec  wechtken  (girl), 
Verwijs  p.  88 ;  O,  Engl,  ivight  =  heing,  wife,  Nares's  Gl.  sub  v. ; 
illar  vaettir,  Pomm.  4,  27;  ill  vaettr  ok  örm,  Pomald.  1,  487; 
rög  vaettr,  Sasm.  67-8;  o-vaettr,  malus  daemon,  our  tin-wesen. 
land-vaettir  are  Saxons  'dii  loci  praesidea'  161.  dii  vettrame, 
Dybeck  1845,  p.  98.  uppä  vegnar  vaettir,  ex  improvise,  Biöm 
sub  V.  veginn  (slain).  The  Norweg.  go-vejier,  good  wights,  whence 
the  gU'Vitter  of  the  neighbouring  Lapps,  answer  to  our  gute  wichte, 
gute  liolden  (pp.  266.  456. 487);  de  guden  holden,  Gefken's  Beil.  99. 
124-9.  A  15th  cent,  description  of  the  ßiesengebirge  has  'nmb 
des  weckirchen  oder  hergmönlins  willen,'  Moneys  Anz.  7,  425 ;  is 
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this  word  akin  to  wicht,  as  well  as  ar-weggers  (p.  454  n.)  wHich 
might  mean  '  arge  wichte/  malicious  wights  T  ^  Weckerlein  is  a 
dog's  name,  fr.  wacker  (brisk,  wide-awake).  WihteUn,  p.  441  n., 
may  mean  simply  a  puppet,  like  tocke,  docke :  bleierne  (leaden) 
holder-zu)€rglin,  Garg.  2o3^  A  wichtel-^^ube  in  Sommer  p.  24, 
a  wichtelen-ZocA  in  I^nz.  Beitr.  1,  42.  Like  wiht,  dcM  ding  stands 
for  nightmare,  Praetor.  Weltb.  1,  27,  as  bones  coses  does  for  booi 
genii,  Alex.  289,  24,  and  M.  Lat.  creatura  for  something,  wight, 
Ducange  sub  v. 

ON.  kynd,  f.,  pi.  hyndir,  is  genus,  ens,  SaBm.  1*.  6\  118*;  kynsl, 
kynstr,  res  insolita;  Swed.  kyner,  creaturae,  Runa  1844,  74.* 
Akin  to  this  word  seems  MHGr.  kunder,  creature,  being,  thing, 
also  quaint  thing,  prodigy :  was  ehunders  ?  Wackern.  lb.  506, 
30;  conf.  675,  39.  676,  28.  907,  7.  909,  17.  solhez  kunder  ich 
vemam,  MSH.  3,  195^.  tiuvels  hunter,  Bol.  223,  22.  der  tiuTel 
und  allez  sin  kunder.  Tit.  2668.  du  verteiltez  k.,  Ges.  Abeut.  3^ 
25.  bestia  de  funde  s6  sprichet  man  dem  k..  Tit.  2737.  verswin- 
den  sam  ein  k.,  daz  der  boese  geist  fuort  in  dem  r6re  2408.  ein 
yremdez  k«,  MSH.  3,  171\  ein  seltsaene  k.,  Walth.  29,  5.  ein 
triigeüchez  k.  38, 9.  diu  oeden  k.,  MSH.  3, 213*.  das  scheusslich 
kunter  I  Oberlin  846^;  but  also  'herlichiu  kunder/  Gudr.  112,  4. 
einer  slahte  k.^  daz  was  ein  merwunder,  Wigam.  1 19.  maneger 
slahte  k«,  Wh.  400,  28.  aller  slahte  kunterlich,  Seryat.  1954.  k. 
dazftf  dem  velde  vrizzet  gras  (sheep),  Helmbr.  145.  der  krebez 
izzet  gem  diu  kunterltn  im  wazzer.  Renn.  19669.  OHG.  Chun- 
teres  frumere^  Cod«Lauresh.  211.  M.Neth.  conder,  Brandaen  33. 
1667.  dem  boesem  unkunder,  Dietr.  9859,  formed  like  ON. 
övaettr ;  conf.  AS.  tudor,  progenies,  untydras,  monstra^  Beow.  221. 

p.  443.]  OHG.  '  faunos = aZp,'  Hpt's  Ztsohr.  10,  869.  MHQ., 
beside  alp  (dd  kom  si  rehte  als  ein  alp  ftf  mich  geslichen,  Maarit. 
1414),  has  an  exceptional  alf:  so  tum  ein  alf  .  .  .  was  nie  so  alf 
(both  rhym.  half).  Pass.  277,  69  and  376,  6.  der  unwise  alf  S02, 
90.    ein  helfelöser  a// 387,  19.     der  tumme  alf  482.  12.     der  to- 

rehte  oZ/684, 40;  conf.  the  name  Olfalf  Karajan  110, 40. Perh. 

a  nom.  'diu  elbe'  is  not  to  be  inferred  fr.  the  dat.  'der  elbe'  in 

*  Ar-weggere  is  a  name  for  earth-mghtB :  ar-beren»«rd-beeren,  p.  467,  L  8 ;  and 
if€^-lin-ii;t/i£-lin  p.  449,  last  1. — Tbanb. 

3  Skrymtl,  monstrum,  Vilk.  s.  35,  $kHnuh  Fomm.  4,  56-7,  nsad  like  kynsl. 
Ihre  says,  8krym8l=latebra,  Dan.  skrämsel  terriculamentum ;  Neth.  8chr6m  terror, 
ON.  Bkraomr  blatero ;  Skrymir  (p.  541). 
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MS.  1,  50\  as  Pfeiffer  p.  75  says  the  Heidelb.  MS.  reads  '  von  den 
dbenj     The  dwarf  in  Orendel  is  Älban ;  a  name  Elhlin  in  Dint.  2, 

107  ;  a  mountain-sprite  Alber  in  Schm.  1,  47. With  the  above 

Olfalf  conf,  'ein  rehter  olf'  Roseng.  xiii.,  which  comes  near  MHG. 
nlf^  pi.  nlve,  bat  disagrees  in  its  consonant  with  alp^  elbe.  On 
the  'other  hand^  '  da  ölp,  da  dölp '  in  H.  Sachs  i.  5,  525^  agrees 

with  the  latter;  so  does  OZfeen-berg,  Hess.  Ztschr.  1,  245. The 

qaite  reg.  M.  Neth.  alf  (p.  463,  last  2  11.)  has  two  plurals  :  (1) 
alven  in  Br.  Oheraert  v.  719.  met  alven  ende  elvinnen,  Hor.  Belg. 
6,  44 ;  and  (2)  elven  in  Maerl. :  den  elven  bevelen,  Clarisse's  Gher. 
p.  219.  There  is  also  a  neat,  alf  with  pi.  elver ;  conf.  the  names  of 
places  Elver^sele,  Elvinnen-herg,    A  large  ship,  elf •sohmte,  Ch.  yr. 

1253  (Bohmer's  Reg.  p.  26,  na  190)  is  perh.  fr.  the  river  Elbe. 

AS.  £B{/tnnt  means  nymphae,  dftn-ceZ/Snntoreades,  wada-ee2/{nnddry- 
ades,  wedter-eelfinne  hamadryades,  BAC-celfinne  naiades,  feld^celfinne 
maides,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5, 199.  The  Dan.  assimil.  of  eilen  for  elyen 
occurs  indep.  of  composition  :  '  eilen  leger  med  hannom,'  mente 
captos  est,  Wormius  Mon.  Dan.  p.  19.  ellenild^'SoTw,  haldrin, 
Asbioms.  1,  46*8. 105.  indtagen  af  huldren  1, 99.  To  ölpetrutsch, 
&c.  add  elpendroUch,  Orator's  Id«  und  Herm.  1814,  p.  102 ;  Up. 
Hess,    'die  ilmedredsche' ;  Fastn.   350   älpetrüll  ;    conf.   trotsch 

Moneys  Anz.  6,  229. The  adj.  from  alp  is  elbisch :  in  elbiscker 

anschowe,  Pass.  97,  15.  ein  elbiache  ungehiure,  6es.  Ab.  3,  75. 
ein  eUnschez  fts  3,  60.  elbischer  gebaere  3,  68.  ich  sihe  wol  daz 
d&  elbisch  bist  3,  75. 

p.  444  n.]  For  the  Alps  there  occur  in  the  Mid.  Ages  '  elbon 
=salpibus,'  Diut.  2,  S50^  aber  ehe,  trans  alpes.  Rother  470. 
über  albe  kdren,  Servat.  1075.  zer  wilden  albe  klftsen,  Parz.  190, 
22.     gdn  den  wilden  alben,  Bari.  194,  40. 

p.  444  n.]  Welsh  gwion  s  elf,  fairy.  On^  banshi,  benshi  see  Hone's 
Every  Day  b.  2,  1019,  O'Brien  sub  v.  sithbhrog  (Snppl.  to 
280).  becmsighe,  Leo's  Malb.  gl.  37,  sighe  35.  Hence  the  name 
of  an  elvish  being  in  the  West  of  Engl.,  pixy,  pexy,  pixhy,  Scotch 
paikie,  Jamieson  2,  182,  and  pixie,  Suppl.  219.  For  the  cole- 
pixy,  at  frait-gathering  time,  a  few  apples  are  left  on  the  tree, 
called  in  Somerset  the  pixhy 'hording  (fairies'  hoard),  Barnes  sub 
V.  colepexy.    Picsy-ridden,  i.e.  by  night-mare;  pixyAed,  led  astray. 

p.  445.]  The  distinction  betw.  alfa/r  and  dvergar  appears  also 
in  Sasm.  28* :  for  dlfom  Dvalinn,  D&inn  dvergom.     By  Alfheimr 
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Bask  understands  the  sonthemmost  part  of  Norway,  Afb.  1, 
86-8 ;  by  dvergar  tbe  Lapps  1^  87.  Loki,  who  is  also  called  dl/r, 
is  sent  by  O'Sinn  to  Anduari  or  Ändßvari  in  SvartdJfaheim,  Sn. 
136;  so  Plutarch  4,  1156  derives  daemons  from  the  servants  of 
Kronos,  the  Idasan  Dactyls,  Corybantes  and  Trophoniads. 
Curiously  Olafr  is  called  digri  Geirsta^a-aZ/r,  because  he  sits  in 

the  grave-mound  at  Geirsto«,  Pornm.  4,  27.    10,  212. Both 

albs,  alps  and  the  Lat  albas  come  (says  Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr. 
5,  490)  fr.  Ssk.  rihhus;  conf.  thie  vAzun  man = angels,  O.  v. 
20,  9.  die  weissen  männel.  Weise's  Com.  probe  322.  Vishnu  on 
the  contrary  appears  as  a  black  dwarf,  Meghaduta  58,  and  again 
as  a  l^'own  shepherd-boy  15.  Dwarfs  are  created  out  of  black 
bones,  '  or  bldm  leggjom,'  Ssem.  2^.  Migrating  dwarfs  are  either 
white  or  black  in  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  14.  StiU  I  think  it  speaks  for 
my  threefold  division,  that  the  elves  made  by  witches'  magic  are 
also  black,  white  and  red,  where  red  may  stand  for  brown,  though 
hardly  for  döckr.  In  charms  too,  the  '  worms '  equivalent  to  elves 
are  always  of  those  three  colours ;  an  Engl,  spell  names  '  fairies 
white,  red  and  black,'  Hone's  Yeatb.  1534.  And  horses  blacky 
brown  and  white  turn  up  in  the  fay-procession.  Minstrelsy  199. 

p.  446.]  The  dwarf  Andvari  dwells  in  SvartMfaheim,  Sn.  136 ; 
Sn.  ]  6  makes  some  dwarfs  live  in  the  ground  (t  moldu),  others  in 
stones  (t  steinum). 

447.]  For  duergr,  Saom.  49*  has  durgr,  LS.  twarg,  Westph. 
twiark,  L.  Bhen.  qaerge,  Firmen.  1,  511 ;  Up.  Lausitz  querx  2, 
264.  ^ gituerg=^xiAn\x&  vel  pomilio,'  Gl.  Slettst.  29,  48.  ein 
wildez  getwerc,  Er.  7395  ;  getwergeltn  1096.  daz  tzwerk,  Keller's 
Erz.  632,  3.  toildiu  getwerc,  Goldem.  5,  1.  Sigen.  21,  9.  Ecke 
81,  5.  A  deed  of  1137  is  signed  last  of  all  by  '  Mirabilis  nanus 
de  Arizberg,  nepos  imperatoris  Heinrici,'  MB.  4,405;  was  his 
name  Wuntertwerc?  (a  Mirabilis  near  Minden,  yrs.  1245-82, 
Wigand's  Wetzl.  beitr.    1,    148.    152.     Henr.  Mirabilis,  D.  of 

Brunswick,  d.  1322. Earth- mannikins  do  spin,  Sup.  993 ;  but 

their  favourite  line  is  smith-work;  they,  are  'hagir  dvergar,' 
S»m.  114\  Knockers  are  little  black  hill- folk,  who  help  to 
knock,  and  are  good  at  finding  ore.  Hone's  Yearb.  1533.  The 
thunderbolt  was  also  elf-shot,  conf.  Alp-donar  (p.  186*7).  As 
smiths  with  cap  and  hammer,  the  dwarfs  resemble  Yulcan,  who 
is  repres.  with  hat  and  hammer,  Amob.  6,  1 2  j  conf.  Lateranus 
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(Sappl.  to  511).  Dwarfs  were  worked  on  ladies'  dresses^  dvergar 
ä  öxlum,  Seem.  102^. 

p.  447  n.]  The  korr,  dwarf,  dim,  korrik,  is  black  and  ugly, 
with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  voice  muffled  by  age,  Schreib.  Abh.  v. 
streitkeil.  p.  80.  Welsh  gwarchell,  a  puny  dwarf,  gwion,  elf, 
fairy,  gwyll,  fairy,  hag.  Lith.  karla,  Tcarlele.  Serv.  malienitza, 
manyo,  little-one,  star^mali,  old  little-one,  kepetz. 

p.  448.]  The  worship  of  elves  is  further  attested  by  the  alfa- 
blot  performed  in  one's  own  house,  Pomm.  4,  187.  12,  84;  a 
black  lamb,  a  black  cat  is  offered  to  the  haldren,  Asb.  Huldr.  1, 
1 59.  In  Dartmoor  they  lay  a  bunch  of  grass  or  a  few  needles  in 
the  pixies'  hole,  Athensdum  no.  991.  The  alp-ranke  is  in  AS.  ailf- 
pone,  OHG.  alb-dono,  like  a  kerchief  spread  out  by  the  elves  7  (p. 
1216) ;  alf-rank,  amara  dulcis.  Moneys  Anz.  6, 448.  Other  plants 
named  after  them  are  elf-blaster,  elf-näfver,  Dyb.  Runa  1847,  31. 

p.  451  n.]  The  adage  in  the  Swiss  dwarf-story,  '  salben  tho, 
salben  gha*  (conf.  issi  teggi,  p.  1027),  is  found  elsewhere  :  Norw. 
*8Jöl  gjort,  sjöl  ha,'  Asb.  Huldr.  1,  11;  Vorarlb.  'selb  to,  selb 
ho,'  Vonbun  p.  10 ;  '  salthon,  saltglitten,'  Wolf's  Ztschr.  The 
goat^sfeet  suggest  the  cloven  hoofs  of  satyrs,  for  dwarfs  too  '  dart 

through  the  wood  on  pointed  hoof/  Dietr.  drach.  140*. The 

ill  effect  of  curiosity  on  men's  dealings  with  dwarfs  comes  out  in 
the  following : — A  shepherd  near  Wonsgehau  saw  his  dog  being 
fed  by  two  dwarfs  in  a  cave.  These  gave  him  a  tablecloth,  which 
he  had  only  to  spread,  and  he  could  have  whatever  food  he 
wished.  Bat  when  his  inquisitive  wife  had  drawn  the  secret 
from  him,  the  cloth  lost  its  virtue,  and  the  zwergles-brunn  by 
Wonsgehau  ran  blood  for  nine  days,  while  the  dwarfs  were 
killing  each  other,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  101. 

p.  451.]  Angels  are  small  and  beautiful,  like  elves  and  dwarfs; 
are  called  geonge  men,  Csedm.  146,  28 ;  woman's  beauty  is  comp, 
to  theirs,  Walth.  57,  8.  Frauend.  2,  22.  Hartm.  bk.  1,  1469. 
Percival  'bore  angel's  beauty  without  wings,'  Parzif.  308,  2.^ 
And  dwarfs  are  called  the  fair  folk  (p.  452) ;  sgön-aunken,  Kuhn's 
Westph.  sag.  1,  63.  Alberich  rides  '  als  ein  Ootes  engel  vor  dem 
her,'  Ortnit  358.  die  kleinen  briute  (she-dwarfs),  vrouwen  also 
diu  bilde  get&n  (done  like  pictures),  Alex,  and  Antiloie  (Hpt's 

>  Pennati  pueri  already  attend  VenoB  in  CIandian*B  Epith.  Palladii ;  angels  flit 
round  the  tower,  Pertz  6,  451«. 
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Ztschr.  5,  425-6)';  conf.  '  Divitior  forma,  qnales  andire  solemns 

Naides  et  Dry  odes  mediis  incedere  silvis/  Ov.  Met.  6,452. On 

the  other  hand,  Högfni,  whose  father  was  an  alb,  is  pale  and  dun 
as  bast  and  ashes,  Yilk.  c.  150;  changelings  too  are  ngly  (p. 
468).  We  read  of  demea  wihti  (p.  441)  ;  and  the  red-capped 
dwarf  is  black,  Buna  3,  25.  Dwarfs  have  broad  brows  and  2a»i^ 
hands,  Dybeck  1845,  p.  94;  groze  arme,  kurziu  bein  het  er  n&ch 
der  getwerge  site,  Wigal.  6590 ;  and  the  blatevueze  in  Bother 
seem  to  belong  to  dwarfs,  by  their  bringing  the  giants  costly 

raiment Dwarfs  come  up  to  a  man's  knee,  as  men  do  to  a 

giant's:  'die  kniewes  höhen  ....  die  do  sint  eins  kniewes 
hoch,'  Dietr.  drach.  299*.  175*^  843*.  Dietr.  u.  ges.  668.  570. 
Often  the  size  of  a  thumb  only :  pollex,  Pol.  palnch.  Boh.  palec, 
ON.  I^ftralftngr  (Swed.  pyssling :  '  alia  min  fru  mors  pysslingar/ 
St.  folks.  1,217-8;  ON.  pysslingr,  fasciculus),  Lith.  nykszt^lis, 
thnmbkin,  wren,  Kl.  sehr.  2,  432-3.  In  Indian  stories  the  soul 
of  the  dying  leaves  the  body  in  the  shape  of  a  man  as  big  as  a 
thumb,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  1,  65.  Bahig  says  the  O.Pr.  borz- 
(hickai  is  not  fr.  pirsztas,  finger,  bnt  fr.  barzda,  beard,  the  sub- 
terraneans being  often  repres.  with  long  beards. MHG.  names 

for  a  dwarf :  der  kleine  mann,  Ernst  4067.  der  wenige  man,  Er. 
7422.  Eilh.  Trist.  2874.  der  wenige  gast,  Er.  2102.  weniges 
mennel,  Frib.  Trist.  5294.  ein  gar  weniger  man  mit  eiper  giildin 
kröne.  Ecke  202.  ein  wenic  twirgelin,  Alex.  2955.  der  kurze 
kleine,  der  kleine  recke,  Dietr.  drach.  43*.  68*.  der  wunderkleine, 
Altsw.  91.  Serv.  star-mali,  old  little-one.  An  unusual  epithet, 
applied  also  to  slaves  and  foreigners,  is  '  le  puant  nain,'  Ben. 
4857.  The-  Elf-king  sits  under  a  great  toadstool,  Ir.  march.  2, 
4 ;  and  whoever  carries  a  toadstool  about  him  grows  small  and 
light  as  an  elf  2,  75.  The  little  man  afloat  on  a  leaf  in  Brandaen 
is  on  a  par  with  the  girl  sailing  over  the  waves  on  the  leaves  of 
a  waterlily,  Müllenh.  p.  840;  conf.  nökkeblomster  (p.  489). 

p.  458.]  Hills  and  woods  give  an  echo :  OHG.  galm,  Diut.  2, 
327* ;  MHO.  gal  and  hal.  Dent.  myst.  2,  286 ;  widergalm.  Tit. 
891 ;  die  stimme  gap  hin  widere  mit  geltchem  galme  der  wait,  Iw. 
618.  They  answer:  consda  ter  sonuit  rupes,  Claud,  in  Pr.  et 
Olybr.  125;.  responsat  Athos,  Haemusque  remvgit,  Claud,  in 
Eutr.  2,  162  ;  daz  in  d&von  antworte  der  berc  undo  ouch  der  tan. 
Nib.  883,  3;  ein  gellendiu  fluo,  Lanz.  7127;  si  schrei,  daz  ir  der 
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wait  entsprach,  Bon.  49,  71  ;  daz  im  der  berc  entgegenhält  Er. 

7423. ON.  dvergmäli  qvaiS  1  hverjum  liamri,  Fomald.  8,  629  ; 

dvergmalenn,  Alex,  saga  35.  67.  AS.  wudu-mfBr,  both  echo  and 
nympha  silvestris.  The  woodman  calls  fr.  the  wood,  Megenb.  16, 
20.  Böcler's  Saperst.  of  the  Esths  p.  146  gives  their  names  for 
the  echo :  squint-eye,  wood's  reply,  elf-son's  cry  ;  Possart  p.  163-4 
says,  the  mocking  wood-elf  met«  halias  makes  the  echo  (Snppl. 
to  480).  Echo  is  the  silvan  voice  of  Faunns,  Picus  (conf.  wood- 
pecker and  Vila),  Klausen  pp.  844.  1141;  the  Mongols  take  a 
similar  view  of  it,  Petersb.  bull,  1858,  col.  70.  In  the  Ir. 
marchen  1,  292  echo  is  not '  muc  alia,'  but  macalla  or  alia  bair, 
Gael,  maetalla,  son  of  the  rock,  Ahlw.  Oisian  3,  336. 

As  the  ON.  saga  makes  Huldra  queen  of  dwarfs,  Swedish 
legends  have  a  fair  lady  to  role  the  dwarfs ;  even  a  king  is  not 
unknown^  as  the  bergkong  (p.  466).  The  English  have  a  qv^en 
of  fairies,  see  Minstr.  2,  193  and  the  famons  descr.  of  queen  Mab 
(child,  doll  ?)  in  Bom.  and  Jul.  i.  4;  conf.  Merry  W.  of  W.  v.  4. 

Aid Morguein  de elvinne,lAnc.  19472.  23264-396-515.  32457. 

In  German  opinion  kings  preponderate.  The  Sörla)>&ttr  makes 
Alfrigg  a  brother  or  companion  of  Dvalinn,  while  Sn.  16  asso- 
ciates Aljnofr  with  him,  Fomald.  1,  391 ;  conf.  'in  dem  Elperichis^ 
loke,'  Baur  no.  633,  yr.  1332.  'der  getwerge  kiinec  BilM^has  a 
brother  Brians,  Er.  2086 ;  Grigoras  and  Glecidoiän,  lords  of  der 
twerge  lant  2109.  Another  is  Antilois  (rhym.  gewis),  Basel  MSS. 
p.  29^.  On  the  name  of  the  dwarf-king  Lxiarxn,  Luaran,  see 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  531 ;  Laurin,  Baur  no.  655 ;  a  Laurins  in  the 
Roman  des  sept  sages  (Keller's  Dyocletian,  introd.  p.  23 — 29). 
With  Gibich  conf.  Gebhart,  Müllenh.  p.  307;  king  Piper,  or 
Pippe  kong  287.  291-2.  Again,  the  Scherfenberger  dwarf,  DS. 
DO.  29  ;  Woi'blestrüksken  king  of  earthmannikins,  Firmen.  1, 
408--41O.     Albr.  v.  Halb,  fragm.  25  speaks  of  a  got  der  twerge. 

p.  453  n.]  The  lament  '  Urban  is  dead  I '  sounds  like  the 
Vorarlberg  cry  '  Urhans  (old  Jack)  ist  tödt'  (conf.  Urian,  ur- 
teufel,  p.  989,  and  'the  devil's  dead,'  p.  1011^2),  Yonbun  p.  4  ; 
ed.  2,  pp.  2.  7.  Fromm.  Mundart.  2,  565.  Kilian  is  dead, 
Winkler's  Edelm.  877;  Salome  is  dead,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  40. 
'  Eisch,  Pingel,  Pippe  kong,  Pilatje,  Yatte,  Kind  ist  dot,'  Müllenh. 
nos.  398 — 401.  Habel  is  dead,  Preusker  1,  57.  nu  är  Plagg  död, 
Runa  1844  p.  44.   nü  er  Ulli  dau«r.  Forum.  1,  211.     Ol.  Tryggv. 
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c.  53.  In  a  Cornish  legend  a  beautiful  she-dwarf  is  buried  by 
the  little  folk  in  Leland  church  near  St.  Ives  amid  cries  of  Our 
queen  is  dead  ;  conf.  Zeus  is  dead^  buried  in  Crete^  thunders  no 
more^  Lucianos  Jup.  trag.  45. 

p.  454.]  The  dwarfs  names  Dainn^  Näinn  (mortuus)  raise  the 
question  whether  elves  are  not  souls,  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  as 
in  Ssk.  Indras  is  pita  Marutftm,  father  of  the  winds  =  of  the  dead^ 
Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5, 488-9.  Of  the  dwarf  Alvis  it  is  asked  : 
hvl  ertu /67r  urn  nasar,  vartu  t  nött  7ne9  nd  ?  Ssom.  48*.  Dvalinn 
&\ir,  Ddinn  d^ergr ;  Dvalinn  sopiens^  Durinn  somnifer  28*.  And- 
vari,  son  of  Oinn  181*  means  perh.  cautus  (Suppl.  to  461). 
Finnr  reminds  of  Pin  in  the  Norrland  story  (p.  1025),  and  of 
father  Finn  in  Miillenh.  p.  300.     Bivor  may  be  conn,  with  dwarf 

Bibunc  in   Dietr.  drach. Germ,  names  of  dwarfs :    Meizelin, 

Dietr.  dr.  196*.  Aeschenzelt,  Ring  233-9.  Hans  Donnerstag, 
Mullenh.  p.  578.  Bohrinda,  MuggaatutZy  Yonbun  pp.  2.  7 ;  conf. 
Stutzamutza,  Orossrinda,  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  60.  183. 

p.  455.]  On  the  arweggers  see  KM  *.  3,  195.  Dwarfs  live 
in  holes  of  the  rock:  stynja  (ingemiscunt)  dvergar  fyrir  steins 
duruntj  Saem.  8\  Dvalinn  st6"5  i  steins  dyrum,  Hervar.  p.  414. 
They  like  to  stand  in  the  doorway,  so  as  to  slip  in  when  danger 
threatens.  A  dwarf's  hole  is  in  ON.  gauri,  Yilkin.  c.  16  (the 
pixies'  house  or  hole  in  Devon,  Athen,  nos.  988.  991).  They  were 
called  veggbergs  visir,  Seam.  9*.  In  Sweden,  berg-rä,  bergr&et, 
Buna  3,  50,  iord-byggar  1845,  95,  di  sm&  undar  järdi  60,  höj- 
hiergs-gubbe,  conf.  tomte-gubbe  (p.  500),  god-gubbe.  In  Norway, 
hou'boer,  dweller  on  a  height.  In  Germany  too,  wildiu  getwerc 
live  in  the  mountain  beside  giants,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  521 ;  '  der 
hört  Niblunges  der  was  gar  getragen  üz  eime  holn  berge/  Nib. 
90,  1 ;  a  wildez  getwerc  is  surprised  '  vor  eime  holen  berge,'  Er. 
7396 ;  '  si  knment  vor  den  berc,  und  sehent  spiln  diu  getwerc,' 
see  the  dwarfs  play,  Dietr.  dr.  252^  conf.  213*;  twerge  dwell  in 
the  Höberg,  Bing  211.  'Daemon  subterraneus  truculentus,  berg- 
teuf  el;  mitis,  bergmenlein,  kobel,  guttel;'  again,  'dsdmon  me- 
tallicus,  bergmenlein/  for  whom  a  '  fündige  zech '  was  deposited, 
Georg  Agricola  de  re  metaU.  libri  XII.     Basil.  1657,  p.  704^ 

Gän  At  manegen  ruhen  berc, 

d&  weder  katze  noch  getwerc 

möhte  über  sin  geklummen.     Troj.  kr,  6185. 
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The  term  böhlerB-männchen  im  böhlers-loch,  Bechst.  8,  129^ 
mast  come  fr.  biihel^  coUis ;  conf.  OHO.  pahiles  perc^  Graff  3, 
42  and  the  name  Böhler.  Wend.  ItulJcowa  gora,  little  folk's  hill^ 
Volksl.  2,  268*.  in  moniania  (Prasiorum)  pygmcei  traduntur, 
Pliny  6,  19.     People  show  the  twarg&t^locker,  wüllekes-löcker,  wuU 

wecker$'löcker,  vmnnerkeS'gätter,  Kuhn's  Westph.  sag.  1,  63. 

They  also  live  in  grave-mounds,  Lisch  11,  866,  in  cairns  (sten« 
ros),  and  under  men's  Iwuses  and  bams,  Fries's  Udfl.  109.  These 
are  likewise  the  resort  in  summer  of  the  courriquets  of  Bretagne, 
who  sleep  on  the  hearth  all  the  winter.  Bat  they  cannot  endare 
men's  building  stables  over  their  habitations,  which  the  mack, 
sinking  through,  woald  defile,  Miillenh.  p.  575.  297.     Kuhn,  nos. 

329.  363  and  p.  323.     Asb.  1, 150-1.     Dybeck  1845,  p.  99.  ^ 

The  name  of  Subterranean  is  widely  spread:  dat  unner-ersch, 
das  unner-eersche,  in  Sylt-oe  önner-erske,  Miillenh.  438.  393.  337. 
de  unner-wrsdien  near  Usedom.  In  digging  a  well,  men  came 
upon  their  chimney,  and  found  quite  a  housefal,  Kuhn  in  Jrb. 
der  Berl.  ges.  5,  247.  erdmännel,  erdweibel,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  71. 
Lith.  kaukas,  earth-man,  kaukaras,  mountain-god ;  conf.  semmes 
deewini,  earth-gods,  Bergm.  145.  In  Föhr  and  Amrum  önner^ 
hänkissen,  in  Dan.  Schleswig  unner-vois-töi,  unner-bors-töi,  unners- 
hoes-iöi  (tdi  =  zeug,  stuff,  trash),  Müllenh.  279.  281.  337.  Elves 
inhabit  a  Bosegarden  inside  the  earth,  like  Laurin,  where  flower- 
picking  is  punished,  Minstr.  2,  188.  192. 

p.  456.]  Yenus  is  called  a  feine  (Suppl.  to  411),  een  broosche 
eluinne,  Matth.  de  Castelein's  Const  van  rhetoriken,  Ghendt 
1555,  p.  205 ;  conf.  the  Venas-Minne  hovering  in  the  air,  and 
travelling  viewless  as  a  sprite  (p.  892). 

p.  458.]  De  guden  holden  are  contrasted  with  the  kröden 
dnvels  (Suppl.  to  248-9).  Min  vara  holdo,  verus  genius,  Notk. 
Cap.  81.  Is  holderchen  the  original  of  ülleken,  ulken,  Bait.  stud. 
12*^,184,  and  uUerkens,  Temme's  Pom.  sag.  256?*     liuflingr^ 

haldama«r,  Aefint^ri  105. The   Norw.  huldrefolk,  Asb.  1,  77 

and  Faroe  hvldefolk,  Athen,  no.  991,  are  of  both  sexes,  though 

^  Two  maidens  came  to  a  peasant  when  ploaghing,  and  begged  him  to  leave  off, 
they  were  going  to  bake,  and  ^e  sand  kept  falling  into  their  dough.  He  bargained 
ior  a  piece  of  their  cake,  and  aft.  found  it  laid  on  nis  plough,  Landau's  Wüste  örter, 
P'  138.  So  fairies  in  Woroestersh.  repay  compliant  labourers  with  food  and  drink, 
Athen. 

*  Arweggen  is  perh.  to  be  explained  by  arwegget»  arbeit,  Firmen.  1,  363,  and 
means  workers ;  conf.  weckerohen,  wulweoker. 
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the  females  are  more  spoken  of :  a  female  is  called  hulder,  Asb. 
1,  70,  a  male  huldre-Tcall  (-karl)  1,  151.  Dybeck  1845,  56  de- 
rives hyll-fru,  hyUmoer  fr.  hyld,  elder-tree. The  good  nature 

of  dwarfs  is  expr.  by  other  names :  Norw.  grande,  neighbour, 
and  Asb.  1,  150-1  tells  a  pretty  story  of  the  underground  neigh- 
bour. Might  not  the  'goede  kinder'  in  Br.  Geraert  718  come  in 
here  7  A  guoter  and  a  pilwiz  are  named  together,  Hagen's  Ges. 
Abent.  3, 70 ;  '  der  guotaeri  *  is  the  name  of  a  MHG.  poet.  Lith. 
balii  imonesy  the  honest  folk,  Nesselm.  319^ As  dwarfs  im- 
part to  men  of  their  bread  or  cake,  help  in  weaving,  washing 
and  baking,  and  serve  in  the  mill  (Panz.  Beitr.  1,  155),  they  in 
return  make  use  of  men's  dwellings,  vessels,  apparatus.  So  the 
pixies  in  Devon,  Athen,  no.  991.  In  winter  they  move  into  men's 
summer-huts  (sheelings),  Asb.  1,  77,  88.  They  can  thrash  their 
com  in  an  oven,  hence  their  name  of  backofen-trescherlein,  Gar. 
41*;  once  the  strazeln  were  seen  thrashing  in  an  oven  six  together, 
another  time  fourteen,  Schönwth  2,  800,  299.  They  fetch  men 
of  understanding  to  divide  a  treasure,  to  settle  a  dispute,  Pref. 
xxxiii.-iv.  Contes  Ind.  2, 8.  Somad.  1, 19.  Berl.  jrb.  2, 265.  Erfurt 
kindm.  26.  Asb.  p.  52-3.  Cavallius  no.  8.  Wal.  march,  p.  202. 
KM.  nos.  92.  133.  193-7 ;  conf.  pt.  3,  ed.  3,  pp.  167-8.  216.  400 
(conf.  dividing  the  carcase  among  beasts,  Schönwth  2,  220. 
Nicolov.  34.  societas  leonina,  Beinh.  262).  They  let  a  kind 
servant-girl  have  a  present  and  a  peep  at  their  wedding,  Mnllenh. 
326-7  (see,  on  dwarfs  weddings,  Altd.  bl.  1,  255-6.  Naubert  1, 
92-3.  Goethe  1,  196).  Hafbur  goes  into  the  mountain  and  has 
his  dream  interpr.  by  the  eldest  '  elvens  datter,'  Danske  v.  3,  4. 
They  dread  the  cunning  tricks  of  men ;  thus,  if  you  take  a  knife 
off  their  table,  it  can  no  longer  vanish.  Lisch  9,  371.  The  man 
of  the  woods,  or  schrat,  like  the  dwarf  in.Budlieb,  cannot  endure 
a  guest  who  blows  hot  and  cold.  Boner  91.    Strieker  18  (Altd.  w. 

3,  225). If  on  the  one  hand  dwarfs  appear  weak,  like  the  one 

that  cannot  carry  HUdebrand's  heavy  shield,  Dietr.  u.  Ges.  354. 
4|91.  593,  or  the  wihtel  who  finds  an  ear  of  corn  heavy,  Panz. 
Beitr.  1,  181 ;  on  the  other  hand  the  huldre  breaks  a  horse-shoe, 
Asb.  1,  81,  fells  a  pine  and  carries  it  home  on  her  shoulder  1,  91. 
And  in  Fairyland  there  is  no  sickness,  Minstr.  2,  193 ;  which 
accords  with  the  longevity  boasted  of  by  dwarf  Rudleib  xvii.  18, 
conf.  Ammian.  27,  4  on  the  long-lived  agrestes  in  Thrace. 
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p.  459.]  The  dwarfs  retiring  before  the  advance  of  man  pro- 
dace,  like  the  Thnrses,  Jötuns  and  Hunes,  the  impression  of  a 
conqaered  race.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  pixies  are  regarded 
fts  the  old  inhabitants.  In  Germany  they  are  like  Wends  (the 
elves  like  Celts?),  in  Scandinavia  like  Lapps.  Dwarfs  are 
heathen :  '  ob  getauften  noch  getwergen  der  b^der  künec  wart  ich 
nie/  of  either  dipt  or  dwarf.  Biter.  4156.  The  nndergronnders 
fear  not  Wode,  if  he  have  not  washed  ;  conf.  Mtillenh.  no.  500 
(p.  458n.).  They  can't  abide  bell-ringing,  Firmen.  2,  264^,  they 
move  away.  In  moving  they  leave  a  cow  as  a  present,  Dybeck 
1845,  98.  The  subterraneans  ferry  over,  MöUenh.  p.  575 ;  wich- 
tels  cross  the  Werra,  Sommer  p.  24 ;  three  wichtels  get  ferried 
over,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  116;  conf.  the  passage  of  souls  (p.  832). 
As  the  peasant  of  the  Aller  country  saw  the  meadow  swarming 
with  the  dwarfs  he  had  ferried  over,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  put 
hia  own  hat  on  the  man's  head ;  so  in  the  Altd.  bl.  1,  256  :  when 
the  hel-clothes  were  taken  off,  '  do  gesach  he  der  getwerge  me  wen 
tüsuntj  When  the  peasant  woman  once  in  washing  forgot  to  put 
lard  in,  and  a  wichtel  scalded  his  hand,  they  stayed  away.  The 
ülleken  fetch  water,  and  leave  the  jug  standing.  Bait.  stud.  12^. 
184. 

p.  461.]  Ostgötl.  ekot,  troll-shot,  elf -shot,  a  cattle-disease,  also 
elf'bläster,  Dyb.  1845,  51 ;  conf.  äb-gast^  alv-eld,  alv-skot,  Aasen. 
Their  mere  touch  is  hurtful  too :  the  half-witted  elben-trötsche 
(p.  443)  resemble  the  '  cerriti/  larvati,  male  sani,  aut  Cereris  ira 
ant  larvarum  incursatione  animo  vexati/  Nonius  1, 213.  Lobeck's 
Aglaoph.  241.  Creuz.  Symbol.  1,  169  (ed.  3).  The  sick  in  Ire- 
land are/air^-tffrucfc.— — -The  name  ^ndvan,  like  the  neut.  andvar, 
can  be  interpr.  ventus  lenis,  aura  tenuis,  though  Biöm  translates 
it  pervigil  (Sappl.  to  454).  With  Vestri,  Vinddlfr  is  to  be  conn. 
'Vestralptts  Alamannorum  rex,'  Amm.  Marcell.  16,  12.  18,  2;  it 
is  surely  westar-alp  rather  than  westar-halp,  in  spite  of  AS.  west- 
healf,  ON.  vestr&lfa,  occidens.  Erasm.  Atberus'  Diet,  of  1540 
remarks  :  '  mephitis,  stench  and  foul  vapour  rising  out  of  swamps 
or  Bolphurous  waters,  in  nemoribus  gravior  est  ex  densitate  sil- 

varum.'     In  the  Dreyeich  they  say  '  der  alp  feist  also.' The 

looks  of  elves  bewitch,  as  well  as  their  breath :  eft  ik  si  entsen, 
Val.  and  Nam.  238\     byn  yk  nu  untzen  ?  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5, 390. 

p.  462.]     Elves  can  get  into  any  place.     The  älfr  enters  the 
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house  '  at  luJctum  dyrum  öllam/  Fomald.  1,  313.  They  steal  np 
softly^  uBperceived  :  '  se  geit  op  elben-tehnen/  she  walks  on  elf- 
toesy  they  say  about  Magdeburg. 

p.  463.]  They  can  make  themselyes  invisible :  daz  analutte 
des  sih  pergenten  (self-hiding)  trüge- tievels,  N.  Boebh.  42.  ein 
unsihtiger  geist,  Iw.  1391.  The  invisibility  is  usually  effected  by 
their  head-covenng,  the  nebeUkappe,  Ettn.  Maulaffe  534.  542. 
Altswert  18/30.  in  •  miner  riebelhappe^i,  Frauenl.  447,  18;  or 
hele-käppel,  Winsb.  26,  5.  Winsbekin  17,  5;  and  the  secret 
notches  in  it  are  called  JcappeUsnite  17.  18.  ^  nachUrahen  und 
nebeUkäpel/  Katzmair  p.  23-8  (yr.  1397).  It  seems  they  also  wear 
a  fire^red  tschöph,  Vonbun  p.  1 ;  and  a  subterranean  has  the 
name  of  Redbeard,  Miillenh.  p.  438.  The  huldre-hat  makes  in- 
visible, Asb.  1,  70.  158-9,  like  the  thief's  helmet;  the  hat  is  also 
called  hvarfs'hatt,  and  the  boys  who  wear  it  varfvar,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  4,  510-1  ;  conf.  *  hverfr  j^essi  &lfr  svA  sem  skuggi,*  Vilk. 
c.  150,  The  courriquets  of  Bretagne  wear  huge  round  hats.  Men 
cry  to  the  dwarfs,  'zieht  abe  iuwer  helin-kleit ! *  Altd.  bl.  1,  256. 
Like  our  dwarfs,  the  little  corybantes  in  antiques  wear  hats.  Paus. 
3.  24,  4,     Not  only  Orcus's  helmet,  but  his  eoat  was  known,  for 

the  Romans  called  the  anemone  Orci  tunica,  Dioscor.  2,  207. 

Conversely,  dwarfs  become  visible  to  those  who  anoint  their  eyes 
with  dwarf -salve,  as  in  the  story  of  the  nurse  who  put  the  oint- 
ment to  one  of  her  eyes,  and  could  see  the  subterraneans,  till 
they  tore  out  the  eye,  Asb.  1,  24-5.  Miillenh.  p.  298.  Dyb.  1845, 
94. Poems  of  the  Round  Table  give  dwarfs  a  scourge,  where- 
with to  lay  about  them,  Lanz.  428.  436.  Er.  53.  96.  Iw.  4925. 
Parz,  401,  16.     Even  Albrich  bore 

eine  geisel  swaere  von  golde  an  stner  hant, 

siben  knöpfe  swaere  hiengen  vor  daran, 

damit  er  umb  die  hende  den  schilt  dem  küenen  man 

sluoc  so  bitterlichen.     Nibel.  463-4. 

In  Possart's  Estl.  p.  176  the  giants  carry  whips  with  millstones 
tied  to  the  tails. 

p.  465.]  Old  poetry  is  full  of  the  trickery  of  dwarfs,  who  are 
kündic  as  foxes,  endelich,  Dietr.  drach.  17,  *  endelich  und  hec/ 
'  brisk  and  bold,'  346^.  bedrogan  habbind  sie  demea  wihti,  Hel. 
92,  2.     du  trügehaftez  wiht,  Bari.  378,  35.     uns  triege  der  alp, 
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Hagen's  Ges.  Ab.  3,  60.  eKs-ghedroch,  Beatrijs  736.  elfs-^Ä«. 
drochte,  Maerl.  (Clarisse's  Gheraert  p.  219).  Walewein  5012. 
enhörde  ghi  Qoit  segghen  (heard  ye  ne'er  tell)  van  eifs-gedrochte, 
Hor.  Belg.  6,  44-5.  Deception  by  ghosts  is  also  getrucnisse,  Herb. 
12833.  nngihiare  drugUdinc,  Diemer  118,  25.  121,  3.  May  we 
conn,  with  abegetroc  the  M.  Neth.  avondtronJce  ?  Belg.  mas.  2, 
116.  In  App.,  spell  xlii.,  an  alb  has  eyes  like  a  teig-trog  (lit. 
doDgh- trough).     OetwdSj  fantasma,  is  better  expl.  by  AS.  dwaes, 

stultus   (Suppl.  to  916)  than  by  SI.  dushÄ,  soul  (p.  826). 

Oppression  daring  sleep  is  caused  by  the  alp  or  mar  (p.  1246)  : 
mich  drucket  heint  (to-night)  der  alp,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  8,  514.  kom 
rehte  als  ein  alp  üf  mich  geslichen,  Maurit.  1414.  The  trud 
presses,  Dietr.  Buss,  march,  no.  16,  conf.  frau  Trade  (p.  423). 
Other  names  for  incubus :  stendel,  Staid.  2, 897 ;  rätzel  or  schrätzel, 
Praetor.  Weltb.  1,  14.  23  (p.  479) ;  Fris.  woelrider,  Ehrentr.  1, 
386.  2,16;  LG.  waalruter,  Krüger  7]*».  Kuhn's  Nordd.  sag. 
nos.  338.  358.  p.  419  (conf.  Walschrand  in  the  M.  Neth.  Bran- 
daen)  ;  Engl.  hag-Tode,  -ridden,  W.  Barnes ;  picsy-ndden  (Suppl, 
to  444 ;  the  pixies  also,  like  the  courriquets  of  Bretagne,  tangle 
the  manes  of  horses,  and  the  knots  are  called  pixy-seats,  Athen, 
no.  991) ;  Pol.  cma,  Boh.  tma,  Fin,  painayainen,  squeezer,  Ganan- 

der  65.      Schröter  50. Other  names  for  plica:    Upp.  Hess» 

Eollekopp,  at  Giessen  morlocke,  mahrhlatte,  Jvdenzopf,  A  child 
in  Dint.  1,453: 

hatte  ein  siechez  houbet  (sore  head), 
des  hatten  sich  verhübet 
di  harhcJee  alle  garewe. 

And  Sibilla  (antfahs)  has  hair  tangled  as  a  horse's  mane,  Eo. 
2701.  Scandinavian  stories  do  not  mention  Hollo's  tuft  or  tail, 
bat  they  give  the  huldres  a  tail.  This  matted  hair  is  treated  of 
by  Gas.  Cichocki  de  hist,  et  nat.  plicae  polonicae,  Berol.  1845,  who 
adds  the  term  gwoidziec,  liter,  nail-pricking,  cramping. 

p.  465.]  Dwarfs  ride :  diu  phert  diu  si  riten  wären  geltche 
gr6z  den  schdfen,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  426;  conf.  Alfcd.  bl.  1,  256. 
Dwarfs  mount  a  roe,  Bing  p.  211.  231.  Fairies  ride,  Minstr.  2, 
199.  Pixies  ride  the  cattle  at  night.  Athenaeum  nos.  991.  989. 
Poike  in  a  red  cap  rides  a  white  goose,  Buna  1844,  60,  as  the 
pygmaei  rode  on  partridges,  Athen,  3,  440.     The  ancients  kept 
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dwarfs  and  dogs,  Athen.  4^  427^  as  men  ia  the  Mid.  Ages  kept 
dwarfs  and  fools.  Giants,  kings  and  heroes  have  dwarfs  in  their 
retinae,  as  Siegfried  has  Elberich,  and  in  Er.  10.  53.  95.  995. 
1030  a  knight  has  a  getwerc  riding  beside  him  and  laying  on 
with  his  scourge;  he  is  called  Maledicnr,  and  is  aft.  chastised 
with  blows  1066.  Elegast  goes  a  thieving  with  Charlemagne. 
In  Wigalois  a  maiden  comes  riding,  behind  whom  stands  a  dwarf 
with  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  singing  songs  1721 — 36 ;  another 
getwerc  has  charge  of  the  parrot  and  horse  2574.  3191.  3258-87. 
4033.  On  the  train  of  a  richly  bedizened  dame  ride  little  hlcuck 
spirits,  giggling,  clapping  hands  and  dancing,  Cses.  Heitsterb.  5, 
7  (SnppLto946). 

p.  467.]  While  the  Devonsh,  pixies  make  away  with  turnips 
(Athen89um  no.  991),  our  German  dwarfs  go  in  for  peas,  erbsen  ; 
hence  the  name  of  thievish  Elbeg^t  is  twisted  into  JErhagast : 
'  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  master  Erbagast,  the  prince  of  thieves,' 
Ztschr.  f.  Thüring.  gesch.  1,  188.  These  thievish  dwarfs  may  be 
comp.' to  Hermes,  who  steals  oxen  as  soon  as  he  is  born.  Hymn 

to  Merc. Dwarf  Elberich  overpowers  a  queen,  and  begets  the 

hero  Otnit  An  alb  begets  Högni,  Vilk.  c.  150.  The  story  of 
'  den  bergtagna*  is  also  told  by  Dyb.  1845,  p.  94.  Dwarfs  are 
much  given  to  carrying  off  human  brides  and  falling  in  love  with 
goddesses,  e.g.  Freya.  The  marchen  of  Pitchers-vogel  is  also  in 
Problems  M.  f.  d.  jugend  no.  7,  where  he  is  called  fieder-vogel ; 

conf.  Schambach  pp.  303.  369. Little  Snowdrop's  coming  to 

the  dwarfs*  cottage,  and  finding  it  deserted,  but  the  table  spread 
and  the  beds  made,  and  then  the  return  of  .the  dwarfs  (KM.  no. 
53)  agrees  remarkably  with  Duke  Ernest's  visit  to  the  empty 
castle  of  the  beah-viouthed  people.  When  these  come  home,  the 
master  sees  by  the  food  that  guests  have  been,  just  as  the  dwarfs 
ask  'who's  been  eating  with  my  fork?'  Ernst  2091 — 3145. 
And  these  crane-men  appear  in  other  dwarf  stories  :  are  they  out 
of  Pliny  and  Solinua  7  '  Oerania,  ubi  pygmadorum  gens  fuisse 
proditur,  Cattuzos  (al.  Oattucos)  barbari  vocant,  creduntqne  a 
gruibus  fugatos,'  Pliny  4,  11,  conf.  7,  2.  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  294-5. 
Even  the  Iliad  3,  6  speaks  of  cranes  as  avSpdai  irvyfjuaioiai  ^ovov 
Ka\  Ktjpa  (fiipovaai.  On  dwarfs  and  cranes  see  Hecatseus  fragm. 
hist.  Gr.  1,  18.  The  Finns  imagined  that  birds  of  passage  spent 
the  winter  in  Dwarfland ;  hence  lintukotolainen,  dweller  among 
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birds^  means  a  dwarf^  Benvall  sab  ▼.  linta  :  conf.  the  dwarf's 
name  lindakodonmies^  birdcage  man.  Duke  Ernest's  flight  to 
that  country  reminds  of  Babr.  26^  10  :  <f)€vyQ)fi€v  et?  rä  Ilvyfiaiüyv. 
As  the  dwarf  in  Norse  legend  vanishes  at  sunrise,  so  do  the  pixies 
in  Devonsh.^  Athenm.  no.  991.  In  Swedish  tales  this  dread  of 
daylight  is  given  to  giants,  Runa  3,  24.     Sv.  folks.  1,  187.  191. 

p.  469.]  The  creature  that  dwarfs  put  in  the  place  of  a  child 
is  in  ON.  skiptungr,  Vilk.  167. 187 ;  in  Icel.  umskipttngr,  kominn 
af  Mfum,  Finn.  Joh.  hist.  eccl.  Islandiae  2,  369 ;  in  Helsing. 
hyiing  (Ostgöt.  moling),  skepnad  af  mördade  barn,  Almqv.  894^; 
in  Smaland  illhere,  barn  bortbytt  af  trollen,  litet,  vanskapligt, 
elakt  bam  351.  In  MHG.  wehselbalc,  Germ.  4,  29;  wehselhalp, 
Keller  468,  32;  wehselkind,  Bergreien  p.  64.  In  Devon  and 
Comw.  a  fairy  changeling,  Athenm.  no.  989.  Kielkropf  is  in 
OHO.  chel'chropf  in  the  sense  of  struma,  Graff  4,  598,  To  this 
day,  in  some  parts,  they  say  kielkropf  for  what  is  elsewhere  called 
grobs,  grubs,  wen,  either  on  the  apple  or  at  the  throat,  and  like- 
wise used  of  babies,  Reinwald's  Id.  1,  54.  78.  2,  69 ;  also  butzigel, 
Adamsbutz  1,  18  (p.  506-7),  conf.  kribs,  gribs  (p.  450  n.). 
Luther's  Table-t.  1568,  p.  216-7:  'weil  er  im  kröpf  kielt/ 
Schm.  2,  290 :  kielkopf  The  Scotch  sühich  steals  children,  and 
leaves  a  changeling  behind,  Armstr.  sub  v.  (Leo's  Malb.  gl.  1,  37). 
In  Lithuania  the  Laume  changes  children,  hence  Laumes  apmai- 
nyias  =  changeling.  Boh.  podwrznec.  Wend,  pfemenk  :  flog  him 
with  boughs  of  drooping-birch,  and  he'll  be  fetched  away,  Yolksl. 
2,  267-8.  Similar  flogging  with  a  hunting-whip,  Sommer  p.  43 ; 
conf.  Prsötor.  Weltb.  1,  365.  It  is  a  prettier  story,  that  the 
dwarfs  would  fain  see  a  human  mother  put  their  babe  to  her 
breast,  and  will  richly  reward  her  for  it,  Firmen.  1,  274^.  The 
joke  of  the  '  müUers  sun '  (p.  468  n.)  recurs  in  the  MHG.  poem 
of  '  des  muniches  not,'  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  434.  Other  stories  of 
changelings  in  MüUenh.  p.  312-3-5.  DS.81-2.  Ehrentr.  Fries, 
arch.  2,  7.  8. 

The  singular  method  of  msJcing  the  changeling  blurt  out  his 
age  and  real  character  is  vouched  for  by  numberless  accounts. 
A  dwarf  sees  people  brew  in  a  hiihner-dopp  (hen's  egg  pot, 
see  eier-dopp,  p.  927),  and  drain  off  the  beer  into  a  goose-egg 
dopp,  then  he  cries  :  '  ik  bun  so  oelt  as  de  Behmer  woelt,  unn  heff 
in  myn  laebn  so  'n  bro  nich  seen,'  Müllenh.  no.  425,  1  and  2 
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(Behmer  golt  in  LiscVs  Jrb.  9,  371).  A  Swed.  version  in  Djbeck 
'45,  p.  78.  '47,  p.  38.  Tiroler  sag.  ia  Steub  p.  318-9.  Thaler  in 
WlPs  Ztschr.  1,  290.  Pröhle  p.  48.  A  Lith.  story  in  Schleicher, 
Wiener  ber.  11,  105.  'As  many  years  as  the  fir  has  needles,' 
Vonbun  6.  '  IVe  seen  the  oak  in  Brezal  wood '  seems  old,  for 
the  Roman  de  Ron  itself  says  of  Breceliande  forest :  '  vis  la  forest, 
e  vis  la  terre/  Note  to  Iw.  p.  263.  That  elves  attained  a  great 
age,  comes  out  in  other  ways ;  thus  Elberich  is  upwards  of  500, 
Ortn.  241. 

p.  470.]  Elves  avoid  the  sun  (p.  444  n.),  they  sink  into  the 
ground,  they  look  like  flowers,  they  turn  into  alder,  aspen  or 
willow-boughs.  Plants  that  grow  in  clusters  or  circles,  e.g.  the 
Swed.  hvit'sippan,  are  dedic.  to  them.  Fries  bot.  udfl.  1,  109  ; 
so  the  fairy  queen  speaks  out  of  a  clump  of  thorns  or  of  standing 
corn,  Minstr.  2,  193.  Their  season  of  joy  is  the  riight,  hence  in 
Vorarlberg  they  are  called  the  night-folk,  Steub  p.  82  ;  esp.  Mid- 
summer Night,  Minstr.  2,  195,  when  they  get  up  a  merry  dance, 
the  elf-dans,  Dybk  '45,  51,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  herb 
Tarald  60.  The  elfins  dance  and  sing,  MüUenh.  p.  341.  Who- 
ever sees  them  dance,  must  not  address  them  :  '  They  are  fairies  ; 
he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die.  I'll  wink  and  couch ;  no  man 
their  works  must  eye,'  Merry  W.  of  W.  5,  5.  When  the  subter- 
raneans  have  danced  on  a  hill,  they  leave  circles  in  the  grass, 
Reusch's  Add.  to  no.  72 ;  so  the  hoie-männlein,  who  take  their 
name  fr.  hoien,  huien  to  holla,  dance  rings  into  the  grass,  Leopr. 
32-4.  107.  113-8.  129.  Schönw.  2.  342.  These  circles  are  called 
fairy  rings,  and  regarded  as  dwellings  of  pixies,  Athenm.  no.  991. 
The  Sesleria  coerulea  is  called  elf-gräs.  Fries  bot.  udfl.  1,  109 ; 
the  pearl-muscle,  Dan.  elve-skiäl,  Nemn.  2,  682.  Elves  love  to 
live  beside  springs,  like  Holda  and  the  fays  fp.  412)  :  der  elvinnen 
fonteine,  Lane.  345.  899.  1346-94 ;  der  elvinnen  born  870.  1254. 

p.  472.]     Dwarfs  grant  wishes  : 

ein  mann  quam  an  einen  berch  (came  to  a  hill), 

dar  gref  hie  (caught ^e)  einen  deinen  dwerch ; 

uf  dat  hie  leisse  lofen  balde  (might  soon  let  go) 

den  dwerch,  hie  gaf  em  wünsche  walde  (power  of  wishing) 

drier  hande  (3  things).  Cod.  Guelferb,  fab.  109. 

They  are  wise  counsellors,  as  Antilois  to  Alexander ;  and  very  skil- 
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fill.  Dv^arf  Pacolet  in  Cleomades  and  Valentin  makes  a  wooden 
korse^  that  one  can  ride  through  the  air  (like  Wieland  and  Dsadalas). 
Not  akin  to  Pakulls,  is  he  ?  ^  Manec  apaehez  were  Bz  worht  ein 
wildez  twetc,  Der  listig  Pranzopil/  Wigatn.  2585.  Dainsleifr  is 
tlie  name  of  a,  sword  made  by  a  dwarf ^  Sn.  164;  and  Elberich 
forged  the  rings,  Ortn.  176.  In  Wigal.  6077  it  is  said  of  a 
harnasch  : 

er  wart  von  einem  wtbe  It  was  by  a  woman 

verstoln  einem  getwerge  Stolen  from  a  dwarf 

alrSrst  uz  einem  berge,  Out  of  a  mountain  erst, 

d&  ez  in  mit  listen  gar  Where  he  it  with  cunning  quite 

het  geworht  wol  di-izec  jar.  Had  wrought  full  30  year. 

The  Westph.  schön-annken  forge  ploughshares  and  gridirons  of 
trivet  shape,  Kuhn's  Westph.  sag.  1,  66 ;  conf.  the  story  in  Fir- 
men.  1,  274».  The  hero  of  the  Wieland  myth  (HS.  p.  323)  acts 
as  Hephaestus  or  a  smith-dwarf  (p.  444) . 

p.  476.]  Bilwiz  :  called  pilwiz,  Moneys  Anz.  7,  423  ;  billmz, 
unholden,  Schleiertuch  p.  244 ;  Cuonrad  de  pilwisa,  Chr.  of  1112. 
MB.  29»,  232;  bilweisz,  Gefken's  Beil.  112;  'Etliche  glaben 
(some  believe)  daz  kleine  kind  zu  pilweissen  verwandelt  sind,' 
have  been  changed,  Mich.  Beham  in  Mone's  Anz.  4,  451 ;  conf. 
UQchristened  babes  (Suppl.  to  918).  In  Lower  Hesse  :  '  he  sits 
behind  the  stove,  minding  the  hiwitzerclien'  Hess.  jrb.  '54,  p. 
252  (al.  kiwitzerchen).  herlewitz  (p.  1064).  an  Walpurgs  abende, 
wan  depülewesen  ausfahren,  Gryphius  Domr.  p.  93;  sprechen, 
ich  wer  gar  eine  bäleweesse  90;  sie  hau  dich  verbrant,  als  wenn 
du  ein  püleweesser  werst  52;  conf.  palause  (p.  1074  n.).  In 
Gelders  they  say :  Billewits  wiens  goed  is  dat  ?  also  Pillewits, 
l^rillewits,  The  Lekenspiegel  of  Jan  Deckers  (of  Antwerp,  comp. 
1330)  says,  speaking  of  15  signs  of  the  Judgment  Day  (iv.  9,  19. 
de  Vries  2,  265 ;  see  Gl.  p.  374) : 

opten  derden  dach  twaren 
seien  hem  die  vische  baren 
op  dat  water  van  der  zee, 
of  si  hadden  herden  wee, 
ende  merminnen  ende  beelwiten 
ende  so  briesschen  ende  criten. 
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dat  dat  anxtelic  gescal 
toten  hemel  climmen  sal. 

With  beelwiten,  conf.  the  wüten  beiden,  Gefk.  Beil.  157. Bil- 

witzes  have  their  '  hkv  verfilzet/  matted^  Bari.  384,  361  (such 
hair  and  a  shaggy  skin  Wolfram  impates  to  Gandrie  and  her 
brother  Malcre4tiure,  Parz.  313,  17.25).  They  conjure  :  'con- 
jarers,  waydelers,  pilwitten,  black-artists '  are  named  together  in 
a  decree  of  grandmaster  Conr.  v.  Jangingen,  Jacobson^s  Quellen 
des  cath.  kirchenr.  urk.  p.  285.  The  bilmersehniU,  otherw. 
bibersclmitt,  performed  on  Easter  or  Whitsunday,  Panz.  Beitr.  1. 
240;  called  durchschnitt  in  Leopr.  p.  19,  conf.  Sommer's  sag. 
p.  171.     dementis  recogn.  2,  9  (ed.  Gersd.  p.  44). 

p.  478.]  Rogyen-muhme  :  called  corn-angel,  steals  children, 
Somm.  pp.  26.  170.  BMibigo  frumenti  is  called  aurugo  in  Pertz 
8.  368,  wintbrant  in  Hpt^s  Ztschr.  5,  201.  Did  the  Romans  call 
the  god  of  com  Robigo  or  Robigus  ?  the  Greeks  had  an  Apollo 
ipvaißio^,  mildew-averting,  fr.  ipvaißrj,  robigo.  A  W.Fland. 
corn-spell  denounces  the  corn-boar  as  a  duivels  zwgnfje,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  7,  532.  The  Slavs  have  a  similar  field-sprite,  a  corn-wife, 
who  walks  at  noon  :  pfipolnir.a,  pfepolnica,  fr.  polnyo,  midday, 
or  dziwica,  as  in  Polish,  Wend,  volksl.  2, 268;  she  carries  a  sickle 
(conf.  p.  1162).  Hanusch  p.  360-2. 

p.  480.]  OHG.  «erahn  =  faunos,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  380.  Gl. 
Slettst.  6,  222.  Grafi*  6,  577.  «craven  =  larvas,  Dint.  2,  351*. 
The  tale  of  the  schretel  and  the  water-bear  is  also  in  Hpt  6,  174, 
and  reappears  in  the  Schleswig  story  of  the  water-man  and  bear, 
Miillenh.  p.  257.  In  Up.  Franconia  the  schretel  is  replaced  by 
the  holzßräulein,  who,  staying  the  night  at  the  miller's  in  Bern- 
eck, asks  :  '  Have  you  still  got  your  great  Katzaus  ? '  meaning 
the  bear.  The  man  dissembles ;  the  wood- maiden  walks  into  the 
mill,  and  is  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bear.  Beside  schretel  we  have 
the  form  srete.  Moneys  Anz.  7,  423 ;  conf.  srezze  vel  srate.  der 
schrättlig,  Vonbun  p.  26-7.  d'  schrättli  hand  a'g'soga,  the 
s.  have  sucked  it  dry,  when  a  baby's  nipples  are  inflamed  or 
indurated,  Tobler  259'.  Schrätels  weigh  upon  the  sleeper  like 
the  alp,  Gefken's  Cat.  p.  55.  schrata,  schratel,  butterfly,  Schm. 
Cimbr.  wtb.  167.  Fromm.  4,  63.  Fereinschrat,  Ranch  2,  72; 
Schratental  and  Schrazental  side  by  side  2,  22;    so,  with  the 
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Scratman  already  cited,  we  find  a  'servus  nomine  Scrazman/ 
Dronke's  Trad.  Fuld.  p.  19 ;  conf .  schratele-mannl,  Anobium 
pertinax,  deathwatch  in  Carinthia,  Fromm.  4,  53.  schratzen^ 
löclier,  -holes,  Paoz.  Beitr.  1,  111.     in  Schrazeswanh,  MB.  35% 

109. Graflf  6,  575  has  waU'8crechel  =  t&ixm,  silvestres  homines; 

and  Schm.  3,  509  distinguishes  fr.  schratt,  schrättel  an  up.  Palat. 
schrahel,  schräcJiel,  which  he  refers  to  schrach,  schroch,  scraggy, 
pony.  A  scheizen,  schrezen  to  bleat,  Schm.  3,  405,  is  also  worth 
considering.  The  schrachel  is  charged  with  tangling  horses' 
manes.  Schrawaz  is  appar.  of  different  origin :  Budbertas 
nchrawaz,  MB.  28^  138  (yr  1210) ;  Rubertus  shorawaz  29^  273 
(yr  1218).-  The  Swed.  skratt  is  both  fatuas  and  cachinnus  ;  Finn. 
kratti  genins  thesauri;  ON.  «fcra^i =iötunn,  Sn.  209^.  skratta- 
vardi,  Laxd.  152.  The  Dan.  lay  of  Guncelin  has:  'og  hjelp  nu 
rnoder  Skrat !  '  Nyerup's  Udvalg  2,  180.  Sv.  forns.  1,  73.  On 
aHvil,   which   corresp.   to  the  Engl,  scrat,   hermaphrodite,    see 

Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  400  and  Sappl.  to  498. The  Esths  call  the 

wood-sprite  mets  halias,  forest-elf,  who  is  fond  of  teasing  and 
who  shapes  the  echo,  Possart's  s.  163-4 ;  conf.  the  Finn.  Eiisi, 
Kullervo  (p.  552).  Ir.  geilt,  wild  or  wood-man,  conf.  Wei.  gwyllt, 
wild.  But  the  Pol.  Boh.  wood-sprite  horuta  is  orig.  feminine, 
inhabiting  the  fir,  like  the  Greek  dryad,  hamadryad.  Homer 
speaks  of  spring  and  mountain-nymphs,  Od.  6,  123-4,  and  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Zeus,  who  stir  up  the  wild  goats  9,  154.  Haina- 
dryads  are  personified  trees,  Athen.  1,  307.  So  Catull.  59,  21 : 
'  Asian  myrtle  with  emblos3omed  sprays,  quos  Uamadryades  deae 
ludicram  sibi  roscido  nutriunt  humore/  Pretty  stories  of  the 
tree-nymph  in  Charon,  Fragm.  hist.  Gr.  1,  35;  others  in  Ov. 
Met.  8,  771 ;  the  forest- women  in  line  746  seq.  are  descr.  more 
fully  by  Albr.  v.  Halberstadt  280-1. 

p.  480.]  The  schrats  appear  singly ;  more  finely  conceived, 
these  wood-sprites  become  heroes  and  demigods  (pp.  376.  432). 
The  Katzenveit  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  suggests  Katzaus  of  the 
preced.  note.  Bubezagel,  Rühezahl,  a  man's  name  as  early  as 
1230,  Zeuss's  Herk.  der  Baiern  p.  35,  conf.  Moneys  Anz.  6,  231 ; 
a  Hermannus  Ruheza^il  in  Dronke's  Trad.  Fuld.  p.  63 ;  Riehen» 
zahl  in  a  15th  cent.  MS.,  Moneys  Arch.  '38,  425 ;  Riehenzagel, 
Praetor.  Alectr.  178-9;  Rühezal,  Opitz  2,280-1;  '20  acres  in 
the  Rübenzagil/  Widder's  Pfalz  1, 379 ;  conf.  %wi-zagil,  Hasin-zaZ, 
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Arnsbg  urk.  410.  426.     Strit-zagel,  n.  pr.,  Lang  reg.  5,  107  (vr 
1166). 

p.  483.]  Garg.  119**  names  together  were- wolves,  pilosi,  goat- 
men,  dusen,  trutten,  garausz,  bitebawen.  On  dasii  conf.  Hattemer 
1,  230-1.  Add  the  jiidel,  for  whom  toys  are  deposited,  conf. 
Sommer's  Sag.  170.  25;  'he  makes  a  show,  as  if  he  were  the 
guile/  H.  Sachs  1,  444'»;  ein  güttel  (götze^  idol  ?),  Wolfdietr.  in 
Hagen'a  Heldb.  p.  236;  bergmendlein,  cobcle,  gütkin,  Mathesias 

1 562,  296'». They  are  the  Lat.  faunus,  whose  lond  voice  the 

Romans  often  heard :  saepe  faunorum  voces  exauditae,  Cic.  de 
N.D.  2.  2 ;  fauni  vocein  nunqaam  audi  vi  3,  7;  fauTWs  qaomm 
noctivago  strepitu  ladoqae  jocanti  ....  chordaramqne  sonos, 
dulceisqae  querelas  tibia  quas  fundit,  Lucret.  4,  582 ;  visi  etiam 
audire  vocem  ingentem  ex  summi  cacuminis  luco,  Livy  1,  31  ; 
silentio  proximae  noctis  ex  ailva  Arsia  ingentem  editam  vocevi, 
Silvani  vocem  eam  creditam  2,  7.  On  Faunns  and  Silvanus  see 
Klausen  pp.  844  seq.  1141.  Hroswitha  (Pertz  6,  310)  calls  the 
forest  pook  where  Gandersheim  nunnery  gets  built  '  silvestrem 
locum  faunis  w^ons^/•^5-que  repletum.^  .  Lye  has  wudewasan 
(-wasan  ?)  =8atyri,  fauni,  sicurii,  Wright  60*  wudewasan  =  &ci8kri\ 
(correctly)  vel  invii,  O.E.  'a  i/?oodM;o/Je  =  satyrus'  {wasa  elsewh. 
coenum,  lutum,  ooze,  ON.  veisa),  conf.  't£n/deu;iÄ^  =  lamia'  in  a 
Lünebg  glossary  of  15th  cent.  In  M.Neth.  faunus  is  rendered 
volencel,  Diut.  2,  214,  fr.  vole,  foal ;  because  a  horse's  foot  or 
shape  is  attrib.  to  him  ?  conf.  nahtvole  (Suppl.  to  1054).  Again, 
fauni  are  night-butterflies  ace.  to  Du  Meril's  art.  on  KM.  p.  40. 
The  faun  is  also  called  fantasma  :  '  to  exorcize  the  faniasima,^ 

Decam.  7,  1.    fantoev,  Maerl.   2,  365. Other  names :  waU- 

man,  Iw.  598.  622;  also  in  Bon.  91,  where  Striker  has  wait- 
schrat;  waU-tore  440;  walt-geselle,  -genoz,  -gast,  Krone  9266-76, 
wilder  man  9255  ;  wilde  leute,  Bader  no.  9261.  346.  With  them 
are  often  assoc.  wild  women,  wildez  wip,  Krone  9340;  wald- 
minchen,  Colshorn  p.  92  ;  conf.  wildevwibs-bild,  -zehnte,  a  rocky 
height  near  Birstein,  Landau's  Kurhessen  p.  615.  Pfister  p.  271 ; 
holzweibeUeteine  in  Silesia,  Mosch  p.  4.  The  wild  man's  wife  is 
called /awgr^a,  Zingerle  2,  111  (conf  2,  51.  WolPs  Ztschr.  2, 
58) ;  fanggen-löcher,  -holes  2,  53 ;  in  Vorarlbg  feng,  fenggi, 
fengga-mäntschi,  Vonbun  1 — 6.  Wolfs  Z.  2,  50;  conf.  Fiuz 
(Suppl.   to   484).      The    ON.   iviffr  may  be   malus,  perversus. 
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dolosasj  conf.  Goth,  invinds,  OS.  inwid,  OHG.  inwitter  dolosus^ 
ivi^giarn,  Sasm.  138*.  In  Sjrjan.  t;ör«a  =  silvae  genius^  fr.  vor, 
silva. 

p.  484.]  Of  IviiSjar  and  iarnvi^jar  little  is  known,  but  the 
skogs-rä  akin  to  them  was  supposed  to  live  in  trees^  and  any 
wrong  done  to  him  brought  on  sickness,  Frieses  Udfl.  1,  109  ;  he 
dies  with  the  tree,  conf.  walt-minne  (p.  434),  hamadryas.  The 
skograt  has  a  long  tail,  Dyb.  Runa  4,  88  ;  skogeroa  and  sjögeroa 

boast  of  their  deeds  and  wealth  4,  29.  40. The  wood-wives  in 

Germany  wail  and  cry  (pp.  433.  1135):  'you  cry  like  a  wood- 
wife,'  XJhl.  VolksL  149.  The  holz-frau  is  shaggy  and  wild,  over- 
grown with  moss,  H.  Sachs  1,  273.  The  Finz-weibl  on  the  Finz 
(Bav.)  is  spotted,  and  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  Panz.  Boitr. 
1,  22  (Fenggi  in  preced.  note) .  Fasolt's  and  Ecke's  mother  is  a 
rauhes  weiby  Ecke  231.  The  holz-weibl  spin  till  *  lichel  *  comes 
out,  Mosch.  p.  4.  They  dread  the  Wild  Hunter,  as  the  sub- 
terraneans flee  from  Wode,  Miillenh.  p.  372-3.  The  wild  man 
rides  on  a  stag,  Riug  32^,  34.  The  Huuter' chases  the  moos- 
weibla  or  loh-jungfer  (p.  929),  and  wild  men  the  blessed  maids, 
Steub's  Tirol  p.  319 ;  in  the  Etzels  hofh.  the  wonder-worker 
pursues  Frau  Saelde  (p.  943),  as  Fasolt  in  Ecke  181—179  (ed. 

Hagen  213 — 238.    333)   does  the  wild  maiden. Men  on  the 

contrary  are  often  on  good  terms  with  them :  at  haymaking  or 
harvest  they  rake  a  little  heap  together,  and  leave  it  lying,  for 
'that's  the  wood- maiden's  due.'  In  pouring  out  of  a  dish,  when 
drops  hang  on  the  edge,  don't  brush  them  off,  they  belong  to 
the  moss-maiden.  When  a  wood-maiden  was  caught,  her  little 
man  came  running  up,  and  cried :  *  A  wood-maiden  may  tell 
anything,  barring  the  use  you  can  make  of  drip-water/  Panz. 
Beitr.  2,  161.  A  thankful  little  wood  wife  exclaims:  'bauern- 
blut,  du  bist  gut,'  Börner  p.  231.  To  the  bush-grand motlLtr  on 
the  Saale  corresp.  the  Esthonian  forest-father,  tree-host,  Böcler 
U6. 

p.  485.]  Dwarfs  and  woodwives  will  not  have  cummin-bread, 
Firmen.  2,  264''.  A  wood-maiden  near  Wonsgehei  said  to  a 
woman  :  *  Never  a  fruitful  tree  pull  up,  Tell  no  dream  till  you've 
tasted  a  cup  (lit.,  no  fasting  dream).  Bake  no  Friday's  bread,  And 

God,  etc.'     Panz.  Beitr.  2,  161. That  wood-mannikins  and 

dwarfs,  after  being  paid,  esp.  in  gold  or  clothes,  give  up  the 
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service  of  man^  comes  ont  in  many  stories.  The  wichtels  by 
Ziirgesheim  in  Bavarian  Swabia  used  to  wash  the  people's  linen 
and  bake  them  bread ;  when  money  was  left  out  for  them  because 
they  went  naked^  they  said  weeping :  '  now  we're  paid  off,  we 
must  joy';  conf.  N.Preuss.  prov.  bl.  8,  229.  Bader  no.  99. 
Vonbun  p.  9  (new  ed.  11—15).  Panz.  B.  1, 40-2-8.  156.  2, 160. 
The  same  of  hilUmannihins,  Steub's  Tirol  p.  82  ;  fenggamäntBchi, 
Vonbun  p.  3;  norlc,  Steub  p.  318;  futiemiämichen,  Börner  p. 
243-6  :  Hob,  Hone's  Tablebk.  2,  658  and  Yearbk.  1533.  A 
pixy,  who  helped  a  woman  to  wash,  disappears  when  presented 
with  a  coat  and  cap.  Pixies,  who  were  helping  to  thrash,  dance 
merrily  in  a  barn  when  a  peasant  gives  them  new  clothes,  and 
only  when  shot  at  by  other  peasants  do  they  vanish,  singing 
'  Now  the  pixies'  work  is  done.  We  take  our  clothes  and  oflf  we 
run,'  Athenm.  no.  991. 

p.  487.]  The  huorco  sits  on  a  tree-stump,  Pentam.  1,1.  Ari- 
osto's  descr.  of  th^  oreo  and  his  wife  in  Orl.  fur.  xvii.  29 — 65  is 
pretty  long-winded :  he  is  blind  (does  not  get  blinded),  has  a 
flock  like  Polyphemus,  eats  men,  but  not  women.  Ogres  keep 
their  crowns  on  in  bed.  Petit  poucet  p.  m.  162-3.  Aulnoy  p.  m. 
858.  539.  Akin  to  orco  is  the  Tyrolese  wood-sprite  nark,  nörhele, 
lorlc,  Steub's  Tirol  pp.  318-9.  472  and  Rhsdt.  131 ;  conf.  norg  = 
pumilio  in  B.  Fromm.  3,  439,  norggen,  hrggen,  nörggin,  nörklein, 
Wolf's  Ztschr.  1,  289.  290.  2,  183-4.  To  Laurin  people  call  : 
'  her  Nörggel  unterm  tach  ! '  Ring  52^  2.  The  Finn.  Eiisi  is 
both  Orcus  (hell),  giant  and  wood-man.  The  Swed.  skogsnerte, 
sJcogsnufva  in  Fries's  Udfl.  110  is  a  beautiful  maiden  in  front,  but 
hollow  (ihalig)  behind;  and  the  skogssnua  is  described  in  the 
same  way,  Rana,  '44,  44-5.     Wieselgren  460. 

p.  488.]  Ein  nierminne.  Tit.  5268.  mareminne,  Clarisse  on 
Br.  Gher.  p.  222.  Nennius  says  the  potamogeton  natans  is  called 
seeholde;  conf.  custos  fontium  (Suppl.  to  584)  and  the  hollen  in 
Kuhn's  Westph.  s.  1,  200.  to  a-TOix^lov  tov  irorafiov,  Fauriel  2, 
77.  Other  names:  wilder  wjazzerm an,  Krone  9237;  do,z  meriuip, 
who  hurls  a  cutting  spear  at  the  hero,  Roseng.  xxii. ;  sjö-rä,  Dyb. 
4,  29.  41.     On  the  hafsfruu  see  Suppl.  to  312. 

p.  489.]  Nikhus,  neut.,  Diut.  3,  25.  Karajan  80,  4.  nykus 
even  in  a  Wend,  folksong  2,  267*.  mc7ie»«a  =  lymphae,  N.  Cap. 
52.     nickers,  Br.  Gher.  719.     Van  d.  Bergh  p.  180  thinks  nikker 
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18  for  niger :  '  zoo  zwart  als  een  nikker ' ;  bat  tbe  idea  of  black- 
ness may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  later  devil,  neckers, 
Gefken's  Beil.  151.  168.  nükeUm&nn,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  378; 
conf.  too  the  ON.  Nöckvi,  Sasm.  11 6'.  The  supposed  connexion 
of  the  R.  Neckar  with  nicor,  nechar  is  supported  by  the  story  on 
p.  493-4. Esth.  vessi  hallicut,  Finn,  weden  haldia,  aquae  domi- 
nus, Possart  p.  163;  conf.  Ahto  (Suppl.  to  237).  The  siren, 
whom  Conrad  calls  wdsser'tiixey  is  also  called  cajoler,  Boh.  lichoples 
(p.  436  n.),  and  ochechuley  Jungm.  2,  903,  wochechule  fr.  lichotiti, 
ochechulati,  to  flatter.  Spring-nixen  (f.)  are  the  Swed.  källräden, 
Sv.  folks.  1,  123.  A  pretty  Silesian  story  of  the  wasser-lisse  in 
Firmen.  2,  334 ;  does  this  represent  wazzer-dieze  ?  The  Lusch  in 
Gryphius's  Domrose  is  Liese,  Elisabeth. 

p.  490.]  The  nymphasa  is  in  Gkkel.  baditis,  AS.  ed-docce,  Engl, 
water-docft,  Bav.  docke,  wasser-dockelein  (tocke,  doll,  girl),  conf. 
seeblatt  (p.  654),.  Swed.  näck-ros-blad.  On  näckro8or,  Dybeck  '45, 
64-6 ;  necken  har  sin  boning  bland  neckroseme,  och  uppstigande 
pa  dess  blad  ännu  stundom  i  man-skens-natten  med  sitt  stranga- 
spel  tjuser  ähöraren.  Fries  bot.  udfl.  1,  108.  The  water-maiden 
sits  on  leaves  of  the  waterlily,  Müllenh.  p.  340;  a  nix-bitten 
(-bütten)  meadow  near  Betziesdorf,  Hess.  Ztschr.  1,  245.     The 

Syryän.   kuli=:  genius    aquae,   kuli-ciuri=:  digitus    ejusdem. 

Merwomen  prophesy,  sometimes  deceitfully,  like  Hadburc  in 
the  Nibel.  When  a  hav-fru  is  saying  sooth  to  queen  Dagmar, 
the  phrase  is  used :  '  vedst  du  det,  saa  vedst  du  mer,'  D.  Y.  2, 
8-i-4-5.  In  Mecklenbg.  the  water-mom  sends  her  prophetic  voice 
out  of  the  water.  Lisch  5,  78.  A  spectre  foretelling  death  shows 
itself  on  the  Danube  whirlpool,  Ann.  Altahenses,  yr  1045  (Giese- 
brecht  p.  75) ;  conf.  the  soothsaying  merwomen  (p.  434). 

p.  491.]  The  Scotch  kelpie  takes  the  shape  of  a  horse,  whose 
presence  is  known  by  his  nicker  (neigh) ;  he  draws  men  in,  and 
shatters  ships.  Or  he  rises  as  a  bull,  the  waierbull ;  the  same  is 
told  of  the  water-shelly,  and  the  Danes  have  a  water-sprite  Dam^ 
hest,  Athenm.  no.  997.  The  nixe  appears  as  a  richly  caparisoned 
foal,  and  tempts  children  to  mount  her,  Possart's  Estl.  p.  163. 
This  horse  or  bull,  rising  out  of  the  sea  and  running  away  with 
people,  is  very  like  Zeus  visiting  Europa  as  a  bull,  and  carrying 
her  into  the  water;  conf.  Lucian,  ed.  Bip.  2,  125.  The  water- 
mom  tries  to  drag  you  in,  she  wraps  rushes  and  sedge  about  your 
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feet  when  bathing,  Lisch  5,  78.  The  merminne  steals  Lanzelet 
from  his  mother^  Lanz.  181 ;  conf.  Sommer  p.  173. 

p.  498.]  The  merman  is  long-bearded;  so  has '  daz  mer wunder 
einen  hart  lane,  grüenfar  und  ungeschaffen/  Wigam.  177;  its 
body  is  'in  mies  geufUnden/  Gndr.  113,  3.  The  mermaid  combs 
her  hair,  Müllenh.  p.  338 ;  this  combing  is  also  Finnish,  Kalev. 
22,  3Ö7  seq.  The  nixe  has  bat  one  nostril,  Sommer,  p.  41.  The 
water- nix  (m.)  wears  a  red  cape,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  393,  blue  breeches, 
red  stockings,  Hoffm.  Schles.  lied.  p.  8.  The  beauty  of  the  nixen 
(f.)  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  account  of  the  wa^serluss,  Gryph.  743, 
and  the  wasserlisse,  Firmen.  2,  334.  They  have  wet  aprow, 
Somm.  p.  40-5.  Wend.  volksL  2,  267*.  The  nixe  dances  in"  a 
patched  gown,  Somm.  p.  44.  The  sea-maiden  shows  a  tail  in 
dancing.  Buna  4,  73.  Their  coming  in  to  dance  is  often  spoken 
of.  Panzer  2,  nos.  192-6-8.  204-8.  Like  the  sacriSce  to  the  fosse- 
grim  clothed  in  grey  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  Buna  '44,  76,  is  the 
custom  of  throwing  a  bla^cJc  cock  into  the  Bode  once  a  year  for  the 
nickelmann,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  378 ;  and  like  his  playing  by  the 
waterfall  is  Ahto's  seizing  Wäinämöinen's  harp  when  it  falls  into 
the  water,  KaL  23,  183. 

p.  494.]  On  river  sacrifices  conf.  p.  596.  Nixes  (m.)  demand 
their  victim  on  Midsum.  day,  Somm.  p.  39 :  '  de  Leine  fret  alle 
jar  teine ; '  '  de  Bume  un  de  Leine  slucket  alle  jar  teine,'  Schamb. 
spr.  p.  87.  '  The  Lahn  must  have  some  one  every  year'  they  say 
at  Giessen.  'La  riviere  de  Drome  a  tons  les  ans  cheval  on  homme/ 
Plnqnet's  Oontes  pop.,  p.  116.  In  the  Palatinate  they  say  of  the 
Neckar:  when  it  is  flooded,  a  hand  rises  out  of  it,  and  carries  off 
its  victim.  On  Midsum.  night  the  Neckar-geist  requires  a  living 
soul ;  for  three  days  the  drowned  man  can  nowhere  be  found,  on 
the  fourth  night  he  floats  up  from  the  bottom  with  a  blue  ring 
round  his  neck,  Nadler  p.  126.  At  Cologne  they  say  :  Sanct 
Johann  wel  hann  14  dude  mann,  siben  de  klemme,  siben  de 
schwemme  (the  seven  that  climb  are  workmen  on  scaffoldings) ; 
conf.  *putei  qui  rapei^e  dicuntur  per  vim  Spiritus  nocentis,'  TertuU. 
de  Baptismo  (Sudors' 15,  215). 

p.  496.]  The  injunction  7iot  to  beat  down  the  price  (p.  495n.) 
occurs  also  in  a  story  in  Beusch's  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  23,  124  In 
buying  an  animal  for  sacrifice  you  must  not  haggle,  Athen.  3, 102; 
the  fish  aper  must  be  bought  at  any  price,  3,  117-8.    '  emi  lienem 
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vitali,  qnauti  indicatns  üt,  jubent  magi^  nulla  pretii  cunctatione/ 

Pliny  28,  13. Lashing  the  water  reminds  us  of  a  nix  who 

opens  the  way  to  his  honse  by  smiting  the  water  with  a  rod,  Somm. 
pp.  41.  92  ;  hlood  appears  on  the  water,  46.  174 ;  an  apple  aa  a 
favourable  sign,  Hoffm.  Schles.  lied.  p.  4.  Grendel  comes  walk- 
tng  by  niqhtj  as  the  räkshasi  is  called  '  noctu  iens,'  Bopp's  Gloss. 
188*.  ]98^ 

p.  498. J  Ea  is  neut.,  def.  räet ;  also  räand,  rädrottning,  Sv. 
folks.  \,  233.  74  (Suppl.  to  439).  Souls  kept  under  inverted  pots 
by  the  waterman  occur  again  in  KM.  no.  100  and  Miillenh.  p.  577. 
Neptunivs,  Neptenius  is  also  transl.  altvil,  Homeyer's  Bechtsb. 
14.  Watersprites  wail,  or  in  other  ways  reveal  their  presence  : 
the  sjö-mor  moans,  Dyb.  '45,  98 ;  conf.  '  gigantes  gemuyit  sub 
aquis,'  Job.  26,  5 ;  tJvlk  cfieXXov  rhv  irorafiov  ZiaßaLveiv,  to  Sat- 
fioviov  T€  teal  rb  eltoOb^  cqfialov  fidi  yiyveaffai  iyivero,  Plato's 
Phsedr.  242.  A  tradition  similar  to  Gregory's  anecdote  is  given 
by  Schönwerth  2,  187. 

p.  500.]  Penates  were  gods  of  the  household  store,  penus. 
Lares  were  in  Etruscan  lases,  Gerh.  Etr.  götter  p.  15-6;  Lasa  = 
Fortuna.  A  legend  of  the  lar  familiaris  in  Pliny  36,  70.  Was 
there  a  Goth.  ldt  =  domus,  and  did  Luarin  mean  homesprite? 
Lares,  penates,  OHG.  husgoia  or  herdgota,  Graflf  4,  151.  Home- 
sprites  are  called  hus-knechtJeen,  Miillenh.  p.  318,  haus-puken ; 
Russ.  domovoy  ;  tomtar,  Dyb.  4,  26;  Finn,  tonttu,  Gastrin  167. 
On  Span,  duende,  duendecillo  conf.  Diez's  Wtb.  485 ;  couroit 
comme  un  lutin  par  toute  sa  demeure,  Lafont.  5, 6.  A  genius  loci 
is  also  Agathodaemon,  Gerh.  in  Acad.  ber.  '47,  p.  203-4;  conf. 
the  bona  socia,  the  good  holden,  the  bona  dea,  bona  fortuna  and 
bonus  euenttis  worshipped  by  the  country  folk,  Ammian.  Marc. 
582-3.  The  puk  lives  in  cellars,  Mone's  Schausp.  2,  80-6;  niss 
puk,  niss  pug,  Miillenh.  pp.  318.  325;  nisebuk,  niskepufe«  321-4. 
ML6.  puk  (rh.  struk,  bftk),  Upstand.  1305.  1445.  Lett.  puhkLf, 
dragon,  kobold,  Bergm.  152;  cont  pixy. 

p.  502  n.]  So,  Manghing  like  pixies.^  [Other  expressions 
omitted.] 

p.  503.]  To  the  earliest  examples  of  kobold,  p.  500  n.,  add 
Lodovicus  caboldus,  yr.  1221,  Lisch,  Meckl.  urk.  3,  71  [later  ones, 

including  Cabolt,  Kaboldisdhorpe,  &c.,  omitted] . To  speak '  in 

koboldes  spräche'  means  very  softly,  Hagen's  Ges.  Abent.  3,  78. 
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A  concealed  person  in  Enenkel  (Ranch  1^  316)  says:  ich  rede  in 
chowolcz  wise.  Lessing  1^  292  :  the  kobold  must  have  whispered 
it  in  my  ear.  Luther  has  kobold  ia  Isa.  34^  14.  cobel,  der 
schwarze  teufel,  die  teuEels-hure,  Mathesius  1562,  154^.  Öo6e- 
linus,  a  man^s  name^  Moneys  Heldens.  13. 15.     Hob,  a  homesprite^ 

Hone's  Tablebk  3,  657  (conf.  p.  503,  n.  1). May  we  bring 

in  here  the  klabauter-msbU,  A^i/^er-man,  MüUenh.  p.  320^  a  ship- 
sprite,  sometimes  called  kalfater,  Mabater-iaeLU,  Temme's  Pom. 
sag.  no.  253,  Belg.  kaboter-maji  ?  Nethl,  coubouton,  Br.  Gher. 
719.  The  taterman,  like  the  kobold,  is  painted:  '' m&let  einen 
faterman/'  Jnn geling,  545. 

p.  505.]  At  Cologne  they  call  homesprites  heizemänncher, 
Firmen.  1,  467.  Knecht  Heinz  in  Fischart's  Spiel.  367,  and 
knecht  Heinrich.  A  tom-cat  is  not  only  called  Hinze^  but  Heinz, 
Henz,  and  a  stiefel-knecht  (bootjack,  lit.  boot-servant)  stiefeU 
henz  (boot-puss),  coming  very  near  the  resourceful  Puss-in-boote. 
The  tabby-cat  brings  you  mice,  corn  and  money  overnight ;  after 
the  third  service  you  can't  get  rid  of  her,  MüUenh.  p.  207.  A 
serviceable  tom-cat  is  not  to  be  shaken  off,  Temme's  Pom.  sag. 
p.  318.  House-goblins^  like  the  moss-folk,  have  in  them  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  apes,  which  also  are  trained  to  perform 
household  tasks,  conf.  Felsenbnrg  1,  240.  The  Lettons  too  have 
a  miraculous  cat  Runzis  or  Rmikis,  who  carries  grain  to  his 
master,  Bergm.  p.  152;  conf.  the  homesprites  Hans,  Pluquet^s 
Contes   pop.   12,  Hänschen,   Somm.   pp.   33-4,   171,   and    Good 

Joliann,  Müllenh.  p.  323. On  tbe  Wolterkens  conf.  MüUenh. 

p.  318.  In  Holstein  they  call  knecht  Ruprecht  Roppert  319, 
with  whom  and  with  Woden  Kuhn  compares  Robin  Hood,  Hpt^s 
Ztschr.  5^  482-3.  For  the  nisJcen,  and  the  nis,  nispuJc,  nesskuk 
consult  MüUenh.  318-9.  The  home- sprite,  like  the  devil,  is 
occas.  called  Stepchen,  Somm.  33.  171;  and  lastly,  Billy  blind, 
Minstr.  2,  399. 

p.  506.]  The  spirits  thump  and  racket,  Goethe  15,  131. 
Klopferle  (knockerling)  rackets  before  the  death  of  one  of  the 
family  with  which  he  lives,  G.  Schwab's  Alb.  p.  227.  'Was  fur 
ein  polter-geist  handtiert  (bustles)  durch  die  lichten  zimmerf 
Günth.  969 ;  plagegeist,  Musffius  4,  53 ;  rumpeUgeist,  8.  Prank's 
Chron.  212**;  'ez  rumpelt  staete /ür  sich  dar,'  Wasserbär  112; 
bozen  or  mumaniz  in  the  millet- field,  Reimdich  145;  alpa-butz, 
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alp  dcemoD,  Vonbnn  p.  46-7-8.  '  Quoth  the  mother :  Nit  gang 
hinuBZ^  der  mummel  (or,  der  man)  ist  dusz ;  for  the  child  feareth 
the  mummel  (man)/  Keisersbg's  Bilgr.  166^.  To  vermummen 
and  verbutzen  oneself^  H.  Sachs  i.  5,  534®.  Not  only  Rumpelstilt, 
but  Knirfiher,  Gebhart,  Teperitiren  (MüUenh.  p.  306-7-8),  Titieli 
Türe  (Sv.  folkv.  1,  171)  must  have  their  names  guessed.  Other 
names  :  Kugerl,  Zingerle  2,  278,  Stutzlawutzla,  Wolfs  Ztschr. 
2,  183. 

p.  507.]  The  butzen-hansel  is  said  to  go  in  and  out  through 
the  open  gutter,  as  other  spectres  pass  through  the  city  moat, 
MüUenh.  p.  191.  Buzemannes,  a  place  in  Franconia,  MB.  25, 
110-1;  PutzmanSy  ib.  218.  387.  Lutbertus  qui  hudde  dicitur, 
Gerhardua  dictna  hudde,  Sudendf.  pp.  69.  70.  89  (yr.  1268), 
hutzen-antlitz,  mask,  Anshelm  1,  408.  Garg.  122**;  hutzen^ 
hkider,  Ansh.  3,  411 ;  does  butzen,  ptUzen  strictly  mean  to  mask 
oneself?  The  Swiss  böög,  bögh,  iröö^  =  mask,  bugbear.  Staid.  1, 
202.  230;  böggen-weise,  a  Shrovetide  play.  Schreib.  Taschenb. 
'40,  230;  bögglman,  Lazarillo  Augsb.  1617,  p.  5  (?).  Bröög 
seems  akin  to  bruogo,  AS.  brdga  =  terror,  terriculamentum. 

p.  508.]  On  the  Fr.  follet,  conf.  Diefenb.  Celt.  1,  182.  The 
folet  allows  the  peasant  who  has  caught  him  three  wishes,  if  he 
will  not  show  him  to  the  people,  Marie  de  Fr.,  Fables,  p.  140. 
The /ar/ade^  de  Poissy  comes  out  of  the  fireplace  to  the  women 
who  are  inspecting  each  other's  thighs,  and  shows  his  backside. 
Reveille-matin,  p.  m.  342.  '  Malabron  le  luiton/  Gaufrey,  p.  169. 
O.Fr.  ra6af= lutin.  M.Neth.  rebas,  Gl.  to  Lekensp.  p.  569.  In 
Bretagne,  Poulpikan  is  a  roguish  sprite,  repres.  as  husband  of 
the  fay,  and  found  in  Druidic  monuments.  Lett,  kehms,  Jcehmis, 
goblin,  spectre;  also  lulkis,  Bergm.  145.  Is  götze,  Uhl.  Volksl. 
754  a  goblin  ? 

p.  511.]  'HöddJee  howls  ^  =  it  is  stormy,  Hildesh.  stiftsfehde 
pp.  48.  91.  Falke  thinks  the  whole  story  of  Hödeke  is  tmmped 
up,  Trad.  corb.  135.  Hütchen  is  a  little  red  mannikin  with 
sparkling  eyes,  wears  a  long  green  garment,  Somm.  pp.  26-9. 
30.  171.  In  Voigtland  they  tell  of  the  goblin  Pump-hut,  who 
once  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  Pausa,  always  worked  hard 
as  a  miller^ 8  man,  and  played  many  a  roguish  trick,  Bechst.  in 
Nieritz  volks-kal.  '46,  pp.  78 — 80.  The  same  Pwmp-hut  in 
Westphalia,  Kuhn's  Westf.  sag.  2,  279;  mentioned  even  in  Insel 
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Felsenbg,  Nordh.  1746,  2,  366—370.  About  Münster  they  dis- 
tingaish  between  timp-hüte  and  lang -hüte  :  the  former  are  small, 
wrinkled,  hoary,  old-fashioned,  with  three-cornered  hats ;  the 
latter  tall,  haggard,  in  a  slouched  hat.  Timp-hat  bestows  posi- 
tive blessings,  long-hat  keeps  off  misfortune.  They  live  mostly  in 
the  barn  or  a  deserted  loft,  and  slowly  turn  a  creaking  windlass. 
In  fires  they  have  been  seen  to  stride  out  of  the  flames  and  strike 
into  a  by-way.     Conf.  the  homesprite  DaUkopp,  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl. 

1,  394.  Elsewhere  they  live  in  a  corner  behind  tlis  oven,  under 
the  roof-beam,  or  in  gable-holes,  where  a  board  is  put  out  to 
attract  them,  Miillenh.  pp.  321-2.  332.5-7.     Hpt's  Lausitzer  sag. 

•  1, 56  seq. The  goblin  sits  on  the  hearth,  flies  out  at  the  chimney, 

shares  the  peasant's  room,  Somm.  p.  27-9.  Spirits  in  the  cellar, 
over  the  casks,  Simplic.  2,  264-5  ',  conf.  Abundia  (pp.  286. 1056). 
The  goblin  carries  things  to  his  master,  but  can  only  bring  a 
certain  quantity,  and  will  change  masters  if  more  be  demanded, 
Somm.  p.  27  (see  p.  512).  He  fetches  milk  from  other  men's 
cows,  like  the  dragon,  the  Swed.  bare  (p.  1090)  and  the  devil; 
here  he  encroaches  on  the  witch  and  devil  province.  He  helps 
in  milking,  licks  up  the  spilt  drops,  Miillenh.  p.  325.  Goblins 
curry  down  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  have  their  favourite  beasts, 
Somm.  p.  36-7;  hence  the  name  futter-mannchen,  Börner's 
Orlagau  p.  241-8.  A  homesprite  bier-esel  in  Kuhn's  Nordd.  sag, 
no.  225,  conf.  pp.  423.  521.  They  speak  in  a  tiny  voice,  'in  ko- 
boldes  spräche,'  Miillenh.  p.  335.  Hagen's  Ges.  Abent.  3,  78 ; 
and  yet :  mit  grozer  stimme  er  dd  schrei  79.  As  nothing  was 
B?en  of  king  Yollmar  but  his  shadow,  so  is  Good  Johann  like  a 
shadow,  Miillenh.  p.  323.  They  are  often  seen  in  the  shape  of 
a  toad,  pp.  355.  330,  also  as  torn  or  tabby  cat  (Suppl.  to  505). 
The  Albanians  imagine  their  homesprite  vittore  as  a  little  snake, 
Hahn's  Lieder  136.     A  good  description  of  the  hobold  in  Firmen. 

2,  237-8.  The  herb  agermund,  Garg.  88**,  seems  conn,  with 
Agemund,  the  house- daemon  in  Beinardus. 

p.  511.]  The  homesprite  being  olKovpo^,  agathodaemon  (p. 
485-6),  there  is  milk,  honey  and  sugar  set  on  the  bench  for  him, 
as  for  the  nnke,  Schweinichen  1, 261.  In  the  Schleswig- Hoi  stein 
stories  they  must  always  have  pap  or  groats,  with  a  piece  of 
butter  in.  The  goblin  has  the  table  spread  for  him,  Somm.  p.  82. 
Napf-hans  is  like  the  Lat.  Lateranus,  Arnob.  4,  6;  Lateranus 
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fleus  est  focorum  et  genius,  adjectusque  hoc  nomine,  quod  ex 
latercolis  ab  hominibus  crudis  caminorum  istud  exaedificetar 
genus  .  .  •  per  humani  generis  coquinas  currit,  inspiciens  et 
explorans  quibnsnam  lignorum  generibus  suis  ardor  in  foculis 
excitetar^  habitudinem  fictilis  contribuit  vasculis,  ne  flammarum 
dissiliant  vi  victa,  curat  ut  ad  sensum  palati  suis  cum  jocnn- 
ditatibns  yeniant  rerum  incorruptarum  sapores,  et  an  rite  pul- 
menta  condita  sint,  praegustatoris  fuugitur  atque  experitur  officio. 
Härtung  2,  109  says  it  is  Vulcanits  caminorum  deus;  certainly 
Varro  in  fragm.  p.  265  ed.  Bip.  makes  Vulcan  the  preserver  of 
pots :  Vulcanum  necdum  nooae  lagenae  ollarum  frangantur  ter 
precatur  (conf.  p.  447). 

p.  512.]  A  goblin  appears  as  a  monk,  Somm.  pp.  35.  172-3. 
With  Shelly  coat  conf.  Schellen-moriz  153-4.  Homesprites  de- 
mand but  trifling  wages,  as  in  the  pretty  story  of  a  serving 
daemon  who  holds  the  stirrup  for  his  master,  guides  him  across 
the  ford,  fetches  lion's  milk  for  the  sick  wife,  and  at  last,  when 
dismissed,  asks  but  five  shillings  wages,  and  gives  them  back  to 
buy  a  bell  for  a  poor  church,  using  the  remarkable  words:  magna 
est  mihi  consolatio  esse  cum  filiis  hominum,  Cansar  Heisterb. 
5,  36.  On  the  Spanish  goblin^s  cunirucho  tamano,  observe  that 
the  lingua  mstica  already  said  tammana  for  tarn  magna,  Nieb.  in 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  Acad.  '22,  257. 

p.  513  n.]  The  alleriirken  is  a  puppet  locked  up  in  a  box, 
which  brings  luck,  Miillenh.  p.  209  ;  conf.  '  he's  got  an  oaraunl 
inside  him,'  KM.  183  (infra  p.  1203).  Wax  figures  ridiculously 
dressed  up,  'which  we  call  glücks-männchen,'  10  eben,  p.  357; 
conf.  the  glüches-pfennig ,  Prediger  märchen  16,  17,  also  the  well- 
known  ducaten-kacker,  and  the  doll  in  Straparola  (5,  21).  KM^. 
3,  287.  291.  The  Mönöloke  is  a  wax  doll  dressed  up  in  the 
devil's  name,  Miillenh.  p.  209 ;  conf  the  dragedukke,  a  box  out  of 

which  you  may  take  as  much  money  as  you  will. A  homesprite 

can  be  bought,  but  the  third  buyer  must  keep  him,  Miillenh. 
p.  322.  One  buys  a  poor  and  a  rich  goblin,  Somm.  p.  33.  Such 
sprites  they  made  in  Esthonia  of  tow,  rags  and  fir-bark,  and  got 
the  devil  to  animate  them,  Possart's  Esthl.  p.  162  ;  more  exactly 
described  in  the  Dorp,  verhandl.  i.  2,  89.  So  the  shamans  make 
a  fetish  for  the  Samoyeds  out  of  a  sheep-skin,  Suomi  '46, 
p.  37-8-9. 
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p.  516.]  On  the  manducus,  see  O.  Mulleins  Etr.  2,  101  (conf. 
p.  1082).  '  Qaid  si  aliqno  ad  ludos  me  pro  mcmduco  locem  ?  quia 
pol  clare  crepito  dentibus/  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  6,  52.  This  too  is  the 
place  for  scliemen:  'als  dakten  sich  die  schamn  (1.  Schemen)  e,  do 
si  diu  hint  schrakien  mit/  to  frighten  children  with,  Jüngl.  698. 
Are  Schemen  masks  ?  conf.  '  schönbart '  for  schem-bart,  OHG. 
scema= larva,  persona,  like  hage-bart,  Schm.  3,  362.  Graff  6, 
495.  On  Ruprecht  see  Kuhn  in  Hpt^s  Ztschr.  5,  473.  von  den 
sogenandten  Rupperten,  die  sich  '  bunt  und  rav^h  untereinander 
anziehen,^  or  '  einen  rauchen  pelz,'  3  erzn.  369.  Knecht  Ruprecht 
(or  Erampus,  Klaubauf,  meister  Strohbart)  is  St.  Nicolas's  man, 
Ziska's  Oestr.  volksm.  49,  110.  Hollepeter,  Wolfs  Ztschr.  2,  194. 
'  dich  müez  der  Semper  machen  g'sunt,'  the  devil  have  the  curings 
of  you !  Ring  14**,  5.  To  him  corresp.  old  Orumbus  with  the 
rod,  Firmen.  2,  45,  and  Fiele  Oig  (fidele  geige  ?)  of  the  Kuh- 
ländchen,  described  in  Schlegel's  Mus.  4,  119.  Walloon  ^hans-- 
croufe,  valet  de  S.  Nicolas,'  our  Hans  Buckel  (croufe  =  bosse), 
Grandgagn.  1,  271.  As  Niclashas  a  man,  Gargantua  has  a  drole 
in  his  retinae,  Mem.  celt.  5, 393-4.  Oar  knecht  Ruprecht  is  Russ. 
buka,  Gretsch  p.  109,  Lett,  bubbulis.  His  Styrian  name  of  Klauh^ 
auf  resembles  the  rointerklaub,  Wolkenst.  p.  67.  A  sooty  face 
belongs  to  the  phallophorus  also,  Athen.  5,  254.  St.  Peter,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  Ruprechtes  representative,  when  journeying 
with  Christ,  always  behaves  as  a  good-natured  simpleton. 

As  people  sacrificed  to  forest-women  (p.  432),  so  they  did  to 
subterraneans,  Miillenh.  p.  281.  On  feast-days  the  Ossetes  place 
a  portion  of  the  viands  in  a  separate  room  for  the  homesprite  to 
eat ;  they  are  miserable  if  he  does  not,  and  are  delighted  to  find 
a  part  of  them  gone,  KohPs  Süd-russl.  1,  295.  A  Roman  setting 
out  on  a  journey  took  leave  of  the  familiaris  :  'etiam  nunc  saluto 
te,  familiaris,  priusquam  eo,'  Plant.  Mil.  gl.  iv.  8,  29. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
GIANTS. 

p.  518.]  In  some  ways  men,  elves  and  giants  stand  related  as 
men,  angels  and  devils.  Giants  are  the  oldest  of  all  creatures, 
and  belong  to  the  stone-age.  Here  we  have  to  make  out  more 
fully,  that  giants  and  titans  are  the  old  nature-gods. 
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p.  520.3  Mere  descriptive  epithets  of  giants  are :  der  groze 
man,  Ernst  469.  4288;  der  michel  man,  .Lanz.  7705 ;  der  michel, 
der  groze,  Altd.  bl.  2,  149.  So  of  their  coantrj :  unhundigez  Idnt^ 
Both.  625,  and  der  riesin  lande  761  (  =  iötan-heini,  p.  580);  of 
their  nation:  unkundigiu  diet  680.  The  ON.  iotunn,  AS.  eoien 
is  supported  by  the  dimin.  Etenca  (?).  Is  EtiovM  (for  Oxionas) 
in  Tac.  Germ.  46  the  same  word  ?  Hpt*s  JZtschr.  9,  256.-  Snrely 
liethenesberg,  hsdenesbg,  hettesnasmont,  etanasbg  in  Chart.  Sithiense 
158.  80.  160-2  are  not  heathen's  hill  nor  hätenbg?  Gi»aff  U 
370  has  Entineehurc  (conf.  p.  525).     Etenesleha,   Dronke   233*. 

Leo  in  Vorles.  über  d.  gescb.  d.  Dent,  volks  1,  112  agrees 

with  me  in  tracing  the  word  to  ON.  eta,  AS.  etan ;  conf.  mann" 
aeta  (p.  520n.  and  Snppl.  to  555),  the  giant^s  name  Wolfes  niage 
(Sappl.  to  557),  and  a  giant  being  addressed  as  '  dA  ungaeher 
fraz!'  Dietr.drach.  288^  Ssk.  kravyad,  Bopp's  Gr.  §  572.  Finn-, 
turilas,  tnrsas,  tnrras  =  ec2aa?,  gluto,  gigas;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  two  words  for  giantess,  ttyöjätär,  lit.femina  voraz,  fr.  sjön 
=edo,  and  jtuijotar,  lit.  femina  bibax,  fr.  jnon=bibo,  Schiefner's 
Finn.  w.  606-8.— —Schafarik  1,  141  connects  iöfcun,  jätte  with 
gHa  in  Massageta,  Thnssagete  (p.  577n.).  Thorlacius  sp.  6,  p.  24 
thinks  iotar,  iötnar,  risar  are  all  one.  Bask  on  the  contrary 
distingnishes  Jötunheimar  (jättemes  land)  from  Joilamdi  (jydernes 
land),  likewise  Jotann  (gigas)  from  Jöti  (a  Jute),  Afh.  1,  77-8. 
6DS.  736;  he  takes  the  iötnar  to  be  Finns  (more  exactly  Kvaener), 
and  Jotnnheimar  perhaps  Hälogaland,  Afh.  1,  80-6;  bnt  in  a 
note  to  S89m.  83  he  identifies  the  iötnar  with  the  Eistir,  Swed. 
jdiie  ochjatiesa,  Cayallins  25.  467.  Jettha,  Jettenberg  may  be  for 
Jeecha,  Jechenberg,  as  Jechelbnrg  became  Jethelberg.  Jetene- 
burg,  Oetenburg  occnr  in  deeds  of  the  13th  cent.,  Wipperm.  nos. 
41.  60.  Jettenbach  on  the  Handsrück,  Höfer's  ürk.  p.  37.  The 
giant's  mnnohing,  'mesan,'  p.  519,  should  be  mesan,  OHG. 
maosan. 

p.  522.]  It  seems  that  ßn/rja  ]7io$  in  SsBm.  82''  does  not  mean 
torridomm  gens,  bnt  stands  for  ]7ursa,  )>yr8a.  With  Dan.  tosse 
conf.  dysse^troll,  Sv.  foms.  1,  92-8.  Grendel  is  called  a  ßyrs, 
Beow.  846.  As  the  mne  ßurs  in  ON.  corresp.  to  ßom  in  AS.,  we 
have  even  in  ON.  a  giant  named  Böl-^om,  Ssam.  28*.  Sn.  7 ; 
should  it  be  B&])?om,  fire-thorn  ?  It  is  strange  that  Alvts,  though 
a  dwarf,  says  :  ßursa  liki  J^ycci  mer  &  )7er  vera,  Sffim.  48*.    OHG. 
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'dum/«  =  Ditis,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  329\  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  169.  'm«re 
von  eime  tursen/  KM.'  3^  275.     In  Thuringia  the  ihursehemantit 

'Sechst.  March.  68.  We  still  say  '  der  torsch.'  To  the  Aastrian 
families  of  Lichtenfels,  Tiernstein^  Banheneok  and  Banhenstein 

-the  by-name  türse,  Ls,t.  iurso,  was  habitual  in  the  12 — 15th  cents.^ 
Heiligenkr.  1,  82.  4«.  127.  179.     2,  14.  26.     Women  were  called 

itursin,  see  Leber's  book.  Türsemül,  peasant's  name^  MsH.  3, 
.293^.  '  in  thwisloun;  Falke's  Trad.  Corb.  100-1.  354.  Saracho 
p.  7,  no.  81,  ed.  Wigand  281-4.  420 ;  ttirsen^vwe,  etc.  Mone's  Anz. 
6,  281  ;  Thyrsentritt,  E.  of  Lechthal,  SteuVs  Rhät  143;  Tirschen- 
tritt,  Dirschentritty  GümheVs  Bair.  Alpe  pp.  217.  247;  Dursgesesz, 

'Landau's  Wüste  örter  in  Hessen  p.  377 ;  Türschenwald  in  Salsach 

•dale,  M.  Koch  221;  TürBtwmM,  Weisth.  4,  129.     Renvall  has 

Finn,  turaas,  turrasy  iurrisas,  ^um«  giant,  <un7a«=homo  edax, 

Yorax;  merittirscuf,  Schröter  p.  135.   Petersen  p.  42.   GDS.  122-3. 

Dionys.  Halio.  1,21  thought  the  Tvpfyqvol  were  so  called  be- 

«canse  they  reared  high  towers,  rvpati^.    That  agrees  with  the 

i^ants'  buildings  <(p.  584-5). 

^p.*524.]    On  Hnnen-beds  and  Hnnen,  see  Janssen's  Drentsche 

•oudheden  pp.  167—184,  conf.  GDS.  475.      Does  the  Westph. 

'iletind-kleid,  graye*clothes,  mean  hünen-kleid?    or  hence-going 

«clothes,  as  ia  seme  parts  of  Westphalia  a  dying  man's  last  com- 

«innion  was  called  henne-kost  f 'Als  ein  hiune  gelidet,'  having 

giant's  limbs,  Troj.  kr.  29562 ;  liiui\e  is  often  used  in  J.  y.  Soest's 
Marg.  von  limburg  (Hone's  Ans,  '34,  218) ;  Ortleip  der  hiunCf 
La  3,  401;  ''der  groten  hunen  (gigantam),'  B.  d.  kon.  112. 
Strangely  the  hnhnen  in  Firmen.  1,  325  are  dwarfs,  sabterraneans, 
who  are  short-lived,  and  kidnap  children,  though  like  hunen  they 
live  in  a  hill;  conf.  the  hiinnersk^s,  Kuhn's  Weetf.  sag.  1,  63-4. 
As  the  ON.  hAnar  is  never  qaite  synonymoos  with  iötnar  and 
]mrsar,  so  the  heunen  are  placed  after  the  giants  aa  a  yonnger 
race,  Baader's  Sag.  no.  887.     GDS.  475. 

p.  525.]     Other  examples  of  AS.  ent :  gel^fdon  (believed)  on 
dedde  entas,  AS.  homil.  1,  366;  on  enta  hl&ve  (cave),  Kemble  4, 

49  ;  on  entan  blew  5,  265. Entinea-hnrc,  Graff  1, 370 ;  EnzinS' 

perif,  MB.  2,  197 ;  Jnnn-var,  Hess.  Ztschr.  1,  246,  like  Ruosel- 
mannes  var.  Hone's  Anz.  '36,  300 ;  ad  giganteam  viam,  entishen 
wee,  Wien.  sitz.  ber.  4,  141 ;  von  enten  swarz  unde  grft  kan  ich 
nit  vil  sagen,  EM. '  3,  275. 
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p.  525.]  Mercnry  is  called  '  se  gygand '  (p.  149) ;  die  ghigante, 
gigante^  Eose  5135-82.  Biöm  writes  gigr,  Aasen  152^  has  jygger, 
gyvr  for  gygr  (conf.  'ze  Givers/  Sappl.  to  961) ;  giögra,  Faye 
6.  A  giant  is  called  kämpe,  MüUenh.  pp.  267.  277.  Otos  and 
Ephialtes^  gigantes  though  not  Cyclopes^  are  sons  of  Poseidon^ 
and  the  cyclop  Polyphemus  is  another.  Ace.  to  Dint.  3^  59  and 
the  Parz.  and  Tit.  (p.  -690  n.),  monsters  were  born  of  women  who 
had  eaten  forbidden  herbs. 

p.  526.]  Does  Hrisberg  stand  for  Wrisberg  ?  Liintzel's  Hil- 
desh.  23.     rtesen-kint,  Laarin  2053.  2509.  2604^  and  enzen-kint, 

like  menschen-kind^  son  of  man. A  Lubbes-stein  in  MüUenh. 

no.  363,  p.  272 ;  Lupperis-grab,  Vilmar  in  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  79 ; 
Liippenharty  I/iippental,  Moneys  Anz.  6,  229;  die  Lupbode, 
Prohle's  TJnterharz  p.  212,  conf.  lüppe,  poison  (p.  1151).  ON. 
leifi,  gigas,  oleifij  hamanns ;  rumr,  vir  immanis,  gigas.  Whence 
comes  trigene  =s  gigantes  ?     Graff  5,  512. 

p.  526.]  öi/r=oreas,  SsBm.  143^  (Sappl.  to  525).  Other 
terms  for  giantess :  fala,  Saem.  143*»  (conf.  p.  992) ;  hala  143^ 
144^;  OriSr  in  Sn.  113  is  the  name  of  a  g^gr,  and  her  staff  is 

named  Oridarvölr  114. Troll  is  both  monster  and  gianf :  ertu 

troll,  Vatnsd.  292 ;  )^  J^ykki  mer  troll,  Isl.  sog.  2,  365 ;  hälf-tröll, 
Nialss.  0.  106.  120;  irölla^skog,  Landn.  5,  5;  trölla-sheiS',  curri« 
calam  gigantnm  (Snppl.  to  85);  in  Faroe,  trölla-botn  is  giants' 
land.  Trollrygr,  Trollagrof,  Werlanff's  Greuzb.  16.  22. 35.  Michel 
Beham  had  heard  '  troll  ^  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  says  Moneys 
Anz.  4,  450 ;  bat  the  word  had  been  at  home  on  German  soil  long 
before  that :  Yor  diesem  trolle,  Ortn.  338,  2 ;  er  schlag  den  trollen 
Liederb.  (1582)  150;  ein  rollet*  troU  215;  tointertrolle,  Mooe's 
Anz.  6,  236 ;  '  exsnrge  sede,  tu  trolgast,  cito  recede '  says  a  verse 
of  the  14th  cent.,  Hpt^s  Ztschr.  5,  463;  einen  dmlgast  laden, 
Weisth.  1,  552;  de  DruUhaghsne,  Erhard  p.  144  (yr  1118);  be- 
trullet,  Tit.  5215  (El.  sehr.  4,  336).  Bat  whence  comes  the  Fr. 
drole,  form,  draule  ?  It  is  rather  a  goblin  like  the  M.  Neth. 
drollen,  Belg.  mns.  2,  116.  Kilian  sab  ▼. ;  conf.  Gargantaa^s 
drole  (Suppl.  to  516). 

p.  527.]  Mylzinunt  kalnay,  giants'  hills,  mylzynum  käpay, 
giants'  graves,  Karl.  send.  1,  46-7.  Boh.  obor  appears  as  hobr  in 
Wend.  TolksL  2,  268*.  On  the  giants'  name  Volot,  Velet,  Wele^ 
tabusg  WÜZ,  conf.  p.  1081  n.    The  ylyavrei;  of  the  Greeks  lived  in 
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Thrace,  Pans.  1,  25 ;  conf.  the  Arimaspi  and  Cyclopes,  and  the 
Ind.  r&kshasas  (p.  555).  To  the  Hebrews  the  Rephaim,  Anakim, 
Nephilim  were  giant  nations,  Berthean^s  Israel,  p.  142-3-4. 

p.  528.]  The  size  of  giants  is  expressed  in  varions  ways. 
Tityos,  son  of  Earth,  covers  nine  roods.  Od.  11,  577;  Otos  and 
Ephialtes  in  their  ninth  year  were  cvveaTri/^^et?  in  breadth  and 
ivveopyvioL  in  length  11,  307  (conf.  !Ei/tavT09  rerpaTnfxy^,  mean- 
ing the  4  seasons,  Athen.  2,  263).  Dante^  Inf.  31,  58—66  poeti- 
cally fixes  the  stature  of  Nimrod  at  90  palms,  i.e.  54  feet,  which 
comes  to  the  same  as  Ephialtes's  9  fathoms.  '  Cyclopen  hoch 
sam  die  tanboume*  tall  aa  firs,  Ksrchr.  357;  'ir  reicht  in  knme 
an  die  hnie  (ye  reach  scarce  to  their  knees),  sie  tra^ent  kldfter- 
langen  hart/  beards  a  fathom  long,  Dietr.  u.  ges.  621.  Ovid's 
pictnre  of  Polyphemns  combing  his  hair  with  a  harrow,  and 
shaving  with  a  sithe,  is  familiar  to  ns.  Met.  13,  764. 

Giants  have  many  heads :  the  sagas  tell  of  three-headed,  six- 
headed,  nine-headed  trolds,  Asbjömsen  p.  1 02-3-4 ;  a  seven-Jieaded 
giant  in  Firmen.  1,  333^;  another  is  negenkopp  (9  head),  MüUenh. 
p.  450 ;  conf.  the  three-headed  wild  woman  in  Fr.  Amim's  March, 
1,  no.  8,  and  Conradus  Druheuptel,  MB.  29%  85  (254).  Pol. 
dziewi^-sil.  Boh.  dewe-sil,  dewet-sil  (nine-powered)  ==  giant.  The 
legend  of  Eeimo  is  in  Moneys  Unters,  p.  288  seq.,  conf.  Steub's 
Rhät.  p.  143.  Ital.  writers  of  the  16th  cent,  often  call  giants 
quatromani;  giants  with  13  elbows  in  Fischart's  Garg.;  Bilfinger 
in  Swabia  are  families  with  12  fingers  and  12  toes;  ' cum  sex 
digitis  nati,'  Hattemer  1,  305*;    conf.   'sextus   homini   digitus 

agnatus  inutilis,'  Pliny  1 1,  52. Even  the  one  eye  of  the  cyclops 

is  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  giants :  in  a  Norweg.  fairytide 
three  trolds  have  one  eye  between  them^  which  goes  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  and  is  passed  round,  Jäleträet  74-5 ;  conf.  KM.  no. 
130  (such  lending  of  eyes  is  also  told  pf  the  nightingale  and 
blindworm,  KM.  ed.  1,  no.  6).  Polyphemus  says :  Unum  est  in 
medio  lumen  mihi  fronte,  sed  instar  ingentis  clypei,  Ov.  Met.  13, 
850;  these  one-eyed  beings  the  Greeks  called  kyklöpes,  the 
Bomans  cocUtes :  coclites  qui  altero  lumine  orbi  nascuntur,  Pliny 
xi.  37,  35  ;  decem  coclites,  qaes  montibus  summis  Bhipaeis  fodere, 
Enn.  in  Varro  7,   71   (0.  Müller  p.   148) ;    conf.    Goth,  haihs, 

fiov6<l)0a\/io<;,  coecus,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  11. A  tail  is  attrib.  to 

the  giantess  HrlmgerSr,  Sasm.  144*.     Giants,  like  dwarfs,  are 
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sometimes  descr.  as  black:  frftinn  svarti  ^nvs,  Isl.  sog.  1,  207, 
conf.  Svart-höFSi ;  a  black  and  an  ash-grey  giant  in  Dybeck  4, 41. 
25.  As  Hrftngnir's  head  and  shield  were  of  stone,  Hymi's  haas 
(skull)  is  hard  as  stone,  Ssem.  56^.  Thorns  wife,  a  giantess,  is 
named  Jamsaxa.     The  age  of  giants  is  the  stone-age. 

p.  528.]  The  /tdj.  nadd-gö/gi,  Sffim.  98^,  seems  also  to  express 
the  nnbridled  arrogance  of  the  giant :  rUenmaezic,  der  werlte 
undersaezic,  Bit.  7837.  The  6r.  Aairidai,  are  braggarts,  and  akin 
to  the  Kentanrs. 

p.  529.]  The  11  th  cent,  spell '  twmbo  saz  in  berke  ....  tumb 
hiez  der  berc,'  etc.,  reminds  one  of  Marcellas '  bard.  p.  29  (Kl. 
sehr.  2, 129.  147-8)  :  atupidiuf  in  monte  sedebat;  and  conf.  Affen* 
berg,  Giegenberg,  Gkrachsberg  (p.  680-1),  Schalksberg.  Note 
that  the  iotann  too  is  called  dttrunnr  apa,  simiarum  cognatas. 
Seem.  55*.  The  Frozen  Ocean  is  named  Dambs-haf.  Biörn  says 
the  ON.  «^limr^gigas  (dammyT);  conf.  g^gr,  gingi  (p.  525).  In 
Fomm.  sog.  1,  804  the  heathen  gods  are  called  blindir,  daufir, 
dumbir,  dauffir, 

p.  580.]  On  Forniotr  see  GDS.  737.  hin  aldna  (g^gr),  Seem. 
5^.  Giants'  names:  Or-gemlir  (our  ur-alte),  pruff-gemlir,  Berg- 
gemlir  (var.  -gelmir).  The  vala  has  been  taught  wisdom  by  the 
old  giants,  she  says:  ec  man  iötna  ar  ofbama,  ^  er  forSom 
mik  froedda  hofSo,  S»m.  1\  The  good  faith  of  giants  is  re- 
nowned:  eotena  treowe,  Beow.  2187;  so  Wäinämöinen  is  called 
the  old  (wanha)  and  faithful  (waka)  and  trtie  (totinen).  Kale  v.  3, 

107;  so  is  God  (p.  21). Polyphemus  tended  sheep,  and  the 

Norse  giants  are  herdsmen  too : 

sat  )>&r  &  haugi  oc  sl6  hörpa 

g^gjar  hirtSir,  gla^r  Egdir,         Sffim.  6*. 

G^mir  owns  flocks,  and  has  a  shepherd  82^.  Thrymr  strokes  the 
manes  of  his  horses,  just  as  the  Chron.  Trudonis  (ChapeaTille  2, 
174)  speaks  of  'mann  comam  equi  delinire.'  Giants  know  nothing 
of  bread  or  fire,  Fr.  Amim's  Mär.  1,  no.  8;  the  Finn,  giants  do 
vnihoutßre,  Ueb.  d.  Finn,  epos  p.  89  (Kl.  sehr.  2,98).  Tet  they 
have  silver  and  gold,  they  even  bam  gold,  Dybeck  4,  33-8.  42 ; 
their  horses  wear  iron  rings  in  their  ears  4,  37.  43.  They  not 
only  bring  misfortune  on  the  families  of  man,  bat  bestow  luck  4, 
36,  e^nd  fruitfulness  4,  45.     Esp.  is  the  giantess,  the  giant's  wife. 
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sister^  mother,  merciful  and  helpful  to  heroes  (pp.  555.  1007-8)* 
Altd.  w.  8,  179.    Walach.  march,  p.  167. 

p.  531.]  A  latish  saga  distingu.  betw.  Jotunheim,  governed 
by  Geirrö*8r,  and  Risaland,  by  GoBmandr,  Pomm.  s.  3,  183.  The 
giants  often  have  the  character  of  older  Natare-gods^  so  that 
iötnar=godsj  Saem.  93*.  The  Serv.  divovi,  giants  (Vuk's  Pref.  to 
pt.  I.  of  new  ed.)  either  means  the  divine  (conf.  p.  194)  or  the 
wüd ;  conf.  divliy  =  ferns  [Slav.  div  =  wonder].  When  in  our 
kinder-marchen  nos.  5.  81-2  the  tailor,  the  carter  or  the  gamester 
intrude  into  heaven  (Wolfs  Ztsohr.  2,  2 — 7),  it  may  well  remind 
ns  of  the  titans  storming  Olympus ;  conf.  p.  575  on  angels  and 

giants. Giants  form  ties  of  love  with  gods  and  heroes :  thos 

Polyphemns  is  a  son  of  Poseidon,  Od.  1,  71  seq.  HrimgerSr  the 
giantess  wishes  to  pass  ar  night  with  the  hero,  Sasm.  141%  like 
the  witch  in  fairytales  and  Marpalie  in  Wolfdietrich.  Freyr 
bums  with  love  for  GerSr,  OSinn  spends  three  days  in  the  moun- 
tain with  Gunnlöd,  Gefion  the  &synja  has  sons  (bull-shaped)  by  a 
g^ant,  Sn.  1.  Yet  hostility  betw.  gods  and  giants  is  the  rule  : 
that  these  would  get  the  upper  hand,  but  for  Thdr's  enmity  to 
them,  the  Edda  states  even  more  distinctly  than  the  Swedish 
proverb : 

mikill  mundi  sat  iötna  ef  allir  lifSi, 

vsdtr  mundi  manna  und  Mi^garSi.         S«m.  77^. 

Conf.  Thors  pjäska  ett  qvinno  troll  baktill  ihaligt,  som  tros  fly 
for  blixten  in  i  ett  hus,  der  äskan  da  star  ned,  Almqv.  464* 
(pjäska  =  a  dirty  woman).  The  giant  again  is  as-grui,  terror 
asarnm. 

p.  532.]  ManagoU,  Pistor.  497.  Managold,  Neug.  77.  355. 
On  the  myth,  conf.  Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  134.  With  Fenja 
and  Menja,  who  grind  until  the  cuckoo  calls,  conf.  the  mill-maids 
and  cock-crow,  Gr.  epigr.  2,  56. 

p.  532.]  Pornald.  sog.  1, 469  says:  ' austan  at  Ymis  dyrum'; 
and  of  UUr:  'Ullr  rei-B  Tmesver,  enn  OSinn  Sleipni';  did  the 
horse  belong  to  Tmir?  Frosti,  Jökull,  horses'  names,  Sask's 
Afh.  1,  95.  Esth.  kiihna  isa,  wana  Pahkana,  Bocler  148.  If 
Tmir  comes  fr.  ymja,  stridere,  it  is  akin  to  Groth.  iumjo,  turba, 
noisy  crowd.  The  noise,  the  roar  of  giants  is  known  to  MHG., 
see  Dietr.  u.  Ges.  891 — 4.  458.  470 ;  is  that  why  they  are  likened 
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to  bellowing  balls?  Rask  in  Afh.  1^  88  derives  tbe  names  of 
Herkir  and  Herkja  fr.  Finn.  härJcä,  ox;  but  we  have  also  a  Germ, 
giant  Harga,  Wolfs  Ztschr.  2,  25ß,  conf.  Herka  (p.  2bS)  and  next 

note^  end. Giants  are  beings  of  Night:  those  of  India  grow 

stronger  than  heroes  at  twiliglit,  and  twice  as  strong  in  the  night, 
Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  2,  152.  A  Schleswig  giantess  is  '  die  schwarze 
Greet*  black  Meg,  MQUenh.  pp.  157.  269.  273-5 >  on  the  other 
hand  a  qneen  Margareta,  pp.  342.  14.  18. 

p.  533.]     The  Greeks  also  make  giants  live  on  reeks  and  hillsy 
Od.  9,  113-4.     They  are  animated  stones,  or  consist  partly  of 
stone,  or  they  tarn  into  stone«     The  giant  in  Miillenh.  p.  442!ha8^ 
a  stone  heart.     HrtmgerSr,  surprised  by  daylight,  stands  i  sieiiis 
liki,  Ssdtn.  145^;  conf.  the  Swed.  tales  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  503-4. 
Bader  no.  486.     Hati  iötann  sat  a  bergi,  8»m.  143*  (Suppl.  to 
530).     The  g^gr  lives  in  caves  of  the  rock  {hellir);  as  Brynhildr 
fares  to  Hel,  a  g^gr  cries  to  her :  '  skalta  i  gögnum  g&nga  eigi 
griotistudda  garffa  mtna  ! '  through  ray  stone-bailt  garth ;  and  B. 
answers  :  '  bregSa  eigi  mer,  hruSr  or  steint/  bride  of  stone,  S»m 
227  (see  p.  551).     'finna  j^eir  i  helli  nockvoram,  hvar  gygr  sat^ 
hon  nefndiz  Thöck/  Sn.  68.     A  giant's  cave  np  in  the  wild  moan 
tain,  Trist.  419, 10 — 20.    Berg-bui^^gid^nt  is  also  in  Landn.  4,  12 
and    Sasm.    52;    oonf.   berges  gnoz,   Er.    8043.      Hobergs-gubbe 
(p.  536.7).     Finn,  kallio,  rapes,  =  Goth,  hallas,  ON.  hallr,  hence 
kaleva,  gigas ;  another  Finn,  term  for  giant  is  vuoren  väki,  power 
of  the  mountain.     To  ßussin  af  biargi  corresp.  Tosseberg s-klätten, 
a  place  in  Yarmeland,  Bask's  Afh.  1,  91-2.     Note  the  term  berg- 
finder,  monntain-cattle,  for  Gefjon's  children  by  a  giant  are  oxen, 
Sn.  1.     One  giant  is  called  kuh-tod,  cow-death,  Miillenh.  no.  328; 
conf.  Herkir,  Herkja  in  preced.  note.     Giants  appear  as  wolves, 
Sn.  13. 

p.  534.]  The  giantess  pelts  with  stones,  the  giant  wears  a 
stone  crown,  Braanschw.  march,  p.  64.  Iron  will  not  bite  the 
giant :  '  troll,  er  )?ik  bita  eigi  iani/  Isl.  sog.  2,  364.  He  can  only 
be  floored  with  gold,  hence  Skiold  wraps  gold  about  his  club, 
Saxo  8.  Grendel  too  is  proof  against  iron  sword :  *  \one  synsca- 
&ka  »nig  ofer  eorSan  irenn,a  cyst,  gudbilla  nan  gretan  nolde,  Beow. 
1596.  Amliotr  in  Hervarars.  has  league^boots,  like  the  ogre  in 
Petit  ponoet;  they  denote  the  swift  pace  of  the  giant,  hence 
Diut.  1^  403:   'hine  fuor  der  herre,  tlende  alse  ein  rise  duot 
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Dyb.  4,  46.  Cavall.  1,  8.  9;  C50nf.  the  story  from  Usedom  (Kuhn 
in  Jrb.  d.  Berl.  ges.  f.  d.  spr.  5^  246).  A  captive  giant  is  to  be  let 
go  when  he's  palled  all  the  hair  off  a  cow's  hide,  bnt  he  mayn't 
pluck  more  than  one  hair  in  100  years,  Wieselg^en  459. 

p.  549.]  Similar  building  stories  in  MiiUenh.  nos.  410-2. 
Faye  p.  13.  A  Bavarian  tale  of  the  giant  builder,  in  which  a 
hammer  is  hurled,  Ober-bair.  arch.  &,  316-7.  A  horse  brings  the 
stones,  like  SvaffUfari,  Haltrich  29 ;  conf.  old  Bayard  at  Cologrne 
cathedral. 

p.  551.]  The  giantesses  spin  like  the  fays,  even  giants  spin, 
Firmen.  1,  328.  In  the  Olafssaga  Olaf  fights  the  margygr,  and 
brings  away  her  hand  as  trophy,  Fornm.  sog.  4,  56-7-8.  Bed- 
bearded  Olaf  is  called  Oiafr  liosiarpr  a  kar  4,  38.  His  pipuga 
skägg  could  also  be  explained  as  the  Dan.  pip^skiag,  first  beard. 

p.  552  n.}  Instead  of  the  words  in  Danske  v.  1,  223  the 
Kämpe  v.  155  has :  sprang  til  flinte-sten  lede  og  eorte.  In  Norske 
ev.  1,37.  2,  28  (new  ed.  162.  272) :  ßyve  %  flint,  with  anger. 
Norw.  Lapp,  gedgom,  I  turn  to  stone,  am  astounded.  MH6. 
wurde  ich  danne  snio  eime  eteine^  Herb.  8362;  conf.  ille  vir  in 
medio  ^a^  amore  lapis,  Propert.  ii.  10,  48.  Conversely :  in  baeten 
sine  gr6zen  liste  üz  eime  horten  steine  getragen,  Mor.  1562. 
Many  Swed.  tales  of  giants  whom  the  first  beam  of  sunrise  turns 
into  stone,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  503-4.  Cavall.  27.  Norske  ev.  162. 
The  mighty  king  Watzmann  is  believed  to  be  a  petrified  giant, 
Panz.  Beitr.  1,  246.  Frau  Hiitt  turns  into  stone  because  she  has 
rubbed  herself  with  crumbs,  DS.  no.  233;  people  sink  into  the 
ground  because  they^ve  trod  on  a  wheaten  roll,  Giesebrecht's 

Bait.  stud.  12,  126. Esp.  are  a  bride  and  bridegroom  often 

turned  into  stone,  DS.  no.  229.  MüUenh.  pp.  108-9.  595. 
Giesebr.  Bait  stud.  12,  114-5.  126.  These  'bride-stones'  are 
also  known  to  Norweg.  legend,  Faye  p.  4 ;  nay,  we  find  them 
in  France  in  the  noce  pitrifiee,  Michelet  2,  17,  and  even  in  the 
WallacL  march.  117.  Once  a  shepherd,  his  sheepdog  and  sheep 
were  changed  into  stone  by  frau  Wolle,  because  he  had  rejected 
her  petition  for  Wead,  Somm.  p.  11.  The  Wallachians  have  a 
similar  story  of  an  old  woman,  her 'son  and  her  sheep,  Schott 
114-5;  so  have  the  Servians,  Vuk's  Wtb.  p.  15».  Heinr.  v.  Her- 
ford  ad  ann.  1009  relates  after  Will,  of  Malmesb.  (ace.  to  Vincent 
25, 10)  how  people  in  a  Saxon  village  disturb  the  Christmas  festi- 
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val  by  singing  and  dancing  in  a  charchyard,  and  bow  tbe  priest 
dooms  tbem  to  dance  a  wbole  year ;  in  time  tEey  sink  up  to  their 
hips  in  tbe  ground,  till  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  absolved 
by  his  Grace  of  Cologne.  The  place  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Colovize  ;  snrely  these  are  the  men  of  Oolheke  who  danced  with 
what  they  took  for  stones^  DS.  no.  232.  A  1  dth  cent,  version  of 
the  story  in  Altd.  bl.  1,  54-5. 

p.  553.]  Strong  Jack'  is  sometimes  named  der  starke  Hannel 
(perk  Hermel),  Siegthal  p.  106.  Finn.  Hiiffi,  gen.  Hiiden^  Hii- 
denpoika=wild  man  of  the  woods^  gi&nt,  Salmel.  1^  242.  Lapp. 
Hiidda,  Hiita  is  a  malign  deity,  Soomi  '44  p.  30.  The  Esth. 
tale  of  Kallewepoeg  is  given  more  fully  in  Poss.  Estl.  p.  174-5. 
Lönroty  who  has  collected  from  60  to  70  giant- stories,  relates  in 
Krose's  Urgesch.  p.  177:  In  the  sea  near  Abo  stands  a  huge 
8tonSj  which  the  Finn,  giant  Kalevampoiha  hurled  at  the  first 
church  that  was  built.  He  was  going  to  the  church  himself,  when 
he  met  a  man  with  a  sackful  of  worn  shoes,  and  asked  him  how 
much  farther  it  was.  The  man  said,  'Yoa  see,  I've  worn  all 
these  shoes  through  on  my  way.'  Then  K.  took  up  the  stone  and 
slung  it,  but  it  missed  the  mark  and  fell  into  the  sea. 

p.  555.]  ON. '  iötunn  s&  er  BrAsi  h^ti,  bann  var  mikit  troll  ok 
mann-aeta/  Forum,  s.  3,  214.  0H6.  man-ezzo,  MHG.  man-ezze 
(p.  520n.),  AS.  mon.»ta^  Lith.  vyrlde,  viros  edens.  The  Poly- 
phemus legend  is  widely  diffused,  e.g.  Sinbad  on  his  third  voyage 
punches  out  the  oye  of  a  man-eating  giant ;  conf.  the  story  of 
Eigill,  Nilsson  4,  33.  MüUer^s  Sagenbib.  2,  612.  As  the  Oghu- 
zian  cyclop  takes  the  arrow  for  a  gnat,  so  in  our  Ring  p.  241 : 
'ich  waen,  mich  hab  ein  fleug  gestochen.'  Similar  tales  in  Konr. 
V.  Wiirzbg,  MS.  2,  205\  Altd.  w.  ä,  178;  esp.  coarse  is  the  ver- 
sion in  the  Leipzig  MS.,  Altd.  bl.  1, 122 — 7.  For  the  giant,  later 
stories  substitute  a  murderer,  Mone's  Anz.  'S7,  399.  400 ;  a  rob- 
ber,  WaL  march,  p.  167-8-9.  Poets  of  the  13th  cent,  make  12 
schächaBre  (robbers)  enter'  the  dwelling  of  a  tur»,  who  eats  up  11 
of  them,  MSS.  2,  331^     On  the  merciful  giantess,  conf.  p.  1008. 

p.  556.]  A  giant  gets  bigger  as  he  rises  out  of  the  ground, 
and  smaller  as  he  sinks  in  again,  Miillenh.  p.  266.  Giants  often 
take  the  shape  of  an  eagle  (p.  633),  e.g.  HrcBsvelgr,  Suttüngr, 
Thiazi,  Sn.  80-1;  they  are  born  as  wolves  18.  The  story  of  the 
flying  giantess  trespasses  on  Beast-legend,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4, 502-3. 
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p.  557.]  Our  Court-poets  have  preserved  here  and  there  a 
genuine  feature  of  the  folklore  about  giants :  Tristan  taking  the 
giant's  hand  with  him  (16195)  is  like  Beowulf  bringing  away 
GrendeFs.  Again,  the  old  gianUfafher  carrying  the  heroes  up  a 
hill  (Daniel  in  Bartsch  xxviii.)  occurs  not  only  in  Hero-legend, 
but  in  Folktale,  Müllenh«  p.  266.  Then,  the  giants  of  the 
Trütmunt  in  Goldemar  carry  Umg  poles,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  521 ; 
Bunze  swings  a  tree  over  his  shoulder,  Wolfd.  510 ;  one  giant  is 
named  Boumgarte  49«S,  3.  Asperi&n  is  styled  the  giants'  spile- 
ma/n,  Both.  2161.  In  Lancelot  17247  seq.  are  noticed  the 
giants'  ogen  verkeren,  tanden  criselen,  liofl  queken.  A  giant  couple 
in  Ecke  7  (Hagen  5,  8)  bear  the  names  vro  Eilte  and  her  Orime, 
oonf.  Giimr  and  Hildr,  Vilk.  saga  c.  16.  Note  the  giants' 
names  in  Dietr.  drach.,  OhcJeenboz,  Fidelnstoz,  Rumedenwalt, 
Schelledenwalt,  Bitterbich,  Bitterkrut,  Hohermuot,  KlingelboU ;  a 
Grandengrus f  Grandgrfts  118^.  126^  looks  Bomanoe,  like  Grand- 
gosier  (great  gullet)  in  Gargantua.  Wolfes-mage  (-maw)  reminds 
of  the  manservant  Wolves^darm  (-gut)  in  Helbl.  1,  372,  and  of 
the  Ssk.  Urkodara  (wolf's  belly).  Hitzig  308.  Norse  names: 
Buth  i  Skut,  Bolfi  Topp,  Band  %  Handel,  Elling,  Staff,  Dyb.  '45, 
97-9  (see  p.  557).  The  connexion  between  giants  and  gods  has 
been  pointed  out,  Suppl.  to  p.  531. 


CHAPTBB  XIX. 
CBEATION, 

p.  558  n.]  Conf.  Mnent  werden  (p.  746  n.) ;  zekein,  Wemh.  v. 
Niederrh.  11,  18.  Schelling  takes  chaos  to  be  the  Boman 
/anii«=:hianu8,  after  Festus  sub  v.  chaos.  The  material  sense 
is  also  found  in  the  expressions  '  ingunnen  werden,'  secari,  N. 
Arist.  95 ;  '  slti  ingunnen/  cloven,  Diemer  97,  26 ;  M.  Neth. 
ontginnen,  secare,  Fergftt  3461.  3565;  conf.  Hpt's  Ztschr.  8, 
18—20. 

p.  559.]  For  the  notion  of  creating,  the  AS.  has  the  word 
frurmceaft,  prima  creatio  :  God  is  fntmsceafla  fred,  Crodm.  195,9. 
The  Gothic  renders  /crto-t?  by  gaskafts.  On  our  schöpfen,  bilden, 
bilde  giezen,  see  p.  23 :  wsere  ich  nie  gebildet,  had  I  never  been 
shapen,  Tit.  3283.     Creature  in  the  Bible  is  in  OHG.  hant4ät, 
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manu  factam,  N.  Pd.  18,  2;  MHG.  hanUgetai. Haag  thinks 

Ymir  the  Pera.  Gajömars,  Gott.  Anz.  '53,  p.  1960.  The  Urth 
fr(ym  feet  or  legs  seems  to  be  remembered  in  an  0.  Fr.  poem : 
Fanuelj  whom  his  mother  had  conceived  out  of  the  smell  of 
flowers,  touches  his  thigh  with  a  knife  that  had  just  cut  an  apple; 
the  thigh  conceives  and  bears  St.  Anne;  conf.  Brahma's  creation 
(p.  571).     Ukko  yumala  rubs  his  hands,  presses  them  on  his  left 

knee,  and  makes  three  maidens,  Kalevala  9,  39^-44. Giants 

come  before  the  Ases  (p.  530-2) ;  the  vala  sings,  '  ek  man  iotna 
at  ofhoma*  Sffim.  1';  and  Saxo  divides  mathematici  into  (1) 
giganies,  (2)  magfi= Ases,  (3)  homines.  The  Indians  say  the  cow 
is  mother  of  the  world,  and  must  not  be  killed,  Holtzm.  Ind. 
sagen  1,  65.  Of  Bör^s  three  sons,  who  create  man,  it  is  said  in 
S»m.  1^ :  hioSum  ypto,  orbes  extulerunt,  they  set  on  high  the 
globes  of  heaven  (p.  701). 

p.  560  n.]  The  Indian  myth  also  accepts  a  creation  out  of  the 
e^9,  heaven  and  earth  being  eggshells,  Somadeva  1,  10;  conf. 
the  birth  of  Helen  and  the  Dioscoii  out  of  eggs. 

p.  561.]  Ashr  and  Embla  are  known  as  Es  and  Imlia  among 
the  Yenisei  Ostiaks,  Gastrin's  Beise  in  Sibirien.  The  division 
into  ond,  odr  and  la  ok  litr  is  also  found  in  Plutarch  4,  1154: 
'  spirit,  soul  and  body.' 

p.  561.]  To  giants,  men  appear  as  dwarfs :  they  nickname  us 
earthworms,  and  the  giant's  daughter  takes  the  ploughman  for  a 
warm  or  beetle  (p.  540).  As  dwarfs  are  made  out  of  maggots  in 
the  Edda,  so  are  men  out  of  ants  in  Ov.  Met.  7,  642 ;  conf.  the 
way  bees  are  brought  to  life  (p.  696).  As  fire  is  generated  by 
nibbing  wood,  so  are  animals  by  rubbing  the  materials  (Suppl.  to 
1100).     Hiisi  makes  an  elg  out  of  various  stuffs,  Kale  v.  7, 32  seq. 

p.  567.]  The  two  AS.  accounts  of  the  creatian  of  man  (p.  565, 
text  and  note)  derive  blood  from  fire,  whereas  the  Emsig  Code 
derives  it  from  water,  as  the  Edda  conversely  does  water  from 
blood.     The  eight  parts  were  known  to  the  Indians  also  (Suppl. 

to  571. The   Pris.   hfili,   ON.    heili  =  brain,   resembles    Lat. 

coelura,  Gr.  KoiXrj  KoiXia,  GDS.  681.  Godfrey  of  Viterbo's  com- 
parison of  the  head  to  the  sky,  of  the  eyes  to  the  lights  of  heaven 
is  repeated  in  Walther  54,  27  :  '  ir  hovbet  ist  s6  wünnenrtch,  als 
ez  utn  himel  welle  sin,  d&  liuhtent  zwene  stemen  abe ; '  and  in 
MS.  2,  189^  the  eyes  are  called  stars;  conf.  himmel  and  gaums. 
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Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  541. A  tear  (thräne)  is  called  in  MHG.  mers 

tr&n,  wages  trftn^  Gramm.  1,  170.  The  Edda  accounts  for  the 
taste  of  sea- water  by  the  grinding  of  salt  oat  of  the  qnern  Grdtti. 
A  tear  bites^  like  salt ;  Bdxpv,  lacmma  [and  tehero,  tearas^  zähre] 
comes  from  dak^  to  bite.  The  Etym.  magn.  564^  45  says  :  Ev^* 
pltov  Bk  ßvvffv  riiv  OaKaacav  Xeyef  olov — iro\vrpo<f>a  Sdxpva 
ßuvff^ — TOv<;  ä\a^  ßovkoiievo^  eiireiv,     Bi5i^='Iyo>,  GDS.  300. 

p.  570  n.]  An  Esth.  song  in  Herder  p.  m.  112  tells  of  one 
who  shaped  him  a  wife  ont  of  wood,  gilded  her  face,  and  silvered 
her  shoulders.  The  Egyptian  notion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
man  comes  very  near  that  of  the  Bible  :  Ptah  or  Neph  is  pic  to- 
nally repres.  '  turning  the  clay  for  the  human  creation/  Wilkin- 
son's Egyptians  p.  85. 

p.  570.]  Another  Ind.  story  of  the  creation  in  Suppl.  to  560  n. 
The  Pers.  doctrine  is,  that  heaven  and  fire  were  first  created, 
then  mountains,  then  plants,  then  beasts.  From  the  horns  of  the 
first  ox  sprang  fruits,  from  his  blood  grapes,  etc.,  Gorres  1^ 
282-8.  The  description  of  Atlas  in  Ovid's  Met.  4,  657  agrees 
with  the  Teutonic  myth  of  creation  far  more  closely  than  the 
notion  current  among  the  Greeks,  He  lets  Atlas  be  converted 
into  a  mountain-chain :  hair  supplies  the  forest,  his  shoulders 
and  arms  the  hills,  his  head  the  summit,  his  bones  the  stones. 

p.  571.]  The  older  Ind.  myth  makes  the  great  spirit^  mahan 
atmd,  produce  the  first  man  out  of  water;  Prometheus  too  forms 
men  of  earth  and  water,  Lucian's  Prom.  18 ;  ace.  to  Horace^ 
Od.  i.  16,  13,  he  tempers  the  given  ' limns'  with  every  possible 
ingredient^  conf.  Babr.  66.  The  Greenlanders  think  the  first 
man  was  made  of  earth,  and  the  first  woman  of  his  thumb,  Klemm 
2j  813,  as  Eve  was  of  Adam's  rib  ;  so  Dakshus  was  pulled  ont  of 
Brahma's  toe  (Suppl.  to  559).  The  eight  parts  occur  even  in  the 
Bigveda,  Kuhn  in  Höfer  1,  288. 

p.  573.]  For  analogfies  in  language  between  man  and  tree,  see 
Pott's  Zähl-meth.  234 — 6.  Äskr  and  other  masc.  names  of  trees 
indicate  man,  and  femin.  names  woman.  Askr,  Embla  begfin 
with  the  samjB  vowels  as  Adam,  Eve ;  conf.  Es,  Imlia  (Suppl.  to 
561). 

The  term  Kut-stam,  nation,  is  taken  wholly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  Otfr.  iii.  12,  7.  Plants  and  rocks  are  not  dead,  they 
speak :    Bpvb^  teal  irerpa^  akovew,   Plato's  Phaedr.   276.     Men 
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arise  oat  of  trees  and  stones  or  mad  :  0  saxis  nimirnm  et  roboi-e 
nati^  Stat.  Tfaeb.  4,  339 ;  qai^  rupto  robore  nati^  compositive  Into, 
nallos  habaere  parentes^  Javen.  6, 12  (conf.  dieleimtnen^  p.  569 n.). 
Men  grow  oat  of  pines  in  Nonnas  (Beinh.  Köhler,  Halle  '53, 
p.  24) ;  j&  werdent  solioh  lent  von  homen  nit  geborn,  Wolkenst. 
61 ;  stner  spiez-gendze  sweimet  einer  ron  dem  obersten  birboume, 
Ben.  419 ;  '  Where  people  come  from  ?  think  I  don't  know  that? 
they're  torn  oflF  trees  when  yoong/  Ayrer's  Fastn.  160*;  not 
sprang  from  a  hcuseUbttsh,  Schelmafsky,  1,  51 ;  his  father  was 
drowned  on  the  nut-tree,  his  mother  carried  the  water  np  in  her 
apron  (sieve),  Bruckner's  Henneberg  1 7 ;  a  child  is  exposed  on 
an  ash,  and  is  fonnd  there,  Marie  de  Fr.  1,  150—4.  In  a  Finn, 
fairytale  a  foandling  is  called  paahaara,  tree-branch;  conf.  oar 

Fandevogel  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  KM.  no.  51. Ace.  to  Greek 

legend  there  were  only  gods  at  first,  the  earth  bristled  with 
forests^  till  Promethens  made  men,  Lncian's  Prom.  12  ;  conf.  the 
Prom,  legends  in  Schütze's  Excarsns  i.  to  ^sch.  Prom.;  yet 
Zeas  also  makes  men  spring  out  of  the  ground  for  .^lacns  on 
his  lonely  isle.  Pans.  ii.  29,  2.  The  throufing  of  stones,  which 
tarn  into  men,  is  descr.  in  Ov.  Met.  1,  411;  the  stones  are 
styled  ossa  parentis  1,  383.  393,  as  iSschylas  and  Sophocles  call 
rocks  the  bones  of  the  earth.  This  sowing  of  stones  reminds  one 
o{  mana^seßs=\a6^,  Koa-fio^  (p.  793).  The  Saxons,  named  after 
sahs  (saxam),  are  called  in  the  legend  from  the  Eisenacher 
Bechtbach  in  Ortloff  p.  700-1  Kieselinge,  petrioli ;  conf.  '  kisila 
irqaiken  zi  manne,'  qaicken  flints  into  men,  0.  i.  23,  47.  Giants 
spring  out  of  stone,  and  spring  into  stone  again  (pp.  532-3.  552) : 
'eine,  di  sing  ioh  atis  eime  steine/  Fandgr.  2,  518;  'nan  sihet 
man  wol,  dasz  er  nicht  aus  einem  steine  entsprungen  ist,'  Galmy 
230 ;  '  dasz  ich  aus  keinem  stein  gesprungen,*  Schade's  Pasq.  76, 
87 ;  '  many  a  man  fancies  he  is  sprang  from  a  diamond,  and  the 
peasant  from  a  flint/  Ettn.  Hebamme  15;  'gemacht  aas  hisling^ 
plut;  flint-blood  (also,  donkey's  rib),  Fastn.  680,  26.  32.  For 
other  legends  of  the  origin  of  nations,  see  6DS.  780. 

p.  576.]  Ace.  to  Plato's  Symp.  190  B,  there  were  at  first  three 
sexes :  appev,  0fj\v,  apBpoyvvov,  descended  from  sun,  earth  and 
moon.  It  is  an  important  statement  in  Gen.  6,  4,  that  the  sons 
of  Ood  (men)  came  in  anto  the  daunhters  of  men  (giantesses). 
Popular  legend  very  remarkably  derives  dwaifs  and  subterraneans 
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from  tbe  fallen  angels,  Ir.  elf enm.  ziü. ;  the  '  good  people '  are 
not  bom^  but  dropt  out  of  beayen,  Ir.  marcb.  2,  73 ;  tbe  same  witb 
tbe  huldren  in  Norway,  Asb.  1,  29.  Tbiele  2,  175  ;  while  Finn. 
Job.  Hist.  eccl.  Isl.  2,  868  says  of  tbe  alfs :  *  qnidain  enim  a  Deo 
immediate  et  sine  parentum  interventUj  nt  spiritas  qaosdam, 
creates  esse  volant;  quidam  vero  ab  Adamo,  sed  antequam  Eva 
condita  fait,  prognatos  perbibent.'  A  N.  Frisian  story  has  it, 
that  once,  when  Christ  walked  upon  earth,  be  blessed  a  woman's 
five  fair  children,  and  cursed  tbe  ^rd/ouZ  ones  she  had  hidden; 
from  these  last  are  sprang  the  undergrounders,  MüUenb.  p.  279. 
The  same  story  in  Iceland,  F.  Magnusen's  Lex.  842^.     Eddalaren 

3,  329.  330.    Faye,  pref .  zxv. Tbe  giant  too  is  called  vdlandes 

ham,,  Trist.  401,  7.  Even  the  devil  tries  to  crea^te  (Suppl.  to 
1024).  Tbe  Ind.  Visvdkarma,  like  Hephaestus,  fashions  a  woman 
at  Brahma's  bidding,  Somad.  1,  173.  On  ages  of  tbe  world,  and 
their  several  races,  conf.  Babrins'»  Prologue,  and  the  statue 
(p.  792  n.).  Ovid,  in  Met.  1,  89 — 127  assumes  four  ages,  golden, 
silver,  brass  and  iron.  ODS.  1 — 5.  In  the  age  of  Saturn  the 
earth-born  men  went  naked  and  free  from  care,  lived  on  the  fruit 
of  trees,  and  talked  with  beasts,  Plato's  Politicus  272. 

p.  581.]  IlaXaiol  \6yoi  of  deluges  {KaraxXua-fioU)  are  ment. 
by  Plato  de  Leg.  3,  677.  The  form  #tn-vluot  is  still  retained  in 
Mauritius  692,  also  «tn-fiaot  in  Anegenge  22, 17.  24, 13,  but  sint* 
vluot  already  in  25,  18,  «tn^waege  23,  54,  mi^-gewaege  25,  7. 
Luther  still  says  sind^tLut,  not  siindfiut.  By  the^od  the  race  of 
giants  is  extirpated,  Beow.  3377 — 84.  As  it  subsides,  three  ravens 
are  let  fly  (p.  1140)  ;  conf.  the  verses  in  tbe  Völusp4  on  the  fall- 
ing of  tbe  waters :  *falJa  forsar,  flygr  orn  yfir,  fi&  er  4  fialli  fiska 

vei^ir/    Saem.   9^. In  tbe  American  story  of  tbe  Flood  tbe 

people  likewise  take  refuge  in  a  ship,  and  send  out  animals,  the 
beaver,  tbe  rat.  Klemm  2,  156.  Deukalions  Flood  is  described 
in  Athen.  1,  409  and  tbe  first  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
conf.  Selig  Cassel's  Denk.  p.  223.  246.  In  Lucian's  account  also, 
all  the  wild  beasts  are  taken  into  Deukalion's  ark,  and  live  in 

peace  together,  Luc.  de  Saltat.  c.  39. Tbe  Indian  narrative 

of  tbe  Flood  is  '  taken  from  tbe  Bible,'  thinks  F^lix  Neve  (De 
I'orig.  de  la  trad.  Ind.  du  D^l.,  Paris  '49) ;  tbe  rapid  growth  of 
tbe  fish  resembles  that  of  Jörmangandr  when  thrown  into  the 
sea,  Sn.  32,  and  of  the  snake  who  wishes  to  be  taken  to  tbe  sea, 
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Klemm  2,  162;  Mami8  himself  signifies  man^  Kahnes  Beo.  d. 
Bigveda  p.  107.     On  the  other  Ind.  story,  that  of  Satyavrataa, 

see  Polier's  Mythol.  des  Indous  1,  244 — 7. German  tales  of  a 

great  flood  are  told  in  Vonbnn  p.  14 — 16  (conf.  p.  982-3).  Ow 
people  still  have  a  belief  that  destroying  water  will  break  oat  of 
moantainSy  Panz.  Beitr.  1, 276-7.  Grerman  legend  makes  the  flood 
stream  oat  of  the  giant's  toe,  as  it  does  oat  of  Wäinämöinen's  tee 
in  Bano  3.  The  dwarf-stoiy  from  the  Bhine  district  in  Firmen. 
2,  49  seems  foanded  on  that  of  L.  Than,  DS.  no.  45 ;  the  dwarf 
reminds  one  of  the  angel  who  lifts  his  hand  holding  a  cloth  over 
the  city,  Greg.  Tnr.  10,  24. 


CHAPTEB   XX. 

ELEMENTS. 

p.  582.]  Before  the  neio  gods  came,  there  prevailed  a  primi« 
tive  worship  of  Natnre  (p.  385),  to  which  perhaps  Gsesar's  '  Luna, 
Sol,  Yalcanas  'is  to  be  referred ;  we  know  the  giants  stand  for 
primal  forces  of  natare,  for  fire,  air,  water,  san,  moon,  day  and 
night,  conf.  Plato's  Gratyl.  397.  408.  And  long  after,  in  the 
Wamnng  2243  seq.,  there  still  breaks  out  a  natare-worship,  an 
adoring  of  the  bird's  song,  of  flowers,  of  grass.  All  mythologies 
make  some  gods  represent  the  elements :  to  the  Hindfts  Indra 
is  god  of  the  air,  Va/runa  of  water;  to  the  Greeks  Zeus  was 
the  same  thing  as  aether,  aer.      The  Persians  worshipped  the 

elements,  not  haman«shaped  gods  at  all,  Herod.  1,  131. The 

Indians  admitted  five  elements :  fire,  water,  earth,  aether  (akasa» 
and  wind  (vaya).  The  Chinese  thought  metal  an  element  of  its 
own.  Galen  sets  down /our;  warm,  cold,  dry,  wet  (can  we  make 
these  attributes  represent  fire,  earth,  air,  water  f).  How  the  four 
elements  run  into  one  another,  is  described  in  MS.  1,  87*;  H. 
Sachs  knows  'die  vier  element,'  1,  255 ;  'erde  und  wazzer  nider 
swebet,  yiar  und  loft  ze  berge  strebet,'  says  Freid.  109.  24;  conf. 
Benn.  6115.  Animals  live  in  all  four  :  'swaz  gfit,  vliuzet,  swebet,' 
MS.  2,  183*.  Men  bewailed  their  sorrows  to  the  elements,  to 
earth,  to  fire  (p.  642). 

VOL.   IV.  N 
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1.  Water. 


p.   584.]     People  sacrificed  to  groves  and  springs :  bI6ta$i 
landin,  Landn.  8,  17;  bldta'Si /omn  5,  5  (p.  592) ;  and  Saom.  44* 
says  :  heilög  vötn  lil6a  (calent).     The  Hessians  sacrificed  'lignis 
etfontibus,'  Pertz  3,  848.     The  Samländer  and  Prussians  denied 
the  Christians  access  to  groves  and  springs  lest  they   Bhonld 
pollute  them,  Pertz  9,  875;  conf.  Helmold  1,  1.    Prayer,  sacri- 
fice and  judgment  were  performed  at  the  spring,   BA.    799. 
'  Porro  in  medio  noctis  silentio  illas  (feminas)  adfontes  aquarum 
in  orient&m  affluentes  juxta  hortum  domus  egressas  Herwardas 
percepit;  quas  statim  secutns  est,  nbi  eas  eminus  colloquentes 
audivit,  nescio  a  quo  custode  fontium  responsa  et  interrogantes  et 
expectantes,'  Gesta  Herw.  Sazonis,  yr.  1068  (Wright's  Essays  1, 
244.   2,  91.  108.    Michel's  Chron.  Angionorm.  2,  70).    An  Engl, 
song  has  'I  the  wel  woke/  Wright's  Ess.  1,  245;  this  is  the 
ceremony  of  waking  (watching  by)  the  well.     On  the  Bode  in  the 
Harz  they  still  ofibr  a  black  hen  (I)  to  the  river-god.      Before 
starting  the  first  waggonload  from  the  harvest  field,  they  throw 
three  ears  into  a  running  stream  ;  or  if  there  is  none,  they  throw 
three  ears  into  the  oven-fire  before  the  waggon  enters  the  stack- 
yard ;  if  there  was  no  fire,  they  light  one.     This  is  a  Bavarian 
custom,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  218.     In  Hartlieb's  book  of  all  Forbidden 
Arts  we  read  that  lighted  tapers  are  set  in  front  of  water  drawn 
from  three  running  streams  before  sunrise,  and  man  legt  dem 
Wasser  ere  an,   sam  Gott  selber  (see  p.   586).     The  Romans 
cherished  the  like  reverence  for  water:  'flumini  Bheno  pro  salute/ 
De  Wal.  no.  282 ;  genio  loci  et  Rheno  pro  salute/  no.  288 ;  '  deus 
Rheni,'  no.  234.     They  greeted  the  bath  with  bare  head  on  enter- 
ing and  quitting  it,  and  placed  votive  gifts  by  the  side  of  springs, 
RudorfPs  Ztschr.  15,  216;  they  had  even  ministrifontis  15,  217. 
p.  585.]     As  prunno  comes  from  prinnan  to  bum,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  torrens  aqua^  from  torrere  to  broil :  '  subita  et  ex  abdito 
vasti  amnis  eruptio  aras  habet,'  Seneca's  Ep.  41;  conf.  the  context 
in  RudflPs  Zts.  15,  214.    It  is  said  of  St.  Furseus  (d.  650) :  '  fixit 
haculum  sunm  in  terram,  et  mox  bnllivit   fons  magnus,'  Acta 
Bened.  p.  821.    The  divine  steersman  in  the  Frisian  Asegabuch, 
on  touching  land,  flings  an  axe  into  the  turf,  and  a  spring  bursts 
up,  Richthofen  440.     A  horses  hoof  scrapes  open  a  well  (Snppl. 
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to  664  n.).  Brooks  gash  ont  of  Acheldas's  ox-head,  Soph.  Trach. 
14.  A  well  springs  out  of  an  ass's  jawbone,  Jadg.  15,  19.  'D6 
spranc  ein  branne  8&  ze  stete  üz  der  dürren  molten/  Servatias 
1382,  when  the  thirsting  saint  had  'made  a  cross.'  A  spring 
rises  where  a  maiden  has  fallen  down,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  198.     A 

giantess  produces  water  by another  method,  Sn.  (1848)  1 ,  286. 

The  Finns  hare  three  rivers  formed  ont  of  tears,  Kalev.  31,  190  ; 
healing  fountains  rise  from  the  sweai  of  a  sleeping  giant,  Kaleri- 
poeg  3,  87-9.  TiberiniLs  is  prettily  described  in  Olaudian'a  Prob, 
et  Olybr.  209 — 265; '  Bhenas  prq/ec^a  torpuit  urna,'  in  his  Rufin. 

1,  133.  The  nymph  holds  in  her  right  a  marble  bowl,  out  of 
which  runs  the  source  of  the  rimlet,  Opitz  2,  262 ;  she  pours  the 
Zacken  263,  where  the  poet  uses  the  phrase  '  spring-hammer  der 
flösse';  80  in  Hebel  pp.  12.  38  the  baby  Wiese  lies  in  silver 
cradle  in  her  crystal  closet,  in  hidden  chamber  of  the  rock.  At 
Stabburags  well  and  grotto  (Selburg  diocese)  the  people  see  a 
spinning  maiden  who  weaves  veils  for  brides,  Kruse's  Urgesch. 
pp.  51.  169.  171.  OHG.  Jclinga,  chllnha  ^torrens  and  nympha  ; 
conf.  nixe,  tocke  (p.  492  n.). 

p.  586.]  At  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol  it  is  said  of  the 
Vestals :  aqua  vivis  e  fontibus  amfiibxisque  hausta  perlnere,  Tac. 
Hist.  4, 53.  Springs  that  a  saint  has  charmed  out  of  the  ground, 
as  Servatius  by  his  prayer,  have  healing  power :  '  die  mit  dehei- 
nen  seren  (any  pains)  w&ren  gebunden,  genftde  die  funden  ze 
demselben  nrspringe,'  Servat.  1390.  Such  medicinal  springs 
were  sought  for  with  rushes,  out  of  which  flew  a  spark,  Ir.  march. 

2,  76-7.  The  notion  that  at  holy  seasons  water  turns  into  wlm, 
prevails  in  Scandinavia  too,  Wieselgr.  412.  Wells  out  of  which 
a  saint  draws  yield  wine,  Mullenh.  p.  102-3 ;  so  in  Bader  no.  338 
wine  is  drawn  out  of  a  spring.  The  well  loses  its  healing  power 
when  an  ungodly  man  has  bathed  his  sich  horse  iu  it,  Mullenh. 
no.  126;  the  same  after  a  noble  lady  has  washed  her  little  blind 
dog  in  it,  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  2,  44.  On  the  contrary,  fountains  be- 
come holy  by  goddesses  bathing  in  them,  e.g.  those  in  which  Sit& 
bathed,  see  begfinn.  of  MeghadAta.  Whoever  has  drunk  of  the 
well  of  Reveillon  in  Normandy,  must  return  to  that  country,  Bos- 
quet 202. 

p.  587.]  Holy  water  is  only  to  be  drawn  in  vessels  that  cannot 
stand,  but  must  hang  or  be  carried,  and  not  touch  the  ground ^ 
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for  if  set  down  they  tip  over  and  spill  every  drop  (so  the  palled 
plant,  the  fallen  tooth,  is  not  to  toach  the  ground,  Sappl.  to 
658  n.).  Such  a  vessel,  füttlej  was  used  in  the  worship  of  Ceres 
and  Vesta,  Serv.  ad  ^n.  11,339.  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  AP. 
231.  Forcell.  sub  v.;  and  by  the  Scots  at  the  Well  of  Airth, 
where  witnesses  were  examined.  Hone's  Daybk  2,  686,  867. 
Metal  vessels  of  the  Wends,  which  cannot  stand,  have  been  found 
in  several  places.  Bait.  stud.  11,  31-3-7.  12,  37.  The  Lettons,  in 
sacrificing,  durst  not  touch  the  goblet  except  with  their  teeth, 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  1,  145.  The  hot  springs  at  Thermopylae  were 
called  ;^vTpot  =  ollae,  Herod.  7,  176;  conf.  olla  Vulcani. 

Helicbrunno,  MB.  28»,  63;  heilicprunno  11, 109.  heiligbrunno, 
29»,  96.  Helicbruno,  Chart.  Sithiense  p.  113.  Helicbrunno,  a 
brook  in  the  Netherl.,  Waitz's  Sal.  ges.  55.  On  HeiWronn,  see 
Rudorflfs  Ztschr.  15,  226;  conf.  tiobiles  f antes  15,  218.  'Helgi 
at  Helgavatni*  Landn.  2,  2 :  Helgavatn,  Urffarvatn  3,  2.  3. 
Other  prob,  holy  springs  are  Pholesbrunno  (p.  226),  Oozesbrunno 
(Suppl.  to  368).  A  Swed.  song  names  the  Helge  Thors  Tcaila  in 
Smaland,  fr.  which  water  is  drawn  on  Holy  Thursday  night  to 
cure  blindness.  Others  are  enumer.  in  MüUenh.  p.  595.  Mary 
is  called  '  alles  heiles  ein  lüter  ba^ch  *  or  '  heiles  bach/  Altswert  98, 
23.  73.  When  the  angel  had  troubled  the  water  in  the  pool  of 
BethesJa,  whosoever  then  first  stept  in  was  made  whole,  John  5, 
4.    Rivers  were  led  over  graves  and  treasures  (p.  251-2  n.). 

p.  588.]  A  youth-restoring  fountain  is  drunk  of  in  May  before 
sunrise,  Tit.  6053.  Another  Jungbrunnen  in  the  poem  of  Abor, 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  6.  7  and  one  in  Wigamur  1611-5  by  a  limetree. 
M.  Neth.  joocht'borre,  youth-bourn,  Horae  Belg.  6, 223.  The  eagle 
renews  his  youth  at  a  fountain  '  choch-prunnen/  Earajan  82,  12. 
98,  5 ;  conf.  Griesh.  Pred.  1,  29. 

p.  590.]  More  about  Scandin.  pilgrimages  to  springs  in  Wie- 
selgr.  389.  411.  A  Span,  song  tells  of  picking  flowers  on  the 
Onadalquivir  on  Midsum.  mom,  Hone's  Daybk  1,  851.  At  War- 
saw, June  24,  the  girls  throw  wreaths  of  roses  into  the  Vistula, 
and  watch  with  joy  or  sadness  their  various  ways  of  floating  down 
the  stream.  This  resembles  the  Midsum.  custom  of  the  Cologne 
women  descr.  by  Petrarch,  which  Braun  also  in  No.  23  of  the 
Rhein.  Jrb.  traces  to  Christianity.  The  Schweiz,  arch.  4,  87  says 
Petrarch  first  came  to  Germany  in  1 356,  but  his  letter  describing 
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the  ceremony  is  dated  1330;  in  1327  he  saw  Laura  at  Avignon, 
and  then  set  out  on  his  tour  while  yet  a  youth.  Whom  does  he 
mean  by  the  spiritus  pierii  of  the  Bhenish  city  7  Alb.  Magnus 
lived  and  taught  at  Cologne,  but  died  in  1280;  his  pupil  Thomas 
of  Aquino  also  taught  there  for  a  time.  Duns  Scotus  came  to  C. 
in  1308,  and  died  there ;  Meister  Eckhart  (d.  1329)  was  at  C,  so 
was  his  pupil  Tauler.     The  University  was  not  founded  till  1388. 

p.  590  n.]  Stieler  p.  1402  mentions  the  following  Easter 
custom :  '  Habent  Borussi  verbum  schmak-ostem,  quod  significat 
obviam  quarto  post  tres  dies  Paschales  Oriente  die  venientes 
virgis  caedere,  sicut  Juventus  nostra  facit  quarto  post  ferias  Nata- 
litias  die,  et  kindelen  vocant  in  memoriam  innocentium  puerorum. 
schmack  Borussis  ferulam  notat.'  It  is  really  more  correct  to 
derive  the  word  from  smagac,  to  flog  (see  Weinhold  in  Auf r.  and 
Kuhn  1,  255)  than  from  smigust,  ablution.  Easter  rods  adorned 
with  many-coloured  ribbons  are  called  schmack-osiemy  Jrb.  d. 
Berl.  ges.  f.  d.  spr.  10,  228-9.  In  Moravia  schmeck- ostemy  Kulda 
(d'EIv.)  114.  Weinhold's  Schles.  w.  85  distinguishes  between 
schmag-oster  and  dyiigus, 

p.  591.]  In  Norman  stories,  springs  run  dry  when  misfortune 
is  nigh.  Bosquet  201.  Salt  and  medicinal  springs  dry  up  as  soon 
as  money  is  asked  for  them,  Athen.  1,  288.  A  countryman  died 
of  consumption  after  a  cool  draught  from  a  spring ;  and  immedi- 
ately it  ceased  to  flow,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  361 .  When  a  new  spring 
breaks  out,  it  is  a  sign  of  dearth,  ibid.  By  the  rising  or  falling  of 
water  in  the  Tilsgraben  the  inhabitants  foretell  a  good  or  bad 
harvest,  Harrys  no.  2;  conf.  MüUenh.  p.  104.  When  Wartha 
flats  in  Werra-dale  have  gone  unfl^oded  six  years  running,  the 
farmer  can  eat  ofif  silver  the  seventh  year,  they  say  (Again :  when 
the  beaver  builds  his  castle  high,  the  water  that  year  will  run 
high  too,  Döbel's  Pract.  1,  36^).  In  Styria  the  hungerbrunnen 
are  also  called  hungerlaken,  WolTs  Ztschr.  2,  43.  At  different 
periods  the  Nile  had  to  rise  different  heights— 22,  16,  14  or  12 
yards  [?] — to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  Herod.  2,  13. 
Strabo  p.  788.    Pliny  5, 10.    Parthey's  Plut.  on  Isis  and  Os.  p.  243. 

p.  592.]  Whirlpool  is  in  OHG.  suarb,  8uirbil= vortex,  Graff 
6,  897;  tftMiIm  =  vorago  in  aqua,  6,  873;  hv^rbo  4,  1237.  6r. 
Xapv/3St9j  Pott  in  Kuhn  5,  255.  Serv.  kolovrat,  vortex  (lit. 
wheel-turn)  and  buk,  waterfall's  roar  (bukati,  mugire).    ^aitwinde 
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(vel  fltoriD)=gurges,  eedemnde=^  vortex/  Vocab.  ms.  Vratisl.; 
aitveinda  =  gurges,  Diefenb.  271**.  Finn. '  korvalle  tulinen  kosken 
pyhän  wirran  pyörtehelle/  he  went  to  the  firy  waterfall  (Sw.  eld- 
lore),  to  the  holy  flood's  whirl,  Kalev.  I,  177;  conf.  6,  92.  7,  785. 

794.8.  17,101.314.   22,10.    26,198. Waterfall  is  in  OHG. 

uazarcblingas^njm^hskf  Graff  4,  504 ;  wazardiezo= nymphs  5,  237. 
wazzerdurk?  tAenster?  Cataracta,  Trier,  ps.  41,  11.  Windb.  ps. 
41,  11 ;  laufen,  Staid.  1,  444.  Gr.  SJfo«  and  StKiy.  The  passage 
in  Plutarch's  Csdsar  stands :  iroraßi&v  Sivai^  koI  pevfjuiroiy  ikij- 
ßioh  Kai  y^o^oi^.  Homer  has  Trorafio^  apyvpo-hlvri^,  U.  21,  130; 
he  pictured  waterfalls  as  horses  flying  headlong :  xapahpa^  piovaat 
ef  opionv  hrl  Kap  16,  392.  'Tis  a  being  below  stirs  up  the  whirl- 
pool, Leopr.  106 ;  Loki  dwells  in  PriLnangrs-fors,  Seem.  68.  Sn. 
69.  At  the  DonaU'Strudel  a  spectre  gives  warning  of  death, 
Ann.  Altahens.,  yr  1045;  conf.  the  women  in  the  Nibelg. 

p.  596.]  The  Greek  rain-goddesses  are  the  Hours,  who  guard 
tbe  cloud-gate  of  Olympus,  opening  or  shutting,  and  by  rain  and 
sunshine  ripen  the  fruits.  The  Hora  has  a  goblet,  which  she 
rinses  at  the  fountain,  Theocr.  1,  150.  Men  also  sacrificed  to 
Zeus  and  Hera,  when  short  of  rain.  Paus.  ii.  25,  8.  Ge  (earth) 
is  repres.  in  a  picture,  imploring  Zeus  for  rain  1,  24.  The  Lith. 
diewaitis  is  god  of  thunder,  dewaite  szwenta  goddess  holy,  g.  of 
rain.  The  Esths  call  hoarfrost '  mother  of  mist,'  Bocler  147.  In 
Germany,  as  late  as  the  13th  cent.,  dew  was  honoured  as  a  bene- 
volent being,  Parz.  748,  28 :  '  ge£rt  st  luft  unde  tou,  daz  hiute . 
moreen  üf  mich  reis.'  Dew  drips  from  the  manes  of  airy  steeds : 
of  Hrimfaxi,  S89m.  32**;  of  the  valkyria's  horse   145^  (conf.  p. 

641). The  ceremony  reported  by  Burchard  is  also  quoted  in 

Mone's  Gesch.  des  heident.  2,  417  from  Martin's  B61ig.  des 
(xaules.  The  Servian  and  (ace.  to  Schott)  Wallachian  custom  of 
wrapping  round  reminds  me  of  the  Hyperborean  votive  offerings 
wrapt  in  ears  of  corn  and  carried  by  two  virgins,  Herod.  4,  33. 
Creuzer  2,  117.  Were  the  maidens  themselves  wrapt  np?  and 
can  the  five  irep^epie^  who  escorted  them  be  conn,  with  the  rain- 
maiden's  name  iropirqpovva  7  conf.  GDS.  865.  In  the  new  ed.  of 
Yuk's  Diet,  the  dance  and  rain-soug  are  called  prporyshe  and  the 
leader  prpatz.  When  a  priest  touched  the  fountain  with  an  oaken 
bough,  the  rain-cloud  rose  out  of  it.  Paus.  viii.  38,  3 ;  so  the 
French  maire  dips  his  foot  in  the  well  of  Barenton.     In  Algeria, 
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when  there  is  a  long  droughty  they  throw  a  few  Marabouts  into 
the  river^  like  the  Bavarian  water-bird,  GDS.  54.  Kl.  sohr.  2, 
445  seq. 

p.  598.]  Nero  was  going  to  measure  the  Alcyonic  lake  with 
ropes,  Pans.  ii.  37^  5.  The  story  in  Thiele  3,  73  about  sounding 
the  lake  is  Swed.  also.  Buna  '44,  83.  L.  Wetter  cries :  '  mat  min 
längd  I  *  Wieselgr.  459.  On  the  Esth.  worship  of  water,  conf. 
Kreutzwald's  Pref.  to  Elalewipoeg  xii.,  and  his  and  Neu's  Myth, 
lieder  113;  at  114  occurs  the  hauling  up  of  a  goai^s  skulL 

p.  601.]  To  the  river  is  sacrificed- (pp.  45.  494)  a  reindeer, 
Gastren's  Beise  342.  In  wading  through  clear  water  you  utter 
a  prayer,  Hesiod's  Erga  735 ;  in  crossing  a  river  you  take  an 
auepidum,  Rudorflf  25,  218.  Water-ordeals  in  the  Rhine,  RA. 
935;  conf.  the  Fontinalia,  Rudflf  15,  221.  Lake  and  river  are 
often  personified:  in  Irish  fairytales  (I,  86—89.  2,  144—152) 
the  lake  is  lent  out,  and  is  carried  away  in  a  many-cornered  cloth. 
*  Three  laud  laugha  the  river  gave,'  Fleming  373.  There  is  a 
myth  of  a  wood  or  mountain  sprite,  who  acaiters  rivers  into  dust. 
Praetor.  Kats&enveit  p.  102 — 6;  conf.  the  stiebende  brugge,  Habsb. 
urbar.  94,  4,  i.e.  a  devil's  bridge.  In  Denmark,  on  the  approach 
of  spring,  they  say  of  a  god  or  genius :  '  kaster  en  warm  steen  i 
vandet,'  F.  Magnusen's  Lex.  958;  do  they  mean  Thor? 

Curiously  the  MB.  13,  18.  42  speaks  of  an  Adalbero  filius 
DanuMi;  13,  96  Alberus  filius  Danubii;  13,  96  Gk)zwinus  de 
Danubio,  Albertus  et  Engelbertus  de  DanvJno.  And  the  Saale, 
Neckar,  Lahn,  Leine  are  introd.  as  persons  (p.  494  and  Suppl.) ; 
conf.  Hebel's  personific.  of  the  Wiese. 

With  the  notion  of  ouwe,  ed  conf.  AS.  holm^mare  profundum, 
though  ON.  holmr  means  insula,  and  OS.  holm  even  collis.  The 
Celts  too  had  holy  islands.  Hone's  Heident.  2,  377—380. 

Our  meer  (sea),  neut«,  though  Goth,  inarei  and  OS.  mart  are 
both  fern.,  OHG.  meri,  m.  and  n.,  has  in  it  sonlbthing  divine: 
ew  aXa  Siap,  Od.  11,  2  and  elsewhere.  Ocean  is  in  Lettio  deeiva 
'^fpe,  God's  river,  Bergm.  66.  To  the  sea  men  sacrificed :  *  nostri 
qaidem  duces  mare  ingredientes  immolare  hostias  fiuctibus  con- 
Bueverunt,'  Gic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  20.  Homer  furnishes  it  with  a 
back,  VC0TO9,  which  need  not  imply  a  beast's  figure,  for  even  OHG. 
has  'mera  buosen,  mors  barm/  bosom,  Graff  3,  154.  It  can  be 
angry  with  men :  daz  wilde  mer  ist  mir  gram,  En.  7659 ;  das 
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wassep  gram,  das  böse  mer,  Diocl.  7336 ;  de  ature  se,  Partonop.  95, 
27.  It  is  wild^  it  storms  and  raves:  saevum  mare,  Tac.  Hist. 
4,  52  j  über  den  wilden  ae,  MS.  1,  72^;  daz  unlde  mer,  Troj.  kr. 
6922,  etc. ;  des  wilden  wages  flaot,  Gerh.  3966,  etc. ;  daz  tobende 
mer,  Troj.  kr.  5907,  etc. ;  daz  wüetunde  mer,  Servat.  3260,  etc. ; 
la  mer  betee,  Ogier  2816,  Prov.  'mar  betada,^  Bbju.  sub  v.;  de 
rusJcende  see,  Uhl.  Volksl.  200-1 ;  das  wibende  wabende  wasser, 
Garg.  Ill;  sid  weeter,  Csedm.  7,  2.  The  Fris.  salt,  like  aM, 
means  both  salt  and  sea,  Ssk.  lavanambhas,  mare  salsum,  Welsh 
hallfor,  salt  sea,  Ir.  moir  salmhar,  AS.  sealt  weeter,  Csedm.  13,  6. 
Why  the  sea  is  salt,  is  told  in  Sn.  147.  The  sea  is  pure,  she 
tolerates  no  blood,  Anno  227-8,  just  as  the  ship  will  have  no  dead 
corpse.  Pass.  f.  379^.     She  'ceased  from  her  raging'  as  soon  as 

Jonah  was  thrown  in. Real  proper  names  of  the  sea  are :  Oegxr 

(p.  237),  oonf.  AS.  wmter-egesa,  and  '  diu  freise  der  wilden  nnde,' 
Tit.  2567;  Oymir,  conf.  gymis  leoff  qveSa,  Tngl.  sag.  c.  36; 
Brimir,  akin  to  brim;  and  Oeofen  (p.  239).  Names  of  particular 
seas :  wendilmeri,  endilmeri,  lebermeri,  Grafif  2,  820.  To  Alfred, 
wendelsoB  is  the  Black  Sea^  only  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  daz 
tiefe  wentelmere,  Diut.  3^  48 ;  wendeise,  Tundal  42%  4,  and  often  in 
Morolt;  wendelzee,  Bergh's  Ndrl.  volksr.  p.  146.  Then :  lebermer, 
Wh.  141,  20.  Tit.  5448.  6005.  Amur  1730.  Fundgr.2,4.  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  7,  276.  294.  Wigalois  sub  v.;  in  dem  roten  lebermer, 
Bari.  262,  16;  labermer,  Ernst  3210;  leverse,  Walew.  5955;  levei-- 
zee,  y.  d.  Bergh  103.  127.  With  this  term  oonf.  the  irT^jeufimv 
OaXdmo^,  sea-lung,  of  Pytheas;  F.  Magn.  traces  this  lung  to  the 
dismembered  Ymir.  For  garsecg,  conf.  my  first  ed.,  Yorr.  zxvii., 
and  Hpt's  Ztschr.  1,  578.  Dahlmann  in  Forsch.  1,  414  explains 
gars-ecg  as  earth's  edge;  Kemble,  61.  sub  v.  secg,  as  homo  jacnlo 
armatus !  For  garsecg  in  the  Periplus^  Bask  writes  garsege,  bat 
explains  nothing;  conf.  Caadm.  8,  1.  195,24.  199,27.  205,3. 
Beow.  97.  1034.  The  ON.  lagastajr  is  at  once  sea  and  sown 
crop,   Ssam.  50-1;    Gudr.  1126-8  has  'daz  vinstermer,*  sea  of 

darkness.   Lastly,  Bumbs-haf,  Dauffa-haf,  Fomald.  sog.  2, 4. 

The  sea  advances  and  retires,  has  ebb  and  flood  (on  '  ebb  *  conf. 
Gramm.  3,  384  and  El.  sehr.  3,  158) ;  on  the  alleged  Fris.  and 
Sax.  equivalents  malina  and  liduna,  see  Gramm.  3,  384  note. 
The  ON.  kolga  and  dZ^a =aestu8  maris:  'er  saman  qvomo  kolgo 
systir  (fluctus  undantes)  ok  kilir  l&ngir,'  Sffim.  Iö3\     Ebb  and 
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flood  are  in  Grk.  äßATTtoTi^  and  payia^  Pans.  1^3;  in  Irish  can" 
traiht  and  robaH,  Zenss  833.  The  sea-waves  are  oflben  treated  as 
living  beings :  'dH  namen  ez  die  unden,  diu  eine  ez  der  andern  gap, 
ande  tniogenz  verre  so  hinab/  the  waves  caught  it,  passed  it  one 
to  the  other,  etc.,  Pasa  813,  73.  Three  plunging  waves  are  three 
witches,  and  get  wounded;  the  waterspout  is  also  a  witch,  Miillenh. 
p.  225.  On  the  nine  waves,  oonf.  Passow  snb.  v.  rpiKVfiia,  irevra- 
icvfAia  :  '  €p  Tptfcvfiiau^  ^€pofi€v<p/  Procop.  1,  318.  In  a  storm  it 
is  the  ntn^A  wave  that  sinks  the  ship,  Wright  1,  290  afber  Leo 
AUaiins ;  it  also  occurs  in  Ir.  sagen  u.  march.  1,  86.  ON.  shafl^ 
nnda  decumana,  probably  no  more  than  a  very  high  one,  from 
skefla,  acervare. 

2.     FiBB. 

p.  602.]  Fire  is  a  living  being.  With  queofiur  conf .  queckiu 
lieht,  Ernst  2389.  You  can  kill  it :  trucidare  ignem,  Lucr.  6, 146. 
Tou  can  wake  it:  »led  weecan,  Osddm.  175,  26;  bsdlf^ra  msdst 
weecan,  Beow.  6281.  It  is  wild :  conf.  *  wildfire '  (pp.  603.  179) ; 
Logi  villi-eldr,  Sn.  60;  Hans  Wilds-fewer,  MB.  25,  375;  ein 
wüdez  mur  slnoc  in  daz  dach,  Troj.  kr.  11317;  daz  wüde  fiur 
spranc  üz  den  vlinzen  herte  12555 ;  daz  grimme  wilde  fiuwer,  Bab. 
659 ;  daz  starke  w.  f,  698 ;  daz  w.  f.  üz  den  s werten  spranc  412 ; 
daz  grimme  /.  als  ein  loup  ftz  den  huof-isen  stoup  (spirted  out  of 
the  horse-shoes),  Dietr.  9325 ;  daz/.  yIoug  freislich  üz  helmen  u. 
Az  ringen  8787.  It  is  a  devouring  beast :  strudende  (desolating) 
f^,  Casdm.  154,  15 ;  brond  (glÄiJ)  sceal  fretan,  consume,  Beow. 
6024.  6228 ;  in  pabulum  ignis,  mfuata/r  (fodder)  des  fiures,  Diut. 
1, 496*;  dem  viure  geben  ze  mazze,  as  meat,  Fundgr.  2,  131.  It 
is  insatiable,  like  hell  or  avarice,  Freid.  69,  5 ;  the  fire  saith  not 
*it  is  enough/  Prov.  30,  16;  eld,  celed  (fr.  alan,  nourish)  means 
ignis  pastusj  the  fed  and  steady  flame;  oonf.  iic  hi  Oufiarmv 
"H^Murro^  ovK  ekafiire.  Soph.  Antig.  1007.  It>  licks:  Lith. 
'ngnis  laizdo  pro  stog%'  at  the  roof;  conf.  tunga,  tungal  (p.  700); 
seven  kindlings  or  seven  tongues  of  flame,  Colebr.  Essays  1,  190. 
It  snatches,  filches  :  f^res  feng,  Beow.  3525 ;  se  f^r  beoiS  peof, 
Ine  43,  like  Loki  and  the  devil.  It  plays :  leüer  här  hiti,  Saam.  9^; 
leiki  yfir  logi !  68^;  leihr  yfir  lindar^ddS  192»;  lacende  lig,  El.  579. 
1111;  lar  (fire)  super  turrim  saliit,  Abbo  de  b.  par.  1,  548.  It 
flies  up  Uke  a  red  cock  (p.  670) :  den  rotlien  hahn  zum  giebel 
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aasjagen,  Schottel  1116^;  der  rothe  hahn  kräht  ans  dem  dach, 
Firmen,  l,  292^;  der  gelbe  hahn,  yellow  cock  1, 208*;  conf.  bläcan 
tfres,  ignis  pallidi,  Ceedm.  281,  13;  fire  glitters  with  seeds  of 
gold,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  8,  194;  faces  aureas  qnatinnt  eanuut, 
Catall.  59,  92.  It  travels,  nigram  viam  habens,  Bopp's  Ql.  83*. 
Holtzm.  3,  194.  In  the  Edda  it  is  brother  to  the  wind  and  sea; 
so  Ssk.  pavaka,  fire,  is  lit.  cleanser,  fr.  pA  (Snppl.  to  632,  beg.), 
Bopp's  Vocal.  205,  conf.  Gramm.  126  (new  ed.  213-6),  and 
pavana,  wind,  is  from  the  same  root,  Bopp  (conf.  Gramm.  124) ; 
besides,  fire  is  called  yaynsakhi,  wind's  companion.  It  flows :  daz 
vinr^z,  Livl.  reimchr.  5956 ;  in  Holstein,  when  a  fire  breaks  cat, 
they  call  it  hot  rain,  Schütze  4,  340 ;  and  the  ON.  hripuffr,  fire, 
Ssdm.  40*  seems  to  be  fr.  hripa,  perflaere. 

There  was  a  time  when  fire  was  unknoum,  for  the  giants  have 
none  (Sappl.  to  530) :  '  fiure  was  in  tiore '  dear,  scarce,  to  them, 
Gadr.  104,  1.  That  time  is  still  remembered  in  Kalevala  16, 
247-8  (Gastrin  1,  195)  and  onr  nursery  tales.  Fire  belonged  to 
the  gods ;  it  was  stolen  by  Promethens,  and  gfiven  to  men.  Ace. 
to  a  Finn,  song  it  is  created:  an  eagle  strikes  a  fire  for  Waina- 
moinen,  Petersb.  Extract  8.  Other  traditions  make  a  little  bird 
(rebl6,  troglodyte)  bring  it  from  heaven,  Plnquet  p.  44.  Bosquet 
220.  A  contrast  to  the  fireless  time  is  the  Dan.  arild-tid,  fr. 
arild,  fireplace  (ild,  fire),  Swed.  wril,  focus,  Westg.  arell,  Helsing. 
areld, 

p.  603.]  Fire  is  holy:  ignis  eojcer  meant  lightning,  Amm. 
Marcell.  23,  5 ;  conf.  igne  felid,  Grotef.  Umbr,  7,  5.  Fire  is 
called  sa^fice-^eater^  Holtzm.  Ind.  a.  ],  24-6,  and  four  times  in 
Bopp's  Gl.  40P ;  eldr  s&  er  aldri  aloknaffi  was  called  vig9an  eld, 
Landn.  ed.  nov.  p.  336.  Being  often  found  a  hostile  power,  it 
was  used  in  cursing,  or  was  conjured  by  a  spell.  Other  Fr.  forms 
of  cursing  are :  male  flambe  Varde  I  Ben.  20762 ;  fea  arde  8<m 
musel !  Berte  116 ;  conf.  Holland  to  Yvain  p.  222.  The  fire-cry 
in  E.  Gothland  was :  himbwr  eUlär  lös,  östg.  lag  229.  Fire^speUs 
are  given  in  Mone's  Anz.  7,  422-7.  A  fire  is  adjured  in  these 
words :  '  brand,  stand  als  dem  dode  sein  rechte  hand  I  *  be  still  as 
the  dead  man's  hand.  Wolfs  Ztschr.  1,  337.  If  you  can  charm 
a  fire,  it  jumps  behind  you  while  you  do  it,  and  you  must  run  for 
your  life  (Meiningen),  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  363.  Remigius  puts  afire 
tofiight,  and  locks  it  up,  Flodoardus  1,  12.     White  angels  quench 
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a  fire  (Sappl.  to  xliii.  end,  and  to  366. Kre  can  be  stifled  with 

clothes  that  have  been  worn  some  time,  whereas  in  a  Lüttich  legend 
the  earth-fire  attacks  some  men  who  wear  new  unwashen  smocks, 
and  is  flogged  with  ropes,  rods  and  sticks,  WolPs  NdrL  s.  no.  407. 
To  an  outbreak  of  helle-viur,  which  cannot  be  stamped  oat,  you 
must  sacrifice  a  knight  in  gorg^us  array,  Ksrchr.  1 188-41.  1 160-*- 
72.  1229;  he  tries  whue  on  horseback  to  speak  away  the  fire, 
but  Tails  and  breaks  his  neck,  Der  Causenmacher,  a  play,  Leipz. 
1701,  p.  152-6,  and  pref.  A  fire  pat  oat  by  means  of  a  horse, 
Thür.  Ztschr.  2,  505.  To  extinguish  a  fire,  a  woman  in  childbed, 
whose  feet  must  not  totich  the  ground,  is  carried  to  the  fire,  and 
ottering  mystic  spells  throws  a  new-baked  loaf  into  the  flames 
(Austria).  On  quenching  fires  and  driving  out  cattle,  see  Tettau 
and  Temme's  Pr.  sag.  263.  There  are  people  who  see  a  fire  bum- 
ing  beforehand :  yon  must  then  take  out  the  beam  they  indicate, 
or  conjure  the  fire  into  an  oak  with  a  bung,  Müllenh.  p.  570. 
Ossian  speaks  of  pulling  oat  oaJcs,  so  th^t  fire  springs  out  of  them. 

Fires  leap  out  ff  the  ground  like  water,  Pau&  ii.  34,  2 :  ein 

michel  v4wer  sich  truoe  uf  (üz  T)  der  erden  munde  (mouth),  Pass. 
359, 58 ;  als  viurin  urspringe  (fiery  springs)  dft  waeren  ensprungen, 
Lanz.  2590.  Btvrnvng  mountains  may  be  seen  on  seals  of  the 
14th  cent.^  MsH.  4,  280%  conf.  Pyrmont,  Brennenberg.  Fire 
struck  ont  of  a  helmet  may  be  caught  on  a  schoup  (truss  of  rye). 
Er.  9206.  Eggs  put  out  fire :  '  holt  lesdd  van  eia,  w&di  ne  bren- 
nid';  ovorum  autem  tantam  vim  esse  dicunt,  ut  lignum  eis 
perfusum  non  ardeat,  ac  ne  vestis  quidem  contacta  aduratur,  61. 
Argentor.  Diut.  2, 194%  Milk,  eanUVs  milk  quenches  fire,  Ferabr. 
3348. 

p.  603.]  The  Indians  had  three  sorts  of  fire :  common,  celestial, 
frictHe,  Holtzm.  Ind«  s.  3,  112.  In  Oegir's  hall  was  '  lysi-gull 
fyrir  elds-Uos/  Sssm.  59.  Out  of  helmets  and  swords  came  fire 
and  light :  ob  in  des  fiures  zerinnet  (when  short  of  fire),  daz 
knnnen  sie  wol  suochen  in  helm-spange.  Tit.  3222 ;  among  the 
Ases  the  sword  gives  light,  Sn.  79 ;  it  shines  in  the  dark,  Landn. 
1>  5;  'sin  swert  hiez  si  in  bar  nemen  sunder  sin  gewant  •  .  . 
daz  er'z  mit  im  naeme,  s&  'r  in  die  helle  quaeme,  in  die  vinster- 
nisse,  daz  er  im  gewisse  dftmite  liuhten  solde,'  En.  2858  (she 
bids  Aeneas  take  his  naked  sword,  that  when  he  came  into  hell's 
darkness,  he  should  light  him  therewith).    Virgil,  it  is  true, 
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makes  Aeneas  draw  his  sword  (vi.  260.  291),  bnt  not  to  give 
light.  Again  :  '  znch  hervor  din  swert,  du  trage  'z  in  dtner  hand 
bar,  nnde  liuhte  dir  d&mite'  3172.  Nothing  of  the  kind  in  Vir- 
gil.  Flint-eld  is  struck  over  cattle,  Dybeck's  Buna  '44,  7.     If 

sparks  fly  out  of  a  beam  that  is  being  hewn,  it  betokens  fire  to 
the  house  into  which  it  is  built,  Miillenh.  p.  570. 

p.  607.]  Wildfire  is  described  in  Miede's  Hasenmelker  p.  43. 
Needfire  must  be  rubbed  by  two  brothers,  or  at  least  two  men  of 
the  same  Christian  name,  (Fischer's)  buch  vom  Abergl.,  Leipz. 
1791,  p.  177.  Some  new  facts  are  coll.  by  Colshorn  231-2. 
350-1.  The  Mecklenbg  custom  is  described  by  Lisch  6^  127; 
that  of  the  Moravian  shepherds  by  Kulda  (d'Elv.)  123-4.  A 
giant  rubs  fire  out  of  stones.  Bother  1041  (ace.  to  two  readings). 
The  notten  held  on  Midsum.  Night,  and  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Acct  bk  of  Frankfort  city,  yr  1374,  points  to  the  supposed  root 
hniudan. 

p.  608.]  Swed.  accounts  of  gnid-eld  (rubbed  fire)  run  thus : 
'  Grenom  gnideld  tagen  i  en  ekesticke  (piece  of  oak)  f  ran  ett  snore 
(string)  som  sä  länge  dragits  fram  och  ater  (pulled  to  and  fro)  i 
en  hus-dörr,  till-dess  det  blifvit  antändt  (kindled),  och  derefber 
3  ganger  ansyls  ford  omkring  personen,  samt  med  ett  serdeles 
formular  signad,  berökas  och  betas  sjuka  kreatur  (cattle  besmoked 
and  cured).'  Again:  'For  samma  andamal  borras  hal  (hole 
bored)  uti  en  ek,  hvaruti  genom  en  pinne  eld  gnides,  dermed 
antändes  9  sl^igs  trad,  ofver  hvilken  kreaturen  bora  gä ' ;  conf. 
Suppl.  to  1089  (?). 

p.  609.]  Cows  or  calves  are  sacrif.  elsewhere  too,  to  protect 
the  herd  from  plague:  ^^'srhalfvome  mycket  bordö,  skall  man 
valdsamt  fatta  an  vid  hufvudet  framslappa  honom  if  ran  kjotten, 
och  honom  verkeligen  hals-hugga  ofver  fähu-sträskeln,'  Bäaf.  A 
live  cow  is  buried  in  the  ground  against  murrain,  Wieselgr.  409 ; 
or  one  of  the  herd  under  the  stable-door  (p.  1142) ;  conf.  WoIPs 
March,  p.  327,  where  a  cow's  head  is  cut  ofif  and  laid  in  the  loft 
(seep.  1188). 

p.  610.]  In  Ssk.  needfire  or  wildfire  is  called  rub-fire,  and  is 
produced  by  rubbing  a  male  and  a  female  stick  together,  Böhtling 
1,  522,  conf.  1,  404.  Ace.  to  Kuhn's  Bee.  d.  Bigv.  p.  98,  it  is 
rubbed  out  of  the  arani  (premna  spinosa).  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3, 122 ; 
is  this  the  aihvatundi  ?     Weber's  Ind.  stud,  2,  4  says  it  comes 
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out  of  Pmnava,  the  bow  and  arrow  of  self  (the  lotus-flower).  The 
Arabs  call  the  old-fashioned  fire-rubbing  sticks  zend  and  zendet, 
the  first  being  the  upper  and  male^  the  second  the  female  or  lower 
one  with  the  hole  in  it;  striking  steel  and  stone  together  is 
reckoned  a  barbarism,  Sückert's  Hariri  1,  648-9.  Finn,  hela- 
vcUkya  (fr.  hela^  the  spring  festival),  ignis  non  ex  silice,  sed  ex 
lignis  duobus  vi  confricatis  elicitus ;  also  kitkati'Valkya,  rub-fire, 
Benvall  1,  64. 

p.  611.]  A  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  Israelites,  Levit. 
6,  12-3;  and  is  still  by  Parsees  and  Guebers,  as  among  the 
ancient  Persians.  Such  a  fire  burned  on  the  altar  of  Athena 
Polias  at  Athens,  Paus.  L  26,  7,  and  in  the  temple  of  Pan  in  Ar- 
cadia, viii.  37,  8.  Famous  oracles  maintained  ever-burning  fires, 
as  that  of  Delphi,  whose  priests  in  time  of  war  conveyed  the  sacred 
flame  to  Platasa,  Pint.  Numa  cap.  9  ;  conl  Valckenaer  on  Herod. 
6, 108 ;  so  the  fires  of  Delos  were  carried  to  Lemnos,  Welcker's 
Aeachyl.  Trilog.  p.  247  seq.  We  know  the  undying  fire  of  Hestia, 
Vesta.  Colonies  took  their  «acred ^re  with  them  from  the  mother- 
city;  if  it  happened  to  go  out,  there  alone  could  they  light  it 
again,  Larcher  on  Herod.  1,  no.  360.  Wachsm.  Hell,  alterth.  i.  1, 
102.  ii.  2,  118.  Münter's  Bel.  d.  Garth,  p.  49.  The  Samogitians 
nourished  a  perpetual  fire,  Lasicz.  56.  On  the  eternal  lamp  in 
the  worship  of  Mary,  see  Lange's  Abh.  v.  d.  ewigen  lampe  (Verm, 
sehr.,  Leipz.  1832)  pp.  191—204. 

p.  614.]  Toland's  Hist,  of  Druids  (quoted  in  Hone's  Yrbk  876 
seq.)  supposes  three  bealtines  in  the  year.  May  ],  Midsum.  eve, 
Nov.  1.  The  first  of  May  and  of  Nov.  were  called  beltan,  says 
Villemarqu^'s  Bardes  Bretons  p.  386-7.  GDS.  108.  On  Bel, 
Bee  Diefenb.  Celt.  1,  185,  Stokes  849.  Jamieson  (Daybk  2, 659). 
The  great  and  little  Bel,  Meier's  Schwab,  sag.  297.  On  Beltaine, 
Belton  eve,  see  Stewart's  Pop.  superst.  258  seq.  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  1,  337.  Stokes  349.  Michelet  1,  452  seq.  Ir.  sag.  u. 
march.  1,  275-6.  2,  479.  The  May  fire  is  also  called  hoelkerz, 
coelceHh,  Yillem.  B.B.  232.  385-6-7,  but  he  does  not  explain  the 

word ;  elsewh.  coel  is  omen,  fides,  and  certh  signum. An  Ar- 

moric  folk-song  speaks  of  eight  fires,  and  of  the  father^fire  being 
lighted  in  May,  Yillem.  Barzas  breiz  1,  8 ;  Hone's  Daybk  2,  659. 
866  puts  the  chief  fire  on  Midsum.  Day.  Sambhuinn  means  Nov.  1 
(O'Brien :  samhainn  =  Allhallows-tide).     The  Druidic  November- 
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fire  was  also  called  tlaehdgha,  tine  Üacbdglia,  O'Brien  snb  v. 
The  sacred  fires  are  thas  described  in  O'Connor's  Proleg.  l^  24 : 
'daos  ignes  splendentes  &ciebant  driUdae  cum  ü^catUationibiu 
magnis  snpra  eis,  et  dncebant  greges  qnos  oogebant  transire 
per  eoB  ignes ';  conf .  O'Brien  sub  ▼.  bealtine.  'Eersei  heads  were 
thrown  into  the  May-fire  in  Ireland,  Hone's  Daybk  2,  595  (as 
into  the  Midsnm.  fire  in  Qermany,  p.  618). 

p.  617.]  On  Easter-fires,  conf.  Woeste  p.  288 ;  dat  osieffur  an- 
boiten,  J.  v.  Scheppan's  Oster-pred.  p.  8 ;  das  ostermden-luekten 
in  Wilster-marsch,  Miillenh.  p.  168.  E^en  in  S.  Oermany,  e.g. 
about  Abensberg  in  Lower  Bavaria,  they  used  at  Easter  time  to 
bum  the  ostermann.  After  service  at  church  a  fellow  lighted  a 
candle,  ran  out  into  the  fields  with  it,  and  set  the  straw  Easter- 
man  on  fire.  A  Paderborn  edict  of  1781  abolished  the  Easter- 
fire,  Wigand's  Pad.  and  Gorv.  3,  281.  1,  817.  Instead  of  bocks- 
thorn  (p.  616  n.),  Groten's  Gesch.  v.  Northeim  1723,  p.  7  says: 
'  '  On  this  hill  the  bocks-harn  was  held  within  the  memory  of  man.' 
The  Easter  squirreUhunt  in  the  Harz  (p.  616)  reminds  of  the 
Lay  of  Igor  (Hanka  p.  68),  where  every  householder  pays  a 
squirrel  by  way  of  tax.  Akin  to  Easter-fires  are  the  Walbvrgs 
(Mayday)  fires,  Miillenh.  p.  168 :  in  Bugen,  on  Mayday  eve,  took 
place  a  molkentaversehen  bemen  with  fire-bladders  (p.  1072  n.), 
conf.  Osnabr.  verein  8,  229 ;  on  the  Hundsruck  the  young  men 
and  boys  are  allowed  to  cut  wood  in  the  forest  on  St.  Walburg's 
eve,  Weisth.  2,  168. 

p.  620.]  The  sol-stitium  is  in  Homer  rpoir^  ^Xloio,  Od.  15, 
404 ;  afjupl  Oepwa^  rpoira^,  Procop.  B.  G^th.  2,  13 ;  o/i^l  rpoira^ 
X^^M^p^vd^  3,  27.  The  Bavar.  records  have  sunwenden,  sunbenden, 
the  Aleman.  sungiJiten:  *  ze  sungihten/  Weisth.  1,  293.  304. 
316 — 8;  zesingeht  1,  325;  nach  sungehten  1,  669;  ze  sungiden 
1,  322-3;  zu  sungihie  1,  708;  zu  singihten  1,  745 ;  singiht-tag  1, 
727;  sungehUtag  1,  669;  singehtag,  Namenbuchl.  p.  114.  The 
AS.  sun^iht,  solstitium,  stands  in  Monolog,  for  June  24  ;  Schilter 
on  Eönigsh.  p.  458  has  the  whole  passage.  MHG.  dri  tage  vor 
sunegihten,  Lanz.  7051 ;  conf.  het\e-gdht,  N.  Cap.  46,  kirch-jiA« 

(-going,   Oberlin). ^Vor   der  sunnewenden,   Bamb.   reht.  ed. 

Zöpfl  154;  'hiute  ist  der  ahte  tac  n&ch  sunewenden,  dft  sol  daz 
]&rzit  enden.'  Iw.  2940. 

Midsummer  was  a  great  time  for  meetings  and  merrymakings : 
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'ze  einen  annewenden  d&  Stfrit  Httere  namen  gewan/  Nib.  32,  4 ; 
Wor  disen  eunetoenden*  Siegfried  and  Kriemhilt  ^isit  Worms 
670,  3.  694,  3 ;  and  it  is  daring  the  wedding  festivities  at  Mid- 
sammer  that  Siegfried  is  killed,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred,  if  it  is 
not  expressed.  The  wedding  in  the  Heanenland  is  to  take  place 
'zen  naehsten  eunewenden*  1424,  4;  and  the  heroes  arrive  at 
Etzel's  court  'an  eunewenden  dbent'  1754,  1.  On  Midsnm.  day 
the  Zurich  people  carry  their  hot  pottage  over  the  water  to 

Strassbarg,  Gliickh.  schifif,  v.  194  seq. On  eunwend-fires,  see 

Panz.  Beitr.  1,  210  seq.  Sunwent  was  corrup.  into  summit, 
Hmmet-feur,  Leopr.  182 ;  »imentfeuer,  H.  Sachs  1,  423**;  somm^r- 
feur,  Albertini's  Narrenhatz  100;  8.  Johannis-förle,  Germ.  1, 
442.  A  sage  remark  on  the  sonwend-fire  in  Firmen.  2,  703 ; 
feuia  hup/a  z*  Jolianne,  Schnegraf  der  wäldler  p.  31.  Always  a 
lad  and  lass  together,  in  couples,  jump  over  the  fire,  Leopr.  183 ; 
Bome  wantonly  push  others  in,  and  spread  their  coat  over  the  hot 
coals,  Gresch.  v.  Ganstall  (Bamb.  ver.  8,  112).  At  Vienna,  com- 
mon women,  loose  girls,  danced  at  the  Midsnm.  fire,  Schlager's 
Wiener  skizzen  1,  270.  5,  352.  Fiery  wheels  are  driven  in 
Tyrol  and  Hungary,  WolPs  Ztschr.  1,  286-7.  270-1,  and  in  Aus- 
tria, Duller  p.  46-7 ;  conf .  the  joy- fires  of  Swiss  herdsmen  in  the 
Poffdr-nights,  Staid  1,  209.  210.  Prohibitions  of  the  Midsnm. 
fire,  Ealtenback's  Pantaid.  98^.  104^ 

p.  624.]  On  Engl,  bonfires,  see  Hone's  Daybk  1,  827.  846. 
851-2.  Brand  1,  299  seq.  In  France  embers  taken  home  from 
a  John's-fire,  in  England  any  live  coals  are  a  protection  against 
magic.  Hone's  Yrbk  1553.  Brising,  the  Norweg.  for  Midsnm. 
fires,  may  be  akin  to  bris=sflamma,  brisas=flammare  (Aasen),  conf. 
brasa,  our  prasseln,  to  crackle.  Midsum,  fires  flamed  in  Sweden 
too,  9  sorts  of  wood  being  used,  and  9  sorts  of  flowers  picked 
for  posies.  Buna  '44,  p.  22.  Wieselgr.  411.  In  Spain  they 
gathered  verbenas  in  the  dawn  of  St.  John's  day,  and  lighted 
fires,  over  which  they  leapt,  Handbk  of  Sp.  1,  270**.  A  St.  John's 
fire  in  Portugal  is  descr.  in  the  Jrb.  d.  Berl.  sprachges.  8,  373. 
*  John's  folk '  is  what  the  Letts  call  those  who  bring  John's- 
wort  (hypericum,  and  raggana  kauli,  witch's  bones),  and  sing 
Bongs,  Stender's  Gram.  p.  50,  Diet.  85' ;  on  St,  John's  morning 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  or  hawthorn,  is  hung  over  the  doors,  Fr. 
Michel's  Baces  maud.  2,  147.     In  Esthonia  they  light  a  John's 
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fire,  and  gather  a  bundle  of  sweefc-smelling  herbs;  these  the  girls 
pat  under  their  pillows,  and  what  they  dream  comes  true,  Pos- 
sart's  Esthl.  p.  172.  On  the  Zobten-berg  in  Silesia  (fr.  Sobota, 
sabbath)  the  Slavs  kept  their  ttobotky,  Schafarik  2,  407  of  transL; 
it  is  also  called  '  mens  Slesie,  mens  czobothus/  conf .  Dietmar  (in 
Pertz  5,  855).  Moravia  too  has  its  John's  fires,  Eulda  (in  d'Elv) 
111-2.  Plato  de  Legg.  19,  945  speaks  of  a  festival  following  the 
summer  solstice. 

p.  625.]  To  Ovid's  picture  of  the  Palilia,  add  that  of  Tibullns 
ii.  5,  87 : 

at  madidus  Baccho  sua  festa  Palilia  pastor 
ooncinet :  a  stabulis  tunc  procul  este,  lupi ! 
ille  levis  etipulae  solemnis  potus  acervos 
accendetf  flammaa  transilietque  sacras. 

p.  628.]  In  Christmas-fires,  mark  the  practice  of  saving  up 
the  half-burnt  yule-log,  Gefken's  Cat.  56.  Other  fires  are  the 
Shrovetide  fire,  Stalder  1,  856,  and  the  so-called  hoop'driving 
(burning  wheel)  in  Up.  Swabia  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lentj  the 
N.  Frisian  biiken-brennen  on  Febr.  22,  see  Miillenh.  p.  167. 

p.  630.]  Old  examples  of  illumination :  JoL  Chrys.  Or.  in  red. 
Flaviani  c.  4  :  Svep  oiv  iiroii^traTe  <rr€<f>ay(iaavT€^  r^v  äyopav 
xal  Xvxyov^  äy^aine^.  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  de  red.  Athanasii  21  p. 
891  :  €&  Xiyeiv  .  .  .  rratrav  ^rl  KaraarpairTOfiivfiy  iroktp. 
Choricii  Gazaei  Orr.,  ed.  Boissonade  '46  p.  101 :  aK€v&n  Si 
^(»T09  clfyYaafjLivot^  ev^fiovfiey  rov^  evepyira^.  splendida  fnit 
illuminatio;  mos  is  fuit  veterum  diebus  laetis  ac  testis.  Ann. 
Worm.  1251  (Böhm.  Font.  2,  168) :  regem  inceneis  candelis  et 
campanis  pulsatis  singulis  diebus  festivis  denunciare.  Trees 
of  candles  were  carried  in  processions,  Lünzel's  Stiftsfehde 
135-6.  279;  vü  lichtes  gap  d&  manec  rone,  TürL  Wh.  99* 
(conf.  Saam.  22*:  med  brennandom  liosom  oe  bomom  vi&i).  The 
Ksrchr.  91  has  brinnende  olvaa.  Walth.  28,  14  speaks  only  of 
ringing  bells :  ir  werdent  h6h  enpfangen^  ir  sit  wol  wert  daz  wir 
die  gloggen  gen  in  liuten. 

3.    Air. 

p.  632.]  Wind  is  in  Ssk.  anila^äyeßio^,  also  pavana,  cleanser, 
fr.  pü,  like  p&vaka,  fire  (Suppl.  to  602).    So  in  Finn,  tuuli  ventus. 
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tuK  ignis;  oonf.  *  des  ßuwera  wint/  Gadt.  4&9,  2,  and  viwer-roter 
wint,  Nib.  1999,  2.  An  OHG.  »ucp^aer,  Graff  6,  856,  ON.  svif 
Binotas  repentinus,  yibratio.  As  Wödan  is  the  aH-pervading 
ssther,  Zetis  is  eqniv.  to  <ier:  affp  hv  ay  r&9  ovofidaeve  xal  Ala, 
Frag.  Philem.  in  Meineke  4,  82  (Earipides  has  aether  for  Zens). 
In  Latin  also,  Jupiter  stands  for  aer,  Yalcken.  ad  Herod.  2,  13; 
conf.  'plurimns  /upüer =michil  lufl,*  air.  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  467; 
and  Servius  ad  Aen.  1,  51  says  Juno  was  taken  to  mean  air. 
The  Greeks  $aerificed  to  Boreas,  Xen.  Anab.  (Koch  92).  The 
Scythians  worship  avefio^  as  cause  of  life,  and  the  sword  as  that 
of  death,  Lucian's  Tor.  38.  GDS.  222.  459.  The  Finns  call  a 
fioKatcla  (calm)  Wäinämöinen's  way,  Väinämöisen  tie  or  kalku: 
the  god  has  walked,  and  all  is  hushed;  he  is  named  Suvantolainen 
fr.  suvanto,  locus  ubi  aqua  quiescit.  The  Norse  Andvari  is  a 
dwarf,  bat  also  ventus  lenis,  contrarius;  conf.  Bifliffi,  oskabyrr 
(pp.  149.  637),  Wüetelgöz  (p.  367  n.),  )>oden  (Suppl.  to  132  end). 
In  the  Mid.  Ages  Paul  and  John  '  habent  d&  ze  himile  weteres 
gewalt,'  Ksrchr.  10948;    they  are  the  weather-lords,  and  their 

day  (June  26)  the  hail-holiday,  Scheff  Haltaus  111. Walt-- 

«nn^ =anster.  Moneys  Anz.  8,  409,  because  it  originates  in  the 
forest.  The  winds  have  a  home :  Vvidheim  ytSan  byggja,  Sasm. 
10  •,  Wint,  Wintpoz,  Wintesbcd?  are  prop,  names,  Graff  1,  624. 
Wind  is  the  windhund  (greyhound),  Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6, 
131,  as  Donner,  Sturm  are  names  of  dogs.  Wind  is  worshipped : 
'  des  solt  der  lufi  stn  geret  (air  be  honoured)  yon  spers  krache,' 
Tit  2,  2 ;  'er  neic  gegen  dem  winde  der  dft  w&te  von  Gotlinde,' 
bowed  to  the  wind  that  blew  fr.  G.,  Helmbr.  461 ;  '  st&  bt,  la 
mich  den  wird  anwaejen  (let  the  wind  fan  me),  der  kumt  von 
mines  herzen  küneginnen,'  MS.  1,  6^  Wind  is  spoken  of  as  a 
person,  it  goee,  stände  still:  spiritus  ubi  vult  spirat,  'der  wint 
waeje  als  er  welle/  blow  as  he  would,  Bari.  257,  11 ;/ vl6ch  (flew) 
waer  die  wint  ghebdj),'  bade,  Maerl.  in  Kästner  18^.  Winds  ride^ 
Ahlw.  on  Oisian  2,  278.  They  guide  people:  'quel  vent  vos 
jttie?'  Ren.  2127.  3728;  'quel  vent  vos  maine?'  2675;  'quel 
vent  vos  mene  et  quel  ore?*  2654= whence  come  you  f  conf. 
'what  devily  cucJeoo  brings  you  here?'  (p.  1013).  They  are 
loiU,  Trist.  2415.  Greg.  646.  754.  Renn.  22962;  angry: 
ensOmet  sind  die  lüfte,'  Dietr.  u.  ges.  393;  'die  lüfte  solden 
zürnen*  at  the  height  of  the  towers,  Servat.  84.    The  air  groans, 
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mutters,  gpiints :  *  grunzet  tone  ungewitere/  N.  Gap.  58;  'grot 
wint  ende  gesoech/  Lane.  3899 ;  '  die  winde  begunden  swegden/ 
began  to  pipe,  Servat.  3283;  conf.  'ap  dem  windea  home,' 
Weisth.  3,  231.     On  Fonn,  Dri/a,  Miöll,  see  GDS.  685. 

p.  632.]  Of  the  wind' 8  bride  :  mit  einer  windea-hriute  wnrden 
sie  getwnngen,  Servat  2302;  in  nam  ein  windes-brtU  2844; 
flngen  vaster  dan  ein  w>  b.,  Engelh.  4771 ;  daz  din  to.  6.  geltt, 
Hpt's  Ztsohr.  7,  381;  gelich  der  windesbriute,  Troj.  kr.  33571. 
Lather  says  windsbraut  for  ventas  typhonicos.  Acts  27,  14.  Old 
glosses  have  nimphuSi  nimpha,  storm  wind,  Graff  1,  625 ;  is  this 
a  misapplication  of  nimbus  7  or  a  congener  7  In  France  they 
speak  of  the  whining  of  Melusine  (p.  434),  who  in  Bohemia  passes 
for  a  goddess  of  wind,  and  to  whom  they  throw  flour  out  of  the 
window  for  her  children  (Suppl.  to  636) ;  conf.  the  whimpering 
of  the  Vila,  and  the  weeping  of  the  Esth.  tuuleema,  wind's 
mother,  Böcler  146-7.  Is  the  Swiss  harein,  Staid.  2,  21,  fr. 
OHG.  harßn  =  clamare,  Graflf  4,  578,  or  fr.  char6n  =  qaeri  5,  465? 
Other  expressions  for  wind's  bride :  unnd-gelle  =  yenti  pellex 
(snfi-gelle),  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  290.  Rocholz  2,  408  ;  Bavar.  wind^ 
gäsperl,  Swab,  vdnd-gaepele,  Leopr.  101.  120;  Bavar.  toindsch- 
brach,  •brausz,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  209;  sau^hegel,  Bocholz  2,  187. 
OHG.  w;an(?a= turbo,  Graff  1,  761;  ON.  roka,  turbo.  Other 
OHG.  terms:  lin^t^^tiomt^strepitus  (MHG.  iin^e^tötn,  vehementia 
aeris,  Superst.  H.  cap.  77) ;  ungewitiri  =  tempestas,  procella, 
Graff  1,  630;  arapeit^Ao.  do.  1,407;  Äöi/ft^ tempestas,  Windb. 
308.  313;  un«^  =  procella,  tempestas,  AS.  net;  with  ^r0tp  =  agebat 
(nnbila  ventus),  Graff  5,  482,  conf.  ON.  drifa,  snowstorm,  drifa 

örva,  a  storm  of  arrows. ^Heralds  of  winter  were  '  twer  und 

sarin  bise/  MS.  2,  193^;  contrary  wind  is  in  MHG.  twer  or  twere, 
and  ON.  And-pvari,  Andvari  is  said  to  be  that  as  well  as  a 
dwarf's  name;  conf.  'von  ludbes  geduere/  Himelr.  292  (Hpt's 
Ztschr.  8,  153),  '  die  winde  sluogen  in  entwer/  Hpt  7,  378-9.  A 
hurricane,  squall,  flaw,  is  called  flöge  in  Pass,  and  Jeroschin ; 
windes  vlagen,  Marienleg.  84,21.  87,8;  die  wint  ene  vla^he 
brachte,  Bose  13151.  Maerl.  3,  189;  Dut.  vlaag,  Gothl.  flagä, 
vindfl/igä,  Almqvist  422^;  'rotteii  und  stumnwinde,'  Luther's 
Letters  5,  155.  In  Slavic  it  is  vikhr,  Pol.  wicher.  Boh.  wichr; 
Lith.  ummaras,  vSsuUm,  whirlwind  (conf.  our  provinc.  'eilung,' 
M.  Neth.  ylinge,  Wessel's  Bibel  p.  7,  with  ON.  el,  jel,  nimbus). 
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The  Greeks  had  aehXa^  dveXka,  "KaTKay^^  Ital.  fortana  di  mare  = 
storm. 

p.  633.]  Zio  resembles  Mars  and  Indras,  the  god  of  winds  and 
of  sonls,  who  with  his  Marnts  or  spirits  of  storm  makes  war  on 
the  giants  of  darkness,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  488-9.  6,  131.  Wuotan, 
the  god  of  the  Wild  Hnnt,  sweeps  like  the  storm  through 
open  door»  (p.  926-7,  etc.).  Hodeke  howls  (Snppl.  to  511  beg.). 
Both  wind's  bride  az^d  devil  are  called  sow-tail  (p.  996)  or  hammer 
(p.  999) :  conf.  sari-kegel,  Bocholz  2,  187 ;  in  Bavaria  wind'Sau, 
Zingerle's  Oswalt  83  {alyk,  goatskin,  hurricane).  Fran  Fiuk  or 
Frick  also  acts  as  goddess  of  wind,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  376.  6, 131 ; 
oonf.  the  fahrende  mutter,  Wolf's  Ndrl.  sag.  no.  518.  At  a 
village  near  Passan  they  call  the  whirlwind  miAeml,  aunty : 
'  mueml  ist  drin ! '  (m.  is  also  toad) ;  or  else  echratl,  Schm.  8, 
519.  522.  The  hurricane  has  hands :  '  nu  bin  ich  Sturmwinden 
alr&rst  in  die  hant  gevam,'  fallen.  Trist.  8848. 
p.  635.]    Was  thdre  a  wind  named  Vorwitz  (prurient  curiosity)? 

do  kam  ein  wint  geflogen  dar, 

der  ist  virwitz  genant, 

in  h&nt  die  meide  wol  erkant 

nnde  ouch  die  vronwen  über  alle  laut.         Renn.  84. 

s&n  kumt  her  virwitz  gerant 

und  loeeet  den  meiden  üf  (unlooses)  diu  hant.   Kenn.  268.  ^ 

Conf. '  der  förtoHz,  so  Jungfern  theuer  machet,'  Simplic.  1,  568 ; 

'  hine  fyrwit  breec/  Beow.  464.  3966,  5565 ;  vurwitz  segens,  Turl. 

Wh.  128'  (Suppl.  to  273  n.) ;  's  sticht's  der  toundenoitz,  Hebel 

157;  förwitz,  der  krämer  (huckster),  Uhl.  Volksl.  636. .  OHG. 

firiwizi  is  also  portentum,  mirificum,  Graff  1,  1099;  'man  saget 

mir  von  kinde,  daz  keme  uns  von  dem  winde/  Erlösung  2440. 

As  the  North  had  its  storm-giant  Hrsesvelg,  Kl.  Grooth's  Quick- 

hom  calls  a  tempest  '  de  grote  und  de  lütge  windherl ' ;  conf. 

'Oott  flieget  den  wind,'  Babenschl.  619;  'der  Gotes  geist  daz 

(aazT)  ftf  des  lufkes  vederen,  Aneg.  Hahn  4,  72.    ilioXo9,  4>l\o<i 

aOavaroiai  0€oiai^  Od.  10,  2 ;  Kelvov  yäp  rafiiijv  ävißiwv  iroirfo'e 

Kpwiap,  10,  21.     Yirgil's  .^lolus  sits  in  a  hollow  mountain,  and 

Jano  begs  wind  of  him,  ^n.  1,  52.  64;  conf.  KM.  no.  89  :  'weh', 

weh',  windchen  ! '  blow,  blow,  Windie. 

^  Conf.  Xvffl'^ufpost  ^^f  MttM.    Tibi  (HTinenaee)  virgines  zonal»  solYont  ainiu. 
CfttnlL  59,  68 ;  zonam  BoWere  Tirgineam  65,  28. 
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Eagles  were  fixed  ob  gables  or  ihe  top  of  a  tent  pretty  often : 
le  grant  tref  Karlemaine  font  contremont  lever, 
par  defior  le  pomel  font  Vaigle  d'or  poser, 
par  devers  Montanban  en  fist  le  chief  tomer. 

Benaos  151,  2—4. 

A  golden  eagle  on  the  top  of  tlie  castle,  Anberi  78 ;  high  on  the 
tent '  ein  guldtn  ar/  En.  9160.  On  the  inroad  of  the  '  Welschen ' 
in  978,  conf.  Giesebrecht's  Otto  II.  p.  48. •  In  E;aIeYala,  torn. 
2,12  (led.  17,841): 

dn  min  dm,  min  sköna  f  ogel, 

yänd  (tarn)  &t  annat  hall  ditt  hofynd  (head), 

tillslat  (shut)  dina  skarpa  ogon ! 

A  golden  eagle  on  the  roof  in  Athensus  2,  259 ;  and  observe, 
that  atro^  is  both  eagle  and  g^ble.  The  Basqae  egoa,  south 
wind,  is  akin  to  egoa,  egaa,  egala,  wing,  Pott  2,  190.  In  Gk)ethe, 
winds  wave  their  noiseless  wings.  Thnnder-olonds  are  also 
likened  to  the  wide-spreading  root  of  a  tree,  and  called  wind- 
vawnel  (-root),  a  sign  of  hurricane,  Schmidt  v.  Wemenchen  131. 

p.  636.]  The  wind  \&fed  with  rags  or  tow,  which  is  thrown  to 
it,  Leopr.  102.  In  Anstria  too  they  offer  meal  in  a  bread-shovel 
out  of  the  attic  window  to  the  storm,  saying  (Popovitch  sab  v. 
wind)  : 

nimm  hin,  mein  lieber  wind, 
trag  heim  deinem  weib  und  kind, 
nnd  komm  nimmer  I 

Instead  of  giving  the  wind  food,  a  woman  says  '  Fd  rather  stab 
the  dog  dead/  and  throws  a  kntfe  into  the  yard  (p.  632  n.) ;  conf. 
M.  Koch's  Beise  in  Tirol  p.  87-8.  Winds  were  thought  of  as 
meal'devouring  dogs,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  373-6.  6,  131 ;  conf. 
Hodeke's  howling  (Suppl.  to  633).  In  a  storm  at  sea  a  dove 
appears,  flies  three  times  roand  the  ship,  one  man  puts  oat  his 
arm  and  '  de  caada  ejus  ires  tnlit  pennas,  quas  mari  intingaens 
tempestatem  compescuit,'  Yenant.  Fortan,  vita  Badegundis,  Acta 
Bened.  sec.  1,  p.  332.  The  6r.  OveXXa  snatches  away.  Od.  20, 
68-6,  like  the  Norweg.  northwind.  To  hurtful  winds  black 
lambs  were  sacrificed,  to  fair  winds  white,  Aristoph.  Ran.  845. 
Virg.  ^n.  8,  120.    For  a  favourable  wind  a  he-goat  is  hung  on 
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the  mast,  Hone's  Yrbk  1553.  On  Irish  wind- worship,  see  Conan 
111—5. 

p.  637.]  Divine,  semi-divine  or  diabolic  beings  ezoito  wind 
(Snppl.  to  145) :  Got  flieget  den  wint,  Babensohl.  619 ;  in  Serv. 
songs  Gk>d  is  implored  for  wind,  Ynk  ii.  561.  1089.  i.  369  (no. 
511).  370  (no.  513).  322  (no.  455) ;  Christ  is  appealed  to,  Sv. 
vis.  2,  167.  The  saints  invoked  in  a  storm  are  called  wazzer* 
heilige,  water-holies,  Marienleg.  p.  85;  the  martyrs  Paul  and 
John  '  h&nt  d4  ze  himele  weteres  gewalt,*  Ksrchr.  Diem.  335,  1. 
Scr&wune  in  Hpt's  Zeitschr.  6,  290  seems  the  name  of  a  weather- 
giant;  Fasolt  chases  a  woman  in  the  mountains.  Ecke  167,  as 
Wnotan  does;  conf.  'mein  söhn  Windhsim/  Wolf's  Ztschr.  1, 
311.  Is  there  a  special  meaning  in  '  der  wint  von  Aspri&ne  dSz/ 
whizzed.  Both.  4226 f  'Folks  said  it  wasn't  a  natural  wind, 
they  believed  there  wasn't  a  tufel  left  in  hell,  they  was  all  from 
home,  trying  to  blueter  us  out  of  our  wits,'  Stolle  170;  conf. 
'qael  vent  tos  guie'  etc.  (SuppL  to  632  end).  Oxen  with  their 
horns  dig  the  tempest  out  of  a  sand  hill,  Thiele  2,  257.    Müllenh. 

p.  128. With  Wftdan  oska-byrr  conf.  Suppl.  to  149.    ON.  byr, 

Dan.  bor,  fair  wind.  Low  Grerm.  seamen's  words  are  bo,  a  sud- 
den and  passing  squall,  böiges  wetter,  donnerbo,  regenbo,  hagelbo. 
Slav,  burta  =  procelIa,  Miklos.  p.  6;  Serv.  bura.  Buss,  burdn, 
hurricane,  conf.  ßopia^.  Boreas  helps  the  Greeks,  Herod.  7,  189. 
Oo  Juno,  see  Suppl.  to  632  beg.  Can  OSin's  name  of  VHFrir  be 
akin  to  AS.  hvriSa,  Aireodasaura  lenis,  hweo9rian^m\irm\irBTe  f 
The  Slay,  pogoda  is  in  Lith.  pagada,  fair  wind,  fair  weather. 
Mist  in  ON.  is  called  kerlingar  vella,  nebula  humi  repens. 

p.  639.]  With  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Visigoth.,  conf.  the 
lodioulus  Superstit.  (in  Pertz  3,  20)  de  tempestatibus  and  eornt- 
buB  et  eocleis,  and  the  passage  fr.  Seneca  in  Wolf's  Ndrl.  sag. 
p.  693  about  ;^aXa(^o-^i;\a/re9,  hail- wardens ;  iy  Perai?  x^iKalSiy 
18  said  of  Zeus,  Lucian  7,  51. 

p.  640.]  The  passage  fr.  Bartholom.  Anglicus  is  also  in  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  4,  494-5,  where  Wackemagel  understands  Winlandia  as 
Finlandia;  and  it  is  true  the  Finns  are  said  to  make  fiölkyngveSr, 
Fomm.  sog.  4,  44.  In  a  Lapland  epos  a  maiden  has  three  sorts 
of  magic  knots ;  she  unties  the  first,  wind  fills  the  sails  and  the 
ship  gets  under  way ;  then  the  second  and  the  third,  followed  by 
storm  and  shipwreck ;  conf.  Elemm  3,  100.     Such  wind-knots  a 
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woman  on  the  Schlei  and  a  witch  of  Föhr  know  how  to  make, 
MüUenh.  p.  222-5  ;  conf.  the  sailor*^  belief  about  wind  in  Temme's 
Pom.  sag.  847-8^  and  the  Hollen  in  Gefken's  Gatal.  p.  55.  In 
Oenras.  Tilb.  p.  972  ed.  Leibn.  (Liebrecht  p.  21)^  is  a  story  'de 
vento  chirothectie  Archiepisoopi  Arelatensis  inchiso,  et  valli  yentis 
imperyiae  illato/ 

p.  641.]  The  oaKo^  of  ^Eolas,  Od.  10,  19,  is  also  in  Ovid's 
Met.  14,  224:  .^lon  Hippotaden,  cohibentem  caroere  ventos, 
bovis  ineluaos  tergo ;  and  14,  230:  dempsisse  ligamina  yentis. 
Eight  whirlwinds  are  hidden  in  a  cap,  Schief ner's  Finn.  m.  p.  611 
[a  formidable  '  capfnl  of  wind '].  Conf.  setting  the  cap  this  way 
or  that  in  Sommer  p.  80-1,  and  Hütehen,  Hodeke. 

p.  641.]  Hail  is  called  in  Ind.  marutphala,  fruit  of  the  Marats, 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  489 ;  an  ON.  name  for  it  is  stein^oiK,  in  saxa 
saeyiens,  Egilss.  600,  an  OHG.  apparently  scratvunc,  Hpt  6, 290. 
On  mildew,  conf.  Schmeller  2,  567.  Ace.  to  Jungm.  1,  56^,  baby 
(grannies)  are  clouds  heaped  up  like  hills.  Our  people  ascribe 
the  rising  of  mountain  mist  not  to  animals  alone;  at  the  Kif- 
hauser  they  say :  '  Oho,  Kaiser  Friedrich  is  breufing,  there'll  be 
soft  weather,'  Preetor.  Alectr.  pp.  69,  70. 

p.  641.]  To  the  Greeks  it  was  Zens  that  shed  the  snow,  II.  12^ 
280-1 ;  €v$<^€y  6  Zev^,  Babr.  45,  1.  'Die  t&ren  (fools)  sprechent 
(in  winter)  snia  sni  I '     Walth.  76,  1. 

4.  Eabth. 

p.  642.]  Ssk.  dhara.  Or.  ^copa,  Bopp's  Comp.  Or.  p.  804.  Ir. 
tir,  Lat.  terra,  '  akin  to  torreo,  and  signif.  the  dry/  Pott  1, 270. 
Another  Ssk.  word  is  ksham,  Bopp's  61.  92^.  ON.  hauSr,  nent., 
Saem.  120-6-7.  Groth.  grundtts  fr.  grindan,  as  our  mel»  malm, 
molte  (meal,  dust,  mould)  are  fr.  malan ;  schoUe  grund.  Ph.  y. 

Sitte w.  601. Epithets  applied  to  the  earth's  outside :  dazpreita 

wasal,  Musp.  68;  sid  folde,  Csddm.  154,  5;  on  rumre  foldan, 
Exon.  468,  25 ;  evpeia  x^c»^  conf.  Wh.  60,  28.  Altd.  bl.  1,  388. 
Erad.  2158 ;  &f  der  scibligen  (round)  erde.  Diemer  214,  23 ;  &f 
der  moÜigen  erde,  Mar.  157,  39;  diu  vinster  erde,  Tit.  5120;  in 
der  roten  erde,  Karaj.  93,  10;  um  ein  wenig  rothe  erde,  Simpl.  1, 
575;  eorSe  eaUgrene,  Csddm.  }3,  3;  Ouds  gröna  jord,  Sy.  folks. 
1,  126.  Does  'terra  viva*  in  Maroelius  no.  24  mean  grassy? 
conf.  yiya  flamma  (p.  611  n.). But  the  Earth  is  also  Iiebe  erde. 
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Schweinichea  1, 104 ;  diu  süeze  erde,  Wernher  v.  Ndrrh.  35,  9 ; 
hinfoma  fold,  Saom.  55^ ;  'sieht  wie  die  heilig  erd/  looks  (black) 
as  earth,  H.  Sachs  v.  368*^,  conf.  airb  ya^  ayla^,  Athen.  3,  494  ; 
Swed.  '  Ouds  gröna  jord,'  our  '  Oottes  boden,*  Chapbk  of  Hum. 
Siegfr.,  Pol.  manlaffe  p.  281,  Weisen's  Com.  probe  39;  we  say 
'  Hide  in  God*8  earth  for  shame ! '  Dying  is  called  ze  gründe 
gän;  conf.  'daz  ich  besite  werde  dir  gelich/  soon  be  like  thee, 
Wb.  60,  28 ;  '  sich  ans  dem  staube  machen,'  make  oneself  out  of 

the  dust,  scarce. The  earth  will  take  in  liquids  :  fold  seal  viiS 

flddi  taka,  Ssem.  27^;  but  *  bluot  benimet  (robs)  der  erde  den 
magetuom,*  maidenhood.  Mos.  10,  28 ;  dannoch  was  diu  erde  ein 
maget,  Parz.  464,  13.  Earth  bears  not  on  her  breast  the  man  of 
blood:  'j&  solte  mich  diu  erde  umbo  dis  mort  niht  en-tragen/ 
Ecke  143  ;  '  mich  wundert  daz  mich  diu  erde  geruochet  tragen/ 
still  deigns  to  bear,  Greg.  251 1 ;  '  den  diu  erde  niht  solde  tragen/ 
Wackern.  Ib.  588,  3.  Strieker's  Klage  38 ;  conf.  '  daz  iuch  die 
erde  niht  verslant/  swallowed.  Warn.  3203 ;  '  terre,  car  ouvrez, 
si  reeois  moi  chaitis  I '  Garin  2,  263 ;  '  heald  }>u  nu  hrüse ! '  Beow« 
4489.  So  the  witch  may  not  touch  the  bare  earth  (p.  1074),  holy 
water  must  not  touch  the  ground  (Suppl.  to  587) ;  whereas  to  the 
saint  she  offers  herself  as  a  seat :  '  diu  erde  niht  en-dolte  daz  er 
büge  stn  gebeine  (tholed  not  that  he  bent  his  limbs),  si  bot  sich 
her  engeine,  daz  er  als  M  einem  stnole  saz,'  Servat.  1592.  On 
earthquakes,  see  p.  816.  Men  confided  secrets  to  the  earth, 
liother  a.  Mailer  36-7 :  '  si  klagten  sd  senliche,  daz  in  daz  ertriche 
möhte  g'antwürtet  hftn,'  would  fain  have  answered  them,  Mai  44, 
21 ;  they  made  their  plaint  to  the  stone,  LiscVs  Meckl.  jrb.  5, 100. 
MüUenh.  p.  37,  or  told  their  tale  to  the  dead  wall,  Amim's  March. 
1,70. 

Much  might  be  said  on  gold,  silver,  iron.  To  the  Finns  iron 
(rauta,  Lapp,  route)  is  brother  to  water  and  fire,  Elalev.  4,  29,  and 
is  bom  of  virgin's  milk.  There  is  liquid  gold  and  milk  in  amrita 
(p.  317).  Gold  is  called  Fr69a  miöl,  Egilss.  p.  450,  ognarliomi^ 
ooeani  lumen,  Saom.  152%  and  munnfylli  or  munntal  iötna,  Sn. 
83;  conf.  'morgenstnnd  hsktgoldim  mund/  though  F.Magn.  derives 
those  words  fr .  mund = hand.  Gold  placed  under  a  du  mb  woman's 
Umgue  makes  her  speak,  Fornm.  s.  3,  117 — 9;  gold  is  tempered 
in  dew,  Tit.  3698  (Tigrisgold,  4348).  On  dragons'  and  gi-iffins' 
gold,  see  pp.  978.  980. 
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p.  643.]  For  Ssk.  khusa,  Bopp  in  Gl.  78*.  86^  writes  huia. 
I  find  a  reineumi  also  in  Hpt'a  ZtBchr.  5,  364,  reineffras^nlgm, 
Snmerl.  54.  Patting  earth  or  tuff  on  the  head  secures  against 
magic.  Pans.  Beitr.  1,  240-1.     Enhn's  Nord.  s.  p.  378. 

p.  644.]  Emigrants  took  earth  as  well  as  fire  out  with  them 
(SuppL  to  611) ;  conf.  the  strewing  of  earth  in  the  Old  Saxon 
legend.  p6rhaddr  var  hofgo'Si  i  pr&ndheimi,  hann  f^tist  til 
Islands,  ok  t6k  4'Sr  ofan  hofit,  ok  haf%  meS  ser  hpfs-moUina  ok 
sAlurnar,  Landn.  4,  6. 

p.  644.]  Demeter  meets  Jasion  in  the  thrifallow,  the  fhiitfallest 
oomland :  ßiirpf  ^$\i77fT$  ical  evvß  vu^  Sy$  rptiroK^,  Od.  5,  127, 
conf.  Hes.  Theog.  971  and  yeio^  rpLwoka^y  II.  18,  541 ;  OHG. 
drieka,  GDS.  58.  61-2. 

p.  645.]  A  mime  earhetue  near  Jngenheim  is  mentioned  in  a 
record  of  1264;  conf.  svetd  gord=sMt  Athos;  an  0/909  lepor  of 
the  Get»  named  Ejoyyaimpov,  Strabo  7,  298;  a  holy  mount  9i^9 
in  Pontus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  11.  The  mountains  named  grands 
father  are  discussed  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  1,  26.  Two  adjacent  moun- 
tains in  Lausitz  are  named  by  the  Wends  corny  boh  and  bjely  boh, 
black  god,  white  god.  Wend.  Tolksl.  2,  285.  The  Ossetes 
worship  their  highest  mountains  (brakabseli,  fair  mountains), 
EohPs  S.  Russia  1,  296. 

p.  645.]  The  notable  passage  on  rock-worship  in  Landn.  2, 
12  is  as  follows :  'hann  (Thordlfr)  hafSi  svft  mikinn  atrunaif  ä 
fialli  ^yi,  er  stdS  1  nesinu,  er  hann  kalladi  Helgafell,  at  l^ngat 
skyldi  engi  maiSr  ojmeginn  Uta;  ok  svli  var  ]wur  mikil/räTAeljft, 
at  )^ar  skyldi  engu  granda  1  fiallinu,  hyarki  f6  ne  monnum,  nema 
sialft  gengi  brott.  pat  var  trua  )>eirra  )>or61fs  fraenda,  at  ^ir 
doßi  allir  ifiallii  (al.  codex :  ]ia  )>eir  doei,  mundi  ]ieir  ißiülU  hverfa 
allir).'  And  2,  16:  'höfSu  mikinn  atrinaS  a  holana — trA^Su 
]>eir  t^vi,  at  J^eir  doei  i  holana^  (h&ll=  tumulus,  colliculus);  conf. 
'  dying  (van%9hing)  into  the  mountain/  The  Icelander  Eodran  of 
Yatnsdal  had  a  stone  at  Gilja,  to  which  he  and  his  fathers  sacri- 
ficed; they  imagined  the  är^maär  lived  inside  it,  from  whom 

fruitful  years  proceeded,  Kristnisaga  c.  2. Stones  prophegy, 

Norske  ev.  no.  SO ;  they  are  washed,  anointed,  honoured,  F.  liagn. 
Lex.  p.  961.  When  winds  are  contrary,  sailors  wash  a  blue  etcme, 
and  obtain  a  fair  wind ;  they  also  take  oaths  upon  it.  Hone's 
Yrbk  1553.      People  kneel  naked  before  the  holy  stone.  Hone's 
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Daybk  1,  825.  2,  1085.  They  creep  through  hollow  stones  (p. 
1166)^  they  go  into  hollow  rocks  to  present  offerings  (p.  58) ;  oonf. 
the  Gibichen-stones,  the  pottle-stones  with  pits  and  holes,  GKesebr. 
Bait.  stud.  12,  114.  128.  'De  his  qoae  faciont  super  peiras'  is 
the  heading  of  cap.  7  of  IndicnI.  Saperst.   On  stone- worship  among 

Celts,  see  Michelet  2,  16-7. In  Swed.  tales  and  spells  a  stone 

is  always  'jord-faat  sten/  one  fixed  in  the  earth,  Rana  '44,  22 ; 
&  xarffoBtom  steini  st6S  ec  innan  dyra,  Saom.  99^;  till  enjord- 
fasten  sten,  Sv.  folks.  1,  217.  Sv.  afyentyr  1,  282-4-8.  305; 
AS.  earSfsBst.  Bat  we  also  hear  of  the  '  wahseiuter  bühel,'  grow- 
ing hill,  Lanz.  5132 ;  and  a  Slov.  riddle,  'kai  raste  bres  korenia 
(what  grows  without  root)  V  has  the  answer  '  kamen/  stone.  A 
distinction  is  also  drawn  between  wcdgende  and  vaste-ligende 
steine»  Leyser  129,  85 ;  usque  ad  wagoden  stein,  Mon.  Zoll.  no. 
1,  wagenden  stein,  no.  12  ;  giuxppstein,  Stalder  2,  519 ;  Dan.  rokke' 
stene,  Schreiber's  Feen  21.  These  stones  by  their  rocking  are 
said  to  bring  on  thunder  and  rain,  0.  Müller  2,  840.  Stones  are 
often  landmarks :  zn  dem  grawen  stein,  Weisth.  1,  242,  an  dem 
blauen  stein  2,  661. 

p.  646.]  Giants  and  men  turn  into  stone  (p.  551-2) ;  stones 
have  sense  and  feieling.  It  is  true  we  say  'stone-deaf,  stone- 
dead,'  stille  sam  die  steine.  Earl  92^.  94*,  and  Othied  iv.  7,  4 
calls  them  unthrdte,  pigri;  yet  in  Luke  19,  40  'the  stones  would 
cry  out  •/  the  stone  holds  fast,  MüUenh.  p.  142-3.  The  pierres 
de  minuit  moTO  at  midnight,  conf .  the  iurning^stones  in  the  Ir. 
march.  2,  37 — 44;  the  stone  twms  round  on  Christmas  night, 
Harrys  1  no.  84  (conf.  Heusinger  p.  20),  or  when  bells  ring, 
Dybeck  4,  48.  Men  complain  to  stones  as  ihey  do  to  earth  (p. 
642)  and  fire  (p.  629),  as  if  to  elemental  gods.  The  stone  you 
complain  to  changes  colour,  the  whitq  turns  red,  the  red  blue, 
Wachter's  Statistik  pp.  13.  156.  '  Si  klagten,  daz  sich  die 
mArsteine  mohten  klieben  herdan,'  Klage  977  (so :  '  si  rnoften, 
daz  diu  erde  unter  in  sich  mehte  haben  üf  getAn,'  opened  under 
them  1073) ;  '  stahel,  vlins  u.  stein  sih  muosen  von  dem  j&mer 
klieben,'  Türl.  Wh.  8^;  'klage,  diu  flinse  het  gespalten/  split 
flints;  Tit.  8765;  'von  ir  schoene  müeste  ein  yels  erkrachen,' 
MsH.  8,  178*  [similar  examples  omitted]  ;  'hiute  ist  der  stein 
naz,  dft  Karl  uffe  saz,  vil  heize  weinunde,'  to-day  the  stone  is  wet, 
whereon  K.  sat  hotly  weeping,  Esrchr.  14937.     Stones  relent  in 
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the  story  of  Hoyer,  Wigal.  p.  57—9.  452.  Bait,  stacl.  xi.  2,  191. 
A  stone  will  not  let  a  fake  man  sit  on  it,  'ftf  der  Eren  (6ren  ? 
honour's)  steine  sitzen,'  Lanz.  5178  seq. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TREES   AND  ANIMALS. 

p.  647.]  As  Freidank  10,  7  says  that  angels  are  immortal, 
that  of  men  the  spirit  is  immortal,  bat  the  body  mortal,  and  of 
beasts  both  body  and  soul  are  mortal ;  so  Berthold  p.  364  allo^^ 
being  to  stones,  being  and  life  to  plants,  Cseling  to  animals. 
Schelling  says,  life  sleeps  in  the  stone,  dozes  in  the  plant,  dreams 
in  the  beast,  wakes  in  man.  The  Ssk.  a-ga,  na-g^  (non  iens) 
=  tree,  hill,  Bopp's  61.  2^.  189\  8o  in  the  Mid.  Ages  the  line  is 
drawn  between  '  ligendez  and  lebendez,'  Diemer  89, 24.  Notker's 
Boeth.  speaks  of  boame  and  chriuter  (trees  and  herbs)  din  fone 
saffe  lebent,  and  of  unliving  lapides,  metalla.     In  Esth.,  beasts 

are  ellayat,  living  ones,  and  plants  kasvias,  that  which  lives. 

Not  only  do  wild  birds  grieve  at  man's  lament,  Walth.  124,  SO, 
and  beasts  and  fishes  help  him  to  monm,  Oes.  Abent.  1,  8,  bat 
*  elliu  geschefede/  all  created  things.  May,  summer's  bliss,  heath, 
clover,  wood,  san  and  Venus,  MS.  1,3^;  '  gi  bom,  gras,  lof  nnde 
krüt  (leaf  and  herb),  helpet  mi  skrigen  over  lüt  (cry  alond) !' 
Marienklage  386.  Grass  and  flower  fret  at  misdeeds,  and  monm, 
Petersb.  extr.  fr.  Ealev.  p.  25,  and  in  folksongs  wither  up. 
Bluomen  brehent  u.  smiei'ent,  MS.  1,44^;  d6  daz  spil  ergangen 
was,  d6  lachten  bluomen  n.  gras,  Hagen's  Oes.  Abent.  1,  464 ; 
die  bonm  begunden  krachen,  die  rösen  sdre  lachen,  ibid.  Flowers 
on  the  heath  quarrel :  '  dd  each  ich  bluomen  striten  wider  den 
grüenen  kle  (clover),  weder  ir  lenger  Waere,'  which  of  them  was 
taller,  Walth.  114,  28 ;  du  bist  kurzer,  ich  bin  langer,  also  etritens 
üf  dem  anger  bluomen  nude  kle  51, 85 ;  vil  maniger  hande  bluomen 
kip  (chid),  MS.  1,  35^ ;  bluomen  kriegent  umb  ir  schtn,  Lohengr. 
p.  154 ;  bhwmen  laehent  durch  daz  gras,  der  kurzer,  dirre  teuger 
was,  Dietr.  drach.  1067;  conf.  El.  sehr.  2,  157.  They  have  their 
rules,  Altd.  w.  1,  their  precedences,  their  meanings  and  language, 
conf.  the  Flower-games  (Suppl,  to  909). Tree- worship  was 
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highly  developed  among  the  Indiana  and  Greeks.  The  Hindus 
with  elaborate  ceremonies  many  trees  to  one  another^  esp.  the 
mango  and  tamarind^  shmbs  like  the  rose  and  jessamine^  even 
tanks  and  stones^  Sleeman's  Bambles  and  Becoll.  [Horace :  vitem 
viduas  dacit  ad  arbores].  Woycicki,  Germ.  ed.  p.  144-6.  For 
Greeks^  see  Bötticher.  The  Germans  wake  tree  as  well  as  com^ 
Zingerle  691 ;  bäamchen^  scJUaf  nicht,  fraa  Holle  kommt  .  .  . 
bäamchen^  waeh  auf,  neajahr  ist  da^  Somm.  162.  182 ;  the  forest 
sleeps  at  New-year^  P.  Dieffenb.  Wetteraaer  sag.  p.  274;  conf. 
Gerhard's  hymn :  '  Nun  ruhen  alle  wälder.'  Tree-tops  wave,  and 
carry  messages,  Wolf's  Ztsohr.  2,  161 ;  '  the  birches  know  it 
still/  Geliert  3,  888.  Trees  blossom  at  a  happy  event,  and  wither 
when  a  death  is  near,  Sneton.  Gulba  1 ;  and  like  the  Emperors, 
the  Greeks  had  family-trees.  Yölsnng's  tree,  bam-stockr,  stood 
in  the  hall.  Vols.  cap.  2 ;  conf.  our  '  genealogical  tree/ 

1.  Tbees. 

p.  649.]  Akin  to  nimid  is  v^m^m^^^fanum  ingens,  Yenant. 
Fort.  1,  9.  Diefenb.  Celt.  1,  83-4:  silva  quae  vocatnr  nemet, 
Glück  p.  17  J  Bpv'vißAero^,  Strabo  567.  GDS.  497.  Zeuss's  Die 
Deut.  derives  nemet  fr.  neamch=scoelum,  and  sees  in  it  a  'sub 
divo,'  therefore  a  contrast  to  wood.  A  Vocab.  optim.  p.  47* 
renders  silva  wilder  wait,  nemns  schooner  wait,  lucns  dicker 
wait,  saltns  hoher  wait. 

p.  651.]  The  Lapps  shoot  blindfold  at  a  suspended  bearskin, 
Klemm  3,  14.  Dyb.  Buna  4,  92.  Th#  Amer.  Indians  hang  up 
a  bison-skin  on  a  high  pole  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  then  cut  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  Elemm  2,  164;  likewise  a  deerskin  2,  179. 
Skins  of  sacrifices  are  hung  up  by  Tungüses,  Osti&ks,  Bori&ts, 
Cherkesses,  3,  106.  125.  114.  4,91.  The  golden  fleece  of  the 
ram  was  nailed  to  an  oak,  Preller  2,  211. 

p.  651.]  That  is  a  pretty  story  of  the  holy  oak,  whose  falling 
leaves  people  do  not  touch.  When  it  is  cut  down  and  burnt,  a 
dog  appears  in  the  ashes,  and  makes  the  people  take  all  the  ashes 
back  to  where  the  tree  stood,  Firmen.  1,  358.  The  oak  as  a  tree 
of  plaints  occurs  in  Megenberg,  Hpt's  Zschr.  4,  255.  Messages 
are  delivered  to  a  holy  oak,  Livy  3,  25.  Its  great  age  inspired 
respect :  '  so  long  as  oaJc  and  earth  do  stand,'  Weisth.  2,  225 : 
'while  the  tree  is  in  the  ground  and  the  acorn  thereon,'  3,  779 ; 
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j'ai  Yu  le  gland  et  la  gaule,  Barzas  br.  1,  28.  B2.  On  oak  and 
beech,  see  Dyb.  '45,  78-9 ;  oonf.  rr/v  iraXaiäy  if^vyov,  Soph.  Trach. 
171.     '  Af  fornam  ßolli/  ex  antiqua  pjna,  Sn.  ed.  '48^  1,  308 ;  bat 

'af  eikirota'  310. The  ash  was  also  holy:   fraxinas  qnem 

imperiti  8a>eruin  yocant,  Kemble  5,  103  (yr  854).  It  is  hoatQe  to 
snakes,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  251-2.  Pliny  16, 14 ;  oonf.  askr  Yggdra- 
sill,  and  note,  p.  796.  There  was  a  spell,  that  gave  a  hcuel-rodt 
the  power  to  flog  people  in  their  absence ;  in  the  Atharva-veda  a 
branch  of  a^vattha  has  the  power  of  destroying  enemies ;  conf. 
the  hazel-wand  as  wishing-rod  (p.  975).  Hasalwara  is  a  proper 
name.  Cod.  Laaresh.  809.  Lett,  lasda,  lagsda,  Lith.  lazdaaoory- 
lus,  bacnlns;  Lazdonasavellanamm  dens,  god  of  filberts. 

p.  658.]  It  is  dangerous  to  build  where  an  etder-tree  has  stood, 
Pnetor.  Weltb.  1,  16.  Of  the  ronn,  rowan,  a  sacred  tree,  we 
read  in  Dyb.  '44,  9 :  rönnen  sade  till  mannen :  '  hugg  mig  ej, 
da  blöder  jag,'  hew  me  not,  or  I  bleed,  Wieselgr.  378 ;  conf.  the 
Pruss.  tale  in  Tettau  and  Temme  p.  259,  and  the  Finn,  dopua, 
arbor  vitas,  'non  casdenda  in  pratis.'  The  evil  WeckhoUerin 
(juniper)  is  mentioned  in  the  Herpin,  Hagen's  Oes.  Ab.  3,  zi. 
The  Serv.  for  juniper,  boroyitza,  is  from  bor,  fir,  Lett,  paegle, 
because  it  grows  under  the  fir;  and  the  Swed.  tall  (fir,  pine)  ia 
not  to  be  hewn  either :  do  so,  and  on  turning  round  you'll  see 
your  house  on  fire,  Dyb.  4,  26.  44.  Neither  is  the  hawthorn, 
Kilsson  6,  4. 

p.  653.]  Have  we  any  Grerm.  stories  of  spirits  that  live  in  the 
erle  (alder)  f  Groethe's  UlrUking  seems  taken  from  the  Fr.  aulne^ 
aune=alnus  and  daemon.  Kalis  passes  out  of  Nala  into  the 
Vibhitaka,  which  is  regarded  as  haunted  after  that,  Bopp's  Nalus 
p.  153.  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3,  72.  To  the  fig-tree  the  Indians 
present  offerings,  which  are  consumed  by  crows,  sparrows  and 
cranes ;  hence  their  name  of  sacrifice-eater.  Like  the  maiden  in 
the  fine,  the  gods  are  said  to  live  between  harh  and  tree,  Lasicz 
46 ;  conf.  creeping  between  wood  and  bark  (p.  1085).  Iw.  1208 : 
sam  daz  holz  unier  der  rinden,  alsam  sit  ir  yerborgen ;  O.  Engl. 
Iw.  741  :  als  the  bark  hilles  the  tre;  0.  Fr.  Iw.  p.  146:  li  fuz 
qui  est  coverz  de  lescorce  qui  sor  lui  nest  (nait).  A  holy  oak 
grows  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  slain  king,  Harrys  1  no.  55. 

p.  654.]  In  choosing  a  twig  [for  a  wishing-rod  f  ]  it  is  important, 
first,  that  it  be  a  new  shoot,  the  sumer-late  (p.  975),  and  secondly. 
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that  it  look  to  the  east :  4  baiStni  vi'Sar  J^eim  er  lüta  auatr  limar, 
Saem.  195*.  Flowers  were  invoked :  es  sten  dri  rosen  in  jenem 
dal,  die  r&fent,  jangfran^  an,  Uhl.  Yolksl.  87.  0  sanctas  gentes, 
qaibos  haeo  nascantar  in  hortis  nitmina  !    Javen.  Sat.  15, 10. 

2.  Animals. 

p.  655.]  Beasts  are  commonly  reg^ded  as  damb :  stambez 
tier,  Iw.  7767,  stomme  bdste.  Lane.  18849.  82919,  daz  nn- 
sprechende  vihe,  Wamnng  2704;  conf.  mata  animalia,  Dan. 
nmalende  beest,  ON.  öm&la ;  '  der  lewe  zeict  im  nnsprechenden 
gmoz,'  Iw.  3870.  They  are  ignorant :  tier  vil  nngewizzen,  Er. 
5843.  Yet  they  not  only  show  sympathy,  like  stones  and  plants 
(Snppl.  to  646-7),  bat  in  argent  cases  they,  like  damb  children, 
find  their  tongpies ;  witness  Balaam's  ass,  and  :  armentaqae  Talgo 
ansa  loqni,  Claadian  in  Eatrop.  2,  43 ;  attonito  pecudes  pastore 
locatos  1,  3.  Oxen  talk,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  no.  255.  Nork  12,  377 ; 
ox  and  ass  converse  in  the  Bret.  Tolksm.  87-8,  bat  only  for  an 
hoar  once  a  year,  between  11  and  12  on  Christmas  night,  N. 
Preoss.  proT.  bl.  5,  468.  Bosqaet  p.  221.  Beasts  can  see  spirits : 
Balaam's  ass  saw  the  angel  with  the  sword,  Namb.  22,  23 — ^33 ; 
the  dogs  see  the  goddess,  horses  and  hoands  are  ghost-seers 
(p.  667),  Panz.  Beitr.  1|  118;  nay  Athenadas  3,  454  says  all  birds 
were  men  once. 

p.  656.]  Conf.  Ferd.  Wachter's  art.  Pfssdi  in  the  Halle 
EncycL,  and  the  beaatifal  Serv.  wedding-song  (Yak,  ed.  nov.  15, 
no.  23.  Wesely  p.  55).  Sleipnir  is  the  son  of  Loki,  a  god,  and 
SvaiSilfiuri ;  from  him  is  descended  SigorS's  Grani,  Vols.  c.  13, 
and  Grani  has  'mans  vid,'  Far.  qvad.  156.  A  sagacions  trnsty 
steed  occars  in  Walach.  march,  no.  17,  one  that  gives  advice  in 
Sv.  sag.  1,  164;  and  in  German,  still  more  in  Hangarian  fairy- 
tales we  have  wise,  helpfal,  talking  horses,  Ungr.  tatos  s.  Ispolyi 
(conf.  p.  392).  Skinfaxi  is  a  cow's  name  in  a  Norweg.  tale,  Asb. 
Huldr.  1,  202. 

p.  658.]  N6tt  rides  on  Erimfaxi,  Dagr  on  Skinfaxi.  The 
Indians  thonght  early  hair  on  a  horse  a  lacky  sign,  Bopp's  Gl. 
S4*.  The  horse  offered  np  by  kings  at  the  aSvamfidha  mast  be 
wkiie.  To  ride  a  white  horse  is  a  privilege  of  gods,  kings  and 
heroes,  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  117  :  'K€ViCiinroiy  iraripmv.  A  stallion  with 
three  white  feet  and  two  glass  eyes  is  in  Weisth.  2,  618. 
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p.  658  n.]  Helbl.  15^  293  :  ein  hengest  der  noch  nie  gras  an 
fulzande  en-beiz.  A  Fülizan  in  Ring  49^  88.  49^,  81 .  The  Serv^. 
for  falizant  is  xdrebetiak^  foal'a  (zub  underst.).  A  horse  keeps 
his  foal-teeth  till  his  third  year^  then  cnts  his  horse-teeth^ 
dentes  eqoini^  qaos  nonnisi  trimis  caballis  natura  concedit^  Pertz 
8^  214;  jouenes  polains,  qaatre  dens  ot  jet^s,  Ogier  2412;  dentes 
eqni,  qui  primi  cadant,  alligati  facilem  dentionem  praestant^ 
Forcell.  sub.  v.  dentio. 

Collo  igitnr  moUi  dentes  nectentar  eqnini, 

qai  primi  faerint  puUo  crescente  cadaci.   Serenas  sam.  1040. 

The  same  of  a  child's  teeth :  pueri  qai  primus  ceciderit  dens^  at 
terram  non  attingat^  inclusus  in  armillam  et  assidue  in  brachio 
habitus,  Pliny  28,  4.  GDS.  154. 

■p.  659.]  To  Swed.  gnägya  corresp.  ON.  gneggja,  Saem.  144», 
AS.  hnägan,  neigh.  The  Dan.  vrindske  is  our  brenschen,  wren- 
sehen,  frenschen ;  conf.  wrene  hengst.  Lex  Sal.  p.  xxviii.  Ssk. 
yrinh,  barrire,  Bopp  32^.  Norw.  Dan.  humra,  a  low  humming 
neigh.  In  Lanz.  474 :  ez  begunde  stn  ros  weien,  tr&sen  nnde 
schreien ;  in  Garg.  240^ :  rihelen  a.  hinnewihelen,  77^  :  hinne- 
wiheln.  Is  xvihelen  akin  to  Proy.  eyelhier,  Ferabr.  8613,  and  the 
horse's  name  Valentin,  Ital.  Vegliantino  ?  In  Gudr.  1395 :  '  man 
hörte  ein  ros  ergrinen '  when  the  battle  began.  Bellona  spuman- 
tium  ad  bella  equorum  hinnitu  aures  arrigens,  Pertz  2,  169. 

p.  660.]  Vedrebbe  un  teschio  d*  aaino  in  su  un  palo,  il 
quale  quando  col  muso  volto  vedesse  verso  Firenze,  Decam.  7,  1. 
Bemember  too  the  gyrating  eagle  on  a  roof  (p.  633-4),  and  the 
dove  over  a  grave  (p.  1134-5  n.). 

p.  660.]  As  to  horses'  heads  on  gables,  see  MüUenh.  p.  239. 
Panz.  Beitr.  2,  180.  448-9;  they  protect  the  rafters  from  wind 
and  weather.  Lith.  zirges,  roof-rider,  from  zirgas,  horse,  Nesselm. 
549 ;  also  ragai,  antlers,  426 ;  conf.  capreoU,  tigna  ad  firmandum, 
and  AS.  Heort,  Heorot,  name  of  the  house  in  Beowulf. 

p.  664.]  The  Bori&ts  dedicate  to  the  herdsmen's  god  Sul- 
bundu  a  horse,  on  which  he  rides  at  night,  and  which  they  find 
all  in  a  sweat  in  the  morning,  Elemm  3,  115.  The  horses  ridden 
by  spirits  or  night-wives  have  stirrup,  cord  and  wool  in  their 
sides,  and  are  covered  with  drops  of  wax,  Eaisersb.  Om.  42*.  43*. 
Kalmuks  also  consecrate  a  horse  to  the  god,  and  let  it  ran  loose. 
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Ledebonr  2,  49.  Horses  scrape  np  gold^  like  that  of  Bammels- 
berg,  or  a  fountain,  like  Pegasus;  conf.  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  38-9. 
163.  186.  201.  The  hoof-prints  of  a  god's  horse  in  stone  were 
believed  in  by  the  Bomans :  Ergo  et  illad  in  silice,  quod  hodie 
apparet  apnd  Begillum,  tanqnam  yestigiam  nngalae  Castoris  eqai 
esse  credis,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3, 5.  A  sacred  white  horse  walks  on 
water  without  wetting  his  feet,  Polier  2,  618. 

p.  664.]  Foremost  of  yictims  stands  aiva,  a  horse-sacrifice  is 
aivamedhaf  Bohtling,  1,  520-4.  The  significance  of  a  horse's 
head  appears  in  many  other  customs  I  it  is  played  upon  (pp.  849. 
1050-71),  thrown  into  the  Midsum.  fire  (p.  618),  stuck  on  a  pole 
or  tied  on  a  person  at  Christmas,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  472-4 ;  in 
fairytales  it  works  miracles,  Müllenh.  p.  422,  ofben  serves  as  a 
bridge  34.  146.  544,  is  nailed  up  under  the  town-gate  (Falada's), 
and  wooden  ones  are  set  on  gables  (p.  660).   GDS.  151. 

p.  665.]  Sacred  ooien  of  Artemis  are  mentioned  in  Plutarch's 
Lucullus  p.  m.  606.  H&rekr  keeps  a  blotnaut  in  the  forest, 
Fomm.  sog.  3,  132.  On  the  bull's  head  in  the  scutcheon  of 
Mecklenbg,  see  Lisch,  Meckl.  jrb.  10,  15  seq. 

p.  666.]  Oxen  dig  up  a  hurricane  with  tiieir  horns.  A  bull- 
calf  is  reared  to  fight  the  dragon,  DS.  142,  Müllenh.  p.  238. 
Thiele  1,  125.  Nandini  is  of  all  kine  the  best :  he  that  drinketh 
of  her  milk  remaineth  young  10,000  years,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3, 
99.  100.  '  The  bUick  cow  crushes  him,  has  trodden  him '  means 
'  he  is  weighed  down  by  want  and  care : '  so  trat  ihn  auch  die 
schwarze  kuh,  Ambraser  lieder  147;  stör  blaa  studj  Norske  ev.  1, 
111;  conf.  Hungar.  'has  not  yet  trod  the  black  cow's  heel,' 
Wolf's  Ztschr.  1,  271-2.  Beside  the  cow's  name  Auffhumla,  we 
have  designations  of  oxen,  as  freyr,  iormunrekr,  reginn,  Sn.  221* 
(ed.  Hafn.  587). 

p.  666.]  A  most  ancient  and  fierce  göltr,  worshipped  by  the 
people,  Fomm.  8.  4,  57-8;  conf.  eburSrung  (p., 727).  Wacker- 
nagel in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  280  puts  a  different  interpret,  on  the 
Terses  preserred  by  Notker;  but  conf.  the  boar  of  the  Swed. 
folktale,  that  goes  about  gfrunting  with  a  knife  in  his  back  (Hpt 
4,506-7),  and  the  Dan.  legend  of  Ltmfiorden  (Thiele  1,  131) :  A 
sorceress  gave  birth  to  a  pig,  and  he  grew  so  big  that  his  bristles 
Btood  up  above  the  foresUirees  (Notk.,  bürste  eben-h6  forste),  and 
he  rooted  up  the  earth  so  deep  that  the  sea  flowed  in  to  fill  the 
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dike;  conf.  Bwine-dike  (p.  1023).  A  rooting  black  hog  foretells 
the  fall  of  the  city,  Müllenh.  p.  105 ;  a  Malb.  gloes  calls  the  boar 
diramni,  earth-ploagher,  Leo  1,  75.  ODS.  p.  57.  With  Ovid's 
descr.  of  a  boar^  Met.  8,  284  seq.,  conf.  Alb.  ▼•  Halberstadt 
p.  269,  where  the  tosks  are  an  ein  lane  (Notk.,  senb  sine  saelif- 
elnige),  which  is  not  in  Ovid;  'dente  minaz'  we  find  in  Badl. 
16,  90.  Yishnn  in  one  incarnation  appears  on  the  sea  as  a  boar. 
A  iohüe  go(U  is  reckoned  wholesome  in  a  horse's  stable,  Leopr. 
226. 

p.  667.]  The  dog  is  named  among  sacrificial  beasts  (pp.  48. 
53),  Euhn's  Westph.  sag.  2,  138 :  he  belongs  to  Hecate,  Elan- 
sen's  Mn.  1137.  The  dog  knows  Odyssens  in  his  disguise; 
bitches  can  scent  a  Faunus :  '  ab  ea  cane  qnae  femina  sit  ex 
Primipara  genita  Fannos  cemi/  Pliny  8,  40,  62;  only  a  dog 
with  four  eyes  (nellisilm),  i.e.  with  spots  over  his  eyes,  can  see  a 
devil,  Esta.  yerh.  2,  90.  A  dog  will  bark  before  a  haonted  rock, 
Dyb.  4,  25.  Dogs  go  mad  if  yon  give  them  the  bones  of  the 
Easter  lamb,  Eeisersb.  Om.  52^.  Peter's  dog  appears  in  the 
legend  of  Simon  and  Peter,  AS.  homil.  p.  372-4.     Pass.  H.  175. 

p.  669.]  A  name  similar  to  Velrlidi  is  SamarlilSi,  Fomm.  s.  3, 
205 ;  conf.  Gramm.  2,  505.  Other  poetic  names  for  the  bear  in 
Sn.  175.  221,  e.g.  iorekr,  eqnos  fugans.  To  Samoyeds  and  Ostiaks 
the  bear  is  a  god,  Castr6n  235.  342 ;  the  Finn,  ohio  is  bom  in 
heaven,  and  brought  to  earth  in  a  golden  cradle ;  '  to  climb  on 
the  bear's  shoulders'  means  to  go  to  heaven;  his  foam  has  virtue, 
and  should  be  taken  up,  Kalev.  13,  236.  254.  As  OSinn  has  two 
wolves,  the  Finn.  Pahonev  has  great  bloodhounds  in  his  service, 
Salmel.  1,  193.  It  is  believed  in  Scotland  that  deer  can  see 
spirits,  Arvids.  Ossian  1,  238.  Felts  aurea  pro  deo  colitnr,  Pliny 
4,  29,  35;  cats  are  poisonous,  ace.  to  Berth,  of  Begensb.  303; 
Unander  connects  fres  with  our  viel-frass,  glutton.  A  story  in 
Klemm  2,  159  makes  out  that  the  house-building  beaver  was 
once  man. 

p.  670.]  A  bird  demands  that  men  shall  sacrifice  to  him  (p. 
672) ;  conf.  the  Lettish  bird-cultns  (p.  77),  Giesebr.  Bait.  stud. 
12,  128.  139.  The  '  servitium  consuetum  in  blado  et  volatilibus,' 
Oh.  a.  1311.  MB.  30^  61  need  not  refer  to  sacrifice ;  it  ipay  be  a 
mere  tribute  in  com  and  poultry.  An  angel  is  sent  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  see  Gbdrun  and  Sv.  vis.  1,  232.4-6.    As  wind  is  repres. 
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ander  the  form  of  an  eagle,  so  the  aar  makes  air  and  shade  (p. 
1138),  and  the  cock  perhaps  weather,  conf.  the  weathercock. 

p.  671.]  To  the  Dan.  metaphor  corresp.  the  Low  Germ,  'de 
raude  han  kreide  ut  den  dack/  Firmen.  1,292^.  Cockcrow  announces 
day  :  cTrei  S'  äKi/cT<ap  ^fiipav  iadXTria-e,  Lacian's  Ocypas  114.  A 
set  phrase  in  fairytales^is  :  ''Ion  gal  cant6,  e  fought  jhour/  Diet, 
langued.  224;  'cokkes  crewe  ande  hit  was  daie/  Sevin  sages  2536; 
thaz  huan  gikandit  dages  kunft!,  0.  iv.  18^  34  ;  do  kr&t  der  han, 
ez  was  tac,  Altsw.  67,  3 ;  skal  ek  fyrivestan  vindhialms  br&ar 
äSr  »algoftiir  sigrßioff  veJci,  Sadm.  166.     It  scares  away  spirits : 

Ferant  vagantes  daemonas 

laetos  tenebris  noctiam 

gallo  canente  extern  tos 

sparsim  timere  et  cedere.     Prndentii  Hym.  ad  galli  cantam  10. 

A  red  and  a  grey  cock  crow  to  the  spirit,  Minstr.  3,  48,  also  a 
white  and  a  grey,  2,  468.  A  black  hen  is  sacrificed  to  the  hill- 
mannikins  (p.  1010).  A  black  cock  that  was  bom  lame  takes  the 
.«^pell  off  an  enchanted  castle,  MüUenh.  p.  351.  Out  of  a  cock's 
egg  is  hatched  a  dragon,  Leopr.  78.  Of  the  longest  iail-feathers 
of  a  cock  pall  oat  the  right  one,  and  you'll  open  any  lock  that  you 
teach  with  it,  walk  invisible,  and  see  everything,  Luciani  Somn. 
28-9.  A  cock  with  ißhite  feathers  is  cat  up,  and  carried  roand 
the  vineyard  against  the  wind.  Paus.  ii.  34,  3.     Sacred  cocks  in 

Athen.  3,  445. The  cock  on  the  steeple  was  already  interpr. 

by  the  Mystics  1,  199  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  Arabic  it  is  called 
abol-yaks&n,  father  of  watchfulness.  Fel.  Faber  in  Evagat.  2,  219 
thinks :  '  Christiani  cnicem  cum  gallo  ex  institatione  prima  habent 
ia  culminibus  soarum  ecclesiarum ' ;  while  the  Saracens  have 
'  lanam  comutam  vel  supinam,  quia  gallus  erecto  collo  et  cauda 
stans  apeciem  habet  supinae  lanae.' 

p.  672.]  To  Osti&ks  the  eagle  is  holy.  Klemm  3,  122 ;  to 
Indians  Garuda  is  king  of  birds,  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  137  ;  aquila, 

angla= Jovis  ministra,  Grotet  Inscr.  Umbr.  6,  8. The  hawk 

was  sacred  to  Apollo,  Schwartz  p.  16-7.  Od.  15,  526:  tclptco^, 
asn.  Upa(,  and  the  Egyptians  esteemed  it  a  holy  bird,  GDS. 

51.     On  sparrowhawk  and  kestrel  see  Suppl.  to  675. Like 

Hugifin  and  Ifutimn,  the  AS.  hyge  and  myne  habitually  go  to- 
gether, Pref.  to  Andr.  xxxix.    Ravens  follow  the  hero :  '  Haraldi 

TOL.  IV.  p 
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▼er  fylgBum  stz  or  eggi  komun/  Lasebog  112*;  two  ravens  are 
gaardian  spirits«  Geser  Khftn  278.  The  raven,  like  the  eagle,  is 
displayed  on  flags  (p.  1112) ;  he  is  to  the  eagle  as  the  wolf  to  the 
bear  (or  lion).     More  about  the  raven  in  Sohwartz  p.  42-3. 

p.  672.]  The  swallow,  OHG.  sualawi,  AS.  swealewe,  ON. 
svala,  Dan.  svale,  Lapp,  svalfo.  Goth,  ^valvo  ?  hrazda  ?  Dae. 
crusta,  Lith.  kregzde,  Gr.  ;^eX(S(6if,  Lat.  himndo  for  x«pA&»y, 
ypiitovy  Wallach,  rendurea,  Alban.  delendnse.  Lett,  besdeliga. 
Slav,  lastovice,  vlastovice,  Serv.  lasta,  lastavitza,  Buss,  l&stochka. 
Finn,  pääsky.  Est.  päästlenne.  Hung,  fetske.  The  swallow,  w; 
^A0f)va/a,  is  the  first  to  pluck  a  borrowed  plume  out  of  the  tcoXow 
(daw),  Babr.  72,  16;  in  prose  however  (Cor.  188)  it  is  the  owl 
{y\av^.  Mary's  needlewoman,  who  stole  the  ball  of  thread,  was 
turned  into  a  swallow,  on  which  the  white  spot  shows  the  ball, 
Wieselgr.  478.  Kuun,  like  Procne,  is  changed  into  a  '  swallow ' 
ace.  to  one  reading,  though  the  usual  reading  is  '  hnot,'  nut.  The 
swallow's  young  are  born  blind,  Dyb.  '45,  67;  '  if  one  of  their 
chicks  grows  blind,  they  fetch  a  herb,  lay  it  on,  and  restore  the 
sight ;  hence  the  herb's  name  of  chelidonium,'  celandine,  Dioscor. 
2,  211  ;  and  Megenb.  says  the  same  about  schell  würz  (Suppl.  to 
1194). 

p.  672.]  The  swan,  OHG.  alpiz,  MHG.  elbez,  AS.  ylfet,  SI. 
labud,  lebedi ;  Gael,  eala,  ealadh,  Ir.  ala,  eala,  Wei.  alarch,  eleirch. 
'Ulfa  yjtr  mer  )>6tti  illr  vera  hi&  söngvi  svana/  Sn.  27;  ylfete 
song,  Cod.  Exon.  807, 6 ;  see  p.  436  and  Schwartz  p.  43-4-6.  The 
Finns  call  their  youtsen  a  holy  bird,  pyha  linu,  Kalev.  8,  73. 

p.  673.]  The  stork  is  called  odoboro  in  Slettst.  Gl.  36,  33 ; 
otfer,  öidifer,  Altswert  71.  In  Lower  Germany  :  Adebar  langbdn, 
Mlebät  langbdn,  knepper  (rattler)  langbfin;  in  Groningen  aiber, 
eiber ;  in  Gelders  uiver,  heiluiver,  also  heilebaot,  cUbaor,  Simrock 
no.  335-6  ;  heilebate,  Hor.  Belg.  7,  27*;  '  to  call  the  stork  heilbott 
and  otterwehr/  Froschmeus.  Ji  vii^.  Can  we  trace  it  to  a  Goth, 
addja-baira,  egg-bearer,  or  addjd-baura,  egg-bom  ?     EH.  sehr.  3, 

147.  164.     Outzen  pp.  1.  2  says,  adebar= spring's  herald The 

Esth.  for  stork  is  tone  kurg,  Finn,  nälkäkurki,  hunger-heron  T 
Lith.  gandras ;  Lett,  swehts  putns,  holy  bird,  and  melnsprahklis, 
black  rump;  Pol.  bocian  and  Boh.  bocan  for  the  black  stork,  Pol. 
czapla  and  Boh.  cap  for  the  white;  this  last  is  also  Boh.  'bohdal,' 
God-given,  dieudonn^,  Morav.  'bogdal,  bokdal';  conf.  ewreßi- 
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ararov  ^Siov,  ^sop.  Far.  76.  Babr.  13,  7;  candidae  aves,  Joru. 
c.  42.     The  Slavic  has  alao  the  congener  of  oar  stork  in  str'k, 

Miklos.  p.  87,  Rnss.  sterkh,  Serv.  Shtrk. A  stork  foretells  the 

downfall  of  a  city,  Jom«  c.  42.  Procop.  1,  330;  another  saves 
his  father,  Babr.  13,  8.  Storks  are  men,  says  the  Spinrocken- 
evang.  Samst.  16.  In  striking  harmony  with  Wolfram's  ealogyi 
the  stork  in  Babr.  13,  5  says:  oi  tnropov  Kara^Odpt^, 

p.  675.]  Ovid  too  has  a  statue  '  gerens  in  vertice  Picum/  Met. 
14,  314;  on  Picus,  see  Klausen  844-5.  1141.  Both  picus  and 
pica  seem  akin  to  iro^tcCXo^,  variegated;  or  picas  and  s-pecht, 
pecker,  go  together.  The  Oreek  for  woodpecker  is  TreXc/ca?,  fr. 
viXeicav,  to  hack,  iriXeKv^,  hatchet;  Staid.  1,263  has  tann-bicker, 
=  picas  martins;  Lith.  volangS,  wood-hacker,  is  the  greenpecker 
LitLgenys,  Serv.  zhunia,  are  also  names  of  the  woodpecker;  Lett, 
dsennis,  dsilna,  is  the  bee-eater.  The  Russ.  diatel,  PoL  dzi^ciol. 
Boh.  datel  (woodp.)  seems  conn,  with  dzi6ciQ,  ditiik,  d6ti  (child), 
perhaps  because  he  was  considered  a  foster-father,  as  Picas  was 
to  Romulus.  The  Swiss  merzafüUi  is  in  the  Hennebg  dialect 
shortened  into  a  simple  merz :  '  der  merz  hackt  dich,'  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  3,  360.  Beside  kliktati,  used  of  the  woodpecker's  whine 
(and  of  the  vila's  cry,  p.  436),  we  have  totrkati  =  pulsare  in  arbore, 
at  picus  facit.  Lith.  ulbauya  volunge,  the  woodp.  whimpers,  wails. 
Ukko  created  the  konkelo  (greenp.),  Peterson  12.  Renvall  snb  v. 
The  pecker  kind  are  treasure-birds  (p.  973).  Kuhn  thinks  the 
woodp.  is  conn,  with  fire.  What  is  the  meaning  of  '  h&n  ich  in 
den  speht  erschozzen  f  *  Hpt  6,  501. 

p.  675.]     The  sparrowhawk,  Boh«  krahng,  krahulec^  krahuljk  s 

faico  nisus,  Pol.  krogulec,  Linde  1134^;  Hung,  karoly,  karvoly. 

The  OHG.  for  kestrel^  wannoweho,  wannunwechel,  Oraff  1^  643, 

wannevsechel  in  Ziemann,  sounds  remarkably  like  the  Lett,  vehia 

vannags,  sparrowhawk,  lit.  holy  hawk,  for  Lith.  vanagas  is  hawk, 

vanagelis   little    hawk.      Garg.   279^  has  the   exclamation :    ir 

yfannenwäher  !    This  is  the  name  they  still  give  in  Swabia  to  a 

small  bird  of  prey :  they  hang  little  tubs,  or  baskets  {wannen) 

OQtside  their  houses  for  it  to  build  in,  and  think  the  house  is  then 

proof  against  lightning.  Mono  7,  429..     Frisch  2,  422  has  wanne- 

v^eihe,  accipiter  tinunculus,  and  other  forms.^     Does  our  weihe, 

^  Tinnncnlas  is  no  doabt  from  Una,  a  Teasel  very  Bunilar  to  wanne ;  see  Yietor 
Hehn's  "  Migrations  of  Plants  and  Animals,*^  Engl,  tiansl.  (Swan  Sonnenschein) 
p.  487.— Tbihbi..  ;- 
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wio^  wtho  (milvns^  kite)  mean  sacred  bird  ?  conf.  wt^o :  '  mÜTOs 
laedere  capitale  est'  in  England^  says  Leo  v.  Roamital  40. 
GDS.  50. 

The  owl  prophesies  (p.  1135).  The  Greeks  held  it  sacred,  as 
bird  of  night,  bird  of  victory,  bird  of  Athena.  The  Amer. 
Indians  worshipped  it.  Klemm  2,  164;  and  conf.  the  Esth. 
tharapila,  horned  owl  (p.  77).  Ranes  were  marked  '&  nefi  ufflo/ 
as  well  as  '  &  arnar  nefi,'  Sann.  196*.  On  strix,  <rrpijf,  see  pp. 
1039  n.  1045. 

p.  678.]  The  cuehoa,  by  calling  ont  his  name,  awakens  joy, 
hence  his  Finn,  name  of  Uo-haki,  joy-cnckoo,  Kalev.  14,  226, 
mnnaiset  käkeni  5,  196-7  (like  ^yreAAröate-gok)  ;  yet  also  »orrow^ 
cuckoo,  Castro  292 ;  six  gold  cnokoos,  knns  on  knllaista  käkeä, 
Kalev.  14,  31 ;  the  snn  like  a  golden  cnckoo  climbs  the  sky  27, 
265.  Lapp,  jäkä,  Syrian,  kök.  Ssk.  k6kila.  Pott's  Zahi-metlu 
229.  Mark  onr  exclamation  *  heida-gagnk  \ '  Schulmeisters- 
wahl 50^1.  83.  OHG./ok,  CQckoo,  Graff  3,  517,  has  never  been 
explained.  On  the  cnckoo,  see  Beusch  in  N.Prenss.  prov.  bl.  5, 
321 — 343;  on  the  gncker,  peeper,  Leopr.  p.  79.  Shaksp.,  at 
the  end  of  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  quotes  a  verse  on  Spring  and  the 
^cnckoo,  and  one  on  Winter  and  the  owl.  The  cnckoo  is  summer's 
'warden :  swylce  ge6c  monaS geomran  reorde  singe'S  sumers  weard, 
sorge  beodeff.  He  prophesies  to  unplighted  maidens,  conf.  Rana 
'44,  p.  10;  'was  der  kukuk  hiure  sane,'  this  year  sang,  Mone's 
Schausp.  131, 

p.  680.]  Zitefogel,  a  prop,  name,  Mone's  Anz.  3,  13.  The 
peasant's  time-bird  is  the  raven,  Kalenb.  p.  m.  284-7.  In  Wilt- 
shire the  people  sing :  '  The  cuckoo's  a  fine  bird.  She  sings  as 
she  flies.  She  brings  us  good  tidings,  And  tells  us  no  lies.  She 
sucks  the  small  birds'  eggs  To  make  her  voice  clear,  And  the  more 
she  sings  *'  cuckoo,"  The  summer  draws  near.  The  cuckoo  comes 
in  April,  Stays  the  month  of  May,  Sings  a  song  at  Midsummer, 

And  then  a  goes  away  J An  Ukrainian  song  of  the  cuckoo  in 

Bodenstedt  57.  Ace.  to  a  Germ,  song  of  the  16th  cent.,  the 
cnckoo  'hat  sich  zu  tod  gefallen  von  einer  hohen  weide  (willow).' 
The  New  Zealanders,  like  the  Poles,  esteemed  the  cuckoo  a  god 
(catua),  Klemm4,  371. 

p.  681.]  On  the  sceptres  of  Egyptian  gods  sits  the  kuku^ 
pha's  head,  Bunsen  1,  435;  conf.  the  figure  at  315.  691  with  the 
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kakapha-soeptre,  Pindar's  Pyth.  1,  10  apä  a-Katrrtp  Jio^,  and 
the  variant  in  Edda,  Hafn.  2,  202  Gikngnis  ugla.  The  plates  to 
Pertz  Scr.  8  show  a  bird  perched  on  the  soeptres  of  the  Germ, 
kings  Henry  IV.  and  V,  (conf.  the  eagle  on  Arthur's  sceptre, 
Lane.  30791).  The  cackoo  is  the  bird  of  wedlock  and  fecundity, 
that  is  why  he  lias  ten  wives  given  him,  Firmen.  2,  243*.  For 
Notker's  'ruoh,'  Ps.  67,  11,  both  Graff  4,  1150  and  Hattemer 

write  kouk. A  Oauchs-perTc  occurs  in  Tirol,  urbar.  August,  a. 

1316.  MB.  34^  360 ;  Qögeleberg^  Pan«.  Beitr.  1,  28 ;  Ooggles- 
herg,  Steub's  Rhät.  47;  the  Swiss  name  Gaggenbiihler  pre- 
supposes a  GhiggeU'huhel  (-hill)  ;  Oiegenberg  in  Up.  Bhön  and 
near  Hersfeld,  Hess.  Ztschr.  1,  245 ;  conf«  Tumbo  saz  in  berge 
=  StapidnB  in  monte  sedebat  =  giant.  Henn  von  Narrenberg, 
Seb.  Brant  p.  m.  131 ;  an  Affenberg  near  Nürnberg,  Ettn, 
Unw.  doct.  698 ;  a  Monlcey^s  mountain  [Jebel  Tsatut,  the  anc. 
Abyla]  on  the  African  coast  opp.  Gibraltar.  On  aSenberg, 
schalksberg,  see  Kl.  sehr.  2,  147«  G6n  dem  affen-tal  ikzwaten, 
Hadamar  444,  4 ;  der  äffen  zit,  Fragm.  14\ 

p.  682.]  The  cuckoo  is  reckoned  a  miser,  who  when  the  leaves 
come  out  in  spring,  dare  not  eat  his  fill,  for  fear  they  should  run 
short :  '  sd  der  gouch  daz  6rste  loup  gesiht,  s6  getar  sicVs  gesäten 
niht,  er  vürht  ez  im  zerinne,'  Freid.  88,  3 :  more  fully  in  the 
Welsche  gast  114*:  conf.  Freid.  Ixxxvii.  In  Ssk.  he  is  called 
'abalio  nutritus,' Bopp's  Gl.  209^  Gothl.  gauk-pigä,  en  fagel 
som  tros  ligga  ut  gökkens  ägg,  Almqv.  425^.  He  eats  the  hedge« 
sparrow's  eggs,  and  puts  his  own  in  her  nest,  Freid.  143,  21« 
144, 1 — 10;  this  is  a  fact  of  natural  history,  Döbel  1,  60.  Schu- 
bert's Lehrb.  p.  m.  315.  Eckerm.  Gespr.  mit  Goethe  3,  211 — 5. 
When  grown  up,  he  is  said  to  devour  his  (foster-)  parents,  ibid. 
208,  and  in  winter  to  become  a  bird  of  prey.  He  begins  pretty 
early  to  stand  for  the  devil :  '  hvJcuk  hiure  unds  vert  I '  this  year 
and  last,  an  old  hand,  Helbl.  4,  800 ;  '  des  wirt  guot  r&t,  'k\ikvLk  I ' 

8, 1234. Instead  of  the  hoopoo,  the  wryneck  takes  the  place  of 

servant  to  the  cuckoo :  Finn,  käen  piika,  cuculi  ancilla,  is  transl. 
'jynx  torqnilla'  by  Benvall,  'curruca'  by  Juslen.  The  wryneck 
is  said  by  Nemnich  (sub  v.  jynx)  to  come  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  cuckoo ;  Swed.  gök-tyta,  Wei.  gwas  y  gog,  cuckoo's  hand- 
maid. The  bittern  and  the  hoopoo  were  once  cowherds.  Lisch 
Meckl.  jrb.  5,  77. The  kibitz,  kywit,  peewit,  which  plays  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  märchen  of  the  Jnniper-tree^  is  called 
girltz  in  Stalder  1,  448:  'in  plover's  reedy  swamp  (giritze-ried) 
enchanted  maidens  fly/  Other  tales  of  the  lapwing  in  Nares's 
61.  snb.  V.  The  polytrichum  comm.  is  in  Finn,  käen  petkel, 
cucali  secaris ;  gaueh-heil  (pimpernel  t),  which  is  not  in  Graff^ 
and  is  sometimes  called  hnhnerdarm,  morsns  gallinae,  is  in  M. 
Nethl.  guyehsUhoyl,  Mone  &,  448. 

p.  683.]  The  dove,  a  holy  bird  to  the  Syrians,  was  in  Ssk. 
called  kap6ta  and  prttn,  Gr.  wepiarepd,  Lat.  columba  and 
palnmba,  Slav,  gölabi,  Lith.  karv^is,  balandis,  conf.  pp.  828. 
1134-5  n.  EI.  sehr.  5,  445  seq.  Women  speaking  a  foreign 
tongne  were  called  doves^  says  Herod.  2,  57.  Song-birds  seem 
to  have  been  called  walt-singer,  Geo.  5849 ;  their  joy  and  grief 
were  allnded  to  (p.  750-4).  The  nightingale  passed  for  a  mes- 
senger of  Mary,  Leopr.  79.  *  Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad 
change  eyes/  Rom.  and  Jul.  3,  5.  The  un-en,  Lith.  nykszt^lis 
(thnmbling  and  wren),  Wei.  dryw  (drnid  and  wren),  is  called 
'  petite  poulette  an  bon  Dien,^  Bosqaet  220-1.^  Disturbing  the 
redhreasi  brings  lightning  on  the  house  221 ;  she  covers  the  face 
of  a  murdered  man  with  leaves.  Hone's  Yrbk.  64 ;  on  the  rec?- 
tail,  see  Leopr.  80.  The  mei»lin  (tit)  has  an  angel  to  himself, 
Keisersb.  Brosäml.  19*;  hunting  the  baum-meise  is  severely 
punished,  Weisth.  1,  465.  The  Finn,  tiainen,  Est.  tihhane,  is 
helpful,  and  understands  beer-brewing,  Schiefner^s  Finn,  march. 
614.  Kautel  1,  110.  A  legend  of  tbe  white  sparrow  in  Rom- 
mel's Hess,  gesch.  4,  710  from  Winkelm.  Chron.  p.  58Ö.  On  the 
kingfisher,  see  Gef ken's  Beil.  113. 

p.  685.]  Transformation  into  a  snaJce  occurs  in  many  fairy- 
tales. The  cast  slough  of  a  snake  is  called  aenectus  serpentis  in 
Pliny  and  Marcellus  no.  46  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  134, 150),  agreeing  with 
ON.  elli'belgr  from  elU,  eld ;  e.g.  at  kasta  ellibelgnum=svemare. 
There  is  a  beautiful  legend  about  the  snake  in  Klemm  2,  1 62-3 ; 
it  lives  for  ever,  154.  Its  appearing  is  mysterious,  so  is  its 
vanishing,  '  des  slangen  sluf/  Freid.  128,  7.  In  Ssk.  it  is  called 
the  creeper,  wriggler,  breast- walker,  uraga,  Bopp  52^;  conf. 
Genesis  3,  14.     The  Ind.  serpent- sacrifice  lasts  for  years,  it  com- 

>  Why  is  the  wren  called  king  in  the  Gr.  ßoffOUa^Kot,  Lat.  regnlos.  It.  reattino,  Fr. 
roitelet,  and  Germ.  Zaunkönig  ?  beoaase  of  his  golden  crest  ?  And  is  saankonig  a 
transl.  of  re<at-tino,  the  zaon  (hedge)  being  an  adaptation  by  folk-etym.  of  tinot 
(laarastinas)  ?— Tbambl. 
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pels  all  snakes  to  come  np  and  throw  themselves  into  the  fire, 
Holtam.  3,  172-3.  186-8.  In  the  PaHhenon  at  Athens  lived  a 
serpent  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  had  a  honej-cake  offered  to 
it  every  day,  Herod.  8,  41.     To  the  Romans  also  the  anguis  was 

holy^  Klansen  p.  1014. A  caduoens  with  figures  of  snakes  in 

Pliny  29,  54  (12) ;  and  snake- figures  may  be  seen  on  the  Stutt- 
gart todtenbäume.  A  serpent  on  a  helmet  was  called  ezidemon, 
Beneke  sub  v. ;  'ezidemon  daz  edel  kunder,'  Tit.  3311.  Lohen gn 
p.  12,  where  his  friedelinne  (lady-love)  is  also  alluded  to.  The 
word  is  traceable  to  agatho-daemon,  the  Egyp.  miraculous  ser- 
pent kneph,  Gerhard  in  Acad.  Berl.  '47,  p.  203.  Beside  saribant 
and  serpant  we  find  a  sarapandra-test,  serpent's  head,  Farz.  50« 
5.  68,  8.  As  Ofnir  and  Svafnir  are  the  names  of  two  snakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  by-names  of  OSinn,  so  Hermes  is  closely  allied 
to  the  agathodadmon,  Gerh.  as  above  204;  and  divine  heroes, 
descended  from  OSinn,  also  inherit  the  '  snake  in  the  eye '  (p. 
391).  Serpents  lick  the  ears  of  the  sleeping  Melampus,  and  on 
waking  np  he  understands  the  speech  of  birds  as  they  fly  past, 
and  ever  after  of  all  beasts  that  foretell  the  future  to  man. 
Prophetic  Cassandra  too,  and  her  brother  Helenus,  had  their  ears 
licked  clean  by  snakes. 

p.  687.]  The  Greeks  called  the  liome-snaJce  oUovpo^  o<^i9, 
genius  loci,  Gerh.  in  Acad.  Berl.  H7,  203 ;  the  Albanian  vUtore  is 
a  homesprite,  imagined  in  the  form  of  a  little  snake,  Hahnes 
Lieder  136 ;  the  Samogitian  giuoitos,  black  snakes,  are  fed  and 
worshipped  as  household  gods,  Lasicz  51-5-6.  That  of  milJc 
drinking  belongs  also  to  the  snake- stories  in  Yonbun  p.  24. 
Bader  nos.  98.  106  (on  the  mocken,  p.  686  n.,  see  Schmeller  2, 
549.  Stalder  2,  212.  Dint.  2,  84).  Snakes  had  drink  given 
them,  Athen.  4,  364 ;  one  that  sucked  milk  out  of  the  breast,  in 
Lucianos  Alex.  7.  With  the  Fomeran.  story  of  a  snake  creeping 
into  the  pregnant  woman,  conf.  Vopisci  Aurelian.  c.  4 :  '  pueri 
ejus  pelvem  serpentem.  plerumque  ciyixiese,  neque  unquam  occidi 
potuisse ;  postremo  ipsam  matrem,  quae  hoc  viderat,  serpentem 
qucui  familiärem  occidere  noluiase ' ;  and  Spartiani  Sever.  1 : 
'  dormienti  in  stabalo  serpens  caput  cinxit,  et  sine  noxa,  experge- 

factis  et  acclamantibus  familiaribus,  abut.' More  tales  about 

the  '  schlangen-irclnZi '  in  Yonbun  24-5.  Woeste  50 ;  about  the 
king  of  snakes  in  Miillenh.  p.  355.     Panzer  1,  183  ;  the  Ssk. 
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Vdsukis,  rex  aerpentum,  Bopp's  Gl.  158».  Holtzm.  3,  148-5. 
196-7.  157.  163.  A  Swed.  story  tells  how  the  ormar  elect  e 
king,  Dyb.  '45,  p.  100.  A  serpent-king  has  12  heads;  he  that 
hews  them  off,  and  carries  them  about  with  him,  is  everywhere 
vicf-arious,  Beusch  no.  74  and  app.  When  an  orm  is  challenged 
to  fight,  he  keeps  the  engagement,  Dyb.  '45,  p.  95-6.  An  adder 
comes  carrying  a  stone  in  his  mouth,  Gresta  Bom.  ed.  Keller 
pp.  68.  152  ;  conf.  snake-stone,  unke-stone  (p.  1219-20).  Under  a 
hazel  on  which  mistletoe  grows,  lies  a  snake  with  a  precious 
stone  on  his  head  (p.  1207).  The  vouivre  wears  but  one  eye  in 
the  middle  of  her  forehead,  and  that  is  a  carbuncle ;  when  she 
stops  to  drink  at  a  fountain,  she  lays  it  aside  ;  that's  the  time  to 
possess  yourself  of  the  jewel,  and  she  is  blind  ever  after.  The 
youivre  flies  through  the  air  like  red-hot  iron,  M6m.  des  antiq.  6, 
217;  the  like  in  Bosquet  p.  204-6-9.  'Des  Montags  nach  S. 
Peters  tach,  so  aller  wurmichleiche  ze  wazzer  g4t,'  Rec.  of  1286  in 
Gemeiner's  Regensb.  chron.  1,  423;  F&fnir  also  skreUf  til  vaiz, 
Sn.  138.  Vols.  c.  18.  Snakes  love  to  lie  beside  a  spring,  Aus- 
land '57,  p.  832^ ;  but  the  ash-tree  has  a  spite  against  the  snake. 
Panzer  1,  251.  351. 

p.  688.]  The  serpents  healing  power  is  heard  of  pretty  early : 
'  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of 
brass,  he  lived/  Numb.  21.  9.  Slaver  from  the  mouths  of  three 
colubrae  runs  into  the  healing,  strengthening  dish  that  has  been 
cooked,  Saxo  ed.  Müll.  pp.  123.  193  (in  two  different  stories)  : 
two  snakes  are  black,  one  white.  Eating  of  the  white  snake 
makes  you  know  the  language  of  beasts,  p.  193.  DS.^  no.  132. 
KM.«  3,  27  (conf.  p.  983  and  Suppl.  to  689.  690).  On  the  other 
hand,  venom  drips  from  the  eitr-orm,  Sasm.  69 ;  snakes  are  made 
to  suck  their  poison  in  again  with  their  '  deinen  munden,'  Pass. 
310,  20.  A  Celtic  story  of  the  anguinum  (ovum)  made  of  ser- 
pent's drivel  is  given  in  Pliny  29,  3,  12.  On  magic  wrought  by 
means  of  snakes,  conf.  Spalding,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  acad. ;  on  the 
snake  as  a  bridge,  and  the  term  bridge's-tail,  brAarspordr,  see 
pp.  978.  732  n. 

The  toad  also  (kröte,  Gramm.  3,  364)  is  a  venomous  beast 
available  in  magic :  she  carries  a  stone  in  her  head  (p.  1220) ; 
she  sits  on  fungus  and  on  mushroom,  hence  the  one  is  called 
krötenstul,  toadstool,   Dut.  paddestoel^   LG.  ^addenstolj  and   the 
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other  weiss-krötliTig.  Aastrian  names^  besides  krot^  are  heppinpr^ 
braiding,  noting,  brotze,  auke,  Höfer  2,  47.  175;  in  Bavaria  the 
male  is  braate,  broz,  bratz,  Schm.  I,  274,  the  female  höppin, 
heppin,  also  maml  (annty),  and  women  are  called  heppin  in  con- 
tempt 2,  221.     Add  wetterkröte,  donnerkröte,  blitzkröte. 

p.  689.]  dpdKwviB  fr.  Sipxa,  as  X^i9  fr.  the  lost  Sttto)  :  ^sharp- 
sighted  as  a  iindwurm,'  Soester  Daniel  p.  141 ;  Gal.  dearc =lacerta. 
Dragons  are  akin  to  snakes,  hence  the  *  maltitudo  serpentam  cum 
magno  dracone/  Greg.  Tor.  10,  1 ;  conf.  snake-charming  and  the 
old  dragon  in  Lncian's  Fhilops.  c.  12.  Dragons  worshipped  by 
the  Esths,  Adam.  Brem.  (Pertz  9,  874);  portrayed  on  bronze 
kettles.  Lisch  in  Meckl.  jrb.  7,  35—38,  14,  326—330,  interpr.  by 

Giesebercbt,  Bait,  stud.  11,  50-1. A  dragon  is  called  ormr  inn 

fräni,  Saem.  173^  189»>;  MHG.  tieveU  bote,  Wigal.  5080,  tieveh 
trnt  6448  (in  6453  rather  the  giantess).  The  Ari<-orwi  lives  under 
the  roots  of  the  oak,  Dyb.  '45,  p.  78 ;  but  they  like  best  to  lie  on 
gold,  which  is  therefore  called  linnar  logt,  Sasm.  181* ;  the  dragon 
that  brings  yon  money  behaves  like  a  homesprite  (p.  511  ?  1020). 
The  dTAgon^afire-apitting  may  have  arisen  from  confounding  the 
kindred  notions  of  fire  and  poison,  MüUenh.  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7, 
428.  A  Welsh  dragon  story  in  Peredor,  Villem.  Oontes  2,  193. 
Like  snakes  and  toads,  these  '  worms '  also  carry  stones,  but  in 
their  belly,  and  so  many  that  you  could  build  half  a  tower  with 
them,  Dietr.  n.  ges.  300.  The  dragon  lives  90  years  in  the 
ground,  90  in  the  limetree,  and  90  more  in  the  desert,  Van  den 
Bergh  p«  73 ;  these  stages  of  development  wore  evid.  suggested 
by  the  changes  of  the  caterpillar  and  butterfly. 

p.  690.]  Dragons  are  hated  :  '  leiffari  enn  manni  hverjom  enn 
frani  ormr  med  flrora,'  Seem.  85*  with  the  note :.  '  vermes,  in 
Speculo  regali,  vocantur  leidendi,  odia,  quasi  res  detestabiles/ 
Therefore  heroes  make  war  upon  them:  Apis  comes  to  Argos, 
and  slays  the  dragon's  hroo^,  M^oh.  Suppl.  262 — 7.  There  are 
ways  of  guarding  against  them,  and  of  killing  them  :  bläsvorm  in 
Mors  is  a  venom-spitting  worm;  he  can  blow  through  seven 
church  walls,  but  not  through  knitted  stockings,  Molb.  Dial.  les. 
43.  Again :  '  for  att  en  orm  med  säkerhet  skall  kunna  dödas, 
ritas  först  kring  honom  en  ring  med  ärs-gammal  hasseUh^äpp, 
innan  ban  släs,'  Bääf.  Coats  of  mail  are  hardened  in  dragon's 
blood:  gehert  in  traken  bluote,  Ecke  24;  ganz  al  umbo  den  rant 
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schilt  gemachet  von  gold  and  dischenblnot^  Wigam.  2105;  swert 
gehert  in  drachenblnot^  Drachenk.  11.  It  is  said  of  Alexander: 
'  gebeizet  was  sin  branie  in  eines  wurmes  bluote,  hurnen  was  sin 
veste/  Diem.  209.  Massm.  1300  seq.  Another  sword  tempered 
in  dragon's  blood,  BY.  1,  265.  SigurBr,  after  eating  FdfnVa 
heart,  understood  the  language  of  birds  ;  Gudrun  had  eaten  some 
too,  SsBm.  211;  conf.  'quin  et  inesse  serpenti  remedia  malta 
creduntnr  ...  at  ppssint  avium  sermones  intelligi/  PIidj 
29,  4  (Suppl.  to  688). 

p.  691.]  In  Serv.  also  smuk,  serpentis  genus.  Boh.  smykaii, 
serpere,  ON.  smiuga;  Syrian,  zmey,  snake,  Gabelentz  p.  8. 
Fishes  too  deserve  attention :  Athen.  3,  SO-5-6  speaks  of  a  icph^i 
1x00^,  thej  were  beasts  of  Artemis  and  Hecate  3,  194;  conf. 
Berhta's  herrings  (p.  273). 

p.  692.]  For  chafer  there  is  even  an  Egyp,  dieper;  OHG. 
chwat-chever  (dung-beetle),  scarabs»us,  Graff  4,  378,  sun-ckever, 
brucus,  N.  104,  34;  Westerw,  mai-AZeb^,  Bavensb.  eckern- 
schäfer ;  AS.  cynges  cafertün,  aula  regia,  .fflfr.  HomiL  122. 
Keverlinge^hurg  and  Soevet'liyige-hnrg,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7, 559  ;  '  pre- 
dium  chauer^och'  (Idh  ?),  MB.  8,  405.  500  (yr  1160),  'hodie 
kefer-Joh'  8,  516,  AS.  ceafor-ledh,  Kemble  nos.  570. 1088.-  Conf. 
OHG.  muggi-stat,  Graff  2,  654 ;  brem-garten,  brem-stall,  Schm. 
1,  258;   bre-garten  =  kitchen-garden,  says  Höfer  1,  113;    Pre- 

garten,  a  place  in  Styria,  Bauch  2,  191. The  other  term  loibel 

occurs  in  the  adjs.  wiheUvaly  wibel-var,  pale.  Herb.  6880.  12867, 
A  Welsh  gtvibeden,  musca,  gwiblo,  to  fly,  swarm.  Kdv0apo9 
Koirpov  a^alpav  iron^tra^,  ^£sop.  Fur.  223.  .^ian.  Hist.  anim. 
10,  15.  Arist.  Hist.  anim.  5,  19  (conf.  Luoian  8,  428).  The 
Cod.  Exon.  426,  11  has  :  'is  }>83S  gores  sunu  gonge  hrs^dra,  ]K)ne 
we  wifel  wordnm  nemnalS ; '  in  the  same  way  bees  are  supposed 
to  spring  from  putrefaction  (p.  696),  flies  from  the  devil's  rotting 
tongue,  Walach.  march.  285 ;  and  chuleih,  scarabadas,  horse- 
beetle,  kielecke  or  stagbeetle  (Schm.  2,  269)  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  chuo^leih,  and  to  rest  on  a  belief  about  the  beetle's  origin 
(from  cow-dung?),  Gramm.  2,  503;  conf.  scin-leih,  monstrnm. 

p.  693.]  The  lucanus  cervns  (conf.  H.  MüUer's  Griechenth. 
446)  is  in  Finn,  tammihärkä,  oak-ox,  Serv.  yelen,  cervns  volans, 
Engl.  «<a^-beetle,  stag-Qj,  Fr.  escarbot,  Swiss  gueger,  cerambyx, 
holz-6ocA;,  feuer-fcoci,   Staid.    1,  445;  feuer-käfer  in  the   Harz, 
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where  they  wrap  him  in  moss^  letting  the  horns  stick  ont^  and 
strike  at  him  blindfold  one  after  the  other  (as  elsewhere  at  the 
cock) ;  whoever  hits  him,  takes  him  home  (and  has  luck,  or  some 

honour  by  it  ?). ON.  has  also  torS-yfill,  Droplaug.  saga  p.  10 : 

tio  sjfnder  sagas  förlätas  (ten  sids  forgiven)  den  som  vänder  om 
en  pa  rygg  liggande  tordyfvel,  Runa  '44,  p.  8 ;  conf.  an  Irish  tale 
of  the  da4)l,  Conan  124,  and  Schiefner  on  tarwas  pp.  4.  5.  The 
Finn,  turila,  turilas  denotes  a  voracious  insect  that  spoils  fruit 
and  grass,  either  melolontha  or  gryllus  migratorius,  says  Benvall; 
but  the  same  word  means  giant,  conf.  our  heimo.  Any  one  that 
sees  the  wern,  mole-cricket,  shall  get  off  his  horse  to  kill  it,  for 
it  nibbles  away  the  roots  of  the  com ;  to  him  that  does  so,  the 
farmer  owes  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  AS.  eorS^ceaforas  =^tAXkri,  i.e. 
scarabasi  terrestres,  was  doubtless  modelled  on  the  passage  in 
Pliny. 

p.  693  n.]  Hung,  cserehogdr,  maybug,  lit.  oak-chafer,  oak- 
worm;  Pol.  chrab^szcz,  chrz^zcz.  Boh.  magowy  chraust,  Russ. 
sipli,  O.  SI.  sipl,  Dobrowsky  Inst.  271.  Frov.  bertals,  bertaus. 
Mahn  p.  59.  Finn,  lehtimato,  leaf-worm,  melolontha,  Swed. 
löfmatk.  Osnabr.  eckeUiiewe,  Lyra  23,  also  eik-schawe,  Müosterl. 
ecker-tiefe,  Ravensb.  eckern-^c/tä/er ;  Mark.  Pom.  zebrehnke; 
Swiss  bugareje.  Staid.  1,  239.  Walloon :  bahwe,  abalowe,  biese  a 
balowe  =  h&nneton,  fr.  baloier  =  voltiger,  and  bizer,  OHG.pisön; 
pisewnrm=  oestrum.     Finn,  urolainen,  a  large  beetle,  iiro9= vir, 

heros,  Serv.  tirMÄ=picus,  heros. Chafers  carry  a  mirror  about 

them  :  children  in  the  Wetterau  hold  a  cockchafer  in  their  hands, 
and  sing,  'Mennche,  weibche,  weis'  mer  emol  (do  show  me)  dein 
spigelche  1 '  the  outspread  wings  f  The  elben  are  chafers,  chry- 
salids,  butterflies^  spirits  and  holden  (conf.  pp.  1073-4.  1155-6). 
The  heboid  sits  in  the  box  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle  or  bumblebee, 
Sommer  33-4.  171-2.  Panzer  2,  173.  Rochholz  2,  238-9;  the 
Dan.  skrukke-trold  is  an  insect  too^  but  a  wingless  one.  The 
Pentam.  8,  5  tells  of  a  fay  that  plays  with  a  sweetly  humming 
chafer  (scarafone). 

p.  695.]  The  coccinella,  Ind.  Indragopa,  Indra's  cowherd, 
Bopp  40*.  Schiefn.  on  tarwas  p.  5;  Finn,  lenninkäinen,  y^hich 
sometimes  means  the  beautiful  hero  Lemmenkäinen ;  Engl. 
Ood^lmighty'8  cou;,  Barnes;  »iinnenkind,  sun's  child,  Schütze  4, 
225  ;  Austr.  sonnenkaWel,  sun^s  calf.     Goldwivil,  cicindela.  Dint. 
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2,  94.  Boh.  slunicko  (little  sud)^  shmecnice,  coccinella^  also  linha, 
Pol.  stonka.  Senr.  babe  aud  Tnara,  Mary ;  the  girls  set  it  on 
their  finger,  and  repeat  a  rhyme,  Yak  p.  9^.  Lith.  dewo  yauiis, 
God's  ox,  God's  birdie ;  so  the  glowworm  is  with  ns  liebe  GoU$ 
lammje,  Alb.  Schott,  the  dragonfly  miser  lieben  fraueti  rossel, 
horsie,  Oadespferd,  God's  horse,  Schütze  2,  6,  but  also  DeoiVs 
horse,  needle  and  hairpin  <p.  1029),  Staid.  1,  276,  and  eye-shoots 
1,  119 ;  Finn,  tuonen  koira,  death's  dog.  Boh.  had^  hlava,  snake's 

head. The  butterfly,  Gael,   eunan-de,  bird  of  God,  Ir,  Gael. 

dealan-de  and  Gael,  ieine^de,  both  fire  of  God,  Ir.  anaman^e, 
anima  Dei;  conf.  Swed.  käring-själ;  old  woman's. soul,  Ihre  2, 
529  {see  p«  829).  Arm.  balafen,  inalafen,  vieloen;  baiafennik 
doue,  petit  papillon  de  Diea.  A  butterfly-song  of  Hanoverian 
Wendland  soands  like  the  ladybird-song :  *  Bottervägel,  sott  di, 
Yäder  unn  moder  röpt  di,  Mul  unn  nese  blött  di ',  thy  mouth 
and  nose  are  bleeding ;  otherwise  '  Midsehonke,  midschonke,  sott 
di,'  etc.  A  children's  song  at  Liiben  calls  the  butterfly  ketelboter, 
kettle-mender,  Firmen.  3, 4S0. 

p.  697.]  Bees  live  among  men,  and  the  joys-  and  sorrows  of 
the  family  are  duly  reported  to  the  beehives.  Bosquet  217,  esp. 
the  death  of  the  master,  '  if  you  wouldn't  have  all  your  hives 
waste  away  within  year  and  day '  they  say  in  Münsterland.  The 
same  thing  in  Wilts,  Berks  and  Surrey.  Bees  foretell  the  future 
to  man  (p.  1136)  :  a  bumblebee  in  the  box  gives  notice  of  spring, 
Panzer  2,  173.  '  Apes  fartivae '  do  not  thrive,  Pliny  19,  7,  37. 
Bosq.  217.  Their  home  is  carefully  prepared:  'istud  vas  lacte 
et  bona  herba  linivimus,'  Acta  Bened.  sec.  2,  p.  133.     They  have 

come  down  from  the  golden  age,  Leo's  Malb.  gl.  1, 119. Ssk. 

names  for  the  bee  are  madhu-pa,  madhu-kara,  madhu^lih,  honey- 
drinker,  -maker,  -licker;  Abrah«  a  S.  Clara  calls  them  mett- 
siederi,  mead-boilers,  Schm.  1,  165.  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  369).  Gr. 
avdTjScov,  flower-eater;  but  she  drinks  water  too,  aco.  to  a  law- 
phrase  in  the  Weisthümer ;  conf.  '  die  bin  netzen,'  to  water  the 
bees,  Fischart's  Gesch.  kl.  87*.  A  pretty  name  is  'pini-süga 
(bee-suck)  =  thymus,'  i.e.  heath.  Finn.  mehiläiskanerva  =  c\ino- 
podium  vulg.     A  queen-bee  settles  on  the  lips  of  a  favoured 

person,  Sv.  folks.  1,  78. ^Their  origin  is  miraculous :  '  diu  pie 

ist  maget,  wird  &ne  hileichiu  dine  geborn,'  the  bee  is  maiden, 
born  without  nuptial  doings,  Predigten  hrsg.  v.  Kelle  40.     '  Der 
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Veldtban/  Strasbg  1556,  bk  15  cap.  1  relates  after  Varro  de  R. 
K.  2,  5  how  bees  spring  oat  of  the  decaying  body  of  a  dead  ball. 
Miklosich  brings  both  b'ichela,  pchel6  =  eLpis,  and  byk=staaras, 
under  boakati=smugire  (the  ham  of  the  bee?).  The  61.  Salom. 
make  wasps  come  from  the  rotten  flesh  of  asses^  drones  from  that 
of  mules,  hornets  from  that  of  horses,  and  bees  from  that  of  calves, 
conf.  Diut.  2,  194 :  tTTTro?  ippifjUvo^  at^K&v  yeveah  co-rt,  Lessing 
9,  146  fr.  Aelian  1,  28 ;  and  bees  proceed  from  the  carcase  of 
the  lion  slain  by  Samson,  Judg.  14,  8.  An  account  of  the  genera* 
tion  of  hornet  and  bee  in  Schröter  p.  136.     Peterson,  p.  55.     In 

the  Walach.  March.  284  the  white  bee  turns  black. As  the 

bee  in  Oerm.  weaves  (wift,  wabe),  in  Lith.  she  sews  (pri-stiti)  : 
'  bittes  daug  pri-sdwo,'  the  bees  hare  stitched  a  good  piece  on. 
Bees  build:  iv6a  rißaißwacrovcri,  fiiXiaaai,  Od.  13,  106;  they 
build  a  wax  palace,  Stier's  Yolksm.  24.  On  the  church  wall  at 
Folsbach  was  carved  a  bummel-nest,  because  the  people  had 
carted  stones  to  it  as  diligently  as  the  bumblebee  gathers  honey, 
Panz.  Beitr.  2,  173.  A  man  in  Elsass  having  stolen  the  Host 
and  thrown  it  in  a  field  of  standing  corn,  it  hung  balanced  on 
three  stalks,  and  bees  came  and  built  their  waben  (combs)  round 
it,  and  over  it  was  reared  a  chapel,  that  of  the  Three  Ears ;  conf. 
Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  583.  Predigermärch.  10,  12.  Boyes  Rodolphi 
de  H.  p.  257.  In  Cass.  Heisterb.  9,  8  the  bees  themselves  build 
a  chapel  over  the  Hostie. 

In  Virgins  Georg.  4,  68.  75.  106  the  sovereign  of  the  bees  is 
called  rex,  and  4,  4.  88  dux,  ductor ;  *  exvt&vi  fürsten  (prince)  h&nt 
bien,'  MS.  1,  84*;  Wolgheden,  also  haren  canine  doen  die  bien,' 
Maerl.  S,  343;  '  alsam  diu  bin  2uo  den  karn  mit  fröiden  valient, 
ob  ir  rehter  unset  (var.  wiset)  drinne  si,'  MS.  2,  3*;  Flem. '  honing 
der  bien,'  Hpt.  7,  533 ;  Hennebg.  '  der  hädherr,  der  weisel,' 
Brückner.  Cherkess  pslieh,  prince.  Klemm  4,  18.  The  Samogits 
allowed  bees  a  god  of  their  own,  Babilos,  and  a  goddess,  Atutheia, 
Lasicz  48.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vita  S.  Galli  (Pertz  2,  7) 
says:  in  modum  parvissimae  matris  apis,  conf.  mater  aviorum 
(p.  1242);  bienen-mutter,  Haltrich  121.  Their  honey  is  not 
everywhere  sweet  :  to  yap  fiiKi  iv  aira^i  roh  Tpaire^ovvro^ 
X^piot^  wiKpbv  yiverai,  Procop.  2,  464;  fiiki  IIovTiKoy  iriKpov 
ion  mlX  afiU<i,  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  9  (ed.  Beiske  1,  289.  290). 

The  devil  appears  as  s^fly,  so  does  Loki  (p.  999).     Spiders  are 
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akin  to  dwarfs  (p.  471).  Oak  of  all  herbs  the  bee  sacks  sweetness, 
the  spider  poison.  Yet  may  the  spider  be  of  good  omen  too ; 
thus  the  kind  enchantress  climbs  to  ifae  ceiling  a  spider^  and 
drops  down  a  woman,  Arnim's  March.  1, 52-7  ;  conf.  luek-spinner 
(p.  1136).  Cobwebs  fluttering  on  the  ceiling  betoken  luck  and 
a  wedding.  Lisch  5,  88 ;  conf.  the  fortune-telling  spider's  head 
(Suppl.  to  380  end).  Lastly  consider  the  myth  of  Minerva  and 
Arachne. 


CHAPTER  XKII. 
SKY   AND    STARS. 

p.  700.]  Himmel  comes  from  hima  =  tego;  the  root  appears 
without  suffix  in  O.Swed.  himi-rike;  Bopp  again  would  derive  it 
from  kam^splendere.  Gl.  168^  but  this  kam  in  Gl.  65^  means 
amare,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  had  the  orig.  sense  of  shelter, 
cover;  and  OHG.  himil  already  included  the  meaning  laquear, 
lacunar.  AS. '  sc6p  heofon  t6  hrofe/  and  hrftf  is  roof ;  '  s6  himil 
thekit  thaz  lant,'  O.  ii.  7,  4 ;  '  mit  dem  himel  was  ich  bedcuJU,' 
bethatched,  Tragemund.  We  still  say  'the  sky  is  my  decke 
(ceiling,  coverlid),  the  earth  my  bed/  or  '  the  sky  is  my  hoi/  as 
the  ON.  calls  it  '  foldar  hattr/  earth's  hat.  The  sky  is  a  vault, 
hence  '  under  heofones  hwealf/  Beow.  1146.  It  may  burst  open  : 
*  ich  w&nde  der  himel  waere  enzwei,*  in-two,  when  it  thundered, 
Dietr.  Drach.  122^  148*  (on  the  comparison  of  heaven  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  see  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  541).  A  variation  of  the  idea 
in  the  ON.  ^und  himin-skautom,'  under  the  skirts  of  heaven. 
SaBm.    173**.     Norweg.    hibnc^leite,  himna-leite  =  horizon,   Germ. 

kimm,  kimming, After  death  we  may  go  to  himmel  (not  heven) ; 

but  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  in  L.  Saxony  stand  in  heven  (not 
himmel)  ;  heven-schery  scudding  clouds,  Brem.  Ndrs.  wtb.  4,  645. ' 
Heven  seems  more  the  adther,  the  ^  radur,  rodor  *  of  next  paragraph. 
In  Austria  they  call  heaven  blo-landl,  Blue-shire ;  and  OHG.  uflih 
»Olympus,  supemum. 

OS.  radur,  AS.  rodor  (noriS-rodor,  Cod.  Exon.  178,  88)  can 
hardly  be  conn,  with  Ssk.  rödas,  coelum  et  terra,  Bopp  295^. 
Does  the  (perh.  kindred)  word  aff-rö9uU,  m.,  Ssem.  87»,  mean  the 
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moon?  With  AS.  sceld-bjrig  counect  another  expression  of 
Casdmon's^  182^  22  :  dceg-scealdes  hleo,  day-shield's  (?)  roof. 

p.  701.]  Ssk.  idrä,  f.,  Zend.  Star,  Gr.  aar^p,  Lat  siella  fr. 
sterna^  is  expl.  by  Bopp^  Vocal.  179  as  that  which  is  strewn  over 
the  sky;  by  Benfey  1,  661  as  that  which  strews  its  beams^  from 
root  stri.  With  sldus.  Pott  1^  127  compares  Lith.  swidas,  shin- 
ing, and  aiSffpo^.  It  belongs  more  likely  to  sido,  consido,  as 
perhaps  even  stella  and  star  are  conn,  with  sta,  stand ;  conf.  stal- 
baum,  and  '  er  (Got)  sitzet  fif  den  himel-8^d/n '  rhy.  zeln,  weln, 
MSH.  2,  236^  MS.  2,  ]66^-— In  Vermland,  tungel  =  stAv, 
Almqv.  391*.  Helsingl.  403*;  in  Angermanland,  ^on^6Z=  mane, 
Almqv.  307^.  In  several  langaages,  flame  is  called  tongae,  be- 
caase  it  licks ;  in  Irish  the  stars  are  rinn,  which  answers  to  the 
GraeL  roinn  =  tip.  In  Fnndgr.  I,  145  a  constellation  is  called 
lieht'Vaz,  lamp. 

The  OHG.  girusti  of  the  stars  agrees  with  AS.  hyrste  ger&n, 
rodores  tnngel,  Caddm.  132,  7;  'each  star  sat  in  his  own  little 
chair/  KM.  31,  138 ;  '  yrhen  it  thunders,  you're  afraid  a  tron  will 
tumble  out  of  heaven,'  Garg.  18P;  the  Xafiirpä  rpdire^a  rov 
^\iov,  sun's  bright  table,  Aesop  350.  The  sun  has  a  tent : 
'undir  rö^uls  tialdi/  Hervar.  s.  p.  438  (conf.  Psalm  19,  4).  The 
stars  are  considered  sons  and  daughters :  '  da  möhten  jxingiu 
sünnelin  wahsen  üz  sim  lichten  schin,'  little  suns  grow  out  of, 
Wh.  254,  5  (p.  703  end) ;  'eina  dottur  berr  &lf.rö«ull,'  moon  (?)  has 
a  daughter,  Sasm.  37*.  In  Lett,  songs  the  stars  are  daules  meitas^ 
son's  girls,  deeva  deli,  sons  of  God,  Büttner  nos.  15.  1 8  (1842). 

p.  703.]  The  sun  is  'der  werlde  scUn*  MS.  1,  54*;  'der 
hersehßin/  Fromm.  Mundart.  4,  98.  113  (but  see  Suppl.  to  731) : 
se  ceffela  gledm,  Cod.  Exon.  178,  31 ;  beorht  bedcen  Oodes,  Beow. 
1134;  skinandi  go9,  Seam.  45*.  195*;  heäffo-sigel,  sol  e  mari 
progrediens.  Cod.  Exon.  486,  17  (conf.  p.  223).  Three  suns  are 
spoken  of  in  Nialss.  c.   131  end :  til  )^ess  er  ßriar  sölir  eru  af 

himuL 0.  Müller  thinks  sol  and  fjfKio^  come  fr.  one  fundam. 

form  Savelios,  see  Schmidt's  Ztschr.  2,  124  (Kl.  sehr.  3,  120) ; 
Etr.  tisil,  Sab.  ausel,  Bopp^s  Comp.  Gram.  42,  1318-9  derives 
the  Zend,  hvare  and  Ssk.  sura,  surya,  sun,  fr.  svar,  svarga= 
sky ;  is  Sdryas  the  same  word  as  ^X<09  (for  afiiXio^)  and  sol  ? 
(Pref.  liv.,  GDS.  301).  We  might  also  conu.  the  Goth,  sduil  with 
sdnlssscolnmna  (Kl.  sehr.  3^    120). The  sun  is  descr.  as  a 
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wheel  in  Ksrclir.  80 ;  daz  rat  der  sunnen,  Myst.  2^  180.  Hvel, 
hweol  is  also  the  spinning-wheel,  and  in  Finn,  the  snn  is  called 
Ood's  spindle,  Ealev.  S2,  20  (its  nsnal  name  is  paiva,  sol  and 
dies,  bat  also  anrinko) ;  conf»  the  constell.  Frejja's-spindle, 
and  Tertnllian's  pectines  solis,  ODS.  107.  Before  the  snn  there 
stands  a  shield ;  if  it  fall,  it  will  set  moantain  and  sea  abläse : 

Svalr  heitir,  hann  stendr  solo  for, 

aciöldr  scinanda  goiSi ; 

biörg  oc  brim  ec  veit  at  brenna  scolo, 

ef  hann  fellr  !  frft.  Sasm.  45».  195^ 

Ennias  (in  Yarro  7,  73)  calls  the  son  caeli  clipeue,  and  the  notion 

is  Slavic  too,  Hannsch  25&. On  the  snn  as  an  eye,  conf.  Eohn 

(in  Höfer  1,  150),  Passow  sab  vv.  j/i/ia,  o<f>6a\fA6^.  Li  solans 
qai  toat  agaete.  Rose  1550.  The  san's  eye  hidden  in  the  well 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  sach  names  as  Sunnebrunno  near 
Uiisseldoif,  Lacombl.  1,  no.  68  (yr  874) ;  Sonnenbninne,  Mone's 
Anz.  6,  227;  Sunnebrunnen,  Sonnebom  in  Saxe  Gotha,  Dronke's 
Trad.  Fnld.  pp.  42.  61 ;  Sunnebam,  Landaa's  Hessengaa  181 ; 
:Si)mbom  near  Gelnhansen ;  Sunnobmnnon,  Werden's  Beg.  236, 

and  oiLgenbrunm  6,  230 ;  conf.  Forstemann  2,  1336. To  AS. 

wuldrea  gim,  heofones  gim,  Cod.  Exon.  174,  30,  corresp.  the  Ssk, 
«liei  dominus,  diet  gemma=sol,  Bopp  27^  Other  AS.  terms  are  : 
fnlea  friffGandel,  Caedm.  153,  15,  heofoncandel  181,  34;  rodores 
candel,  Beow.  31^,  woruldcandel  3926;  wyncandel.  Cod.  Exon. 
174,31. 

p.  704.]  The  Letts  regard  the  sun  and  mo<yn  as  sister  and 
brother,  Bergm.  120;  in  Dalecarlia  the  moon  is  called  unkcvrsol, 
Almqv.  261  (is  not  that  Lappish,  the  jnnkare's  snn  f ).  Gt>th. 
mena,  OHG.  mano,  AS.  mona,  ON.  mani,  all  masc;  Carinth. 
monet,  Lexer's  Kämt.  wtb.  Yet  also :  '  diu  maenin  begltmet,' 
V.  Gelonben  118  (gllmo,  gleimo,  Graff  4,  289);  diu  maeninne, 
MF.  122,  4;  diu  mäninne,  Diemer  341,22.  343,  11.  342,  27; 
*  tier  Hun  {sunne)  and  diu  maeninne,*  Karaj.  47,  8  (Ksrchr.  85- 
1)0).  MHG.  diu  sunne,  Hpt  8,  544.  Diemer  384,  6;  in  RoUenh. 
'  der  harte  mond,  die  liebe  sonn.'  The  Angevins  on  the  contrary 
called  '  le  soleil  seigneur,  et  la  lane  dame,*  Bodin's  Bech.  sor 
TAnjoa  1,  86;  so  in  Ksrchr.  3754  'der  h&ire*  seems  to  mean  the 
sun,  but  in  oontrad.  to  p.  3756. The  forester  kneels  to  sun, 
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moon  and  God,  Baader  iii.  21 ;  '  the  worshiped  mn.  Bom.  and  Jul. 
i.  1.  Men  prayed  towards  the  son,  N.Pr.  prov.  bl.  1,  300 ;  they 
salate  him  (pp.  737.  749)^  esp.  when  rising:  6  hi  eian^KeL  fiiypi 
in^  iyivero  Koi  fj/Kio^  avia^^^*  iireira  ^ero  airiäyv,  irpocrev^d^vo^ 
T^  fl\iffif  Plato's  Symp.  220.  A  fecLst  of  ike  sun  was  held  in 
Dauphin^,  ChampoU.  Dial.  p.  11.  On  the  Tartar  worship  of  the 
san^  see  K.  Schlozer  82-3.  Among  Tnngüses  an  accused  man 
has  to  walk  toward  the  sun,  brandishing  a  knife,  and  crying : 
^  If  I  am  guilty,  may  the  sun  send  sickness  to  rage  in  my  bowels 
like  this  knife  I'  Klemm  S,  68.  Serv.  '  tako  mi  suntza  1*  Ranke 
p.  59.     We  still  say,  when  the  sun  shines  warm,  '  he  means  well 

by  us,'  Felsenb.  4,  241. ^The  Moon  is  called  in  Ssk.  niiapati, 

noctis  dominus,  or  iiaxtreia,  täräpati,  stellamm  dominus ;  in  Pol. 
ksifzyc,  lord  of  night,  and  he  is  shepherd  of  the  stars  (Suppl.  to 
722).  The  moon  is  invoked  against  anger:  'heiptom  seal  mana 
hveKa,  Seem.  27**;  and  is  asked  for  riches.  With  the  German's 
naive  prayer  to  the  moon  to  '  make  his  money  more,'  conf.  a 
Swed.  one  in  Wieselgr.  431.  Dyb.  Runa  '44,  p.  125,  and  the 
'  monjochtroger,'  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  60.  To  avert  the  moon's 
evil  influence,  the  Bretons  cry  to  her,  '  tu  nous  trouves  bien, 
laisse-nous  bien  I'  When  she  rises,  they  kneel  down  and  say  a 
pater  and  ave,  Cambry  3,  35. 

p.  705.]  The  sun  and  moon  have  gods  assigned  them :  Bac- 
chus is  sol,  Geres  luna,  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  18.  Virg.  Oteo>  1,  5. 
Ace.  to  F.  Magnusen,  Freyr  is  sol,  Freyja  luna ;  and  four  names 
of  Freyja,  '  Mardöll,  Horn,  Gefti,  S^r,'  or  '  Siofn,  Lofn,  Vor, 
Syn '  are  the  moon's  phases,  Lex.  myth.  357-9«     Christ  is  often 

likened  to  the  sun,  Mary  to  the  moon. Our  saying,  that  '  die 

Bonue  scheint,  der  mond  greint/  is  old  :  M.Neth.  '  seder  dat  die 
maen  grin/  Potter  2,  104;  MHG*.  'din  sunne  besohtnet,  diu 
maeuin  begltmet/  Y.  Oelouben  118  (Suppl.  to  704). 

p.  707.]  In  Pohjola,  sun  and  moon  get  stolen;  the  sun  is 
delivered  fr.  captivity  by  Perkun's  hammer,  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  1, 
299.  Kl.  sehr.  2,  84.  98  j  conf. '  donee  auferetur  luna,'  Ps.  72, 7. 
In  eclipses  the  demon  R&hns  threatens  the  sun  and  moon,  Kuhn 
in  Höfer  1,  149.  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  151 ;  a  dragon  tries  to 
swallow  the  moon,  Gsbs.  heisterb.  3,  35,  yr  1225  (Slaufm.  p.  55) ; 

the  Swed.  sol-nlf  is  Dan.  soUulv,  Molb.  Pial.  p.  533. But  the 

Ban  may  withdraw  his  light  in  grief  or  in  anger : 

VOL.   17.  Q 
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Sonna  irbalg  sih  (was  indignant)  thrftto    soslichero  d&to  (deeds), 
ni  liaz  si  sehaa  worolt-thiot  (-people)       thaas  ira  frönisga  lioht, 
hinterquam  in  thräti  (disgust)  thera  armalichun  d&ti. 

Otfried  iv.  83, 1. 
ioh  harto  thaz  irforahta.  O.  iv.  33,  14. 

The  san  hides  his  face  before  a  great  sorrow,  e.g.  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  that  of  Yon  Meran :  '  es  moht  din  liehte  snnne  ir  schia 
da  von  verlorn  hAn,'  Wigal.  8068.  Hrab.  Maums  in  Wh.  Müller 
pp.  159.  160.  A  fine  descript.  of  a  solar  eclipse  in  Pindar,  Frag. 
74  Boeckh,  84  Bergk.  On  snperstit.  practices  at  the  eclipse  of 
989,  Thietmar  of  Mersebg  says  4,  10:  'sed  cnnctis  persoadeo 
Ghristicolis,  nt  veraciter  credant,  hoc  non  aliqua  malarum  inean- 
tatione  mulierum  vel  esu  fieri,  vel  haic  aliqno  modo  secnlariter 
ddjuvari  po^seJ 

The  daBmon  that  dogs  the  moon  is  called  by  the  Finns  capeei; 
the  capeen  try  to  eat  her  np,  Hiäm  p.  37-9;  Juslen  has  'capei, 
eclipsis  lanae.'  Now  Benvall  sab  v.  kuvet,  gen.  kapeen,  pi. 
kapeet,  gives  only  the  meanings  'dssmon,  genius,'  conf.  Peterson 
p.  31 ;  but  8\ib  V.  hwumet  he  has  'moonlight,  genius  myth,  lunaa 
inimicusJ  Compare  that  *  deducere  lunam  et  sidera  tentat ' 
(Suppl.  to  1089  end),  to  which  is  added:  '£t  faceret  öi  non  aera 
repulsa  sonent,'  TibuU.  i.  8,  21 ;  aera  verberent,  Martial  12,  57; 
cum  aeris  crepitu,  qualis  in  defectu  lunae  silenti  nocte  cieri  solet, 
Livy  26,  5 ;  conf.  Plutarch  4,  1155. 

In  lunar  eclipses  the  Ossdts  shoot  at  the  moon,  believing  that  a 
malignant  monster  flying  in  the  air  is  the  cause ;  and  they  go  on 
firing  till  the  eclipse  is  over,  Kohl's  S.  Russia  1,  305 ;  conf.  the 
legend  in  Cass,  heisterb.  Horn.  3,  35  (Mainzer's  Ztschr.  1,  233). 

p.  709.]  The  cliange  of  moon  is  called  '  des  m&nen  wandelkere,' 
Parz.  470,  7,  'd.  m.  wandeltac'  483,  15,  'd.  m.  wandeP  491,  5. 
The  period  of  her  shining  is  ezpr.  by :  Sd  dem  m&nen  stn  zit  In 
der  naht  herfür  gtt,'  Er.  1773.  By  new  moon  we  mean  the  true 
conjunction  of  sun  and  moon;  but  the  Greeks  reckoned  the 
vovfMjvla  from  their  first  seeing  the  young  moon  at  snnset,  there- 
fore some  time  after  conjunction,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesd. 
alterth.  p.  226.  Full  moon  is  reckoned  in  with  the  'afbniken 
maan'  [i.e.  brach,  wa^e],  Goldschm.  Oldenb.  volksmed.  144. 
OHG.  mänot'fengida^neomemA,  calendae,   Graff  3,  415,  conf. 
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fengari  p.  701  n. ;  anafang  mdnodis,  N.  80,  5 ;  MHG.  ein  niuwer 
mslne  h&t  n&ch  wanscfae  sich  gestalfc,  er  h&t  gevangen  harte  wer- 
decliche^'  began  most  worthily,  MS.  2, 99*.  Welsh  blaen-newydd, 
first  of  the  new.  The  Esths  hail  the  new  moon  with:  'Moon,  get 
old,  let  me  keep  young  1 '  Böcler's  Ehsten  148.  Full  moon : 
ein  voller  mäne,  MS.  2,  88* ;  höifylde,  Molb.  Dial,  lexic.  '  Nova 
luna  est  comu^a,  unde  plena  rotunda  est,'  N.  Boeth.  171;  from 
the  moon's  horns  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  moon* 8  cow,  Pott  2,  252. 
The  oath  of  the  Fehm-court  (RA.  51)  has :  '  helen  und  hoden 
(conceal)  vor  sunne,  vor  mane,  vor  alle  westermane' ;  what  means 
this  last  word  ?  The  sun  is  imagined  standing  in  the  east,  the 
moon  in  the  west :  '  Osten  for  sol,  og  vesten  for  maane,  Asb.  og 
Moe  2,  6.  seq. 

p.  711.]  Taga  blod  emellan  (let  blood  betw.)  ny  och  nedan, 
Folks.  1,  111.  Swed.  nedmork  is  the  Gr.  Kvf  {TKOTOfirfVio^,  Od. 
14,  457.  Superstitions  about  ned  and  ny,  ned-axel  and  ny-tänd- 
niog,  Rääf  110-6.  In  Dalecarlia,  new  moon  is  called  äväxand, 
Almqv.  262^;  in  the  Edda,  halfmoon  is  ^inn  skar9i  mdni/  Saem. 
134^  as  indeed  Perkuns  chops  the  inoon  in  two,  Bhesa  92.  192. 
The  Scand.  ny  is  MHG.  daz  niu;  thus  Diemer  311,  22  :  'alad  si 
an  daz  niu  g&t,  und  iewederen  (each)  halben  ein  horn  h&t ' ;  then 
342,  27 :  '  din  mftninne  gät  nihfc  ze  sedele,  an  deme  niu  noch  an 
deme  wedele*  ]  but  again  841,  21  :  'diu  m&ninne  chrump  wirt 
unde  ehleineJ  A  statute  of  Saalfeld,  like  that  of  Miilhausen,  says 
(Walch  1,  14) :  '  wer  da  mit  uns  hierinne  in  der  etat  sitzet  nuwe 
nnde  wedil  (=a  month),  u.  koufb  u.  verkouft.'  'Neu  u.  volle  des 
monds,'  Ettn.  ünw.  docter  485 ;  '  so  hat  Luna  zwei  angesicht, 
das  ein  gen  New  u.  Äbnew  gricht,*  Thumeisser's  Archidox.  147 ; 

'  Vollmond,  bruch   oder  vollschein,'   Franz.  Bimpl.   2,  801. 

Waxing  and  waning  are  '  waJuten  unde  ewinen,*  Bari.  241,  24 ; 
M.  Neth.  ' wassen  ende  wanen'  Rose  4688,  conf.  p.  709  n.  [and 
Eogl.  wan,  wane,  want,  wanhope].  An  Ind.  myth  of  the  waxing 
and  waning  moon  in  Holtzm.  1,  5 — 8.  KM.'  8,  401.  The  moon 
changes  about  so,  his  mother  canH  cut  out  a  coat  to  fit  him,  EM.' 
3,  847.  Plut.  in  Conviv.  sept.  sap.  Aesop.  Fur.  896.  Corais 
825.     Garg.  185\ 

p.  712.]  Is  wedel  akin  to  Ssk.  vidhu^hmh^  Bopp  821^ 
Passages  quoted  in  preced.  note  contrast  it  with  new  moon ;  so 
'holter  im  wadel  gehouwen,'  Hpt's  Ztschr.  8,  90 ;  but  'a  hole  in 
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his  schedel  (skull)  hewn  in  bad  wedel/  Uhl.  p.  658.  Ambras.  152. 
On  wedel,  good  and  bad  wedel,  and  wedeln  to  wag,  see  Liliencron 
in  Hpfc  6,  363-4-8.  Euhn's  Ztschr.  2,  131.  FradaZ^bysopes, 
fascicnlas  hysopi,  Dint.  1,  494^ 

p.  715.]  The  reverse  of  what  Cadsar  saya  about  the  Germans 
(de  B.  Gall.  1,  50)  is  told  by  Pansanias  i.  28^  4  of  the  Laoed»- 
monians,  who  would  only  fight  at  fulUmoon.  Silver  and  gold  are 
brought  out  at  newen  mon,  Sup.  G.  108.  '  Quaedam  faciunda  in 
agris  potiua  crescente  luna  quam  senescente;  quaedam  contra, 
quae  metas,  ut  frumenta  et  caeduam  silvam.  Ego  ista  etiam, 
inquit  Agrasius,  non  solum  in  ovibus  tondendis,  sed  in  meo  capillo 
a  patre  acceptum  servo^  ne  decrescente  luna  tondens  calvus  fiapi,' 
Yarro  BB.  1,  37.  Moonlight  makes  rotten,  and  barrel  hoops  cut 
by  it  will  rot  sooner,  Athen.  3,  7 ;  worms  get  into  wood  not 
rightly  hewn :  '  holaer  die  man  nit  zu  rechter  zeit  des  mons  und 
monat  gehauen  hat/  Petr.  Mihi  108^;  'si  howent  raif  (they  cut 
hoops,  the  rascally  coopers)  an  dem  niwen  män^'  Teufelsnets 
11127;  elder  to  be  cut  by  waxing  or  waning  moon,  GotthelTs 
Schuldb.  14;  more  food  taken,  or  less^  ace.  to  the  moon, 
Bopp's  Gl.  122^.  Without  moonlight,  herbs  lack  scent  and 
flavour,  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  1,  6.  8 ;  '  tes  inanen  tou  ist  anagenne, 
nnde  same  saphes  undo  marges'  [Moon's  dew  is  regeneration, 
the  seed  of  sap  and  marrow  ?] ,  N.  Cap.  25.  Drink  out  of  a  jug 
that  the  moon  shines  into,  and  you'll  be  moonstruck  [lunatic, 
sleep-walker  ?  ] ,  Stelzhamer  47. 

p.  720.]  The  inoo7h's  spots  are  also  descr.  as  a  stag,  Hitzig's 
Philist.  283.  In  a  Greenland  story,  while  the  Moon  pursues  his 
sister  the  Sun,  she  dabs  her  sooty  hands  over  his  face ;  hence  the 
spots,  Klemm  2,  314.  The  New  Zealand  view  is,  that  they  are 
like  a  woman  who  sits  plucking  Gnatuh  4,  360.  The  Banthnm 
people  think  the  man  in  the  moon  is  a  g^nt,  standing  upright  at 
ebb-time,  and  stooping  at  flood,  Müllenh.  p.  360 ;  but  also  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  he  is  a  sheep-stealer  or  cabbage-thief,  as  in 
Holland,  no.  483 ;  conf.  the  WaUachian  story  in  Friedr.  Müller 
no.  229,  and  the  Westphalian  in  Woeste  40.  In  the  Ukermark 
he  carries  a  bundle  of  pea-straw,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  390 ;  '  und 
sprechend  die  laien,  es  sitz  ain  man  mit  ainer  dom-purd  (thorn- 
load)  in  dem  monen,'  Megenb.  65,  22.  Ettner'a  Med.  manlaffe 
speaks  of  a  bundle  of  wood  to  fire  the  moon  with.    '  Bomo,  nom 
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d'on  volear^  qne  les  gens  de  la  campagne  pr^tendent  6tre  dans  la 
lane/  Grandgagnage  1^  86.  Ace.  to  Schott,  the  Old-Chinese 
tradition  makes  a  man  in  the  moon  continnally  drive  his  axe  into 
the  giant  tree  knei,  bnt  the  rifts  close  np  again  directly;  he 
saffers  for  the  sins  he  committed  while  an  anchoret.  At  Wallen- 
hansen  in  Swabia  they  nsed  to  ride  races  for  the  dom*büschele : 
three  lads  wonld  start  for  the  goal,  the  two  foremost  got  prizes, 
and  the  third  had  a  bunch  of  thorns  tied  on  his  back.  In  Bavaria 
the  reapers  leave  a  few  ears  standing,  and  dance  ronnd  them, 
singing : 

0  heiliga  sanct  Mäha, 

bescher  (grant)  ma  a  annasch  gahr  (year)  meha 

so  vil  körntla,  so  vil  hörntla, 

so  vil  ahrla,  so  vil  gute  gährla, 

so  vil  koppla,  so  vil  schockla ; 

seJiopp  dich  siädala,  schopp  dich  stadala ! 

0  heiliga  sanct  Mäha  l 

The  stalks  tied  together  represent  St.  Mäha's  stadala  (stack), 
which  they  stuffed  full  of  ears;  only  we  must  observe,  that  in 
Bavaria  the  moon  is  called  tna,  not  mäha,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  217 
(Sappl.  to  157).  TheXbtor  on  p.  719  n.  was  a  herdsman  beloved 
by  the  goddess  Triglava,  who  put  him  in  the  moon.  Finn. 
/cau^r=moon,  Kalev.  22,  270.  26,  296  or  moon-maiden,  from 
Icau,  moon.  Est.  &u,  Mordnin.  ho ;  and  kuumet  is  the  pursuer  of 
the  moon,  Peterson  p.  31-3.  In  Brother  Gheraert  ed.  Clarisse 
p.  132  the  man  in  the  moon  is  called  ludergehr  ;  conf.  the  Saxon 
hero  Lindeg6r  in  the  Nibelungen,  and  Gödeke's  Beinfried  90. 

p.  720.]  Ths  sun  dances  at  Easter  (p.  291).  The  Indians  say 
the  sun  dances,  and  they  in  imitation  salute  him  with  dancing. 
Lucian.  de  Saltat.  cap.  17. 

p.  722.]  The  stars  are  said  to  glister,  twinkle,  sparkle : 
Sternen  glast,  MS.  2,  5^ ;  ein  stemen  blic,  flash,  Parz.  103,  28. 
The  morning  stars  break  out,  like  fire  :  swenne  der  morgensterne 
ie  fnieje  uf  brast,  MS.  2,  5^ ;  an  der  sterren  brunste,  burning, 
Diut.  1,  352 ;  sterre  e^ibran  u.  schein,  took  fire  and  shone  1,  351 ; 
conf.  N.  Cap.  97.    The  sinking,  '  rushing  down '  of  stars  is  in 

Grk  at<ra€iv,  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  9. In  Hungary  280   native 

names  of  stars  have    been  collected,  Wolfs  Ztschr.   2,   160.- 
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Magyar  Myth.  582 ;  several  names  occur  in  Ossian,  Ahlwardt  2, 
265.  277.  8,  257.  Arfvidss.  1,  149.  206 ;  Armenian  names  in 
Dulaurier's  Chronol.  arm^n.  '69,  1,  180-1. Stars  were  in- 
voked, as  Hesperus  in  Bion  11 ;  they  were  messengers  of  gods, 
as  Arcturus  in  the  prol.  to  Plaut.  Budens ;  they  do  errands  for 
lovers,  Yuk  no.  137.  Stars  are  kind  or  hostile:  quaeritis  et  caelo 
Phoenicnm  inventa  sereno,  quae  sit  Stella  homini  commoda,  qnae- 
que  mala.  Prop.  iii.  21,  3;  interpreting  the  stars  is  spoken  of. 
in  MS.  1,  1'89**;  Pro  v.  astrucs  (astrosns)  meant  lucky,  and  maU 
astrucs  dis-astrous;  ^her  star  is  at  the  heat  (brunst).  .  .  . 
till  their  stars  have  cooled  dovm  (versaust,  done  blustering),'  Ph. 
V.  Sitte w.  p.  614.  Stars  take  part  in  a  man's  birth  (p.  860)  and 
death  (p.  721).  They  have  angels  to  wait  on  them,  Tommaseo 
1,  233.  For  the  misdeed  of  Atreuii;  God  changed  the  courses  of 
all  the  coDstellations,  Plato's  Polit.  pp.  269.  271. 

The  stars  are  the  moon's  flock,  she  leads  them  to  pastnre, 
Spee  p.  m.  163.  210.  227.     A  Serv.  song,  Yuk  no.  200,  says  : 

od  sestritze  zvezde  preodnitza, 
shto  preodi  preko  vedra  neba 
kao  pastir  pred  bdlim  outzama. 

What  star  is  meant  by  jTr^odn /^za  (percnrrens),  'who  walks 
athwart  the  sky,  as  a  shepherd  before  his  white  lambs '  ?  conf. 
no.  362 : 

osu  se  nebd  zvezdama, 
i  ravno  polye  outzama ; 

t.6.  heaven  sows  itself  with  stars,  and  the  wide  plain  with  lambs. 
So  in  Pentam.  3,  5  (p.  310)  :  quanno  esce  la  luna  a  pascere  de 
rosata  le  galinelle  (Pleiades). 

On  shooting  stars,  see  Humb.  Kosmos  1,  393 ;  they  are  called 
stern-fürwe  (-furbish).  Mono  8,  497 ;  Austr.  steam-raispn,  clear- 
ing the  throat,  stearn-schnaitsin,  snuffing,  Stelzh.  135—144; 
Gael.  dreuQy  dreag,  A  star  falls  from  heaven  into  the  maiden's 
lap,  Miillenh.  p.  409;  conf.  'non  cadere  in  terram  Stellas  et 
sidera  cernis  ? '  Lucr.  2,  209.  They  are  harbingers  of  war,  of 
dying,  Klemm  2,  161 ;  says  the  folksong :  ^  Over  the  Rhine  three 
stars  did  fly.  Three  daughters  of  a  widow  die,'  Simrock  no.  68. 
A  comet  is  ON.  luila-stiama,  Ir.  boid-realt,  tail-star,  Ssk* 
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dhümaketit,  fami  yezillam.  The  Indians  call  the  tail  elephant's 
tooth,  the  Chinese  a  broom,  Kosmos  1, 106.  In  Prooopius  I,  167 
the  star  is  ^i^ia^,  sword« shaped,  or  irfo^mvLa<iy  bearded.  It  fore- 
tells misfortune ;  hence  '  we  name  it  the  dreadful  scourge  of  God/ 
sBom-rnte,  anger- rod,  Lucae  Chron.  249;  'et  nunquam  caelo 
spedatum  impune  cometen,'  Claud.  B.  Get.  243,  crine  vago  217. 

p.  723.]  The  Greeks  called  Mercury  XriXßwv,  Jupiter  ^cUdofv, 
Saturn  ^aiveav,  Venus  $a><r-0o/9O9  =  Luci-fer,  and  Mars  Ilvpoet^, 
five  planets  in  all ;  conf.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  20 ;  so  the  third  day 

of  the  week  was  ITi/poet?,  the  fourth  XriKßaav, The  evening 

star  was  also  called  tier-sterny  *  darumb  daz  die  wilden  tier  dan 
herfiir  gent  (wild  beasts  then  go  forth)  auz  iron  walden  und 
holern/  Oberl.  1639.  Similar  is  the  Lith.  zwerinnä  fr.  £weris, 
fera.  Boh.  zwjfetnice,  wild  star,  evening  star ;  conf,  AS.  swana 
steer ra.  Another  Boh.  name  temniee,  dim  star,  is  like  MHG. 
tunkelsterne.  Welsh  gweno,  evening  star,  Venus.  The  Lith. 
has  also  wahaninne,  evening  star,  atiszrinne,  morning  star,  beside 

zwerinne  mazoyi  for  Mars,  and  zwerinne  dideyi  for  Saturn. 

The  day  star,  'der  lichte  tage-sterre'  of  Albr.  v.  Halb.  (Haupt 
11,  366),  is  Serv.  danitza,  Boh.  dennice,  Buss,  dennitza;  'der 
hringe4ag '  in  Scherfer's  Grobian  75  is  modelled  on  luci-fer. 
Der  morgensterne,  swenne  er  uf  gat,  und  in  des  lufbes  trüebe  Iftt, 
Iw.  627  ;  der  morgenstern  frolockt  reht,  ob  er  brinne,  Hätzl.  3"; 
ik  fomeme  des  morgensternes  slaeh,  Upstand.  750 ;  '  some  say 
the  devil  has  taken  the  daystar  captive,  hence  the  cold  and  ill 

weather,'  Gutslaf  s  Wöhhanda  p.  265. The  polar  star,  ON. 

hiara-stiama;  OHG.  leite-sterre,  loadstar,  Graflf  6,  723;  MHG. 
lettS'Steme,  Trist.  13660,^  also  ruer^sfeme,  Stella  maris,  Griesh. 
2, 18 ;  cabhlinn  der  flut  in  Gisian  2, 334 ;  in  O.  v.  17,  31  *  Polonan 
then  stetigen,'  nom.  Poloni  ?  conf.  polunoci  [pure  Slav,  for  mid- 
night!]  =sep  ten  triones,  Graff  3,  334.  The  Lapp.  ^'uo{d  =  pains 
and  Stella  polaris,  because  it  stands  firm  as  a  stake;  Americ. 
iehka  chagatha,  star  that  goes  not.  Klemm  2,  161. 

p.  724.]  Ace.  to  Seem.  76*  it  was  Thorr,  not  0«inn,  that  threw 
Thiassi's  eyes  into  the  sky.  Theodosius  was  changed  into  a  star, 
Claud,  de  3  cons.  Hon.  172,  de  4  cons.  428.    John  the  Baptist's 

^  LeyUgeätim  in  the  Wetteiaa  (Höfer's  D.  ark.  60.  SohmidVs  GeBeh.  d.  grossh. 
Hessen  1,  241)  ia  spelt  in  the  Cod.  Laaresh.  3128—30.  249.  260-2  Leit-kestre, 
lieit-OMtre,  Leiz-oastro,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  star. 
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head  was  placed  in  the  sky  (p.  284-5) ,  so  was  that  of  B4lia, 
Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  151. 

p.  725.]  Ssk.  rxas  pi.,  the  shiners  (the  7  sages),  rxcLS  sing., 
the  shiner =a/9>cro9.  Indra's  car  is  made  of  the  seven  sages; 
the  constell.  may  also  be  called  vaJianam,  waggon,  Kuhn  in 
Höfer  1,  159.  161.  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  1,  30.  The  Grt  Bear  repres. 
the  British  Arthur  (confounded  with  Arotams),  and  the  Lyre  is 
his  harp,  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  187.  All  the  luminaries  ride  in 
cars:  Muna  rotigerae  vagationis,'  Kemble  5,  195  (yr.  931). 
Charles  warn  is  over  the  chimney,  1  Henry  IV.  2,  1 ;  der  wagen 
ist  ob  dem  hus,  Keisersb.  Brösami.  70* ;  der  himelswagen  schon 
die  deichsei  rückwärts  drehet,  Scherfer's  Grobian  ed.  1708,  p.  72. 
An  O.  Belg.  riddle  asks  who  it  is  that  has  to  go  round  on  the 
Boodestraat  all  night  in  a  coach  without  horses,  and  appears  in 
the  morning :  '  Bruno  heefb  een'  hoets  ghemaekt  Op  vier  wielen, 
zonder  peerden;  Brurko  heeft  een'  hoets  ghemaekt.  Die  alleen 
naer  Brüssel  gaet ; '  meaning  the  coach  in  the  sky,  Ann.  de  la 
Soc.  d'^mul.  de  la  Flandre  occid.  '42,  4,  368.  Oeticum  plan-- 
strum,  Claud,  de  B.  Qet,  247 ;  and  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (d.  1202) 
in  his  Anti-CIaudian  makes  allegorical  females  construct  a 
heavetdy  car,  Cramer's  Gresch.  d.  erzieh,  p.  204.  Festus  sub  y. 
septentriones,  Septem  boves  juncti.  Yarro  7,  74 :  boves  et  temo» 
Ov.  Met.  10,  447.  Ex  Ponto  iv.  10,  39  :  plaustrum.  Gl.  slettst. 
1,  2:  Virgilias,  sibinstirne;    and  6,  392.  479:  Majae,  Pliadas, 

sihinstimes. Ir.  griogchan,  a  constell. ;  Gael,  grigirean,  Charles 

wain,  otherw.  crann,  crannarain  (p.  729  n.) ;  griglean,  griglean 
meanmnach,  grioglachan,  Pleiades.  Ir.  camcheachta,  plough, 
ploughshare,  seven  stars  of  the  wain.  Finn,  otava  or  otavainen, 
ursa  major,  is  distingu.  fr.  vähä  otava,  nrsa  minor ;  yet  otava  can 
hardly  belong  to  ohto  (ursus).  In  Ealev.  28,  393-4  otavainen  and 
seitsentähtinen  (seven  stars)  are  used  as  if  synonymous,  and  both 
have  shoulders.  The  Lapp,  sarw  is  both  alces,  elk,  and  ursa 
major ;  in  Ostiak  too  the  constell.  is  called  los,  elk  (Klemm  3, 
128),  and  has  a  head  and  tail.  In  Greenl.  it  is  tukto,  reindeer. 
Klemm  2,  314.  Fabricius  504^.  In  American,  ichka  shaehpo  is 
supposed  to  be  an  ermine  with  its  hole,  its  head,  feet  and  tail. 
Klemm  2,  161.  The  Arabs  call  the  two  end  stars  of  the  bear's 
tail  mizar  and  benetnash,  and  the  third,  which  is  the  pole  of  the 
wain,  alioth;  the  remaining  four  make  the  axles. 
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p.  727.]  Orion's  belt,  Lat.  jugula,  jugulae:  'nee  Jugulae, 
neque  Yesperngo,  neque  Vergiliae  occidnnt/  Plaut.  A.  i.  1,  119; 
also  en8%8  and  enaifer,  Forcell.  snb  v.  ensis :  *  niUdumqne  Ononis 
ensem,  Ov.  Met.  13,  294.  In  Westgötl.  Frigge-räkken  and 
Jacobs  staf;  ON.  ßskikallar,  F.  Magn.  Dag.  tid.  105.  '  Orion 
constell.  a  rusticis  vocatar  baculiis  8.  Petri,  a  quibusdam  vero 
ires  Mariae/  Gl.  Augiens.  in  Mone  8, 897;  in  Schleswig  Mori-rok 
and  Peri-pik,  Müllenh.  no.  484.  Finn.  Kalevan  miekka,  ICalevae 
ensis,  also  Väinäniöisen  miekkcu  or  vtkate  (sithe),  Schiefn.  on  Gas- 
trin p.  329 ;  Lapp,  niall,  nialla,  which  usually  means  taberna, 
repositoriam;  in  Greenl.  the  belt  is  named  sicktut,  the  bewildered, 
being  seal-hunters  who  lost  their  way,  and  were  caught  up  and 
set  among  the  stars,  Elemm  2,  314;  conf.  the  Lappish  legend 
about  the  Pleiades,  below. 

p.  729.]  Of  the  7  Pleiads  only  six  are  ever  seen,  Humb. 
£o8m.  3,  65 ;  quae  Septem  dici,  sex  tarnen  esse  solent,  Ov.  Fast. 
4,  171  (see  p.  728  n.).  AS.  Gl.  'pliadas,  sifansierri*  Oehler  359. 
Fr.  Vestoille  poussiniere,  Rabelais  1,  53;  ]b,b  eouzigneiros,  Diet. 
LanguedoQ.  127.  The  Hung.,  beside  fiastik,  has  heteveny.  In 
Serv.  march,  pp.  15  and  87  appears  a  girl  with  the  golden  hen 
and  chickens,  conf.  Vuk  no.  10 ;  the  Wallach,  story  tells  of  a  gold 
cluek-lien  and  five  chicks,  Schott  p.  242.^  Syryän.  voykodzyun, 
lit.  night-star.  The  Lith.  and  Finn,  notion  of  the  constellation 
being  a  sieve  reminds  me  of  Lucianos  Timon  3,  where  the  quak- 
ing earth  is  compared  to  a  shaken  sieve. The  Pleiades  are 

called  in  Norweg.  Lapp,  nieid-gierreg,  fr.  nieid  =  virgo,  and 
gierreg =samling  af  en  rets  besiddere;  but  in  Swed.  Lapp. 
suttjenes  r&uko  (Lindahl  406.  443^),  i.e.  far  in  frost :  the  sky, 
taking  pity  on  a  man  whom  his  master  had  turned  out  of  the 
house  in  the  depth  of  winter,  covered  him  with  this  constellation 
(F.  Magn.  in  Dag.  tider  p.  103  gives  tjokka^h^bxi,  which  Lin- 
dahl has  not  under  tsakke).  Greenl.  kelluktwrset,  hounds  baiting 
a  bear,  Klemm  2, 314.  Fabricius  188*;  conf.  Welsh  y  twr  iewdws, 
the  close  pack,  i.e.  Pleiades,  and  eburdrung  (p.  727).    The  Amer. 

Indians  worship  this  constell.,  Klemm   2,  112.  153.  173. 

Similar  to  the  Lith.  name  for  the  Kids,  viz.  'ploughman  and 

*  The  lost  lamb  is  looked  for  at  the  momingstar,  eTeniz^star,  moon  and  sun, 
Lith.  in  Bhesa  p.  290-1-2 ;  conf.  p.  707-8,  and  'coming  to  the  tun,  and  asking  him/ 
H jm.  in  Gerer.  64. 
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oxen/  is  the  Serv.  voluyara  (fr.  vol,  ox  ?),  a  star  that  ploaghmen 
know,  for  when  it  rises  they  look  out  for  their  oxen.  Cassiopeia 
is  Lith.  jostandisy  no  doubt  fr.  josta,  girdle.  .  The  Hyades,  AS. 
raedgastran.  Lye:  'the  five  in  the  head  of  Taurus';  raedgaesnan. 
Gl.  Epin.,  redgaesrum,  Gl.  Oehl.  p.  886.  The  Lyre,  Boh.  haus- 
licky  na  nebi,  fiddle  in  the  sky. 

p.  731.]  The  constellation  of  the  Bear  is  made  out  from  the 
animals  head,  back  and  tail.  A  star  with  the  shape  of  a  child. 
Pass.  24,  30  seq. ;  conf.  the  sun  as  a  spindle  (Suppl.  to  703  mid.). 
Most  natural  of  all  was  the  making  of  stars  out  of  beaming  eyes 
(p.  565-6-8),  as  in  the  story  of  Thiassi  and  the  New  Zealand  one. 
Klemm  4,  854-5.  388. 

The  northern  lights  (aurora  borealis)  are  called  heerbrand,  heer- 
schein,  Frommann  4,  114  (Suppl.  to  703  beg.) ;  Swed.  norr^sken, 
Dan.  nord'lys;  Grael.  firchlis,  na  fir  chlise,  the  merry  dancers, 
Welsh  y  goleuny  gogleddoL  Finn,  the  fox's  fire;  conf.  Gesta 
Bom.  c.  78,  and  note  to  Keller's  Sept  sages  cexx. 

p.  734.]  On  names  of  the  rainbow,  see  Pott  in  Aufr.  and 
Kuhn's  Zts.  2,  414  seq.  The  ON.  As-brii  is  OS.  Osna-brugga, 
Massm.  Egsterst.  34.  Zeuss  p.  11;  regenbogen-ftntcie,  Firmen. 
2,  45.  Ir.  and  Gael,  blogha  braoin,  Carraigth.  54.  The  ON. 
bruar-spordr,  bridge's  tail,  is  further  illustr.  by  a  MHG.  sparten, 
caudae  vulpium,  Griesh.  1,  125.  2,  42.  The  rainbow  is  called  a 
messenger  in  Forum,  sog.  9,  518 :  grärr  regen-bo&i  Hnikars  stöiS 
ä  grimmum  Göndlar  hinni  J^egna.  Pliny  24,  ]  8  (69)  :  '  coelestis 
arcus  in  fruticem  innixus';  more  plainly  12,  24  (52) :  'tradunt, 
in  quocunque  frutice  curvetur  arcus  coelestis,  eandem  quae  sit 
aspalathi  suavitatem  odoris  existere,  sed  si  in  aspalatho,  inenar- 
rabilem  quandam ';  and  17,  5  (3) :  '  terrae  odor  ...  in  quo  loco 
arcus  coel.  dejecerit  capita  sua.'     Another  superstition  is,  that  a 

treasure  lies  hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  Panzer  1,  29. 

Duller  p.  85  cites  the  name  wetter-maal  (county  Guttenstein), 
which  I  find  nowhere  else;  regenboum^ins,  Gl.  Sletst.  39,  320. 
Finn.,  beside  taivaan^Jcaariy  heaven's  bow,  has  vesi^haari,  water 
bow,  Ukon-k,,  saieen-k,,  rain  bow.  To  the  Greenlander  the  rain- 
bow is  the  hem  of  a  god's  garment.  Klemm  2,  327.  The  Poles 
have  d^ga,  bow,  corresp.  to  Buss.  Serv.  dugd,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  iris,  which  they  call  t^cza.  The  Lettic  has  also  deeva 
yohsta,  Bergm.  p.  124,  and  the  Lith.  dangaus  szhta,  heaven's 
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broom.  Schmeller  2,  196  has  'die  hünel-blüe,  rainbow/  conf. 
Iris,  who  gives  her  name  to  both  rainbow  and  flower  (Peranika, 
Suppl.  to  1216  n.).  Ssk.  Indri  telum,  Bopp  43*.  The  Tartars 
make  a  feast  when  the  rainbow  appears^  Kurd  Schlözer  p.  11. 

The  Pohjan-daughter  sits  on  the  air- bow  (ilman  wempele),  the 
sky-bow  (taiwon  kaari),  weaving,  Kalev.  rune  3  beg.  There  also 
sit  the  sun  (Päivätär)  and  moon  (Kuutar),  to  listen  to  the  song 
of  Wäinämöinen  22,  17,  spinning  gold  the  while,  till  the  spindles 
drop  out  of  their  hands  26,  296.  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xx.,  end : 
'  £t  quoniam  est  signum  permutationis  aurae  •  .  •  igitor  aphd 
poetas  legimus  saepe,  Irim  de  coelo  miiti,  cum  praesentium  rerum 
verti  necesse  sit  status.' 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 
DAT    AND    NIGHT. 

p.  737.]  On  the  origin  of  fi/uip,  VH'^P^f  Bopp  thinks  differently, 
see  6r.  505.  With  Dagr  as  a  mythical  person  conf.  Baldsag, 
SwefdsBg ;  of  his  son  [or  father]  Dellingr  it  is  said  in  Fomald. 
sog.  1,  468  :  '  uti  fyri  Dellings  dyrum,'  under  the  open  sky.  The 
Edda  makes  night  precede  and  produce  day,  conf.  '  nox  dticere 
diem  videtur,'  Tac.  G^erm.  11. 

In  spite  of  Benfey,  the  Ssk.  nis  and  nakt  seem  to  belong  to 
one  root.  In  6DS.  905  I  have  traced  our  nacht  to  nahan.  The 
Ssk.  rajani  seems  akin  to  Goth,  riqis,  Ir.  reag,  AS.  racu  (p.  813 
end).  Other  words  for  night :  Ir.  oidhche,  aidclie,  Zeuss  257, 
Gael,  oiche;  Finn,  yö,  Est.  a,  Hung,  ej,  Lapp,  iya,  ya;  Basq. 
gaua,  gauha,  arratsa,  zaroa.  The  Greek  language  has  a  separate 
name,  vvkto^  afio\y6<;,  for  the  last  third  of  the  night,  when 
dreams  are  true  (p.  1146  mid.);  [but  also  the  first  third,  when 
Hesperus  shines,  II.  22,  317]. 

p.  737.]  Day  and  night  are  holy :  ^  Sla,  Od.  9,  151.  306; 
mit  Got  und  dem  heiligen  tag,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  536-7;  so  mir  der 
heilige  dacht  107,46.  109,  19;  so  mir  Got  u.  dat  heiige  lieht! 
254,  19;  so  mir  dat  heilige  licht!  57,  1.  105,  30;  summer  (so 
mir)  der  dach,  der  uns  allen  geve  licht  I  14,  50.  119,  1.  69,  21 ; 
God  ind  der  gode  dach  7,  41.  21,  40.  65,  55;  so  mir  der  gode 
dach,  so  uch  der  g.  d.  I  33,  39.  219,  62;  durch  den  guden  dach 
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69,  21.  196,  3.  312,  63;  so  mir  der  gaote  tacl  Oes.  Abent.  8, 
227 ;  als  mir  helf  der  g.  1. 1  3,  248 ;  dor  dere  van  den  goden  dage, 
Lano.  44948 ;  bi  Gode  ende  bi  den  goeden  dage,  Walew.  155 ; 
Beioaert,  coming  ont  of  his  hole,  'quedde  den  schonen  dach*. 
Rein.  2382 ;  '  Saint  Jonrdhny,'  Th&tre  Pran9.  2,  47;  qui  parati 
snnt  diei  maledicere,  MB.  26,  9  (n.  1256),  conf.  '  w6  geschehe  dir 
(woe  betide  thee),  Tac,  daz  dn  mich  l&st  bt  Hebe  langer  bliben 
niht  I '  Walth.  88,  16.  Of  a  piece  with  the  above  adjurations  is 
our  '  as  sure  as  the  day  stands  in  heaven ' ;  OHG.  theist  giwis  io 
söV2a^,  O.  v.  12,  33;  MHO.  ich  weiz  ez  w&rez  als  den  tac,  Trist. 
6646 ;  '  daz  ist  w&r  s6  der  tac,'  Diemer  78,  8. 

p.  738.]  Day  appears  as  a  personality  independent  of  the  sun: 
'Awake  the  god  of  day/  Haml.  1,  1;  'hoer  tag,  den  nieman 
bergen  kan,'  Spiegel  after  Altsw.  191;  quasi  seuex  tabescit  dies. 
Plant.  Stich,  v.  1,  8,  conf.  the  Plautian  phrase  Miem  com- 
burere';  mit  rtiolten  den  tag  austragen,  Bure.  Waldis  272^;  eya, 
tach,  weres  du  veile,  Haupt  1,  27 ;  herre,  w&  is  (how  goes)  der 
tach  ?  En.  297,  18;  ez  was  h6he  üf  der  tach  300,  13 ;  waz  vnzet 
mir  der  tach  (got  to  say  against  me),  daz  er  niene  wil  komen?  335, 
14;  alt  und  junge  w&nden,  daz  von  im  der  ander  tac  erschine, 
Parz.  228,  5. 

Uchaisravas,  the  heavenly  steed  of  day,  emerges  from  the 
ocean,  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  138 — 140. 

Hunc  utinam  nitidi  Solis  praenuntius  ortum 

afferat  admisso  Lucifer  albus  equo,     Ov.  Trist,  iii.  5,  55. 

'AvLKa  irip  re  nror  inpavov  erpe'xpv  Tir/rot 

A&  räv  poBoTra^w  am    ^HKeavoio  <f>€poicai,     Theocr.  2,  174. 

The  shining  mane  of  day  agrees  with  the  ancient  notion  that 
rays  of  light  were  hairs ;  Claudian  in  Prob,  et  Olybr.  3  addresses 
the  sun : 

Sparge  diem  meliore  coma,  crinemqt^  repexi 
blandius  elato  surgant  temone  jugales, 
efflantes  roseum  frenis  spumantibus  ignem  1 

Compare  too  the  expression  Donnerstag^s-pferd,  Thursday's  horse, 
p.  738.]  The  sun  rises :  er  s6i  rann  up,  Fomm.  s.  8,  114. 
Sv.  folks.  1,  154.  240.  Vilk.  s.  310;  rinnet  ufe  der  snnne.  Diem. 
5,  28 ;  errinnet  362,  26 ;  der  sunne  von  dir  ist  öz  gerunnen,  MS. 
1,  28».     Lith.  utzteka  säule,  up  flows  the  sun,  fr.  tek^ti;  light 
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also  flows  and  melts  asunder,  conf.  '  des  tages  in  zeran/  Wigam« 
3840.  '  Morne,  da  dia  snnne  iifgatf  n.  sich  über  alle  berge  l&t/ 
Dietr.  dracb.  345^;  8w&  si  vor  dem  berge  ufgat^  MS.  1,  193^ 
conf.  M.  Neth.  baren,  ontplnken  (Suppl.  to  743) ;  £  diu  sänne 
üfstige,  climb  np,  Dietr.  dr.  150*;  dei  sänne  sticht  hervor,  Soester- 
febde  (in  Emmingb.)  664;  die  sonne  begonste  risen,  Bein.  1323; 
li  solanz  est  levez,  et  li  jors  essauciez,  Gaitecl.  1,  241;  'des 
morgens,  do  de  snnne  wart/  came  to  be,  Yalent.  n.  Namel.  243^ ; 
'wan  dei  snnne  aiiquam/  arrived,  Soester-f.  (in  Em.)  673,  bricht 
an  627.  682;  'diu  snnne  üßrat,'  stept  np,  Mar.  leg.  175,  47.  60; 
de  sonne  baven  de  banä  guam,  Val.  n.  Nam.  257^;  diu  snnne 
ißas  uf  hö,  Franend.  340,  29 ;  bi  wachender  sunnen,  Keyserrepht. 
Endemann  p.  26. 

p.  740.]  Er  sach  die  sonne  sinken,  Lanc.  16237 ;  diu  snnne 
under  sane,  Pass.  36,  40 ;  die  sonne  sane,  soe  ghinc  onder,  also 
soe  dicke  hevet  gbedaen,  Walew.  6110 ;  sd  der  snnne  hinder  gegat 
(LO.  hintergegangen?),  MS.  2,  192**;  von  der  sannen  üfgange  n. 
zuogange,  Griesb.  2,  23;  hinz  diu  snnne  zuo  gie  (went-to)  122; 
dd  diu  snnne  nider  gie  (went  down).  Nib.  556,  1 ;  diu  snnne  was 
ze  tal  gesigen  (sank),  Wh.  447,  9;  onch  eiget  diu  sänne  sdre  gegen 
der  &bentzite  (sinks  low  toward  eventide).  Trist.  2512 ;  alse  die 
sonne  dalen  began,  Lanc.  16506;  alse  hi  di  sonne  dalen  sach, 
Maerl.  S,  197;  6  sich  diu  sun  geneiget  (stooped),  MSH.  3,  212*; 
za  dal  di  sunne  was  genigen.  Dint.  1,  351 ;  des  ftbends  dö  sich 
undersluoe  diu  snnne  mit  ir  glaste.  Pass.  267,  51 ;  diu  sunne  ie 
zft  ze  tale  schoz  (downward  shot),  Alb.  v.  Halb.  (Haupt  11,  365) ; 
der  sunne  ze  &bent  verscein,  Bol.  107,  23.  Ksrchr.  7407;  =  die 
sonne  iren  sehin  verluset  (loses  her  sheen),  Keyserr.  Endem. 

p.  210 ;  metter  sonnen-scede  (discessn),  Limborch  8,  206. On 

coacher,  colcar,  collocare,  solsatire,  see  RA.  817 :  einz  vif  soleil 
cachant,  Aspr.  39^;  'und  solar  siot/  tili  set  of  sun,  SsBm.  179^; 
'  ontaz  siu  sizzit/  until  she  sitteth,  Fragm.  29,  14 ;  e  die  sonne 
gesässe,  Weisth.  2,  453 ;  bis  die  sonne  gesitzt  2, 490 ;  in  sedil  gan 
=obire,  Diut.  2,  319\ 

(Sunne)  gewtted  on  west-rodor,  Cod.  Exon.  350,  23 ;  west  on- 
hylde  sweg^lbeorht  hinne  setUgonges  f6is  1 74,  82 ;  bis  die  sonne 
wider  der  forste  gibel  sohinet,  Weisth.  3,  498.  Norw.  '  solen  be- 
gyndte  at  beide  mod  aas-randen/  Asb.  Huldr.  1, 1,  and '  solen  stod 
i  aas^kanten/  1,  27,  went  towards,  stood  at,  aot^s  edge;  for  this 
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and  for  giahamarr,  conf.  F.  Magn.  Dagens  tider  p.  15  and  Bopp's 
Gl.  25^:  ^  Ästüf  nomen  möntis  oecidentcUis,  ultra  qnem  solem  ooci- 
dere  credunt ; '  it  came  to  mean  snnset,  and  at  last  any  downfall : 
'  Day  sinks  behind  the  best  of  mountains,  Ast/  Knrainge  563. 
1718.  2393.  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  183-4.  (Pott  in  his  Zählmetb. 
264  derives  asta,  sanset,  fr.  as^dejicere,  ponere);  'diu  sunne  an 
daz  gebirge  gie/  Ecke  110;  m  clpcu  7)\iov  hrl  roZ^  Speai,  teal 
ovjTca  SeBvKevcu,  Plato's  Phsado  116;  ichn  geloube  niemer  m£,  daz 
snnne  von  Mycene  g&,  Trist.  8283  (MycensB  in  Argolis^  Sickler 
p.  m.  283-4).  In  a  rocky  valley  of  Switzerland,  at  a  certain  hour 
once  a  year,  the  sun  shines  through  a  hole  in  the  fnountain-^all, 
and  illamines  a  church-steeple ;  conf.  the  sun  shining  into  Belsen 

church,  Meier's  Schwab,  sag.  297. 'Dd  diu  sunne  ze  gadeti 

soldo  g&n/  Morolt  1402 ;  de  sunne  geit  to  gade,  Brem.  wtb.  1, 
474;  fjKto^  tcoifiarai,  Wieselgr.  414;  de  sunne  woU  to  bedde, 
Firmen.  1,  329.  M.  Neth.  'die  sonne  vaert  henen  thaerre  rüsten 
waert/  Maerl.  3, 124;  umb  jede  abendzeit,  ehe  die  sonne  zu  lutuse 
kömpt,  Brehme  B.  1*;  'Moidla  (girls),  geit  hoim  I  Die  sun  geit 
no  ;  Kriegt  koene  keen  tanzer,  Wos  steit  ihr  den  do  ?  '— — *  Eh 
die  sonne  zu  genaden  get/  Weisth.  1,  744.  2,  492  ;  e  die  sunne 
under  zu  genaden  gienge  3,  510.  Does  the  Goth,  remi-sol,  rimi- 
sauil,  mean  the  sun  at  rest  f  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  540 ;  quant  li 
Bolaus  ganchi  (tottered),  Mort  de  Garin  144.  Note  the  phrase  in 
Walewein  8725 :  ^  Doe  begonste  die  sonne  gaen  Te  Oode  van  den 
avonde  saen ; '  conf.  Esth.  ^  pääw  lähhäb  loya/  the  son  goes  to  his 
Maker  =z sets.  The  light  of  sunset  is  thus  expr.  in  MHG. :  'diu 
sunne  z'abunde  schein/  to  evening  shone,  ICarl  3525. 

p.  742.]  ON.  glaSr =mtens  and  laetus,  and  we  say  '  beaming 
with  joy ' ;  so  the  beaming  sun  is  called  '  Glens  beSja  (hUf-'hlV^/ 
God-blithe,  Edda  Sn.  Hafn.  1,  330.  Sunnenfroh  (or  Snnnenfro, 
Mohr's  Reg.  v.  Fraubrunnen  no.  381,  yr  1429)  may  mean  '  glad 
as  the  sun,'  or  '  of  the  sun,'  as  in  Boner  66,  42.  A  maiden  in  a 
Swed.  song  is  named  SoUfagr,  var.  Solfot,  Arfv.  1,  177.  180;  at 
gULdja  sig=:to  set,  Sv.  afvent.  342.  At  evening  the  sun's  bow 
goes  to  joy :  illalla  ilohon,  Kalev.  27,  277.  Ace.  to  Bagen's 
Germ.  2,  689  the  sun  has  a  golden  bed,  lies,  sleeps  on  gold :  als 
di  sonne  in  golt  geit,  Amsb.  urk.  no.  824,  yr  1355;  gieng  die 
sonn  im  gold,  Günther  783 ;  de  sunne  ging  to  golde,  Ges.  Abent. 
2,  319 ;  singt  als  die  sonne  fast  zu  golde  wolde  gehn,  Scherfer 
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195. The  san  in  rising  oat  of  tfae  sea^  crackles,  Ossian  3,  131 ; 

and  the  image  of  the  zolota  bdba  (golden  granny)  utters  tones, 
Hanosch  p.  167  ;  like  Memnon's  statue,  Lucianos  Philops.  S3. 

p.   748.]      Oannes   (the  sun)  dips  in  the  sea  every  evening, 
Hitziges  Philist.  218. 

*H/i09  S'  ffiXto^  iJL€revlc<T€TO  ßovXvrovSe,  Od.  9,  58.    II.  16,  779. 

*Hi\io^  fxiv  eircira  viov  irpoo'ißaWep  äpovpa<; 

i^  axaXappeirao  ßaOuppoov  ^fliceavolo 

ovpavov  elaavidv,  II.  7,  421.     Od.  19,  433. 

*iTeX*09  S*  avopovae,  Xitriiv  trepLfcaXKea  \ifitn}v, 

ovpavov  69  TToXv^aTueov,    Od.  3,  1. 

Occiduo  lota  profunda  sidera  mergi,  N.  221.  '  Sage  me,  for 
hwam  seine  seo  sunne  swft  re&de  on  seme  morgen  ?  Ic  )>e  secge, 
for  l^am  ^e  heo  cymlS  up  of  poBre  8(b*  Altd.  bl.  1,  190  ;  nu  gengr 
sol  i  egi,  Alex,  saga  p.  163.  The  sun  bathes  at  night,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  4,  389.  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  1,  298 ;  '  d6  begund'  ez  werden 
naht,  und  sleich  diu  sunne  n&ch  ir  aht  umhe  daz  iiorden-merey  als 
k'  crept  round  the  northern  sea,  Geo.  6001 ;  weil  die  sonne  nie' 

dertunkt,  Schmidt  v.  Wem.  184. But  the  sun  also  goes  into 

the  forest.  Swed. '  solen  gär  i  skogen  ' :  sol  gätt  i  skog.  Folks.  1, 
155 ;  när  sol  gick  i  skog,  Cavall.  1,  96 ;  '  si]7an  sol  är  undi  vijn/ 
got  behind  the  trees,  Oestg.  175  (F.  Magn.  Lex.,  sub  v.  land  vidi, 
gives  a  differ,  explan.  of  vide,  vij^i)  ;  nä  nu  ned,  du  sol,  i  gran- 
skog,  Kalev.  Gastr.  2,  57.  Finn,  kule  (kulki)  päiwä  kuusikoUe  1 
Kalev.  19,  386.  412  ;  conf.  'Not  yet  the  mountain,  but  only  those 
houses  are  hiding  the  sunshine,'  Goethe's  Eleg.  What  means 
'bis  die  sonne  uf  diGu. peinapfel  kommt,'  (Weisth.  3,  791)  ?  till  he 
gilds  the  fir  cone  f 

Unz  sich  der  tac  uf  machte,  Hagen's  Ges.  Abent.  2,  367 ;  der 
tac  der  eleidi  in  (crept  to  them)  balde  zuo,  MS.  1,  17P;  der  tac 
der  schleicht  wie  ein  dieb,  Hätzl.  23*;  der  tac  nahen  begunde 
n&ch  sinem  alten  vunde,  Türl.  W.  1 25* ;  die  dach  qua/m,  die  niet 
onstont,  MaerL  2,  236,  so  that  he  never  stands  still.  The  day 
says:  '  I /are  away,  and  leave  thee  here,'  Uhl.  169;  der  tac  wil 
niht  erwinden  (turn  back,  leave  off),  Wolfr.  8,  18 ;  der  morgen 
niht  erwinden  wil,  den  tac  nieman  erwenden  (keep  off)  kan,  MS.  1, 
90^  '  Do  der  tac  erschein/  shone  out,  Parz.  428,  13.  129,  15 ;  d. 
d.  t.  vol  erschein,  Er.  623 ;  der  tac  sich  schouwen  liez,  Livl.  3299 ; 
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do  der  morgen  sich  üf-liez,  und  si  sin  entsuoben.  Pass.  80,  79 ;  sich 
der  tac  entsUz  (anlocked),  ürstende  118,  61 ;  der  tac  sich  Hz  den 
wölken  bot,  Türl.  Wh.  67*;  dö  si  ges&hen  den  morgen  mit  stme 
liehte  üfstrichen,  die  vinstre  naht  entwichen  von  des  snnnen 
morgenröt,  Pass.  36,  51 ;  der  tac  lühte  schitere  (thin),  Serv.  3237. 
Dager  var  Ijus,  Sv.  folks.  1,  129.     La  nuis  sen  ya,  et  li  jors  es- 

clari,  Garins  2,  203. 'Der  tac  sich  anzündet/  kindles,  Hätzl. 

86* ;  dat  hi  den  dach  sach  baren^  Walewein  384! ;  die  men  scone 
baren  sach,  Karel  1,  376.  2,  1306.  594;  dat  menne  (den  dach) 
baren  sach  2,  3579,  der  tac  sich  hete  erbart,  Eracl.  4674 :  sach 
verbaren  den  sconen  dach,  Lanc.  44532.  45350.  Also  ontplaken  : 
'  ontploc  haer  herte  alse  die  dach/  her  heart  flew  open  like  the 
day,  Karel  1,  1166.  Walew.  3320.  7762;  conf.  'sin  herte  uer- 
lichte  als  die  dach,'  Walew.  9448 ;  ontsprane  die  dach,  Earel  2, 
593 ;  die  dach  uten  hemele  spranc,  Walew.  6777.  4885 ;  Fr.  '  le 
jour  jaillit ; '  möcht  der  tac  herspriessen,  Hofm.  Gesellsch.  59 ; 
Lett.  '  deena  plaukst/  sproats,  bnds.     The  day  stirs :  dag  rinii, 

0.  i.  11,  49 ;  naht  rinit,  0.  iii.  20,  15  ;  lioht  rinit,  O.  i.  15, 19.    ii, 

1,  47.  The  day  is  rich,  powerful :  '  guotes  ist  er  niht  rteJie{r) 
wan  als  des  lichtes  der  tac,'  than  the  day  is  of  light,  Cod.  Vind. 
428,  no.  212  ;  reicher  dan  der  tac,  Uhl.  1,  196. Other  expres- 
sions for  daybreak  :  'die  Nacht  die  weicht/  grives  way.  Lb.  1582. 
42 ;  Niht  forS  gewat,  Cod.  Exon.  412,  12 ;  din  nacht  gemachlich 
ende  nam,  Franend.  485,  11;  nns  ist  din  naht  von  hinnen,  Wolfr. 
Lied.  8,  16;  nnz  uns  din  naht  gerumet,  Hahn's  Strieker  10,  35 ; 
so  lange  bis  die  schmiede  pinken,  u.  der  tag  sich  wieder  vor^ 
zeiget,  Ettner's  Yade  et  occide  Cain,  p.  9.  It  is  finely  said  in 
the  Nib.  1564,  2 :  '  nnz  daz  (until)  din  sunne  ir  liehtez  schinen 
bot  (held  out)  dem  morgen  uber  berge ; '  als  der  morgenrdt  der 
vinstem  erde  lieht  erbot,  Mar.  169,  28 ;  unz  der  ander  morgenrot 
der  werlde  daz  lieht  bSt,  Serv.  1839;  euch  schein  nu  schiere  der 
morg^nrdt,  den  diu  sunne  sante  durch  vreude  vür  (Dawn,  whom 
the  sun  sent  before  him  for  joy)  daz  er  vrendenriche  kür  yogeln 
n.  bluomen  br&hte,  Türl.  Wh.  69*.  Simpler  phrases  are:  dd 
begundez  liuhten  vome  tage,  Parz.  588,  8 ;  gein  tage  die  vogele 
sungen,  Mai  46,  16.  For  descrying  the  dawn  they  said :  '  nft 
kiu8  ich  den  tac,'  choose,  pick  out,  espy,  Walth.  89,  18 ;  kös  den 
morgen  lieht  88,  12;  den  morgenblic  erkös,  Wolfr.  Lied.  3,  1; 
als  man  sich  des  tages  entete,  Wigal.  5544. 
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p.  744.]     Day  is  like  a  neighing  steed  : 
Yelox  Aurorae  nantius  Aether 

c^fugal  hinnUu  Stellas.  Claudian^s  4  cons.  Hon.  561. 
He  cleaves  the  clonds  :  der  tac  die  wölken  spielt  (split)^  MS.  2y 
167*.  So  the  craw  with  flapping  of  her  wings  divides  the  night,, 
lets  in  the  light ;  with  her  and  the  AS.  Doeg-hrefn,  we  may  assoc. 
the  ON.  names  Dag-hvelp  (quasi  yoang  day)  and  Dag-ulf,  For* 
stem.  1,  328. 

p.  744]  Day  is  beantifnl :  beau  comme  le  jour,  plus  beao» 
qae  le  joar ;  ils  croissoient  comme  le  jour,  D'Aolnoi's  Cab.  des. 
f.  243 ;  wahsen  als  der  tac,  S.  Uolr.  328.  S6  der  morgen  enstaty 
Herb.  8482  ;  d6  der  tac  werden  began.  En.  11280;  die  naht  \hty 
ende  het  waert  dach,  Earel  2,  1305  (conf.  die  nacht  let,  die  hem 
verwies,  Floris  1934) ;  der  tac  ist  vorhanden  (here,  forthcom-- 
ing),  Simpl.  1,  528 ;  d6  gien,c  üf  der.  tac  (went  up),  Wh.  71,  20 
[Similar  examples  omitted]  ;  unze  iz  beginne  üfgan.  Diem.  174, 
5 ;  es  giengen  nicht  14  tage  in's  land,  Schelmufsky,  conf.  p.  633*  ; 
der  tac  gät  von  Kriechen,  MSH.  3,  426*.  Diu  naht  gie  hin,  der 
tac  herzuo  (or,  der  morgen  her,  der  morgen  quam,  Pass.  47,  8&. 

329,  53.     307,  68   [Similar  ex.  om.]. Day  comes  rapidly: 

comes  upon  the  neck  of  you,  Döbel  1,  37* ;  an  trat  der  östertac^ 
Pass.  262,  16 ;  als  der  snntac  an  gelte/  243,  1 ;  dd  der  ander 
morgen  üfran,  Serv.  3410 ;  der  tac  geflozzen  kam,  Troj.  kr.  29651 ; 
der  tac  kommt  stolkcn,  Hätzl.  26^ ;  der  tac  &am  einher  walken  28* ; 
er  die  mane  sinke  neder,  ende  op  weder  rise  die  dach,  E[arel  2, 
1194.  He  poshes  his  way  up :  do  dranc  üf  der  tac,  Rosen-g.  627 ; 
begunde  üf  dringen,  etc.  [Similar  ex.  om.]  ;  do  siben  tage  vor^ 
drangen,  Kolocz  162;  des  tages  wize  ostem  durch  diu  wölken 
dranc,  Wigal.  10861.  He  t«  up :  des  morgens,  d6  der  tac  üf 
was,  Fragm.  4P ;  nn  was  wol  üf  der  tac.  En.  7252  ;  ez  was  höhe 
üf  den  taollUe;  do  was  ez  verre  M  den  tac  10334. 

p.  745.]  The  day  may  be  hindered  from  breaking :  '  What 
have  I  done  to  the  day  ?  Who  has  led  him  astray  ? '  En.  1384 ; 
H.  Sachs  iü.  3,  68*  (ed.  1561),  48^  (ed.  1588)  says  of  a  'day- 
stealer '  (idler) :  '  wilt  den  tag  in  der  muUer  umbtragen  ? '  carry 
him  about  in  thy  trough,  OHG.  muoltra.  There  is  a  Ä^y  to  the 
day,  Sv.  vis.  2,  214.  Vlaemsche  lied.  p.  173 ;  the  key  of  day  is 
thrown  into  the  river,  Uhl.  171 ;  '  Had  I  the  day  under  lock  and 
key,  So  close  a  prisoner  he  should  be '  169  (conf.  the  day's 
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answer).     The  son  is  caught  in  a  noose,  he  cannot  continne  bis 
journej,  and  has  to  be  ransomed,  Elemm  2,  156. 

A  phrase  nsed  in  Wirzbnrg  comes  very  near  the  Bomance 
poindre :  '  der  tag  spitzt  sich  schon/  points,  perks,  pricks  itself 
up,  H.  Mailer's  Griechenth.  44 ;  Illyr.  zora  puca,  the  dawn  shoots. 
With  ä  la  pointe  du  jour,  conf.  '  matineret  a  punta  d'  alba,*  Mila 
y  Puntals  159.  OHG.  striza=jubar  (sub  ortu),  Graff  6,  760; 
lucis  diei  spiculum  in  Oriente  conspiciens,  Eemble  no.  581,  p.  106 ; 
Mer  tac  die  wölken  spielt/  split  the  clouds  (Suppl.  to  744). 

p.  747.]  The  dawn  is  accompanied  by  noise,  esp.  by  agitation 
of  the  air :  ich  waen  ez  tagen  welle,  sich  hebet  ein  küeler  vnnt. 
Nib.  2059,  2 ;  diu  lufl  sich  gein  dem  tage  ziuhet  (air  is  drawn 
towards  day),  diu  naht  im  schier  entfliuhet,  Türl.  Wh.  65*.  We 
must  conn,  aurora  and  aipiov  (morrow)  with  aura,  avpa  (breeze) ; 
and  AS.  morgen-sweg  may  be  akin  to  swegel  (p.  746).  '  Sol  ek 
s&  driupa  dyn-heimum  t/  solem  vidi  mergi  in  oceano  f  mundo 
sonoro  ?  Ssdm.  125^.  The  Hätzlerin  80*  speaks  of  the  gewimmer 
(whine,  moan,  droning)  of  daybreak ;  '  far  an  eirich  gufuai  mear 
a'  grien  o  stuaidh  nan  ceann  glas,'  ubi  oritur  sonore  sol  a  flue- 
tibus  capitum  glaucorum,  Tighmora  7,  422 ;  Ssk.  ravi  means  sol, 

rava  sonns,  ru  sonare. Alba  is  the  lux  prima  that  precedes 

the  blush  of  dawn,  Niebuhr  2,  800 ;  it  is  like  Matuta,  Leucothea. 
Burgny's  Glossaire  350*  explains  'par  son*  before  M'aube'  as 
'  par  dessus,  tout  ä  la  pointe ' ;  It.  suW  alba.  Our  anbrechen 
contains  the  idea  of  noise  :  daz  der  tac  4f  prach,  Diemer  175,  7 ; 
de  dach  up  brah,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  399.  Detm.  1,  50  [Sim.  examp. 
cm.]  ;  day  breaks  in  through  the  windows,  Felsenb.  3,  458 ;  ich 
sihe  den  morgensteme  4f  brehen^  MS.  1,  90^,  conf.  Lith.  brSkszti, 
to  glimmer,  dawn ;  erupit  eras,  Walthar.  402 ;  Taube  creva,  M^n 
1,  291.  The  noise  of  daybreak  is  sometimes  to  be  expl.  by  the 
song  of  the  wakening  birds :  '  der  tac  wU  uns  ersehellen/  ring 
out,  Ges.  Abent.  1,  305 ;  der  süeze  «cAaZ  kunt  in  den  tac,  Mai 
93,  33 ;  biz  sie  erscfaracte  (startled  them)  der  vogeUsane  93,  32. 
With  the  Span.  '  el  alva  se  rie,'  conf.  Turn.  ▼.  Nantes  42,  4 : 
'diu  sunne  in  dem  himel  smieret,*  smiles.  Orepusctdum  pre- 
supposes a  crepus,  which  must  belong  to  crepare,  as  ^^c»9  murk 
is  akin  to  '^o^?  noise,  see  Benfey  1,  617  seq.    Bopp's  Gl.  91. 

p.  748.]  Bopp's  Gl.  53^  connects  uhtvo  with  ushas,  from  ush 
to  bum,  as  ahtau  with  asht&n ;  die  udit  is  still  used  in  Germ. 
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Bohemia.  l7Äh'.6öa  =  orgia,  GL  sletst.  6,  436,  is  explained  hj 
Wackernagel  as  dawn-petition,  Haupt  5,  324.  Diluculo  is  rend, 
in  OHG.  by:  in  demo  unterlucJielinge,  Windb.  ps.  260;  fruo 
unierlucJielingen  206 ;  dagendeme,  Ps.  Trev.  206  ;  an  demo  dcdithe 
260;  piliothe,  Diut  1,  530*.  Falowendi,  /atecndi =crepusculum, 
Graff  3,  496-7  (fald  =  falvus,  pallidus) ;  prima  lace  =  in  der  urnich- 
den,  Hor.  Belg.  7,  36»»,  for  which  AS.  has  woma  (p.  745),  beside 
glommung ^  t^ec^nm  =  crepascalum  (may  we  connect  'as  de  dach 
griemelde*  ?  Promman  4,265).  OS.  byrting;  and  with  dags- 
brun  is  conn,  the  Pr.  female  name  Brtin-maWn  =  Aurora,  Diet. 
2,  325,  misspelt  Brumatin,  M6on  3,  447.  MLG.  dageringe^ 
diluculum,  Detm.  1,  178.     2,  546. 

The  personific.  of  Tagaröd  is  also  indicated  by  the  men's 
names  Daghared,  Trad.  Corb.  226,  Dagrim  394.  The  word  is 
fem.  in  Gotir.  Hagen  65 :  an  der  dageroit ;  but  the  masc.  pre- 
ponderates, both  here  and  in  morgenrdt  (see  quotations  from 
Mar.,  Servat,  and  Türl  Wh.  in  Suppl.  to  743  end) ;  yet  '  die 
rotbrünstige  morgenröt,'  H.  Sachs's  Wittenb.  nachtigal.  '  Der 
tag  graut,'  turns  grey,  dawns ;  conf.  '  es  graut  mir,'  it  frightens 
me :  des  tages  blio  was  dennoch  gr&,  Parz.  800,  1.  'Hfiepa  a/i4>^ 
TO  Xvxavyi^  airo,  dies  circa  ipsum  diluculum  est,  Lucian's 
Somn.  33 ;  Arab,  dhenebu-ssirhan,  wolfs  tail,  the  first  glimmer 
of  dawn,  that  sweeps  over  the  sky,  then  disappears,  leaving  a 
deeper  gloom  behind,  Rückert's  Hariri  1,  215. 

p.  748.]  Does  the  obscure  word  morgen  actually  mean  break- 
fast? Finn.  murkina=jentaculum,  breakfast- time.  Morning, 
like  day,  climbs  up  and  is  high,  hence  the  name  of  Dietrich 
der  Hochmorgen,  Bauch  1,  413.  Greek  aipiov  ipOpo^,  to-morrow 
morning;  ßaOif^  SpOpo^,  Arist.  Vesp.  216.  Plato's  Crito  43  and 
Prot.  310.    Luke  24,  1. 

p.  748.]  The  sense  of  downward  motion  in  abend  is  con- 
firmed by  'diu  sunne  begttnde  senken  u.  oben  (sinking  and 
offing)  tegelich,'  Heinz  v.  K.'s  Kitt.  u.  pf.  5.  AS.  cwUd= 
conticinium,  ON.  qveld;  conf.  Goth.  anaqal=^ quies.  ON.  hüm  = 
crepusculum,  AS.  glom.  The  ON.  röckur=crepu8culum  (p.  813) 
is  in  Swed.  skymming,  Dan.  shumring,  LG.  scliemmer,  ackummeV' 
licht;  conf.  Boh.  and  Buss,  sumrak,  and  the  name  Simrock  [sd- 
mrak^  8Ti-merki= half-mirk,  subtenebrae,  fr.  mrak,  m6rok  = 
Tnirk],    ON.  skoera,  twilight,  Olaf  helg.  s.,  ed.  Christ.  47,  25. 
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Diu  iunhle,  evening  twilight,  Osw.  2018-71;  OHG.  tunehali, 
Graff  5,  435.  Swed.  tysmörh,  Dan.  tusmorke  orepusculum  (p. 
814  n.).  Vesperzit,  sd  diu  sunne  schale  git  (gives  shadow).  Mar. 
158,  7;  conf.  Buaero  r  lyeXto?,  aKiStovro  re  iraaai  aryvutl.  Od. 
11,  12.  15, 185.  Twilight  is  also  eulen-fluchi,  or  simply  etde, 
owl,  Firmen.  1,  268.  Si  bran  uf  schöne  sam  der  Abentröt,  MS.  1, 
84*.  ON.  qmldrodi,  aurora  vespertina.  '  Abentröt,  der  kündet 
Inter  moBre/  Walth.  80,  15.  Modem:  'abendroth  gut  wetter 
bot,'  or  '  ab.  bringt  morgenbrot,'  or  '  der  morgen  grau,  der  abend 
roth,  ist  ein  guter  wetterbot,'  Simrock's  Spr.  20.  19.  7099. 
On  the  other  hand :  EudyyeT^^  fiev,  Aairep  17  irapoifiia,  "E<»9 
yivoiTo  fir/Tpo^  €Vff)p6vr)^  irdpa,  Aesch.  Agam.  264. 

p.  749.]  6Bk.  uSas  aurora,  dual  us&sA,  Bopp's  Gl.  6i^;  Jjst. 
aurora  for  ausosa ;  Att.  &09,  Ion.  ^»9,  Dor.  aa>9,  ^ol.  avw^  ;  oonf. 
Ostarit  (p.  290).  The  blush  of  dawn  is  expr.  in  &k.  by  narir, 
the  virgins,  Gott.  anz.  '47,  p.  1482.  In  Theocr.  2,  147  the 
goddess  rosy-armed  is  drawn  by  steeds  (Suppl.  to  738) ;  '  oon- 
stiteram  exorientem  auroram  forte  salutoms/  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1, 
28  (conf.  Creuzer  p.  126).  On  the  Slav.  lutrUhogh  as  god  of 
morning,  see  Myth.  ed.  1,  p.  349  n. 

p.  750.]  The  origin  of  '  Hennil,  Hennil,  wache  ! '  in  the  Mark 
is  still  unexplained.  Observe,  that  tales  are  told  of  Strang 
Hennel  as  of  Strong  Hans,  and  that  honidlOf  ace.  to  Wend. 
volksl.  2,  270',  actually  means  a  shepherd's  staff.  Like  that 
shepherd  in  Dietmar,  the  Roman  fetialis,  when  about  to  declare 
war,  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  waved  the  shields  and  lance  of 
the  god's  image,  crying,  '  Mars,  vigila  I '  Härtung  2,  168.     Serv. 

ad.  Aen.  8,  8. Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  watchman, 

the  vr6ne  wehter  (MSH.  8,  428^),  blew  the  day  in  with  his  horn  ; 
his  songs  were  called  ta^e-lieder,  aubades.  '  La  gaite  come,  qui 
les  chalemiaus  tint,'  Garin  1,  219;  les  gaites  coment  desor  le 
mur  anti  2,  117.  158 ;  la  guete  cuida^que  laube  fust  crevee,  il  tret 
lejor,  et  huche  et  crie,  M^on  1,  195 ;  et  la  guete  ert  desus  la  porte, 
devant  le  jor  come  etß-etele  1,  200.  *Der  wahtaere  diu  tage-liet 
(pi.)  86  lute  erhaben  h&t,'  Walth.  89.  35  (see  Lachm.  on  W.  p. 
202);  den  tao  man  kündet  dur  diu  Jiom  (pi.),  MS.  2,  190*;  diu 
naht  was  ergangen,  man  seile  ez  wolde  tagen.  Nib.  980,  1 ; 
wahter  hüet  höh  enbor,  MS.  1,  90*;  er  erschelt  ein  horn  an  der 
stunt,  d&mit  tet  er  den  liuten  kunt  des  tages  kunf  t  gewaltidich. 
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Ls.  3,  311.  He  cries  :  'ich  sich  in  her  gdn  (I  see  him  come  on), 
der  mich  wol  erfröuwen  mac^  her  gat  der  liehte  schoene  tac/ 
ibid. ;  smerghens  alse  die  waelUer  blies^  Floris  1935 ;  der  uns  den 
tag  herhliesy  Liederb.  of  1582.  28^  anblies  238 ;  der  wechter  blost 
an^  Keisersp.  Brösami.  25^;  '  the  watchman  blows  the  rest/  Eb'z.  of 
Orl.  502 ;  the  warder  or  '  hansmann '  blows  the  day  off,  he  comes 
of  himself.  Drei  Erzn.  p.  443 ;  '  der  wechter  ob  dem  kosten/  the 
guard  over  the  coach-boot.  Did  watchmen  cany  a  mace  called 
morgensiem  ?  see  Hollberg's  EUefte  Juni  5, 9.  Frisch  1^  670  says 
it  was  invented  in  1347. 

p.  750.]  Day  is  beautiful  and  joyous  :  der  tac  schoen  u.  grise 
8in  lieht  beginnet  mdren,  Troj.  kr.  9173 ;  daz  lieht  mit  vrevden  6f 
trat^  Pass.  329,  54.  On  the  contrary,  'das  abendroth  im  westen 
welkt/  fades,  pales,  Schm.  v.  Wem.  253.  The  morning  star  is 
harbinger  of  day  (p.  752  n.)  :  daz  im  der  tage-sterre  yruo  kunte 
den  tac,  Ksrchr.  7885 ;  aarrjp  arfyiXXtov  ^009,  Od.  13,  94. 

Birds  rejoice  at  his  coming:  '^vUa  SpviOe^  aa-toai  Trp&roh 
Charon.  Fragm.  84^ ;  6  8pvi^  Ttfv  &»  xaX&v,  Athen.  4,  36 :  daz 
deine  süeze  vogellin  kan  dingen  (reckon)  üf  den  morgenschin,  u. 
sich  des  tages  fröuwen  muoz,  Troj.  kr.  20309;  nam  din  naht  ein 
ende,  die  vogel  des  niht  wolden  durch  iemans  freuden  swende 
verswtgen,  wan  sie  sungen  als  sie  solden  (would  for  no  man's 
pleasure  hush,  until,  &c.),  Tit.  5364;  noch  süezer  denne  dem 
vogltn  morgens  vröne,  Frauenl.  Ettm.  p.  27 ;  de  yoghel  den  dach 
smorghens  groette,  als  hine  sach.  Rose  7832  (conf.  '  den  kleinen 
vogellin  troumet  uf  esten/  dream  oh  the  boughs,  MS.  2,  166*). 
Cock-crow  announces  day :  i^ipjeaffai,  r)Srf  akcKTpvovoDV  fSovroDV, 
Plato's  Symp.  223 ;  der  han  h&t  zwir  (twice)  gekraet,  ez  n&het 
gSn  dem  morgen,  MS.  2, 152*;  as  de  hanens  den  dag  inkreggeden 
(crowed-in),  Lyra  p.  114. 

p.  752.]  The  swift  approach  of  Night,  its  falling,  sinking,  is 
expr.  in  many  turns  of  speech :  ez  taget  lane  (slowly),  u.  nahtet 
drat,  Teichn.  70 ;  als  die  nacht  mit  aller  gewalt  (all  her  might) 
herein  brach.  Drei  klügste  leute  146.  That  night  breaks  in, 
whereas  day  breaks  forth,  has  been  remarked  by  Pott  1,  236 ;  yet 
Goethe  says  '  die  nacht  bricht  an/  Faust  126 ;  cum  nox  inrueret, 
Greg.  Tur.  10,  24;  wie  die  nacht  herbrach,  Eatzip.  ci^;  biss  das 
der  abend  hereindrang  (pressed  in),  Fischart's  Gl.  schif  1131; 
forth  of  each  nook  and  corner  crowds  the  night,  Goethe ;  do  viel 
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Etn  gaeher  &bent  an,  Trist.  314  ;  dia  naht  nn  sere  zuo  gäht,  Tiirl. 
Wh.  26^;  die  d.  inickt  mit  gewalt  ein,  Maulafie  569;  die  n.  rasche 
qnam^  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5^  338 ;  es  schiesst  (et  schütt,  it  shoots)  in 
den  abends  Schütze  4,  S3.  Night  came  upon  the  neck  of  ns, 
Uogr.  Simpl.  65.  Ettn.  Apoth.  877;  'die  n.  stosst  an/  bumps 
against^  Weisth.  1^  305 ;  '  it  was  avent^  de  n.  anstoet/  Beineke  4, 
1.  'Niht  becom,'  saperyenit^  Beow.  230;  conf.  el^  oxev  eXdy 
BeieXo^  oy^i  Bvtav,  atadarj  S"  ipißcoiXov  apovpav,  J\,  21^  231 ;  ^817 
yap  KoX  imjXvOe  SeieXov  fipMpy  Od.  17,  606  ;  as  de  avent  in't  lant 
kern,  Müllenh.  p.  201 ;  trat  de  n.  an,  Weisth.  3,  87;  die  n.  betritt 
ihn  (tramples)  3,  457;  conf.  'wan  sie  die  n.  betrift/  hits  3,  785, 
and  *  bis  die  dämmernng  eintrat/  Felsenb.  4,  63.  2,  599,  herein 
tritt/  steps  in  4,  144 ;  '  die  naht  hinzuo  geschreit/  strode  up  to, 
Troj.  kr.  10119;  'nahet  in  din  naht/  nears  them.  Nib.  1756,  1; 
'  en  hadde  die  n.  niet  ane  gegaen/  not  come  on,  Karel  2,  934  ;  do 
din  naht  (der  äbent)  ane  gie,  Lanz.  3210.  Flore  3497.  Diemer 
27,  4.  Frauend.  342,  30.  Iw.  3904;  gieng  der  abend  her,  Götz 
v.  Berl.  82 ;  hie  mite  gienc  der  ftbent  hin,  a.  dia  naht  heran  lief 
(ran).  Pass.  47,  84;  dia*vinstere  n.  her  ouch  swanc,  als  si  in  ir 
loufe  lief  36,  41 ;  als  diu  n.  hin  gelief  81,  86;  diu  n.  kumt  daher 
gerant,  Dietr.  drach.  336^. 

Again,  night  sinks,  bends,  falls:  der  &bent  was  zuo  gesigen, 
Diut.  1,  351;  ist  diu  naht  herzuo  gesigen,  Troj.  kr.  11718;  diu 
n.  siget  zuo,  Dietr.  drach.  154^;  uns  siget  balde  zuo  diu  n.,  Lanz« 
709;  diu  n.  begunde  eigen  an,  Morolt  1620.  3963;  diu  n.  siget 
an,  Dietr.  dr.  327^;  diu  n.  vast  üf  uns  neiget   (bends).   Hatzi. 

192,  112. Or  day  sinks,  and  night  climbs  :   do  der  tac  hin 

seic,  diu  n.  herzuo  steic,  Dietr.  9695;  biz  der  dach  nider  begunde 
sigen,  inde  die  nacht  up-stigen.  Karlmeinet  p^  18 ;  li  jours  va  a 
declin,  si  aproche  la  nuit,  Berte  54;  li  jors  sen  va,  et  la  nuis 
asseri,  Garins  2,  157;  la  nuiz  va  aprodiant,  si  declina  le  jor, 
Guitecl.  2,  169;  nu  begund  diu  sunne  sigen,  u.  der  &bentsterne 
stigen,  Zwei^oufm.  180;  ez  begunde  sigen  der  tac.  Er.  221; 
ä  la  brune,  ä  la  chuie  du  jour.  Similar  are  the  phrases :  der  tac 
was  iezuo  hin  getreten.  Pass.  27,  7;  der  tag  gieng  zu  dem  abend, 
Uhl.  1,  246;  conf.  ^dagr  var  a  sinnum/  inclined  to  evening, 
Seem.  104^.  In  the  same  way:  der  tac  hiemit  ein  ende  nam, 
diu  vinster  naht  mit  trüebe  kam,  Pass.  19,  3;  der  tac  sleich 
hin,  u.  kam  diu  naht,  Freib.  Trist.  4705 ;  ja  swant  (vanished) 
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der  tac^  u.  wuohs  (grew)  diu  naht^  Heinz  y.^Konst.  Bitt.  a.  pf. 
7;  conf.  Lat.  adulia  node;  dd  der  tac  verswant,  6.  frau  2018. 
2427;  LG.  'he  letfc  dagen  u,  swinen/  ^ schemmern  u.  dagen/ 
Strodtm.  200.  238.  Brem.  wtb.  4,  634;  'do  der  tao  zerstoeret 
wart  von  der  Tinsternisae  grdz^  u.  din  n.  herzuo  gefloz/  came 
flowing  up,  Troj.  kr.  10489  ;  der  tac  gefluze  hin  8519;  do  der  t. 
was  ergdn,  Diemer  149,  25 ;  '  als  der  t.  was  gelegen,^  lain  dowD| 
Erast4679;  Mo  der  t.  lie  sinen  achin/  let  be,  left  off,  Troj.  kr. 
11095  ;  '  der  t.  sin  wunne  verlat/  his  bliss  forsakes,  MS.  2,  192^  ; 
der  t.  sin  lieht  verldt  2,  496^ ;  der  t.  lat  stnen  glast,  Troj.  kr. 
8480;  do  des  tages  liebt  verswein,  Bari.  368,  3;  si^iSan  ce/bn- 
leoht  under  heofenes  hidor  beholen  weorSe'S,  Beow.  821 ;  der  tac 
gierig  mit  freuden  hin,  dd  diu  naht  ir  tmeben  schin  über  al 
die  werlt  gespreite,  6erh.  4931 ;  sefenscima  ford  gewat,  Csddm. 
147,  30;  der  tac  begerte  urloubes  (took  leave)  mit  liuhte,  Tit. 
3743. 

Night  catches,  grasps:  diu  naht  hegrifet.  Tit.  3752.  Dietr. 
dr.  97*.  Heinr.  Trist.  4650;  die  nacht  hevet  mi  hier  begrepen, 
Maerl.  3,  157 ;  una  si  begreif  diu  naht,  Wolfd.  302,  1 ;  nnz  daz 
si  da  diu  n.  begreif,  Mai  39,  5;  die  nacht  kompt  geslichen,  Ld. 
1582,  53.  Night  covers,  spreads  her  mantle:  )>&  com  asfter 
niht  on  last  dsege,  lagu-stre&mas  wredh,  Cssdm.  1 47,  32  ;  'ja 
waene  diu  n.  welle  uns  nicht  wem  m£r,'  will  not  guard  us  more. 
Nib.  1787,  2;  die  nacht  yfBkV  für  äugen,  Drei  kluge  leute  147; 
evening  was  at  the  door,  Pol.  maulaffe  171 ;  der  abend  all  bereit 
vor  der  hand,  Sohweinichen  1,  87;  dö  man  des  äbindis  intsuob, 
Athis  C*,  153. 

Night  was  deemed  hateful,  hostile,  Benfey  2,  224 :  6rk  Setkrj, 
SeicXoi;  evening  is  akin  to  Seikos  timid,  BeiSoo  I  fear;  conf.  vv^ 
oXoi],  Od.  11,  19,  naht-eise  horror  noctis,  and  Shaksp.'s  'grim- 
looked  night.'  The  Lith.  ^naJctis  ne  brolis,  night  is  no  man's 
friend'  occurs  already  in  Scherer's  St.  Gall.  Mss.  34*:  die 
lacht  niemand  ze  freunde  hat,  and  in  H.  Sachs  1,  233°.  On 
the  other  hand :  '  la  nuit  porte  avis,'  conf.  to  sleep  upon  a  thing. 

p.  752.]  'Night  has  the  victory  won*  is  also  in  Rosen-g. 
1119;  der  tac  vertreip  diu  vinster  naht,  Frauend.  344,  31;  per 
contra:  diu  n.  den  t.  het  verswant  271,  25.  A  full  descr.  of 
night's  victory,  with  *  her  dusky  banner  hang  on  all  high  towers,* 
in  Ls.  3,307. 
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p.  753.]  The  .notion  of  night's  ghominesM  preponderates: 
aW  fgroi  vuu  fUv  irei6<ofA€da  wscrl  fUKalvtf,  Od.  12^  291.  OS. 
thiusiri  nakt,  He).  ISS,  4,  etc.;  de  dusters  nacht^  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5, 
893;  in  dero  naht^finstri  bechlepfet,  N.  Cap.  13;  dia  vinster 
n.^  Fraaend.  S39^  SO,  etc.;  dia  ioUvinsier  n.,  Lana.  6538;  dia 
swarze  n.,  Herb.  7964.  In  thieves'  lingo^  «ciu^ars  =  night ; 
dia  iriiebe  n.,  Wh.  2,  10.  Swiss  *  leidige  nacht/  pitch-dark. 
Staid.  2,  98  (kidensring  oat,  pierce) ;  bei  eUUr  naht^  *Abele's 
Oerichts-h.  1, 391.  ühl.  Yolksl.  683  (Ambras.  Ldrb.  1582, 377). 
AS.  'on  wanre  niht/  pale,  Beow.  1398;  niht  wan  ander  vole« 
nam  1295;  conf.  OS.  wanam  andar  wolcnam,  Hel.  .19,  20,  morgac 
wanam  21,  1 ;  niht'helma  genipa.  Cod.  Exon.  160,  12  ;  Bceadu» 
helma  gesceapa  seriSan  cw6mon,  Beow.  1293;  ON.  grima^  larrs, 
means  also  conticiniam,  qaando  omnia    qoasi  obyelata  oalig^ne 

videntar. In  voiles-  nacht  (pleine  nait),  Schweinich.  8,  59.  87, 

234 ;  '  die  geschlagene  n.,'  stricken,  hashed,  Matth.  Pred.  y.  Lath, 
p.  27.  Philand.  2,  83 ;  hehhen  n^  Bein.  2271  (illanis  t) ;  nait 
dose,  Baboa  219;  schon  weicht  die  Hefe  n.,  Gk>ethe  12,  242  = 
saccincta  nox,  Sid.  Apoll.  Epist.  3,  8;  dW  irs  hii  rpi)(a  vwcrh^ 
iriv,  fkerh  V  aarpa  ßeßi^si,  Od.  12,  312.    14, 483,  conf.  the  scTen 

parts  <^  night,  Fernowls  Dante   2,  229. ^Night  is  long,  w^ 

IMxpri,  Od.  11,  373;  often  called  iniempesia  nam,  nnseasonable 
(for  work) :  dam  se  intempesia  nox  praedpitatj  Cato  de  Mor. ; 
conf.  the  ON.  adj.  nioly  SsBm.  51*  (AS.  neol,  neowolcsprona?). 
Bat  ako  einf^povrf,  the  kindly  (comforting  f),  Hes.  Op.  et  D.  562  ; 
OHO.  kistillandi  naht,  Diat.  1,  251;  'd6  was  dia  susze  n.  for/ 
gone  by,  Lanz.  1115.  On  modraneei,  see  Hattemer  1,  334.  The 
midnight  hoar  is  fittest  for  deciding  the  fates  of  men  (p.  858-9). 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SUMMER   AND   WINTER. 

p.  754.]  Winter  is  called  bird-killer,  ols^voKTor^,  Aeseh. 
Agam.  563,  and  'der  vogele  n6t,'  MSH.  1,  58^  A  M.Neth. 
poem  (Earel  2,  133)  says :  '  so  dat  si  ten  naesten  Meye  motten 
yogelen  gescreye  porren  moghen,'  may  march  oat  mid  the  songs 
of  birds ;  '  wie  der  Meie  yögelin  vroens  macht,'  gladdens^  elevates, 
MS.  1,  31^ 
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p.  755.]  SI.  iar  (spring)  s=y6r  (year),  saysMiklos.  110;  Zend. 
ydre  (year),  Pott  2,  567.  Bopp,  conf.  Gramm,  p.  568.  Kulin's 
Ztsohr.  2,  269  connects  jh  with  &pa,  hora.  Bekker  in  Monats- 
ber.  '60,  p.  161  says  fap  for  fiap^yer.  We  may  also  conn. 
(ap  with  f^pi  (early),  as  oar  frühling  with  früh.  Kuhn  thinks 
▼er  is  for  ves,  Ssk.  vasantas  (spring) ;  conf.  yasas,  vftsara  (day), 
▼asta  (daylight).  Ssk.  vaisara  (year),  Bopp's  01.  806^.  Finn. 
vtum  (year),  Esth.  oast,  conf.  Lat.  aestas;  in  Kalev.  1,  248 
imosi  year,  and  kesä  summer,  seem  synonymous.  Ssk.  aamd, 
annus,  is  fern,  of  sama,  similis,  Bopp  and  GDS.  72  seq.  Lenz 
(spring)  is  also  langsi,  lanxi,  lanzig,  Staid.  2,  156;  8(ymer  ende 
hntin,  Rose  7826. 

p.  755.]  Change  of  season,  change  of  year  is  expr.  by  '  diu 
zJt  hit  sich  Verwandelot,*  MS.  1,  78^;  conf.  'in  der  zife  jdren/ 
years  of  time,  Mai  107,  18.  To  the  Egyptians  the  year  sails 
round,  whilst  in  German  '  ana  umb  ham  daz  jftr,'  Otnit  899 ;  ein 
umhe-gendez  j&r.  Trist.  Frib.  1079;    ein   m&nd  in  (a  month  to 

them)  des  j4res  trit,  Pass.  162,  58;  das  rollende  jähr. In  guU 

fan-neuf,  goi  is  mistletoe  (p.  1206) ;  conf.  onr  Germ,  cries : 
'  drei  hte/en  (8  blasts  on  the  bugle)  zum  neaen  jahr  1 '  Schm.  2, 
156;  'glückseligs  neues  jahr,  drei  hiefen  z.  n.  j.!'  Frisch  1,  452^ 
from  Besold.  New-year  is  expr.  by  's6  sich  daz  j&r  geniuwet 
hit '  in  springtime,  Warnung  2291 ;  or  '  wann  daz  j&r  atus» 
ehumpt/  out  comes,  Gtosta  Bom.  Keller  99 ;  do  das  jar  anskomf 
Weisth.  8,  650;  but  also  by  the  simple  'New.' 

p.  756.]  The  idea  of  the  whole  year  is  now  and  then  per- 
sonified, both  in  wishes  and  otherwise:  Got  gebe  uns  wunnecliche 
jar,  Beinh.  ace.  to  yar.  2248  (ms.  P.K.) ;  guot  jar  gange  si  a4t 
(encounter  them),  Kistener  1188;  conf.  übel-j&r,  mal-anno 
(p.  1160  end) ;  do  das  jar  ausUom,  Weisth.  3,  650;  ehe  ein  jahr 
in  das  land  kommt,  Drei  Erzn.  266;  ehe  zwei  jähre  in's  land  gehn, 
Pol.  maul.  8;  daz  vünfte  j4r  in  gie.  Trist.  151,  27;  that  j&r 
furdor  skrSd  (strode),  Eel.  18, 28  (conf.  AS.  forff  gewät  dseg-rtmes 
wem  (numeri  dierum  multitude),  Csddm.  60,  1,  see  'dsBg-r. 
worn'  80,  20.  156,  51);  le  bonhomme  Vannee,  M6m.  de  Tacad. 
celt.  4,  429.  In  the  Bacchiea  pompa  'Eviavro^  appears  as  a 
giant  with  four  elbows  {rerpaTq-xyi,  4  cubits  high?),  bearing 
Amalthea's  horn,  Athen.  5,  198  (Schw.  2,  268). 

p.  757.]     Also  in  Hel.  14,  10 :  'so  filn  wintro  endi  sumdro' 
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means  the  same  as  AS.  fela  missera ;  but  5^  1.2^  where  Zacharias 
says  he  was  '  tadntig  wintro '  old  when  he  married  Elisabeth, 
and  has  lived  with  her  'antsibunta  (70)  wintro/  he  is  90  years 
old,  and  wintar  stands  for  year.  The  AS.  midwinter,  ON. 
miiSvetr,  appears  in  M.  Neth.  as  medewinter,  Lane.  13879,  midde- 
winter  23907.  A  computation  of  sumor  and  lencten,  Andr.  & 
El  p.  xxiv.  Leo's  Bectitud.  212-3.  The  ON.  doegr  is  Swed.  dygn. 
Oadrun  says  in  Sasm.  232^  :  '  for  ek  af  fialli  fimm  dcßgr  tali  ff/ 
fared  I  from  the  fell  5  days  told  j  conf.  F.  Magn.  Dagens  tider, 
p.  28.  The  sacredness  of  Midsummer  and  Midwinter,  of  St. 
John's  day,  sunnewende  (p.  617)  and  yule,  favoars  the  dual 
division :  on  the  night  of  St.  John,  vigils  are  kept  in  field  and 
lawn  under  gold-apple  tree,  Molbech  no.  49.  Norske  eventyr 
no.  52.     KM.  no.  57. 

p.  758.]  As  to  a  connexion  between  Tacitas's  three  seasons 
and  Wodan^s  three  progresses,  see  Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  493. 
It  seems  to  speak  for  the  three  seasons,  that  often  only  three 
assizes  are  recorded  in  a  year ;  and  still  more,  that  three  greai 
sacrifices  were  offered,  in  autumn  til  Ars,  in  winter  til  grßSrar,  in 
summer  til  sigrs,  Yngl.  s.  cap.  8 ;  tribus  temporibtis  anni,  Lacomb. 
no.  186  (yr  1051).  Gipsies  divide  the  year  into  two  and  six 
seasons,  says  Pott  1,  66.  The  Persian,  like  the  Spaniard,  had 
two  springtimes,  for  Fasli  in  the  Gillistan  speaks  of  the  Shah 
Spring,  Shah  Summer,  Shah  Autumn,  Shah  Winter,  and  Shah 
New-year  (newrus)  =  March,  who  reintroduces  the  spring.  ON. 
haust,  Swed.  höst,is  an  abbrev.  of  herbist,  hsdrfest  [Scot,  hair'st], 
see  Gramm.  2,  368.  In  Up.  Hesse  also  they  call  spring  auswärts, 
Vilmar's  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  52. 

p.  761.]  Spring  is  expr.  by  the  phrases :  ez  was  in  der  site 
aller  bluomen  ursprinc,  Flore  5529 ;  s6  die  bluomen  enspringent 
153;  von  den  bluomen  wie  sie  sprangen  821 ;  conf.  flos  in  vers 
novo,  Pertz  5,  785.  More  vividly  personal  are  the  adjs.  in :  '  der 
lunge  frühling,*  E.  Meier's  Schwab,  march,  p.  303 ;  '  vil  lieber 
Sumer,  der  liebe  S.,'  MS.  .1,  167^  MSH.  3,  212»;  diu  liebe 
sumerzit,  MS.  2,  108*;  diu  liebe  sumer- wunne,  Dietr.  381  ; 
saelige  sumerzit,  MS.  2,  108^  (our  'die  liebe  zeit');  and  even 
'  der  heilige  sumer,'  Myst.  i.  312,  2.  To  which  is  opposed  'der 
leidig  ynater,'  MSH.  3,  215^;  'die  feile  winter,'  Böse  53.  62. 
Both  seasons  come  and  go  :  '  ira  y vers,  si  revenra  estez,'  Orange 
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2,  75;  OS.  $hred  the  wfntar /or d,  Hei.  6^  13;  biems  saeva  transiit, 
Carm.  bur.  193;  swanne  der  winter  abe  gienc,  nnde  der  samer 
ane  vienc^  Alex.  5094 ;  Netli.  die  winter  ginc  in  hani,  Maerl.  2,  8 
(like  :  binnen  dien  ginc  die  nacht  in  hant,  Lane.  46927) ;  als  die 
winter  inginc,  Lane.  36044 ;  geht  der  winter  daher,  Götz  v.  Berl. 
246;  der  vorder  Winterhlaub  herwider  hat  gehanset  sich  aut 
seinen  alten  sitz,  Wolkenst.  67;  na  ist  der  leide  winter  hie,  Ben. 
396;  der  snmer  ist  comen  in  dia  lant^  MS.  2,  83^;  pis  humt  der 
samer  here,  Otnit  (Y.  d.  Ron)  29 ;  nnz  ufien  S.  Urbans  tac^  danne 
gat  der  samer  in,  H.  Martina  bl.  250 ;  si  jehent,  der  samer  der 
si  hie,  MS.  1,  67** ;  es  geet  ein  frischer  freier  sommer  da  herein, 

Bergreien  71 ;  ver  redit  optatam^  Garm.  bur.  178. Or,  instead 

of  Sammer,  it  is  May,  as  mai-gesäss  means  snmmer-pastare, 
Stalder  293 ;  els  der  Meie  in  gat.  Warn.  1887;  an  S.  Philippen- 
tage,  so  der  Meie  alrSrst  in  gat,  Franend.  63,  13 ;  alse  die  Mey 
in  quam,  entie  April  orlof  nam.  Lane.  23434 ;  '  d4  hat  ans  der 
Meie  sinen  kram  (wares)  erloabet,  ze  saochen,  swaz  wir  siner 
varwe  gernochen,*  to  pick  what  we  please,  MS.  2,  167*;  des 
Meien  blie,  Tit.  32,  2 ;  do  man  des  liebten  Meigen  spil  mit 
siner  blüete  komen  sach,  Troj.  6889 ;  Meie,  die  heide  griieze  ! 
MS.  2,  167^;  der  Meie  hftt  die  heide  geeret  2,  52* :  '  der  winder 
twanc  die  heide,  na  grüenet  si  im  ze  leide/  to  spite  him,  Ben. 
453;  flower-leaves,  whereon  'der  May  sein  dolden  (ambels) 
henget,'  .Snchenw.  46,  28;  des  liebten  Meien  schar  (company) 
st&t  bekleit  in  purpur-var  (-hne),  MSH.  3,  195^;  flowers  are 
'des  Meien  hünne/  MS.  2,  22%  and  ' svmer-geraete'  1,  194**; 
üf  Walp argen  tag  xv,  gebant  Mei-gerten  (-switches),  Weisth. 
3,  497 ;  '  giezent  nar  den  Meien  ander  oagen  1  *  sings  a  girl  in 
MS.  2,  74** ;  does  it  mean  '  pat  the  garland  on  me '  ?     Mai,  dein 

gezeU   (pavilion)  gefeilt  mir   wol,  Wolkenst.    116. May  has 

power:  ich  lobe  dich,  Meie,  diner  hraft,  MS.  2,  57*;  des  Meies 
virtuit,  Uhl.  1,  178  ;  gfin  wir  zao  des  Meien  hoch-gezite  (hightide), 
der  ist  mit  aller  einer  Jerefte  komen,  Walth.  46,  22  (Lachm.  is 
wrong  in  note  to  Nibel.  p.  6) .  So :  in  der  samerlichen  mäht, 
Parz.  493,  6;  der  snmen  mit  siner  kraß,,  MS.  1^  37* ;  des  Meien 
krafl  sie  br&hte  dar,  der  was  der  mälaere  (painter),  Blicker  79  ; 
der  winter  twinget  mit  siner  krafl,  MS.  1,  37**;  des  Aberellen 
kraft,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  6,  353,  and  so  of  all  the  months.  With 
power  is  blended  goodness :  des  Meien  giiete  a.  kraft,  Mascatbl. 
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in  Altd.  urns.  2,  189 ;  ze  veld  u.  Af  der  heide  lac  der  Mai  mit 
sfner  guete,  HätzL  131,  6.  Suchenw.  46,  15  ;  des  Meigen  gueie, 
Hatzl.  159,  584.  Troj.  16218 ;  oonf.  thera  zlti  goati  (SappL  to 
791) ;  der  Meie  hete  do  gevrout  (gladdened)  mit  der  liehten 
künfte  sin  (his  comiog)  diu  wilden  walfcvogelin,  Partenopier  45, 
18 ;  anmer,  du  b&st  manege  guete,  Laclim.  Walth.  xvii.  7.  Sammer 
brings  bliss :  si  jehent,  der  sumer  3er  si  hie,  din  wunne  diu  si 
komen,  MS.  1,  67^ ;  'heia  sumerwunne,  swer  uns  din  erbunne !  ' 
grudge  us  thee  2,  63* ;  sit  die  sumerw,  alrfirst  begunde  n&hen  2, 
74*;  er  ist  komen  wider  mit  gewalde,  den  der  Meige  hit  vertriben; 
snmerw.  ist  im  entrunnen  (fled  before  him)  balde,  der  ist  vor  im 
niht  gebliben,  Frauend.  507 ;  sumerw.,  ntg  dem  süezen  Meigen, 
MS.  2,22*;  der  sumerw.  güete,  Flore  165;   zur  somerw.,  Banr 

no.  718. 1?he  Germ.  Summer  or  May  stands  on  a  par  with 

the  Scand.  god  Freyr  returning  from  exile  (p.  212-3),  as  indeed 
Maia,  Flora,  Aprilia  were  goddesses  to  the  Bomans.  A  tree 
breaks  into  blossom  when  a  god  aetiles  upon  it : 

seht  ir  den  boum,  der  d&  st&t, 
der  loubes  vil  u.  bluomen  h&t, 
I    ein  got  hat  sich  da  nider  gelan  (let  himself  down), 
&n  den  (without  him)  mdhte  ez  niht  erg&n, 
ez  ist  bi  namen  Teryigant.  Geo.  2162. 

The  poet  of  the  Warnung  sings : 

nu  minuet  (ye  adore)  bluomen  unde  gras, 

niht  in  der  (not  Him  who)  sin  meister  was ; 

wlp  unt  vogel-gesanc 

unt  die  liehten  tage  lane, 

der  Sache  jegeliche  (all  such  things) 

nemt  ze  einem  himelriche.  Hpt's  Ztschr.  1,  495. 

And  still  more  distinctly  : 

einer  a/nhetet  (one  adores)  daz  vogel-sano 

unt  die  liehten  tage  lane, 

darzuo  bluomen  unde  g^s, 

daz  ie  des  vihes  sptse  was  (cattle's  food) ; 

din  rinder  vrezzent  den  got  (oxen  gobble  your  god);  ibid.  1,  500. 

Green  foliage  is  the  garment  of  May  and  Summer :  quoique  le  bois 
reprenne  sa  rohe  d'ete,  Villem.  Bardes  Bret.  215;  sxuner-kleit  hit 
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• 
er  ir  geeniten  (cut  out),  MS.  2,  47*  j  der  Sumer  wil  rfchen 
manigen  bourn  mit  loubes  wdt  (leafy  dress)  2,  83';  beide  u.  auger 
babent  sich  bereitet  mit  der  schoensteu  wot,  die  iu  der  Meie  hat 
gesant  (which  May  has  seut  them)  2,  83* ;  herbest,  der  des  Meien 
wät  vellet  von  den  risen  (cuts  fr.  the  twigs)  2,  105*;  vil  richer 
wot,  die  Meie  h&t  1,  192*;  sich  h&te  gevazzet  (collected)  der  wait, 
u.  schoeniu  hleit  gein  dem  sumer  an-geleit  (put  on),  Maurit.  1684 ; 
in  Meigeschem  walde,  Tit.  143,  1 ;  solutis  Ver  nivibus  virideni 
monti  reparavit  amiclum,  Claud.  B.  Get.  168. 

p.  762.]  Winter  is  a  ruthless  ruffian  warrior :  '  spiteful  W.^s 
envy'  is  complained  of,  MS.  1,  192*;  'der  arge  Winter  twanc/ 
oppressed,  ibid. ;  der  W.  bant  (also  twanc)  die  beide  2,  78** ;  nu 
ist  der  blüenden  beide  voget  (tyrant)  mit  gewaÜ  üf  uns  gezoget, 
hoert  wi'er  mit  winde  broget  (blusters)  1,  193*;  des  leiden 
Winters  überlast ,  der  si  verw&zen  (be  cursed)  u.  sin  roup  I  2,  20*. 
Winter  has  an  ingesinde,  retinue,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  311;  des 
Winters  wäfen  tragen  (weapons  carry),  MsH.  1,  328*.  But  May 
is  armed  too,  and  fights  him  :  mein  ros  schrait  (my  steed  strides) 
g^u  des  Maien  schilt,  Wolkenst.  115;  diu  snnne  dringet  lichtem 
Meien  dur  den  g^enen  schilt,  der  von  loube  schaten  birt  (brings 
leafy  shade)  den  kleinen  vogellin,  MsH.  1,  150*.  His  fight  with 
W.  is  descr.  in  detail  in  the  Song  of  battle  betw.  Summer  and 
W.,  Uhl.  Volksl.  p.  23.  The  AS.  already  has :  )?a  W89s  W. 
scacen,  faeger  folden  bearm,  Beow.  2266  (yet  see  p.  779  n.) ; 
brumalis  est  ferüa  rabies,  Archipoeta  p.  76 ;  Winder,  wie  ist  nu 
diu  kraft  worden  gar  unsigeha/t  (un victorious),  sit  der  Meie 
sinen  schafl  h&t  üf  dir  verstochen,  MSH.  3,  195*;  fuort  mich 
durch  des  Meien  her  (host),  der  mit  ritterlicher  wer  den  W.  h&t 
ersl-agen  (slain),  Hätzl.  131,  51 ;  winder  ist  nider  valt  (felled), 
Wiggert  87 ;  hin  sont  wir  den  W.  jagen  (chase  away),  Conr.  v. 
Ammenh.  extr.  W.  p.  51 ;  wol  hin,  her  W.,  ir  müezt  ie  ze  rume  in 
bergen,  Frauenl.  869,  16;  der  snmer?ranne  den  strit  l&n  (drop  the 
strife  with),  Flore  150.  Haupt  on  Neidh.  45,  12  takes  Aucholf 
to  be  for  oukolf  in  the  sense  of  krotolf  (p.  206) ;  yet  also  Ooth. 
anhj6n=tumultuari  might  be  brought  in.  The  n^mea  Maibom, 
Meienrü  (Closener  68)  point  back  to  old  customs;  the  island 
Meigen-autwe,  now  Meinau,  perh.  to  an  ancient  site  of  the  spring 
festival. 

p.  762.]     A  sweet  May-song  in  Wolkenst  no.  63,  p.  178  :  liet, 
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dft  si  mite  enpfdhen  den  Meigen.  To  welcome  the  spring  is  in 
ON.  ']fkfagna  }>eir  sumri/  Maurer  2, 232  ;  alle  die  vogel  froellche 
den  Samer  singende  enphant,  MS.  1^  21^;  entphahen  die  wanig- 
lichen  ztt.  Dint.  2,  92  j  ontfaet  den  Mei  met  bloemen^  hi  is  so 
schone  ghedaen,  Uhl.  Volksl.  178;  sleust  ans  auf  (unlock)  die  tur, 
u.  lest  den  Sumer  herein,  Fastn.  sp.  p.  1103;  ir  suit  den  Samer 
gruezen,  u.  al  stn  ingesinde^  MSH.  3,  202* ;  Meie^  bis  (be)  uns 
toiHehomen,  MS.  1,  194^ ;  wis  (be)  willehomen,  wunneclicher  Meie 
1, 196*.  May  and  Summer  are  distinguished:  sint  willekomen /ro 
Sumerzit,  sint  will,  der  Meie  l,  59* ;  ich  klage  dir^  Meie,  ich  klage 
dir,  Sum^ervmnne  1,  3^. 

'  In  den  Meien  riden '  was  a  real  custom,  Soester  fehde  p.  660. 
The  men  of  Mistelgau  near  Baireuth  sent  envoys  to  Niirnbg.  to 
fetch  Spring.  Thej  were  given  a  hnmblebee  shut  up  in  a  box 
(Suppl.  to  697) ;  but  curiosity  led  them  to  peep  in,  and  the  bee 
escaped.  They  shouted  after  it  'na  Mistelgau  1 '  and  sure  enough 
the  long  rain  was  followed  by  fine  weather,  Panz.  Beitr.  2,  173; 
conf.  Herod.  7,  162,  where  a  country  has  the  spring  taken  out  of 
its  year. 

p.  763.]  The  coming  of  Summer  is  known  by  the  opening  of 
flowers,  the  arrival  of  birds :  der  sumer  ist  komen  schfiue  itber  mer 
h&t  uns  ze  lande  brftht  ein  vmnnielichez  her,  MSH.  3,  226%  as  in 
Ssk.  spring  is  called  husumakara,  florum  multitudinem  habens ; 
d6  man  die  sumerwunne  bt  der  vogel  reise  erkande,  do  löste  der 
Mei  die  hliLom^en  üz  den  tiefen  banden  3,  229^ ;  der  sumer  ist  mit 
süezem  sänge  schöne  erwecket  3,  24P ;  doch  kam  ich  üf  ein  beide, 
diu  was  liehter  bluomen  vol,  d&ran  möht  man  schouwen  wol,  ob 
der  Mai  ze  velde  lac,  Ls.  1, 199.  Nithart  leads  the  Duchess,  with 
pipers  and  fiddlers,  to  where  he  has  thrown  his  hat  over  the  (first) 
viol ;  kneels  down  and  raises  the  hat,  '  ir  l&t  den  sumer  schinen,' 
MSH.  3,  202^ ;  's  ersti  veigerl  brock  i'  dir  z'liab,  Firmen.  2,  798, 
and  Voss  goes  in  search  of  the  first  flowers  as  spring-messengers, 
Ooethe  33,  148 ;  the  first  buttercup  and  hvitsippa  used  to  be 
eaten,  Dybeck  *45,  68-9,  conf.  the  first  3  comblossoms,  Superst. 
I,  695.  1018.  Tussilago,  coltsfoot,  is  called  sommer^thurlein 
(-doorlet)  and  Merzblume,  because  it  springs  up  immed.  after  the 
snow  has  thawed;  also  filius  ante  patrem,  filia  ante  matrem, 
Nemnich  1515;  Nethl.  zomer-zoetjes  (-sweetie)  =galantha8  nivalis. 
Clover  too  is  called  summer/lower,  visumarns,  Kl.  sehr.  2,  159. 
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p.  763.]  Ghelidonium,  celandine^  so  called  because  it  comeu 
with  the  swallow  and  withers  at  his  goings  Dioscor.  2^  211.  A 
spring  song  in  Lacian's  Tragopod.  43 — 53  (ed.  Bip.  10^  4)  makes 
blossom,  swallow,  and  nightingale  heralds  of  spring ;  if  you  see 
the  first  ploughman  ply,  the  first  swallow  üy,  Sdo.,  Sup.  I,  1086 ; 
Qsqne  ad  adventum  hirunäineum  vel  ciconinum,  Sidon.  Apoll.  2, 
14 ;  ciconia  redeuntis  anni  jugiter  nuntiatrix,  ejiciens  tristitiam 
hiemis^  laetitiam  yerni  temporis  introdacens,  magnum  pietatis 
tradit  exemplum^  Cassiod.  Yar.  2,  14 ;  Maien-bule,  sommergeck. 
Diet.  2,  506  sub  y.  buhl :  conf.  '  künden  vogel  rehte  schouwen, 
b6  lobten  sie  zefrouwen  fur  die  liehten  suinerzit,  MS.  1,  84*. 

p.  769.]  Schwartz  de  Apoll.  33  compares  Apollo's  fight  with 
the  dragon  to  that  betw.  Summer  and  Winter.  The  song  in 
Wiggert  p.  37  says : 

Winder  ist  nider  valt  (felled). 

Winder,  du  bist  swer  sam  ein  bU  (heavy  as  lead)^ 

Sumer^  du  kaust  den  Winder  stillen  (bring  to  reason). 

In  the  Nethl.  song  of  battle  betw.  8.  and  TT.  (Hor.  Belg.  6,  125 
— 146)  Venus  comes  and  reconciles  the  ^brothers';  yet,  at  the 
very  end,  it  says  Winter  has  had  to  be  killed — evidently  the  ending 
of  an  older  song.  Other  pop.  songs  of  summer  in  Firmen.  2, 
15.  34.  On  the  Eisenach  sommer-gemnn,  see  Wolfs  Ztschr.  f. 
myth.  3,  157  and  Hone's  Daybk  1,  339  (conf.  the  May  fetched 
by  May-boys  in  Lyncker  p.  35-6) ;  the  straw  Winter  is  nailed  to 
a  wheelj  set  on  fire,  and  rolled  downhill,  Daybk  1,  340.  In  Fran- 
conia  the  girls  who  carry  Death  out  are  called  death-maidens, 
Schm.  1,  464.  In  Jever  they  have  the  custom  of  *  msiboem 
setten,'  Strackerjan  p.  75.* 

p.  781.]  By  the  side  of  May  appears  the  May -bride,  Kuhn's 
Sag.  pp.  384.  513,  otherw.  called  buhli,  fastenbuhli.  Staid.  1, 
240.     The  plighted  pair  are  sought  for^  Somm.  p.  151,  conf.  180; 

*  Oar  people's  love  ofaforett-lifet  which  comes  oat  esp.  at  the  sammer-hoUday, 
is  shown  in  the  following  passages :  ze  walde  gie,  Eindh.  Jesa  101,  12 ;  (dancing  on 
the  meadow  before  the  wood)  reigen  vUr  den  wait  an  eine  wise  lange,  MS.  2,  55^ ; 
ze  hoUe  loafen,  reigen  2,  56* ;  daz  dir  ge  wafde  st&t  der  fnoz  (for  a  dance).  Wins- 
bekin  29,  4.  Haapt  p.  78.  Massm.  Eracl.  p.  609  ;  wir  snln  vor  öißemfürhoU  ligen 
dareh  der  blaomen  smao  a.  der  vogel  gesanc,  Wigam.  2472 ;  ich  wü  vw  ditem 
wUdt  ein  höchzlt  machen,  a.  herladen  u.  bitten  froawen  a.  ritter  stolz  an  diz 
grUene  flkrholz  2477 ;  vor  dem  walde  in  eime  tal  da  sach  man  swenze  blicken,  die 
megde  warfen  oach  den  bal,  MS.  2,  66^ ;  yU  seh^Vne  ze  walde,  an  dem  werde,  hebent 
sich  die  tenze  2,  57^ 
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the  Swedes  call  her  midsummarS'hrudf  Wieselgr.  410.  Dk.  Pot- 
ter's Der  minnen  loep  1^  80-1.  Antonios  de  Arena  (a  Provence 
poet,  d.  1644)  de  villa  de  Soleriis  (Souliers),  Lend.  1758  informa 
us :  '  Gam  igitar  none  se  offerat  hilarissimos  mensis  Malus,  qao 
tempore  omnes  populi  voluptati  et  gaudio,  laetitiae  et  omni  solatio 
indalgere  solent,  ut  inqoit  gloss,  et  ibi  doctores  in  L  anica,  C.  de 
mayauma^  lib.  xi,  tunc  enim  apparent  herbae  frondesqae  virentes 
et  garritus  avium,  corda  hominum  laetificantes ;  Banoniae,  et  in 
nostra  Provencia,  ac  hie  Avenione,  in  viis  regina»  pro  solatio 
faciunt,  quas  viri  coguntur  oscidari.  Item  in  dicto  mense  Malo 
amasii,  in  signum  amoris  et  solatii  causa  amicarom,  altiasimas 
arbores  plantare  sclent,  quas  Maios  appellant ' ;  conf.  Forcell.  sab 
V.  majuma.— ^At  Lons  le  Saunier  and  St  Amour  the  prettiest 
girl  is  chosen  to  be  nymphs  du  printemps,  is  adorned,  garlanded 
and  carried  round  in  triumph,  while  some  collect  gifts,  and 
sing  : 

6trennez  notre  ipousee  ! 

▼oici  le  mois,  le  joli  mois  de  Mai, 

^trennez  notre  epouaes 
en  bonne  6trenne  1 

void  le  mois,  lejoli  mois  de  Mai, 
gu'on  VQUS  amine  ! 

In  Bresse  (now  dept.  Ain)  the  May-queen  or  May-bride,  decked 
with  ribbons  and  flowers,  walks  first,  led  by  a  young  man,  while 
a  May-tree  in  blossom  is  carried  in  front.  The  words  of  the  song 
are: 

voici  venir  le  joli  mois, 

I'alouette  plante  le  Mai, 

voici  venir  le  joli  mois, 

Talouette  Fa  plants. 

le  coq  prend  sa  volee 

et  la  volaille  chante. 

See  Monnier's  Culte  des  esprits  dans  la  Sequanie.  In  Lorrain 
too  he  is  called  joU  Ma. 

The  Italians  danced  at  the  spring  holiday,  Donnige's  Heinr.  YII, 
191 ;  conf.  the  May-feast  as  descr.  in  Machiav.  Stor.  Fior.  1,  109. 
149.  In  ancient  Italy,  under  stress  of  war  or  pestilence,  they 
vowed  a  ver  sacrum,  i.e.  everything  begotten  and  bom  that  spring, 
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Niebubr  1,  102.  The  Servian  Whitaun  queen  ia  called  kralitza^ 
Vuk  sab  V. 

p.  782  n.]  Vier  frone  vasten,  Meinaaer's  Naturl.  p.  8 ;  in  der 
fronfasten,  in  den  fronfasten,  Keisersb.  Om.  42-3.  Did  they  have 
a  matron  go  about  muffled  at  that  season  7  Er.  Alberus  in  Fab. 
39  says  of  a  disorderly  dressed  female  :  '  sie  gieng  gleichwie  ein 
fassenacht ' ;  die  liebe  frau  fastnacht  u.  den  jungherm  von  fron' 
fasten,  Bienenk.  49^. 

p.  784.]  Does  an  AS.  riddle  in  Cod.  Exon.  417-8  refer  to  the 
flying  summer  ?  '  spinneweppe,  daz  sumers  ztt  im  gras  üf  grüenen 
wisen  lit/  Albr.  v.  Halb.  124^.  An  Ital.  proverb  traces  the 
spring  gossamer  to  three  Marys  (see  p.  416  n.):  've'  quant' 
banno ^Zo^o  questa  notte  le  tre  Marie  ! '  conf.  Indiculus  19 :  'de 
petendo  (pendulof)  quod  boni  vocant  sanctae  Mariae,'  and 
Nemn.  sub  v.  fila  divae  virginis.  Mädchen^  or  Mättchen-somnier 
is  sapp.  to  mean  Matthias'  summer,  from  its  appearing  on  that 
saint's  day.  Yet  we  read :  de  metten  hebbt  spunnen,  Müllenh. 
p.  583.  Now  Metje  is  Matilda,  Brem.  wtb.,  and  we  actually  find 
a  '  Gobelinas  de  Rodenberg  dictus  Mechtilde-sumer/  Seibertz  2, 
286  (yr  1338).  Matthidia  in  Clemens'  Becogn.  becomes  Mehthild 
in  Ksrchr.  1245.  Flying  gossamer  is  called  in  India  maitidd'' 
hvaga,  Märut's  flag,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  490. 

p.  786.]  In  England  on  May  1  the  hobby-horse  is  led  about, 
and  also  a  bear,  Haupt  5,  474 ;  conf.  the  erbes-bär,  Somm.  p. 
155-6.  Pingster-bloemen,  Pinkster-blomen,  Whitsun- flowers,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  merry  processionists  at  Jever,  Strackerj. 
p.  76,  and  in  Westphalia,  Firmen.  1,  359.  The  Whitsun  sleeper 
is  nicknamed  pfinst-lummel  (-looby)  also  in  Mone's  Schausp.  2, 
371 ;  in  Silesia  rauch-fihs,  Berl.  jrb.  10,  224.  In  Bassia  the  lie- 
abed  on  Palm  Sunday  is  scourged  with  rods,  Kohl's  Buss.  2,  186. 
On  taudragil  see  GDS.  509. 
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p.  791.]  Wile,  stunde,  Graflf  4,  1224,  zit,  wile,  stunde,  Uob. 
1554,  and  stund,  weilt  ^t,  Wolkenst.  161  stand  side  by  side ;  so 
oar '  zeit  n.  weile  wird  mir  lang,'  I  feel  dull.    Wtle  occurs  even 
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with  a  nameral :  unz  (antil)  drie  wile  körnen  hin^  Senrat.  2652. 
As  Xpovo^  was  a  god^  and  Kaipo^  is  called  a  grajbeard^  Tom- 
maseo  3,  15.  so  is  din  wile  personified^  conf.  vnUscelde^  pp.  857  n. 
863;  '  der  wile  nigen^*  bowing  to  w.,  MSH.  1,  358*  ;  undane  der 
-wile  sagen,  KL  274;  gert  si  (honoured  be)  diu  wüe  ande  cUrre 
tac,  Parz.  801,  10;  «oeZfc  wile,  saelic  zit,  MSBL  1,  296*,  conf. 
AS.  «ae^sfelicitas  and  tempas  opportunum ;  gistaant  thera  ziti 
^i/a^t  =  instabat  tempus,  0.  iv.  9,  1,  conf.  des  Samers  giiete^  p. 

760  n. Above  all,  there  is  ascribed  to  Time  a  coming,  going, 

striding,  advancing,  drawing  nigb,  entering.  Ssk.  amasa  time, 
from  am  to  go,  Bopp,  see  Gramm.  491-2 ;  Litb.  amiis,  Armor. 
amzer,  Kymr.  amser,  Jr.  am.  The  Lat.  seculum  is  fr.  see  to  go,  Ssk. 
sac  fr.  sak=s  sequi  (or  secare?  Pott,  2,  588).  The  OHG.  dihsmo, 
conn,  with  Goth.  ]?eihs,  means  processus,  successus,  advance, 
Graffs,  111.  M.  Neth.  ^u2^  =  ire,  Lekensp.  622.  Gramm.  1, 
978;  diu  wile  hete  sich  vergangen,  Osw.  3443 ;  die  tit  ghine  vort, 
Maerl.  2,  364;  ]?&  seo  ttd  gewat  ofer  tiber  sceacan,  Csedm.  9,  1 ; 
th6  ward  thiu  tid  euman,  Hel.  3,  14.  23-4.  25,  22;  ein  paar 
stunden  kommen  Ms  land,  Weise's  Lustsp.  3,  198 ;  es  giengen 
nicht  drei  tage  iu^s  land,  Jucundiss.  36  ;  ehe  zwei  jähre  in*s  land 
gehen,Po\.  maulaffe  4;  thiu  ttd  was  gindhit,  Hel.  121,  21 ;  nahtun 
sih  thio  h6hun  giziti,  O.  iv.  8,  1 ;  zit  wart  gireisot,  O.  i.  4,  11 ; 
'  swie  sich  diu  zit  huop,^  arose,  Tit.  88,  4 ;  die  tit,  die  nooit  noch 
ghelac,  Eose353;  weil  jetzt  die  zeit  beigeneigt.  Eichst,  hexenpr. 
85 ;  thio  ztti  sih  bibrahtun,  O.  iü.  4,  1 ;  thö  sih  thiu  zit  bibrähta, 
O.  iv.  1,  7;  d6  sik  de  tid  brächte,  Sachsenchr.  205;  dö  sik 
brächten  dusent  u.  twehundert  jar  226 ;  forS  baero  (1.  baeron) 
tid,  Caedm.  8.  31 ;  nie  sich  diu  zit  also  getruoc,  Trist.  13,  84;  sik 
hadde  de  tid  gedragen,  Sachsenchr.  213;  our  'what  future  time 
might  bring  with  it/  Irrg.  d.  liebe  248 ;  '  die  zeit  bringt's.* 

p.  792.]  Stunde,  hour,  often  stands  for  time:  'ja  gie  in  diu 
stunde  mit  grözer  kurz-wile  hin,*  their  time  went  by  with  much 
pas-time.  Nib.  740,  4;  n&ch  des  Merzen  stunden,  Gudr.  1217,  3. 
But  the  OS.  werolt'Stunda  =  m\mdus,  Hel.  76,  5.  159,  11.  The 
M.Neth.  also  expressed  a  moment  by  'en  stic,'  Rose  1952,  and 
by  the  phrases :  '  biz  man  geruorte  die  bra,'  while  one  moved  the 
eyelid,  Servat.  342;  biz  ein  brfi.  die  andern  ruorte  3459;  also 
schiere  (as  fast  as)  din  ober  br&  die  nideren  geriieret,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  2,213. 
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p.  793.]  Voss  in  Luise  p.  m.  220  ingeniously  derives  werlt, 
world,  fr.  werlen,  to  whirl.  The  World  is  often  apostrophized 
by  Walther  37,  24.  38,  13.  122,  7.  In  Ssk.  the  ages  of  the 
world  are  yv^a,  the  two  last  and  corrupt  ones  being  Bvapara^s 
and  Kali's,  Bopp's  Damay.  p.  266.  The  men  of  the  golden  age 
are  themselves  called  golden,  Lucian's  Saturn.  8.  20  (ed.  Bip.  3, 
386) ;  conf.  our  Schlaraffenland,  Cockaign,  GDS.  1.2.  So  in 
Ssk.  the  plur.  of  löka  (mundus)  =  homines;  and  OHG.  AS.  ferah, 
feorh  have  '  mid '  prefixed  to  them,  answering  to  mitil-gart,  mid- 
dan-geard  :  OHG.  midfiri,  mittiverihi,  AS.  midfeorwe.  Manaseßs 
seems  to  corresp.  to  the  Eddie  alda  ve  iar9ar,  Sasm.  23^,  popu- 
lorum  habitaculum,  terra  ab  hominibus  inhabitata  (F.  Magn.  p. 
255 n.),  to  which  is  opposed  üive^ütgarSar,  gigantum  habitacula. 
And  the  Guel.  siol,  seed,  often  stands  for  people,  men. 

p.  794.]  Ssk.  loka,  mundus,  fr.  16c,  lucere  ?  conf.  Lat.  locus, 
Lith.  laukas  =s campus ;  'disa  aconun  werlt'  in  Notk.  Bth.  147 
transl.  pulcrum  mundum.  The  Hindus  also  held  by  three  worlds: 
heaven,  earth  and  hell,  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  3,  121 ;  madhyama  loka 
=  media  terra,  quippe  qaae  inter  coelum  et  infernum,  Bopp's  Gl. 
256^;  or  simply  Madhyama,  Pott  2,  354.  The  Greeks  too  divided 
the  world  into  ovpavo^,  yata,  rdprapo^,  Hes.  Theog.  720  (see 
Sappl.  to  806).  ON.  heimr  terra,  himinn  coelum,  heimir  in- 
fernus  ?  Heimr  is  opposed  to  hel,  Ssem.  94^ ;  liggj^  i  ™illi  heims 
ok  heljar,  Fomm.  s.  3,  128  means  to  have  lost  consciousness. 
0.  V.  25,  95.  103  puts  all  three  in  one  sentence:  '  in  erdu  joh  in 
himile,  in  abgrunde  ouh  hiar  nidare.'  Distinct  fr.  middjungards, 
earth,  is  Goth,  mt/^^an^  =  medium  in  the  compound  mi)?garda- 
vaddjus,  fieao-Toixov,  Ephes.  2,  14.  'This  myddeUerde/  Ali- 
saunder  p.  1 ;  iz  thisu  worolt  lerta  in  mittemo  iro  ringe,  0.  iv.  19, 
7;  ert-rine,  Diemer  118,  23.  121,  1 ;  der  irdiske  ring,  Mar.  191, 
16.  Earth  is  called  diu  gruntveste.  Bother  3651;  OHG.  crunffesii 
fundamentum,  Graff  3,  718.  'Daz  h&  vergieng,'  the  world 
perished,  Wolkenst.  180.  In  the  centre  of  the  world  lies  an 
old  atone,  under  it  the  measuring  chain,  Temme's  Altmark  p.  33  \ 
conf.  navel-stone  (p.  806).  Other  names  :  der  maere  meregarte, 
Karajan  22,  15;  der  irdiake  gibel.  Mar.  156,  40 ;  daz  irdiake  tal 
174,  34. 

The  world-anake  has  iU  head  knocked  off  by  a  throw  of  Thör's 
hammer,  Sn.  63.     Even  Fischart  in  Gesch.  kl.  3P  says  :  '  When 
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Atlas  wanted  to  shift  the  globe  to  his  other  shoulder,  to  see  what 
the  great  fish  was  doing  whereon  the  world  is  said  to  stand  ;* 
conf.  Leviathan  >(p.  998). 

p.  795.]  The  world  is  called '  der  vrone sal* lordly  hall, Diemer 
297,  6,  which  usu.  means  heaven;  but  'der  sal*  326,  7  seenos 
to  be  temple.  On  the  other  hand :  *  diz  j&mertal/  vale  of  sorrow, 
Renn.  896 ;  diz  dmertal,  Griesh.  Pred.  2,  101 ;  in  ditze  cUageliclie 
tal,  Mar.  148,  2.  198,33;  dieses  jammern,  hummerthal,  Schwei- 
nichen  1,  17;  'varenöz  disem  eilende,'  misery,  Griesh.  2,  15; 
ÖZ  disem  ubelen  too/tale,  Diem.  301,  2;  in  disem  angsi-hause, 
Drei  erzn.  270 ;  von  dirre  snoeden  werlt,  Frib.  Trist.  33. 

p.  795.]  There  are  several  heavens :  ace.  to  Dint.  3,  41  ten 
at  first,  but  after  Lucifer's  fall  only  nine.  The  Finns  too  have 
nine  heavens,  taivahan  yheksän  an,  Kal.  10,  190.  28,  308-9;  vor 
froeide  zuoden  himeln  (ad  coelos)  springen,  MS.  2,  47*. 

p.  800.]  The  World-tree  is  called  askr  Yggdra^lll  in  Ssem.  3*, 
but  Yggdrasills  askr  in  8\  44-5.  89» ;  conf.  the  Low  Sax.  legend 
of  the  ash  (p.  960).  Again  :  miotviffr  kyndiz  (is  kindled),  S»m. 
8*;  miotviff  maeran /lyrir  mold  ne9an  1* ;  which  is  rendered  arbor 
centralis,  for  mio7  =  medium,  says  Magnusen.  But  Bask  reads 
myotvi^Sr,  and  other  expositors  miötu^Sr.  Is  miötu'Br  the  tree  the 
same  as  miotuSr,  God  (p.  22)  f  Again  :  '  it  aldna  tre*  Sesm.  8*; 
perh.  also  the  word  aldumari,  seculum  servans  9^  signifies  the 

same  world-tree. The  snake  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  ash 

must  mean  mischief  to  it :  well.  Germ,  superstition  likewise  places 
enmity  between  snake  and  ash,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  251-2.  351-2.  A 
somewhat  doubtful  legend  tells  of  a  world-old  drude^i-haum  on 
the  top  of  the  Harberg  near  Plankstellen  in  Franconia,  that  its 
leaves  fr.  time  to  time  shed  golden  drops,  milk  oozed  out  of  ita 
roots,  and  under  it  lay  a  treasure  guarded  by  a  dragon  ;  on  the 
tree  sat  a  great  black  hird,  who  clashed  his  wings  together  and 

raised  a  storm  when  any  one  tried  to  lift  the  treasure  (?) 

Similar  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Ot fried  is  another  in  iv.  27, 
19: 

tho  zeintun  (pointed  to)  worolt-enti  sines  selbes  henti, 

thaz  houbit  himilisga  munt,  thie  fuazi  ouh  thesan  erdgrunt, 

thaz  was  sin  al  in  wära  umbikirg  in  fiara 

obana  joh  nidana. 
But  0.  has  nothing  about  birds.    Neither  has  the  legend  on  the 
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Wood  of  the  Gross ;  but  it  mentions  the  spring  and  the  serpent. 
It  makes  Seth  look  in  at  the  door  of  Paradise  and  spy  a  spring, 
which  parted  into  the  four  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  at  the  source  of  the  Euphr.  stood  a  withered  tree, 
with  a  great  serpent  coiled  about  it ;  its  root  ran  deep  down  into 
hell^  on  its  crown  lay  a  newborn  babe  in  swaddling-bands.  The 
serpent  is  he  of  the  forbidden  fruit-tree,  but  he  answers  to 
Nii5höggr,  the  four  rivers  or  springs  corresp.  to  the  three  of  the 
Edda,  the  child  on  the  tree-top  to  the  eagle,  and  the  roots  of 
both  trees  reach  down  to  hell.  But  the  wood  of  the  Cross  only 
comes  of  three  pips  oflF  this  tree,  which  grow  up  into  three  other 
trees*  Now  where  did  this  legend  spring  up  ?  and  may  some 
heatlien  features  have  been  adopted  into  it?  The  Leg.  Aurea  c. 
64  is  very  brief. 

With  the  Oriental  fable  of  the  mouse  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
the  bush  in  the  well,  ought  to  be  conn,  the  Indian  myth  of  the 
thin  stalk  of  grass  hanging  over  a  precipice,  and  unceasingly 
gnawed  by  a  mouse,  Holtzm.  3,  1 14.  The  widely  spread  fable 
above  has  even  been  painted.  Mono  8,  279 ;  conf.  Benfey's 
Pantsch.  1,  80.  2,  528.     Liebr.  on  Barlaam  p.  330-1. 

p.  801.]  Gehenna  is  supposed  to  mean  vale  of  sorrow;  pi. 
gehenna£,  Amob.  2,  14.  Arab,  iahennem,  Pers.  gehinnom;  the 
Turks,  too,  retain  it  in  the  Koran  as  jehenne,  the  abode  of  ehlis, 
diabolus.  'AStj^,  atSrf^  is  e^l.  as  the  invisible  (god),  fr.  alBi^^. 
Hades  is  addressed  as  a  person  :  &ya^  'AtSrj,  Soph.  Trach.  1085; 
80  is  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  b'\Hp,  bnp  Gesen.  73  P  [see  Hosea  13, 
14,  and  1  Cor.  15,  55].  Lucian  de  Inctu  2.  3  descr.  Hades  as  a 
vast  and  dark  subterranean  abyss,  encircled  by  the  fearful  streams 
of  Gocytus  and  Pyriphlegethontes,  and  to  be  reached  by  sailing 

over  the  Acherusian  bog. Dietrich  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  305, 

says  Niflliel  is  a  place  of  torment  too;  yet  höll  in  Fischart's 
Garg.  202",  is  still  a  mere  dwelling  place:  das  (wie  dort  ge- 
schriben  steht)  '  ein  so  weite  höUe  find  man  kaum,  da  all  dis  toden 
hetten  raum.'  Did  he  take  that  fr.  the  passage  in  Widukind  ? 
Simple  dying  is  called  faring  to  hell ;  hence  the  Norse  expres- 
sions hel-rei&  {e.g.  Brynhildar),  and  fara  til  Heljar  (p.  313).  It 
sounds  purely  local  in  'si  ist  in  der  helle  begraben,*  buried  in 
hell,  Kschr.  2530. 

p.  801 .]     Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  bids  his  men  break  their 
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fast^  for  they  will  sup  in  the  realm  of  the  dead:  hodie  apud 
inferos  coenabimus.  'Thorger^r  segir  hätt:  engan  hefi  ec  nätt« 
verS  haft,  ok  engan  man  ek  fyrr  enn  at  Freyju/  not  sup  till  I 
sop  with  P.  (yr  945),  Egilss.  p.  603  ;  '  lifiS  heilir  herra,  ek  man 
hid  Off/ii  gista/  to-day  guest  with  OSin,  Fornald.  s.  2,  366 ;  conf. 
the  passage  fr.  Sazo  in  Suppl.  to  818  (Kl.  sehr.  5,  354  seq.)* 

p.  802.]  De  olde  helv)eg,  Urk.  of  1518  in  Wigand's  Corr. 
güterb.  229;  hellewege,  helleknochen  241.  Brückner  derives  the 
Henneberg  'hälweg,  hälwehr,'  boundary,  fr.  häl  (for  hagel). 
Herweg  means  also  the  Milky  Way,  Woeste  41 ;  Hans  Helwagen^ 
MB.  25,  314  (yr  1469).  316.  384. 

p.  803.]  Hellia  lies  low.  Beside  the  root  of  a  tree  of  para- 
dise Seth  looks  into  hell,  and  sees  his  brother  Abel's  soul.  It  is 
curious  that  Brynhild  on  her  heUreiff  drives  through  the  halls 
of  a  giantess,  Sasm.  227.  Din  tiefe  helle,  MS.  2,  184^.  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  2y  79.  In  the  same  sense  death  is  called  deep :  an  thene 
diapun  dod,  Hel.  136,  1,  and  conversely  'in  der  büteron  hella,' 
Grieshaber  2,  33.  44.  65.  76.  97.  108.  122;  and  'diu  helle  din'st 
ein  bitter  hol/  MSH.  3,  468%  when  usu.  it  is  death  that  is  bitter. 

The  Greek  underworld  had  an  opening,  through  which  Pluto 

descends  when  he  has  carried  oflf  Proserpine,  Pans.  ii.  36,  7, 
while  Dionysus  leads  Semele  out  of  hades  across  the  Alcyonian 
lake  ii.  37,  5.  The  Tent,  hell  has  likewise  a  gateway  (mouth), 
which  is  closed  up  with  a  grating :  fyr  na^grindr  ne%an,  Ssem. 
68*.  86*;  hnigin  er  heUgrind,  when  the  grave-mound  opens, 
Hervarars.  p.  347.  OS.  helli-porta,  Hel.  97,  17;  thiu  lieUiporta, 
0.  iii.  12,  35 ;  antheftid  fan  helUdoron,  Hel.  71,  9 ;  de  doir 
vanner  hellen  mot  aapen  wesen,  Slennerhinke,  beginn.  There  is 
a  Höllthor 'Spifze  in  Salzburg,  M.  Koches  Heise  315.  Der  helle 
invart  is  a  hole  at  which  all  the  dead  went  in.  En.  2906 — 15 ; 
dringet  in  daz  helletor,  Hpt  2,  69 ;  diu  riuwe  (ruth)  st^t  fiir  der 
helle  tor,  Warnung  316. 

p.  804.]  OHG.  lielli'Stroum^^riidenB,  torrens  infemi,  Graff  6, 
754 ;  Höll'haken,  hell-hook,  was  the  name  of  a  whirlpool  in  the 
Rhine ;  Fischart's  Glückh.  schif  429. 

p.  805.]  Plainly  Christian  are  the  following  notions  :  '  minne 
hat  üf  erde  hüs,  ze  himel  ist  reine  für  Got  ir  geleite,  minne  ist 
allenthalben  wan  ze  helle/  love  is  everywhere  but  in  hell.  Tit.  51 ; 
helle-viur,  -fire.  Kehr.  1138;  daz  winster  viur,  MSH.  1,  298^; 
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'ich  hftn  fiuier  a.  vinster  ze  der  zeswen  ant  ze  der  uoinster/  to 
right  and  left,  Todes  gehngede  661 ;  der  helle  fiwerstoi,  Warn. 
72;  in  der  helle  brinnen  n.  braten,  Griesh.  2,  76.  108.  123.  Yet 
the  heathen  fancy  of  fires  darting  out  of  opened  grave-monnds, 
and  of  hauga-eldr  in  general  (Fornald.  s.  1^  437)^  seems  conn, 
with  hellfire.  On  the  other  hand  we  hear  of  helle-vro«^^  Tod. 
geh.  902.  In  pop.  speech^  hell  is  any  dark  hole  or  corner :  the 
tailor  throws  pieces  of  cloth  '  in  die  hölle/  the  prentice  jnmps  np 
'  ana  der  hölle '  (fr.  behind  the  chest),  and  makes  for  the  door, 
Pol.  maulaffe  4;  kroch  nach  der  hölle  6  ;  geh  hinteren  ofen  in  die 

Ml,  H.  Sachs  i.  5,  495'». The  Christian  hell  has  a  pool  of 

pitch  and  brimstone :  bech  unde  swebel,  Diemer  313, 9 ;  von  deme 
hechen  803,  22;  beh-welle  298,  29.  303,  27;  die  swarzen  pecli- 
velle  (I.  -welle),  Tod.  geh.  686 ;  die  bechwelligen  bachs  899 ;  mit 
bechwelliger  hitze  929.  In  the  marchen  of  Dame  HoUe  the  gold- 
gate  and  pitch-gate  stand  opposed,  like  heaven  and  hell.  Again : 
in  dem  swebel,  Warn.  260;  in  den  swebeUsi^en  (-lakes)  baden, 
Servat.  3541 ;  din  helle  atinchet  wirs  danne  der  f&le  hnnt,  Kara- 
jan  31,  8;  infer  le  puant,  Thib.  de  Nav.  150;  puafine,  Gaafrey 
p.  zxz.  The  stench  of  hell  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
nozions  fames  that  rise  out  of  clefts  in  the  earth. 

p.  806.]  Greek  opinion  placed  Tartarus  not  inside  the  earth, 
but  an  immense  way  off  it.  A  brass  anvil  (;^a\«609  oKßifov)  falls 
nine  days  and  nights  fr.  heaven,  and  touches  earth  on  the  tenth ; 
it  takes  nine  more  to  reach  Tartarus,  Hes.  Theog.  722 — 5 ;  but 
Homer  makes  Hephaestus  fall  fr.  heaven  in  ana  day,  II.  1,  592. 
The  Lat.  Avemus  is  Gr.  a^oppo^,  bird-less,  'quia  sunt  avibus 
contraria  cnnctis,'  Lncr.  6,  742.  An  AS.  word  for  hell  is  scroBf, 
cavern,  Csedm.  212,  10.  MHG.  dbia.  Roth's  Dicht,  pp.  10.  23; 
'  daz  abgrunde '  also  occurs  in  Rother  4434 ;  'in  der  helle  gründe 
verbrunne  6  ich,'  I'd  sooner  burn,  MS.  1,  56" ;  an  grund  grim- 
maro  helliun,  Hel.  164,  5 ;  der  fiirste  üz  helle  abgrunde,  Walth. 
3,  12;  de  liellegrunt,  MB.  5,  138;  der  bodengrunt  (bottom)  der 
helle,  MS.  2, 147^.  In  Russ.  however  [beside  the  more  nsnal  ad 
fr.  aSrjsi]  it  is  called  bez-dnd,  bottom-less,  like  ä^ßva-ao^.  Gonf. 
der  erde  volmünde  (fullamunt).  Gute  fran  2022  ;  der  erden  bunder 
(ON.  pnndari),  Hpt's  Ztschr.  2,  131. 

p.  806.]     On  the  Delphian  navel  as  earth's  centre,  see  Pott's 
Zahlmeth.  267;  Zens  ascertains  it  by  sending  out  eagles  or 
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ravens.  To  the  Irish  too  earth's  navel  was  a  stone^  Lappenb.  in 
Allg.  encycl.  d.  wiss.,  art.  Irland  49^.  A  stone  in  lielles-grunt 
occurs  in  Uhl.  Volksl.  1,8;  the  dille-stein  is  the  stone  '  den  kein 
}mnd  überbal,  kein  wind  überwehte,  kein  regen  übersprehte/  p. 
7;  über  d'hellplaia  springen,  Vonbun  p.  65.  Dillesiein  means 
bottom-'Stone. 

p.  807.]  The  underworld  has  its  waters,  streams :  s&  hon  Jiar 
vaffa  J^raunga  strauma  menn  meinsvara,  Ssem.  7^ ;  Vaffgelmi  vaiSa 
181»;  in  der  helle  baden,  Engelh.  6050;  ze  helle  baden,  MSH.  2, 
259*.  260* ;  in  den  swebel-sewen  (brimstone  lakes)  baden,  Senrat. 
3541 ;  sele  besoufet  (drenched)  in  hellepine,  MS.  2,  150*.  HeU 
is  a  we]l,  a  helle-puzze  (-pit),  obene  enge  (narrow  at  top),  nidene 
wit,  Wernh.  v.  N.  41,  5  ;  d&  diu  nnerfulte  hitze  des  abgrundes  öz 
diezen,  Todes  geh.  896 ;  helle-eöt,  MSH.  3,  463*  answers  to  the 
AS.  sedff  in  the  text ;  Hellekessel,  -kettle,  a  family  name  at  Bonn. 
Susi  in  cwissusle  is  appar.  the  ON.  sysla,  negotium,  cura,  labor, 
passing  over  into  supplicium,  as  verk  into  verkr,  dolor;  conf. 
suslbona,  hell-foe,  Caadm.  305,  1. 

p.  807.]  Hell  is  said  in  AS.  to  be  wyrmsele  and  wyrmum  be- 
wnnden,  Judith  134,  49.  57 ;  )?aer  bi"?  f;^r  and  wyrm,  Csedm.  212, 
9;  ÖZ  diseme  wurmgarten,  Diemer  295,  25.  There  also  dwells 
the  helUhound  (p.  996-7.  Suppl.  to  815)  There  were  punish- 
ments in  hell  for  heathen  heroes  too:  SigurSr  F&fnisbani  has 
to  heat  an  oven,  and  Starka'Br  'hefi  cikla-eld/  Fomm.  s.  3,  200; 
conf.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  by  Th.  Wright  xi.  and  192. 

p.  809.]  Leo  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  226  has  a  Gael,  mudspuä, 
mutatio,  which  I  have  not  found  in  any  dictionary.  He  only 
gets  it  out  of  muth,  mutare,  and  spuil,  spolium;  but  the  OS. 
mudspelles  megin  (like  iarSar  megin)  requires  a  material  sense. 
That  of  wood,  tree,  is  supported  by  Sasm.  9*:  'geisar  eimi  vi-S 
aldumara,'  the  fire  rages  against  aldurnari,  i.e.  Yggdrasill? 
(Suppl.  to  800  beg.).  Lapp,  mu^yra,  muorra  [Mong.  modd]^ 
arbor;  but  Syrianic  and  Permic  mu,  Votiak  mMzfeni  =  land, 
Rask's  Afh.  1,  39.  Finnic,  beside  maa,  seems  to  have  moa,  mua, 
Castr^n^s  Syrian.  Gr.  p.  149. 

p.  810.]  Surtr  is  a  giant,  not  a  god:  S.  oc  in  svdso  go9, 
SsBm.  33*;  S.  ok  aesir  188*;  Surta  sefi  8*  is  supp.  to  mean  fire. 
Domesday-bk  has  a  man's  name  Sortebrand.  With  Surtr  conf. 
Slav,  ichort,  cert,  czar<  =  devil  [tchomy,  czerny  =  black],  p.  993. 
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Maspellz  synirliafa  einir  ser  fy Iking,  er  sü  Hört  miöc^  Sn.  72  ;  the 
field  on  which  they  encounter  the  gods  is  called  Vigriffr,  Sssm. 
33*.     Sn.  75,  and  also  Oskopnir,  Ssdxn.  188*. 

p.  810.]  The  world  is  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Indians  spoke 
of '  the  penal  fire  of  the  Last  Day/  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  2,  90  :  '  de- 
sfructive  as  the  L.  D.'  2,  86.  99,  An  Ionic  dance  was  called 
KocTfiov  i/nrvptoai^,  Athen.  5,  283.  At  Rome  one  foretold 
'  ignem  de  coelo  lapsnmm  finemque  mvndi  affore/  Capitolini  M. 
Anton.  13.  The  Celts  believed  the  end  of  the  world  would  be 
by  fire  and  tpater :  iwiKpania-eiv  Be  irore  koI  irvp  Koi  vB(op, 
Strabo  4,  45.  198 :  Ghiel.  brath,  ultimum  orbis  incendium ;  gu  la 
hhrath,  in  aetemum,  unquam  ;  conf.  Ossian  3, 433.  AS.  oi  baelee 
cyme,  till  fire^s  coming  =  end  of  the  world,  Cod.  Exon.  200,  28  : 
nnz  an  die  stunde  d6  allez  sol  verbrinnen,  Karajan  50, 15 ;  grdzer 
schal,  als  al  diu  werlt  da  brunne,  Wigal.  7262  :  din  jamertac  wil 
schiere  komen,  u.  brennt  dich  darumbe  iedoch,  Walth.  67,  19. 

p.  812.]  On  Antiehriift,  conf.  Griesh.  Pred.  p.  150-1  ;  ich  wfine 
na  ist  anticrist  den  beiden  cumen  ze  helfe,  6r.  Bud.  14,  9 ; 
deable  antecris,  M6on  3,  250;  Tame  emporteirent  Pilate  et 
anticris,  Aspr.  9^.  Müllenhoff  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  II,  391  does  not 
Bee  so  much  affinity  betw.  the  Muspilli  and  the  Edda. 

p.  814.]  Beside  aldar  rök,  ra^na  rök,  we  have  ßioffa  rök,  Saam. 
28\  iiva  rök  36»^  yjra  rök  49% /om  rök  63«.  AS.  racu  is  Ssk. 
rajani^  night  (Suppl.  to  737).  To  this  Twilight  of  the  gods  O. 
Schade  in  his  sixth  thesis  refers  the  saying :  '  it  is  not  yet  the 
evening  of  all  the  days.' 

p.  815.]  The  stars  fall  from  heaven  (Suppl.  to  817),  the 
rainbow  breaks  down.  Atlas  holds  the  vault  of  heaven  on  his 
shoulders,  it  must  fall  when  he  removes  them  :  quid  si  nunc 
coelum  mat  ?  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  The  Celts  €(f>a<rav  BeSiivai 
lirprore  6  ovpavb^  airoU  ^fiiriaoi,  feared  the  sky  would  fall  on 
them,  Arrian's  Anab.  1,  4.  GDS.  459.  460.  Grerm.  superstition 
tells  of  a  little  bird  (tomtit)  that  holds  his  little  claw  over  his 
head  when  he  sleeps,  to  shield  it  in  case  the  sky  fell  in  the 

night. The  ship  Naglfar  is  conn,  with  Naglfari,  the  husband 

of  N6tt,  Sn.  11  ;  it  takes  as  long  to  build  as  the  iron-rock  to  wear 
away,  which  the  woman  grazes  with  her  veil  once  in  100  years; 
conf.  the  cow's  hide  being  picked  clean  by  the  giant  (Suppl.  to 
544). It  was  an  AS.  belief  also  that  the  hellhound  was  fought 
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with  :  '  si  he  toren  of  hellehundes  td«am/  teeth,  Kemble  no.  715, 
yr  1006 ;  hellehunt,  MS.  2,  147^  (Suppl.  to  807.  p.  996-7).  The 
Last  Judgment  is  like  the  tribunal  of  Minos  in  the  underworld, 
Lucian's  Jap.  confat.  18,  and  the  judgment  of  souls  of  the 
Mongols,  Bergm.  3,  35;  conf.  Michael's  balance  (p.  859).  AS. 
notions  about  the  end  of  the  world  are  preserved  in  Cod.  Exon. 
445. 

p.  8 1 7.]  The  Arohipoeta's  poem  on  the  fifteen  signs  is  in  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  3,  523—5.  The  signs  vary  in  the  diflTerent  accounts,  see 
Sommer  in  Hpt  3,  525—530.  Wiedeburg  p.  139.  Lekensp. 
Deckers  2,  264.  Diemer  p.  283—7.  Grieshaber  p.  1 52.  Moneys 
Schausp.  1,  315  seq.  MSH.  3,  96\  The  12th  sign  in  the  Latin 
poem  above  is  :  fixae  coeli  penitus  stellae  sunt  caswrae  (the  same 
in  Griesh.) ;  in  the  Asega-book  the  13th :  sa  faüath  alle  tha 
st&ra  fon  tha  himulej  conf.  SsBm.  9^i  hverfa  af  himni  hei«ar 
stiörnur.  The  common  folk  held  by  other  prognostics  besides : 
when  it  strikes  thirteen  and  the  hens  take  to  crowing,  the  Judg- 

ment-day  will  come,  Hpt  3,  367. The  earth  quaked,  ON.  ior« 

dusaffi,  Sfiem.  241»».  The  Greeks  ascr.  the  phenomenon  to  Posei- 
don, Herod.  7,  129,  or  some  other  god :  rijv  iroXiv  rod  6eov  aei- 
aavro^,  Paus,  i  29,  7,  elsewh.  to  Typhöeus,  Ov.  Met.  5,  356 ;  its 
cause  is  discussed  by  Agathias  5,  8.  The  Lith.  god  of  earth- 
quake is  Drebkullys,  Nesselm.  pp.  154.  208,  fr.  drebeti,  quake, 
and  kulti,  strike.  A  New  Zeal,  story  of  earthquake  in  Klemm  4, 
359 ;  the  earth  is  carried  by  a  tortoise  2,  164. 

p.  818.]  The  Valkyrs  conduct  to  heaven,  as  the  Hours  opened 
the  cloud-gate  to  Olympus.  So  too  the  angels  fetch  away  dying 
heroes:  la  vos  atendent  li  angesen  chantant,  contre  vos  ames 
vont  grant  joie  menant,  Asprem.  22^ ;  lame  emporterent  li  ange 
en  chantant  28».  A  cliflf  in  Blekingen  is  called  Valhall,  and  at 
two  places  in  Westgotland  are  Valhall,  Vahlehall :  they  are  the 
hills  fr.  which  old  men  weary  of  life  threw  themselves  into  the 
lake  or  brook  running  below,  in  which  they  were  washed.  Such 
water  bears  the  name  of  Odens-källa :  in  taking  possession  of 
them,  the  god  first  washed  or  bathed  them;  conf.  Geijer  1,  115 

(Suppl.  to  832). Brave  men  go  to  ValhöU:  s&  var  ÄtrünaÄr 

heiiSinna  manna,  at  allir  }?eir  er  af  sdrum  andadisk,  skyldn  fara 
til  Valhallar,  Fagrsk.  p.  27.  A  servant  goes  not  to  V.  except  in 
attendance  on  his  lord,  Pornald.  s.  3,  8.     Vapnor^pvag  goes  on  in 
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v.,  for  which  a  son  fits  oat  his  father  by  burying  his  weapons 
with  him,  Nialss.  c.  80  ^  '  yH  vart  valkyrja  at  Alfö^ur,  mundo 
einherjaraMiT  beriaz  urn  sakar  ßinar/  were  glad  to  be  struck  down 
for  thy  sake,  Sfflm.  154^.  When  Häkon  died  a  heathen  and  was 
buried,  his  friends  gathered  round  his  grave,  and  in  heathen 
fashion  saw  him  off  to  Valhöll :  maelto  ]>eir  syä  fyrir  grepti 
bans,  sem  hei^Sinna  manna  var  si^Sr  til,  oc  visodb  honom  til  Vol" 
liallar,  Häkonars.  c.  32.  Inde  vota  nuneupat  (Ringo),  adjicitque 
precem  uti  Haraldus,  eo  vectore  (equo  sno)  usus,  fati  consortes  ad 
Tartara  antecederet,  atque  apud  praestitem  Orci  Plutonem  sociis 
hostibusqae  plaeidas  expeteret  aedes,  Saxo  Gr.  147;  conf.  the 
prayer  of  Waltharins  1167  :  hos  in  coelesti  mihi  praestet  sede 
videri.  Valhöll  is  also  called  hd  hall,  high  hall  (though  only 
the  dat.  occurs :  hava  hollo,  Saom.  24^.  30^.  Sn.  3) ;  and  Hropts 
sigtoptir,  Saem.  10*. 

p.  819.]  The  souls  of  kshatriyas  slain  in  battle  arrive  at 
Indra's  heaven,  and  are  his  guests,  Bopp's  Nalas  264 ;  to  warriors 
fallen  in  fight  the  gate  of  heaven  is  open,  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  2,  65 ; 
conf.  '  en  infer  vont  H  bei  cevalier  qui  sont  morts  as  tornois  et  as 
rices  guerres/  Ancassin  in  M6on  1,  355.  Both  AS.,  OHGr.  and 
MHG.  phrases  point  to  a  heavenly  castle  :  Oodes  ealdorburg,  Dei 
palatinm.  Cod.  Exon.  441,  8 :  rodera  eeaster,  coelorum  nrbs  441, 
10.  A  minute  description  of  the  himilisye  Oodes  burg  (Hpt's 
Ztschr.  3,  443-4)  says :  diu  burg  ist  gestiftet  mit  aller  tiuride 
Tiieist  ediler  geist  gimmon,  der  himel  meregriezon,  der  bürge  funda- 
menta,  die  porte  ioh  die  mure  daz  sint  die  tiuren  sieina  der  Gotes 
fürst  helido.  A  similar  house,  glittering  with  gold  and  light, 
occurs  in  a  vision,  Oreg.  Tur.  7,  1 ;  ir  erbe  soldo  sin  der  himeU 
hof,  Lndw.  d.  fromme  2478. 

p.  820.]  Heaven  is  '  der  himelische  sal/  Todes  gehug.  942  ; 
der  vrdne  sal,  Diemer  301,  3  ;  der  fretiden  sal  besitzen  (possess), 
Tit.  5788;  conf.  freuden-tal  besitzen,  in  contrast  with  riuwen-tal 
3773-4 ;  it  is  true  a  castle  is  also  called  freuden  zil,  goal  of  joy, 
Wigal.  9238.  11615;  hverfa  ikmun-vega  (pleasure's  path)  =  to  die, 
Egilss.  622.  The  Mecklenburg  noble,  who  reckons  on  a  merry 
drinking-bout  with  Christ  in  heaven,  is,  by  another  account,  fr. 
Pomerania,  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  3,  477 ;  conf.  '  im  samint  in  (along 
with  them)  drinchit  er  den  win,'  Diemer  103,  5 ;  s'aurai  mon 
chief  em  paradis  fieri,  on  toz  jors  a  joie,  feste  e  deli,  Aspr.  18*; 
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iv  fuiKaptov  vrftTOi^  irlveiv  fura  r&p  ^pcmv,  iv  rw  'HXuai^  Xei- 
fi&vi  KaTUKelfievo^,  Lucianos  Jap.  confat.  17. 

p.  820  n.]  The  reading  I  proposed  in  Parz.  56,  18  is  now 
verified  by  MS.  d ;  conf.  berc  ze  Famorgan  496,  8,  ze  Fdmurgane 
585,  14,  and  '  F&morg&n  hiez  daz  lant,'  Türi.  Wh.  24',  see  37*- 

De  gldsenburg  npriden,  Uhl.  Yolksl.  p.  16.  The  glass  moufUoM 
tarns  ap  in  many  legends  and  marchen :  MüUenh.  p.  386-7. 
Ehrentraat's  Fries,  arch.  2,  162.  Sommer's  March.  99  seq. 
Bechstein's  Sag.  p.  67.  Akin  to  the  glass  castle  is  the  cload- 
castle :  mons  Wolkinburg,  Cses.  Heisterb.  2,  318;  conf.  Böhm. 
Cod.  Francof.  247  (yr.  1290).  Lacomblet's  Arch.  2,  11.  19. 
Weisth.  2,  713.  The  Vila  bailds  a  castle  on  the  cloud  with  three 
gates,  Yuk,  nov.  ed.  p.  151.  It  says  in  Kalev.  2,  25 :  tuulehenko 
teen  tupani,  baud  rooms  in  the  air ;  conf.  the  air-castle  on  the 
rainbow  (p.  732-3). 

p.  821.]      Ssk.  deSas,  land,  Zend,  parädaßshas,  fairest  land, 
Benfey  1,  438;    tov  7rapaSetö'oi/=hortum,  Lucian's  Somn.  21; 
the  garden  of  the  Vandal  king  is  called  TrapdBeiao^,  Procop.  1, 
382,  conf.  434.     Ir.  parrathas,  O.Sl.  poroda.     The  earthly  para- 
dise is  the  Rose-garden,  conf.  its  descript.  in  a  Pommersf.  MS. 
(Hpt  5,  369).     Roseng.   1028.     Tit.  6044.     Another  term  is 
'saltas  wunnilo/  Lacombl.  no.  65  (855) ;  conf.  'lust-wald,'  pleasare- 
park.     Weinbold.  in  Hpt  6,  461  after  all  connects  neorxena  with 
noma.-^^The  Slav,  rai,  paradise,  Miklosich  73  woald  derive  fr. 
rod",  glad,  as  nai  fr.  nad'\     Boh.  raghrad  or  rai-grad,  paradise- 
garden,  later  hradiste  (castle),  a  plot  encircled  by  a  roand  wall, 
in  which  the  Slavs  held  feasts  and  games,  and  sang  songs ;  so 
the  graUhöfe,  grale,     Herod.  3,  26  calls  "Ooo-i?  a  fiaxaptov  viiacKt 
a  green  island  in  the  sea  of  sand.     'A  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey/  Exod.  3,  8.     Mar.  160,  17,  like  Cockaign,  Labber- 
land, which  even  the  Greeks  knew  of,  Athen.  2,  526 — 533  [Hor. 
Od.  ii.  19,  10:   vini  fontem,  lactis  rivos,  lapsa  melUi].     Conf. 
milk,  honey  and  blood  as  food  for  gods  and  drink  for  poets  (pp. 
317.  415  n.) ;  mellis  lacns  et  flamina  lactis  erapisse  solo,  Claud. 
Stil.  1,85. 

p.  823.]  !H\u<Tia  are  places  which  lightning  (the  snn)  has 
strack,  Benfey  1,  457 :  iv  rtß  ^H\val^  \€LfjL&vi,  Jap.  confat.  17; 
conf.  Plutarch  4,  1154.  0H6.  sunna-felt,  elysium,  Graff  3,  516; 
sunno'feld,  helisios  campos.  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  271.     AS.  heofen-feld. 
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coelestis  campus  (p.  234)  ;  Hefenfeld,  locus  in  agro  Northum- 
brensi.  On  00-^086X09^  Bom.  albucus,  see  Dioscor.  2,  199^  with 
whom  Theophrastus  agrees^  while  Galen  descr.  the  plant  very 
differently,  see  Sprengel  on  Diosc.  2,  481. 

Like  the  children  in  our  märchen,  who  fall  through  the  well 
on  Dame  Holla's  meadow,  Psyche  having  jumped  off"  the  high 
rock,  'panlatim  per  devexa  excelsae  vallis  subditae  ^7*e7t^ur  cespitis 
gremio  leniter  delabitur/  and  then  finds  herself  in  a  heavenly 
grove,  Apuleius  lib.  4  in  fine.  Like  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
is  the  *  imula  pomorum,  quae  fortunata  vocatur/  v.  Merlini  p. 
393;  conf.  the  sacred  apple-wood,  Barzas  breiz  1,  56-7.  90,  and 
'fortunatorum  insulas,  quo  cuncti,  qui  aetatem  egerunt  caste 
snam,  conveniant,*  Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4,  148 ;  eV  fjMKaptov  vijaoi^ 
flp<i)fov,  Lucian's  Demosth.  enc.  50.  Jup.  conf.  17.  Cliamp 
flory,  la  tanra  Diex  son  jugement,  qnand  il  viendra  jugier  la 
gent,  O.Fr.  life  of  Mary  in  Lassberg's  Zoller  p.  74;  an  der 
maten  (prato  beatorum),  Flore  2326.  AS.  grene  wongas.  Cod. 
Exon.  482,  21  ;  j?es  wang  grena  426,  34 ;  ]>one  grenan  wong 
ofgifan  130,  34.  H.  Sachs  iii.  3,  84^  still  speaks  of  paradise  as 
tlie  green  valley,  Welsh  gwynfa,  paradise,  strictly  white  happy 
land.  The  dead  shall  go  to  Helgafell,  Eyrb.  c.  4;  conf.  the 
earthly  paradise  closed  in  by  high  mountains.  Tod.  gehug.  970 — 6. 
The  'go%-borinn  Ooffmundr'  in  the  far  off  realm  of  paradiscj 
Saem.  153^,  is  Oranmar  in  the  Vols,  saga,  conf.  Granmars  synir^ 
Saem.  155*>. 

p.  823.]  Vt&arr  would  in  OHG.  be  Witheri,  Graff  4,  986 ; 
but  Vi&arr,  Witheri  is  more  correct,  conf.  Sfflm.  42» :  hris,  gras^ 
viS.  There  is  a  saying  about  him :  ViÖarr,  er  gu'S  enn  i  GörSum^ 
hann  er  lika  i  GrindarskörSum. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

SOULS. 

p.  826.]  Vvxn  ftnima  and  vov?  mens  are  distinct,  Plutarch  4, 
1154.  Beside  the  fem.  seele,  we  find  a  neut.  ferah  with  much 
the  same  meaning:  OHG./era&^anima»  Graff  3,  682  (but  smala 
){n^t  S3  valgus  683) ;  that  ferah  was  af  them  folke,  Hel.  169, 
28,  i.e.  departed  fr.  among  men.     Pers.  fervor,  spirits,  souls. 
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(down) ;   när  de  foro  upp,  sä  voro  de  ire^  when  they  flew  up 

again,  they  were  three,  Sv.  vis.  1,  312-5.  373.- A  sennrin  bleib 

ich  ewiglich,  und  wann  ich  stirb,  wird  ich  a  schwalbnj  Almer  1» 
58.  Souls  fly  about  as  ravens ^  Michelet  2,  15 ;  they  swarm 
as  little  ducks  J  Ellemm  2,  165;  niyht-owls  rise  from  the  brain  of 
a  murdered  man  4,  220.  The  story  of  Madej  is  given  more  cor- 
rectly in  Wend,  volksl.  2,  319,  conf.  Walach.  march,  no.  15.  In 
Egypt,  hieroglyphs  the  sparrowhawk  with  a  human  head  is  a 
picture  of  the  soul,  Bunsen's  Dingbilder  126.  Every  soul,  after 
parting  from  the  body,  Iwvers  for  a  time  betwixt  the  earth  and 
the  moon,  Plut.  4,  1154. 

p.  829.]  The  soul  is  winged,  Plato's  Phaddr.  246.7.8 ;  it  loses 
and  then  recovers  its  wings  248-9,  conf.  Gerhard's  Eros,  tab.  1 
and  5;  '^vxh  ^'  ^'«  pediwy  Trrufiiytf  jilSo^Se  ßeßiJKet^  II.  16, 
856.  22,  361 ;  ^v^V  S'  V^^  6v€ipo^  änroirraßihnj  ireirirqTai,  Od. 
11,  222.  Lucian's  Encom.  Demosth.  c.  50  says  of  the  dying 
orator:  airenTrf,  evolavit. 

The  larva,  the  butterfly  is  called  o  vexvSaXo^.  Swed.  käring^ 
själ,  old  woman's  soul  =  butterfly,  Ihre  2,  529.  Ir«  anamande, 
anima  dei  =  butterfly ;  conf.  the  Faun  as  night-butterfly  (Sappl. 
to  483  mid.).  When  a  moth  flutters  round  the  candle,  the  Lithu. 
women  say  somebody's  dying,  and  the  soul  is  going  hence^  N.  Pr. 
prov.  bl.  5,  160. 

p.  829.]  The  soul  runs  out  of  the  sleeper  as  a  mouse,  cat^ 
weasel,  snake,  butterfly.  Yama  draws  the  soul  out  of  a  dying  man 
in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  mannikin,  the  man  turns  pale  and  sinks, 
and  when  the  mannikin  comes  back,  he  thinks  he  has  been  asleep, 
Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  1,  65.  The  soul  slips  out  of  the  mouth  as  a 
little  child,  Gefken's  Beil.  pp.  6.  15  and  plates  11.  12.  It  was 
believed  in  Germany  as  well,  that  a  dying  man's  heart  could 
pass  .into  a  living  man,  who  would  then  show  twice  as  mach 
pluck :  so  Egge's  heart  seems  to  have  passed  into  Fasolt, 
Diether's  into  Dietrich  (Ecke  197-8),  each  time  into  a  brother's 
body;  conf.  the  exchange  of  hearts  betw.  lovers,  Wigal.  4439. 
8813.  MS.  1,  166^  and  the  marriage  of  souls  (Suppl.  to  828). 
The  exchange  of  figures,  the  skipta  litum  oc  hömum  (Suppl.  to 

1098   end)   is  another  thing. On  the   similar   doctrine   of 

transmigration  taught  by  Pythagoras,  see  Phito's  Phsedr.  248-9. 
Phaödo  p.  82.      Ov.  Met.  15,  156  seq.      O'Keamey   133.  160. 
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Gods,  by  way  of  punishment,  are  born  again  as  men  (Suppl.  to 
338),  men  are  changed  into  beasts  corresp.  to  their  character, 
e.g.  by  the  wand  of  Circe,  RA.  p.  xiv.  Claud,  in  Ruf.  2,  482  seq. 
Thorir  hjörtr  is  pursued  by  a  hunter  and  his  hound ;  struck  by 
a  javelin,  he  falls  to  the  ground,  but  out  of  his  body  springs  a 
stag,  which  again  is  hunted  down  by  the  dog,  and  killed  after 
a  hard  struggle,  Maurer's  Bekehr.  1,  29Ö-6.  Animals  too  have 
had  many  souls,  like  Lucianos  cock. 

p.  830.]  Good  souls  for  a  time  liover  on  Hades*  verdant  mead^ 
Pint.  4,  1154.  The  soul  feeds  on  the  field  or  meadow  of  truths 
äXrjOeia^:  weBlov,  Xeifitoy,  Plat.  Phsedr.  248  (in  the  train  of  God, 
avfjinropevdäaa  Oeä,  it  looks  upon  truth,  ibid.).  On  the  green 
grass  the  soul  sits  down,  Feifalik  Musp.  p.  5.  '  He  is  going  to 
die'  is  expr.  by  'he  is  just  fluttering  away.'  Souls  of  the  dead 
hang  over  b,  precipice  by  a  slender  stalk,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  3,  174. 
'  A  medicine  that  sent  her  soul  up  to  the  tip  of  her  tongue/ 
Rommel  4,  771.  Yulgo  dicitnr,  quod  triginta  animate  super 
acumen  acus  possunt  sedere,  ChmeFs  Notizenbl.  6,  386,  fr.  Nicol. 
V.  Siegen's  Chron.  yr  1489,  ed.  Wegele  '55,  p.  344.  How  many 
souls  can  sit  on  a  nail,  Wigand's  Arch.  4,  321. 

p.  832.]  Souls  are  received,  drawn  on,  by  Wuotan,  Frouwa, 
R&n  and  Hel,  by  the  watersprites,  by  angels  and  elves,  by  the 
devil  (pp.  1001  beg.  1017).  Near  the  places  named  Valhall  there 
is  often  an  Odens-kalla  (Suppl.  to  818  beg.),  as  if  Oden,  before 
admitting  souls,  should  bathe  them  in  the  clear  stream,  as  the 
Greeks  thought  souls  were  cleansed  in  the  rivers  of  Hades,  and 
took  the  draught  of  oblivion  in  Lethe.  '  Oden  som  kom  upp  ur 
OdenS'kammare  eller  Asne-kafve,  som  ligger  in  Asne-sjö  (fordern 
OdeT^sjö),  at  väija  de  slagpie  pä  Brävallahed,  och  föra  dem  pä  ett 
gullskepp '  (Rääf) ;  conf.  the  story  of  Haki,  Ynglinga-s.  c.  27. 
Old  sea-kings  were  supp.  to  be  buried  in  a  golden  ship,  Miillenh. 

no.  501. A  funeral  pile  is  built  up  in  a  ship,  Saxo  Gr.  (ed. 

Müller)  p.  235 ;  conf.  the  ship-mounds  thrown  up  over  the  dead, 
Worsaae's  Vorzeit  p.  81-7.  A  death-ship  in  Beow.  34;  a  swan- 
ship  carrying  a  corpse,  Keller's  Romv.  670.  Jacob's  body  crosses 
the  sea  in  a  ship  without  sail  or  rudder.  Pass.  220,  41  seq. 
MaerL  2,  341-2,  where  note  the  phrase :  si  bevalen  Oode  te  sine 

stierman. In  Friesland  souls  are  supp.  to  sail  over  in  eggshells; 

people  break  their  empty  shells,  for  witches  get  into  them  and 
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plagne  the  sonl  on  her  passage.  Halbertsma  reminds  me  verbally 
of  the  naiUparings  (pp.  814. 1138-9  n.)  and  shoelace  cattings^  Sn. 
78 ;  the  breaking  of  eggshells  is  still  enjoined  by  snperstition. 
An  angel  leads  a  shipfal  of  sonls,  Dante's  Pnrg.  2,  40  seq.  The 
boatman  Tempnlagy  ferries  soals  over  the  lake^  Klemm  2,  165. 
On  the  Etruscan  Charun  (Gerh.  p.  17)  and  the  passage- 
money,  see  Lucian's  De  lactu  10,  Boeckh's  Inscr.  2,  103-4. 
GDS.  681.  Money  is  placed  under  the  tongues  of  the  dead,  three 
grains  of  corn  under  the  dead  Adam's  tongue.^  In  Germ,  skele- 
tons, coins  are  actually  found  in  the  mouth,  Mainzer  Ztschr.  1, 
842-3.  Lindenschmitt's  Todtenlager  pp.  16.  51.  Haec  Stygias 
referant  munera  ad  undas,  et  calidos  nnmerent  igne  trientes, 
Liudpr.  Antop.  2,  26.  Green  apples  were  also  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  dead,  Vuk  no.  187. 

p.  884.]  On  Procopius's  account  of  the  passage  of  souls  to 
Brittia,  see  WerlauflTs  Procop.  p.  7,  who  himself  on  p.  10  seq. 
takes  'Brittia'  to  be  Jutland,  'Britannia'  Gt.  Britain,  and 
'  Thule '  Scandinavia.— —En  passant  le  lac  de  Vangoisse,  eile  Tit 
une  bände  de  morts,  vfitus  de  blanc,  dans  de  petites  barques, 
Villemarqu6's  Barz.  breiz.  1,  169. 

p.  885.]  A  sharp  bi^idge  leading  across  the  Purgatorial  fire, 
and  the  souls  flying  into  it  black  and  coming  out  white,  are 
mentioned  in  Walewein  4958.  5825.  5840  (V.  d.  Bergh  102-3). 
Over  de  lanJc-brugge  fard=he  dies,  Narragonia  123^;  conf.  the 
sword'bridge  (p.  1082).  Angels  conduct  over  the  rainbow-bridge. 
The  Arabian  bridge  of  souls  is  named  Sirdt,  Bück.  Hariri  1, 
229 ;  the  Chinese  too  have  a  bridge  of  souls,  Maltebrun'a  Pr6cis 
3,  627.  Old-Irish  legends  about  it  in  O'Donovan  p.  440-1.  The 
cow  driven  across  the  bridge  by  the  sonl  in  the  Tundalas-legend 
reminds  of  the  red  cow  being  led  over  a  certain  bridge  before  the 
great  battle  by  the  Nortorf  elder-tree,  Müllenh.  no.  509.  The 
Greenlanders  believe  the  soul  has  to  cross  an  abyss,  where  turns 
a  narrow  wheel  as  smooth  as  ice,  Elemm  2,  317;  this  is  like  the 
wheel  in  Wigalois  p.  250  seq. 

p.  836.]  On  the  death-shoe,  see  MuUer's  Sagabibl.  2,  171. 
Mannhardt's  Ztschr.  4,  421 ;  conf.  V!«ar's  slioe,  Sn.  31.  78 ;  'sal 
ä  den,  i  denne  heimen/a^ffce  gjeve  sho,  hau  tar  ink  je  (he  need  not) 
barfött  gange  in  hvasse  tynnermo  (al.  paa  kvasse  kehlebro),'  Nor- 
weg.  draumkvae  36.     A  dead  woman  '  walks,'  until  her  shoe. 
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which  they  had  forgotten  to  bum,  is  found  and  thrown  in  the 
fire,  Lacian'a  Philops.  27 ;  conf.  Tndicul.  sup.  '  de  ligneis  pedibus 
vel  manibus,  pagano  ritn/  The  Blackfoot  Indians,  like  Lithu- 
anians and  Poles,  believe  the  soul  has  to  climb  a  steep  mountain, 
Klemm  2,  166-7. 

p.  888.]  Anima  de  corpore  exivit,  et  paradisi  januam  introivit. 
Vita  Mathild.  c.  16.  18.  Prayers  to  St.  Michael  are  said  over  the 
corpse  :  di  reinen  guzzen  ir  gebet  Sente  MichaJiele  zu  drSste  sinre 
sele.  Dint.  1,  426 ;  Michael  is  '  trost  allir  sfilen,'  Roth.  4438 :  he 
brings  the  soul  '  in  Abraham's  barm,'  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  522,  conf. 
Pfeififer's  Wigal.  p.  840.  Other  angels  may  come  instead  of 
Michael :  venerunt  duo  juvenes,  candidis  circumamicti  stolis,  ani- 
mam  a  corpore  segregantes,  vacuum  ferentes  per  aerem,  Jonas 
Bobb.  in  Vita  Burgundofarae  (Mabillon  2,  421) ;  conf.  the  Gemini 
(p.  366). 

Qot  sante  eine  engellisehe  schar  (angelic  band), 
die  n&men  do  der  seien  war  (care,  charge) ; 
si  empfiengen  (received)  an  der  selben  stunde 
iegeliches  (each  one's)  sfile  von  sinem  munde  (mouth), 
unde  vuorten  wirdecliche  (worshipfully) 
si  in  daz  dwige  himelriche. 

Oswalt  3097.  3455. 

Oat  of  an  old  man  that  is  dying  the  angels  take  the  soul  as  a 
young  child  (Suppl.  to  876  end) ;  ir  engel  vil  wol  wisten,  war 
(well  knew  where)  ir  sele  selten  komen,  Klage  922.  Angels 
rejoice  over  Christians  falling  in  fight,  and  devils  over  heathens, 
because  they  get  their  souls,  Türl.  Wh.  22-3  ;  two  youths  (angels) 
and  two  hlack  devils  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  dead,  Griesh.  1,  93 ; 
angels  and  devils  take  the  souls  of  Schacher  (assassins  ?),  Mone's 
Schausp.  2,  321-2.  The  soul  first  lodges  with  8t.  Qerdrud,  then 
sails  over  the  leber-meer  (liver  sea),  Gryse  Ee  lllP;  conf.  Gef- 
ken's  Gatal.  p.  54. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

DEATH. 

p.  840,]  Death  as  messenger  of  Deity  is  called  der  heilig  iod, 
H.  Sachs  i.  5,  528^.  1,  447^.  Death  receives,  fetches,  escorts  : 
sän  in  der  t6t  entphienc,  Uolr.  1253 ;  er  h&t  den  tot  an  der  hant 
(p.  848);  her  moste  haven  den  t6t,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  2,  183,  We 
still  say  '  du  kannst  dir  den  tod  davon  holen/  it  may  be  the  death 
of  you,  and  '  mit  dem  tode  abgehen,'  but  more  commonly  without 
the  article :  '  mit  tode  abgegangen  ist,'  Mohr's  Reg.  ii.  no.  234  (yr 
1365).  MB.  25,  392.  453  (yr  1480);  conf.  wie  tod  verscheiden, 
H.  Sachs  (Göz  2,  16.  19),  mit  tode  vallen,  Nib.  2219,  3.  Yet 
again ;  si  beliben  mit  dem  grimmen  tfide  1555,  3.  Er  br&ht  ir  (of 
them)  vil  manegen  dahin,  da  er  iemer  wesen  solde,  Gudr.  889, 
4 ;  conf.  '  si-ne  kumt  niht  her- widere '  928,  2 ;  '  der  tot  der  h&t 
die  unzuht,  daz  er  nieman  deheine  fluht  zuo  sinen  friunden  haben 

]&t/  has  the  ill  manners  to  allow  no  flight,  Klage  1581. Death 

is  a  departing;  the  dead  is  in  OS.  called  gifaran,  Hel.  169,  27, 
in  ON.fram^genginn,  Ssem.  83*;  AS.  'he  gewdt/  died,  Homil.  1, 
330,  'baefde /ortf-wdbd,'  had  gone  off,  Beow.  3105;  than  im  that 
llf  scriffi,  Hel.  169,  20.  Gr.  otx€a'6ai,  to  be  gone,  olx6ß€vo^== 
6ava>v.  Gl.  sletst.  8,  35  renders  moriebatur  by  '  towita,  vel  hina- 
zoh/  Ssk.  preta,  gone  =  dead,  Bopp  37^  Dying  is  called  uz 
varn,  faring  out,  Wels,  gast  5436;  (he  is  dauat,  drauzen,  out^ 
dead,  Stelzhamer  166.  175);  vervam,  Walth.  23,  23.  MS.  2, 
138^;  ^  for  fff erde,  ob  lit,'  AS.  chrono!.;  er  ist  an  die  vart  {journey), 
diu  uns  nach  in  allen  ist  vil  unverspart,  Walth.  108,  6.  In  the 
Ludwigslied  '  hina^vart/  hence-faring,  is  opp.  to  '  hier- wist,* 
here-being;  ich  red  daz  üf  min  hin-vart,  MSH.  3,  298^;  er 
swuor  üf  sin  hinvart  301*;  bis  auf  mein  hinefart,  Bergreien  127  ; 
die  leste  fa/rt  fam,  Suchenw.  xxziv.  105;  zuo  der  langen  vari, 
Lanz.  1949 ;  up  mine  langhe  vaert,  Reinh.  2213;  ON.  long  gdnga, 
Sasm.  222^;  on  longne  weg,  Cod.  Exon.  173,  24;  zuo  der  langen 

hcrvart,  Ksrchr.  6304 ;  des  todes  hervart.  Mar.  leg.  54,  14. To 

join  the  great  host  (p.  847);  conf.  oi  TrXeiove?,  plures  =  mortui, 
'  quia  ii  majore  numero  sunt  quam  vivi ' ;  qui  abierunt  in  com» 
munem  locum,  PL  Casina,  prol.  19;  versdveiden,  depart.  Renn. 
21093 ;  our  '  drauf  gehen ' ;  freude  Idn,  leave  joy,  Parz.  119,  15 ; 
swenn  er  dise  freude  Idt,  Wels,  gast  4908 ;  Idtaz,  Islend.  sog.  2, 
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166.  174;  af geben  gadalingo  gimang,  Hel.  17,  17;  manno-dröra 
ageben  103,  4;  forlet  manno  dr6m  23,  7  {conL  sokte  im  erlo 
gimang  endi  manno  drdm  23,  33) ;  die  werlt  er  begabt  Dint.  3,  8&. 
67 ;  daz  leben  begibt  den  lip,  Maria  23;  von  zite  gdn,  Staufenb. 
661 ;  aer  lie  on-weg  hwurfe  gamol  of  geardum,  Beow.  526 ;  hwearf 
mon-dredmom    from    3433;     geendode    eorSan    dre&mas,    AS. 

chronol.;  lif-wynna  brecan,  Beow.  157. Dying  is  also  called 

staying,  being  left :  blivet  doot,  Maerl.  3,  325 ;  '  biliban^  mortuus,' 
T.  135,  24.  0.  iii.  23,  55.  Graff  2,  47;  oar  'geblieben,'  left 
(dead  on  the  field).  Or  it  is  descr.  as  perishing,  ol  akü^Xore;,  as 
going  down  to  the  dust,  x^^^^  Svvat,  II.  6,  411 ;  varen  onder 
moude  (mould),  Maerl.  3,  j51  ;  voer  ter  moude  3,  152;^iZ  iarffar 
hniga  (bend),  Alfskongs-s.  cap.  13;  conf .  ie^  ter  moude!  Lane. 
44032  ;  manger  la  terre,  mordre  la  poussiere.  The  Greeks  called 
the  dead  Stffirfrpeiov^,  gone  home  to  Demeter  (earth),  Plut.  4, 
1154;  heim-va/rn,  W.  gast  5440;  went,  was  gathered,  unto  his 

fathers. Fara  til  heljar=mon  (p.  802);  gen  Totenheim  fwren, 

Brant  55,  6;  fara  i  disar  sal,  Fornald.  sog.  1,  527  (conf.  heingja 
sik  t  dtsar  sal  1,  454) ;  fara  i  lios  annat,  to  other  light,  S»m. 
262«;  sökien  lioht  odar,  Hel.  17,  17;  de  hoc  luce  transire,  Lex 
Burg.  14,  8 ;  Esth.  ilma  minnema,  go  to  the  other  world ;  conf. 
fifiKiri  oina  iv  ifxiei,  Soph.  Philoct.  415.  An  fridu  faran  (go  to 
peace),  thar  er  mina  fordron  dedun,  HeK  14,  22.  For  dying  is  a 
going  to  sleep :  den  langen  släf  sldfen,  Kolocz  285 ;  daz  in  (him) 
der  lange   släf  gevie  (caught).  Ring  246;  conf.  üf  einem   stro 

Ugen,  MS.   1,  25*. The    dead  go  to   (Jod:    Dryhten   secean, 

Beow.  373;  si  sin  vor  Ootes  ougen  (eyes).  Trist.  18668;  fore 
Meotudes  cneowum  (knees).  Cod.  Exon.  164,  19;  'beholding 
God's  mouth  and  beard,'  Kalev.  p.  34;  Oote  hete  geboten  über 
in,  Ges.  Abent.  1,  298 ;  wenn  der  grim  tot  über  in  gebiut,  Ls.  3, 
124;  'God  came  with  his  mercy,'  Schwein.  2,  167.  184.  252. 
^—Various  peculiar  expressions :  '  er  hat  im  den  namen  beno- 
men,'  taken  the  name  (life)  fr.  him.  Nib.  1507,  4  :  virwandelen 
(change)  disen  lip,  Esrchr.  6318;  des  lebenes  ferwandelen,  Diut. 
2,  290;  den  Up,  daz  leben,  verwandeln,  Cod.  Vind.  428,  no.  154; 
'tgelach  moeten  betalen,  have  to  pay  the  piper,  Maerl.  2,  238 ;  er 
ist  verschlissen,  slit  up,  Vict.  Jacobi  88 ;  Esth.  '  lay  down  the 
breath.'  Life  is  expr.  by  '  der  sele  walden,'  Ben.  Beitr.  86,  and 
death  by  'he  is  tor  seien  gedegen/  Michelsen  Lub.  oberh«  42  ; 
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seeltagen,  Haupt  3,  91 ;  our  '  todes  verbleichen/  tum  pale  of 
death.  The  word  spalten,  split,  is  often  used  in  conn,  with  death: 
stn  houbet  ime  endriu  spielt  (split  in  3),  enniuniu  (into  9)  sich  sin 
zunge  yielt,  Reinh.  2248 ;  sin  houbet  gar  zespielt,  Lampr.  Alex. 
6922  ;  daz  herze  ir  in  dem  libe  spielt,  Herzmaere  520 ;  bans  hoyed 
brast  udi  ni  stykker,  DV.  1,  157;  we  say  the  heart  breaks  in 
death,  bursts  with  grief. 

p.  841.]  The  Ind.  Yama  is  god  of  justice,  of  death  and  of  the 
underworld,  Bopp's  Nalas  pp.  201.  264;  in  this  last  csapacitj 
he  is  named  Kala,  the  black,  Bopp's  Gl.  74*» ;  he  answers  to  the 
Pers.  Jemshit,  Zend.  Timo.  Tama  sends  his  messengers,  who 
conduct  to  his  dreary  dwelling,  Kuruinge  1296.  1360.  1643. 
Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  2,  101 ;  conf.  the  death-angels,  Rosenöl  1,  56-7, 
the  angel  of  death  and  destroying  angel  (p.  1182).  How  the 
Tartars  keep  off  the  angel  of  death  is  told  by  K.  Schlözer  p.  32-3. 
Hermes  with  his  wand  drives  the  souls  of  the  suitors  to  the 
asphodel  mead.  Od.  24,  1 — 14.  99 — 101.     As  Hermes  is  sent  to 

men,  so  is  Iris  to  women. Death  drags  men  away  from  their 

houses,  their  buildings  :  thus  Protesilaos  leaves  his  widow  a  half- 
finished  house,  56/A09  i7/«T€Xij9,  H.  2,  701.  Apollo  and  Artemis 
come  regularly  and  kill  off  the  old  people  with  painiesa  darts, 
ayayoi^  ßeKUairi,  Od.  15,  410-1  ;  t^k  ßaiXev  Idprefju^  lojfiaipa 
15,478;  alhe  fioi  &9  fiaXaxov  Bavarov  iropoi  lAprcfJn^  arfvij  18, 
202.  20,  60-1.  80.  Cliaron  ferries  over  the  water;  so  the  devil 
is  repres.  with  an  oar  in  his  hand,  Woeste  p.  49.  '  Valien  in  des 
Todes  wäge,'  balance.  Warn.  1650;  *  M  des  Todes  wäge  sweben,' 

be  poised  3318. Death  is  sent  by  Ood :  Got  der  sende  an 

minen  leiden  man  den  T6t\  MS.  1,  81*;  'sin  wip  diu  schriet 
w&fen  üf  den  Tot,  er  si  entsläfen  daz  er'n  niht  welle  besten,'  cries 
fie  upon  D.,  he  must  have  gone  to  sleep,  that  he  won't  tackle  the 
man,  Teichner  75 ;  d6  ergreif  in  der  T6t,  d6  er  im  am  zuokunji 
enbot  (while  he  to  him  his  arrival  made  known),  s6  daz  er  in 
geleite,  Greg;  20.  He  knocks  at  the  door :  bereite  ze  Aftuonne 
deme  klopphaere,  Uolr.  1329;  so  in  Bemo,  'ut  pulsanti  posset 
aperire.^  He  comes  as  a  young  man  :  der  jungelinc,  der  geheizen 
ist  T6t,  Ls.  2,  373.  The  Lapland  Yabmen  akka,  uxor  vel  avia 
mortis,  sits  in  a  subterr,  cave,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  divine 
being,  Lindahl's  Lex.  82^ ;  ich  selbe  sol  hin  in  daz  lu}l,  Fi-aueol. 
114,  8;  des  todes  hole  (p.  853,  Gossip  Death's  cavern). 
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p.  842.]  With  mors  conf.  Zend,  nierethyu,  Bopp's  Comp.  Gr. 
46 ;  schmerz,  smart  is  expl.  differently  by  Benfey  2,  89.  A  Norse 
word  for  dead  is  ddinn  (p.  453  end);  conf.  Finn.  Tuoni=  mora, 
Plato;  Twmen  koira,  death's  dog  =  dragonfly;  Tuonela^orcus. 
Prass.  gallcLSi  niors  (the  Lith.  galas,  finis  ?).  Esth.  »iArm  =  mors, 
Finn,  surma.  Hung,  haldlj  Finn,  kuolema,  Yotiak  huhm,  Lapp. 
yabmen.  Death  is  the  brother  of  Sleep^  who  is  also  personified  : 
the  dead  sleep.  It  is  said  of  the  dead  vala :  sefrattu  fyrri,  Sram. 
95^;  KotßiijaaTo  yaXKcov  virvov,  II.  II,  241.  As  sleep  is  called 
the  sandmaUj  death  is  in  Esth.  called  earthmati,  sandman,  liwa 
annus  J  Sand- Jack,  liwa  peter,  Sand-peter;  conf.  Alf.  Maury's  Da 
personnage  de  la  mort,  Bevae  Arch.  4th  year,  pp.  305 — 339. 

p.  844.]  Death  comes  creeping :  mors  obrepit,  PI.  Pseud,  ii. 
3,  20;  mors  imminet,  et  tacito  clam  venit  ilia  pede,  Tib.  i.  10, 
34;  d&  kam  der  Tot  als  ein  diep,  u.  stal  dem  reinen  wtbe  daz 
leben  fiz  ir  übe,  Wigal.  8032 ;  der  Tot  kumt  gesli4:hen  als  ein  diep, 
Cato  397  (mutspelli  also  thiof  ferit.  Hei.  133,  4);  der  Tdt 
ersliehet,  wins  by  stealth.  Warn.  3109 ;  der  tot  hat  mich  erslichen, 
Hugdietr.  Fromm.  5;  er  ist  mir  na'  geslichen  (crept  after),  der 
mich  kan  machen  bla  (blue),  Muskatbl.  18,  36;  der  T.  sUcht 
vaste  herein,  Steph.  Stofi.  174 ;  daz  euch  nicht  ubersleiche  der  T. 
mit  seim  gereusch,  Wolkenst.  31.  M.  Nethl. :  Srt  die  Döt  belope, 
Maerl.  8,  191.  Dir  ist  vil  nahe  der  T6t,  Ksrchr.  5084.  11298; 
conf.  AS.  nea-laecan  (Suppl.  to  846  end) ;  swie  mir  der  T.  uf 

dem  rücken  waere,  on  my  back,  MS.  2,  46^. Death  is  invoked 

by  men  weary  of  life :  er  rief  (cried)  nach  dem  t6de,  Ksrchr. 
1724;  T6t,  kvm  u.  toete  mich!  Dioclet.  4732 ;  nun  him  Tot! 
Hartm.  1,  büchl.  292 ;  hum  Dot  1  Mar.  kl.,  after  Arnold  28.  440  ; 
conf.  iKOiro»  fi^po^,  Aesch.  Suppl.  804 ;  0  Yama,  come,  release 
me,  Holtzm.  Kur.  723;  kom  T.,  brich  mir  daz  herz  enzwei, 
Hagen's  Gres.  Abent  1,  301 ;  w6  dir  T.,  kum  her,  u.  nim  uns  alle 
hin,  Mai  150,  12.  355,  4.  162,  4.  164,  13.  178,  27;  recipe  me  ad 
te,  mors,  amicum  et  benevolum,  Plaut.  Cistell.  iii.  9 ;  nu  kum, 
grimmeclicher  T.,  u.  rihte  Goto  von  uns  beiden,  MS.  1,17^;  kum 
ein  kleines  tödelein,  u.  für  mich  balde  yon  hinnen,  Bergreien 
84;  wo  bist  so  lang,  du  grimmer  T.  ?  komb  1  H.  Sachs  iii.  1, 
227^;  0  mors,  cur  mihi  se^^a  venis  ?  Prop.  iii.  4,  34,  conf.  Soph. 
Philoct.  796;  riep  om  die  ddt,  dat  si  qiuime,  Lanc.  35711 ;  dat  se 
<len  d6d  beide  schulden  unde  baden,  dat  he  nihtefisumede  (delay). 
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wen  dat  he  queme,  nnde  on  (fr.  them)  dat  levend  to  hand  neme, 
Everh.  Gandersh.  487* ;  weiz  Grot,  her  Tot,  ir  muezet  Iter,  Apollon. 
235 ;  nim  mich  T.,  brich  T.  min  herze !  Altd.  bl.  1,  288-9 ;  6wS 
T.,  wes  mid  est  (shnnnest)  du  ?  Ls.  1,  99  ;  wo  T.,  zwiu  sparst  da 
mich  ?  Mai  43,  10.  W.  v.  Bheinaa  190*;  eia  T.,  mohtes  du  mich 
getoeten  I  Steph.  Stofl.  181 ;  wallan  Dae'S,  wela  Dae-S,  |7at  }fn 
me  n'elt  fordemen,  Kg  Leir  160,  20;  he  dex,  la  mort  m^envaie! 

Guitecl.  2,   148;   T.,   nu  öuge  dich!     Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  300. 

Death  comes  to  give  warning ;  he  may  come  to  terms  or  be  put 
off  the  first  two  times,  but  not  the  third.  Similar  to  the  tale  in 
Straparola  4,  5  is  that  of  Pikollos,  Hanusch  p.  218.  Death  siht 
an,  looks  at  a  man.  Warn.  28 ;  he  beckons  or  points,  BuTs  Adam, 
1421. 

Death  takes  men  away,  like  Hild  and  Gnnd  (p.  422)  :  din  kint 
füeret  hin  des  Todes  wint,  Warn.  1648 ;  daz  in  der  T.  h&t  hin 
genomen,  Ulr.  Trist.  20.  Frib.  Trist.  32 ;  Secundillen  het  der  T. 
genomen,  Parz.  822,  20;  der  T.  hat  mich  begriffen  (gripped), 
Hugdietr.  Oechsle  10;  6  iz  der  T.  begrife,  Diemer  848,  9;  Ab 
ergreif  den  vater  euch  der  T.,  Gregor.  1 9 ;  begrift  inch  da  der 
T.  413 ;  Den  hat  der  T.  verzimmert,  boxed  up,  Suchenw.  16, 
167;  des  Todes  zimmer  19,  17 ;  conf.  diap  dödes  dalu  (Snppl.  to 
803)  ;  tödes  muor^  Türl.  Wh.  16\  Death,  like  the  devil,  has  jaws, 
a  throat,  to  devour  with :  Valien  in  des  Todes  giel  (gullet) ,  Earl 
72* ;  si  liefen  dem  Tod  in  den  rächen  (ran  into  the  jaws,  Theiln. 
der  Serben  (?)  p.  23  (yr.  1685) ;  conf.  '  ir  welt  in  gewissen  toi,' 
certain  death,  Wigal.  6061 ;  in  den  t6t  riten  6153;  we  say  'den. 
in  den  tod  gehn.' 

p.  845.]  Death  rides,  as  the  dead  lover  fetches  his  bride  away 
on  horseback,  Hpt's  Altd.  bl.  1,  177.  Miillenh.  no.  224;  and  so 
far  back  as  Saem.  168** :  mal  er  mer  at  rtfa  roShar  brautir,  IXr 
salgofnir  sigrj^io"?  veki  (ere  the  cock  crows) ;  conf.  des  Todes  vnp, 
Engelh.  3402  n. ;  ich  gezime  dir  (I  suit  thee)  wol  ze  toibe,  Er. 
5896.  Like  the  Schleswig  Hel  (Miillenh.  no.  335),  Wode  also  and 
the  wild  hunter  ride  on  a  three-legged  horse ;  Wode  catches  the 
subterraneans,  ties  them  together  by  their  hairs,  and  lets  them 
hang  on  each  side  of  his  horse,  Miillenh.  p.  373.  On  Boeotian 
tombstones  the  dead  man  stands  beside  the  horse,  with  the  in- 
scription :  ^pä)9  %ai/>6,  K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesd.  alterth.  §  16, 
20.     Charos  ranges  the  babes  on  his  saddle,  see  GDS.  140-1. 
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p.  846.]  Death  takes  prisoners.  Yama  leads  away  the  mem- 
nikin  he  has  polled  ont  of  the  dying  man^  tisd  to  a  rope  which  he 
carries  abont^  Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  1^  64-5.  Bochholz  1^  89  ;  ob  mich 
der  Tot  enbindet,  Wh.  68,  22.  Death  throws  his  net  over  us, 
Steph.  Stofi.  174;  in  des  T6des  vallen  (snares)  beklemmet, 
Mart.  11^;  kämen  zao  des  T6des  valle,  Livl.  1808;  in  des  Tddes 
läge  (ambush),  Kl.  1366;  der  T6t  im  daz  leben  stal,  Ottoc.  86»; 
die  in  (fr.  them)  het  der  T.  verstolen,  Wigal.  9213 ;  in  het  vil 
nach  (well-nigh)  der  bitter  T.  mit  stner  kraft  gezücket  hin  (tugged 
away)  5956;  stn  leben  het  gezücket  der  T.  5129;  der  T.  zücket 
(rhy.  niderbücket),  Wolkenst.  31 ;  unz  si  der  T.  ersnellet  (till 
d.  snaps  her  up),  Hpt's  Ztschr.  7,  331 ;  der  T.  h&t  mich 
ergangen f  Ecke  58;  do  nu  der  T.  her  drangt  St.  Louis  60,  17; 
thaz  tod  uns  bus  gi-angti,  bus  näher  uns  gifiangi,  0.  iii.  24,  14, 
i.e.  brought  us  to  such  straits,  so  nearly  caught  us;  der  Tod 
ravscht  her  behend,  r.  durch  die  hechen  her,  B.  Waldis  149*.  163*. 
Death  as  conqueror  stands  over  the  prostrate  dying  man  :  des 
Tot  gestet  über  in  selben,  Pfaffenleben  33;  conf.  Dietr.  1669:  die 
sine  (his  men)  stuonden  über  in.  The  dying  have  fallen  due  to 
Death,  become  his  men  ;  hence  we  say  '  ein  mann  (ein  hind)  des 
Todes ' :  sonst  war  er  ein  m^nn  des  Todes,  Zehn  eben  p.  226 ; 
conf.  Dödis  vuoter  (food)  werden,  IJundgr.  2,  108;  des  Todes 
spil  (sport),   Wigal.  10743,  den  T6t  lohen  (with  fortifications), 

ibid. The  dying  man  wrestles  with  D.,  Sanders  p.  44;  mit 

dem  grimmen  Tode  rane,  Servat.  1771;  mit  dem  T.  h&t  ainen 
gera/nc,  Warn.  174  (the  devil  wrestles  too:  mit  wem  die  tievel 
haben  ge^-un^en.  Renn.  10727) ;  überwunden  (vanquished)  sich 
dem  Tode  ergeben,  (surrender),  WigaL  7662.  Death  is  armed: 
A.S.  wiga  wsölglfre.  Cod.  Exon.  231,  8;  vnga  nealaeceiS  164,  4 ; 
dead' nealaectCf  stop  stalgongum  strong  and  hre'Se  170,  17;  wir 
ligend  auf  des  Todes  spiez  (spear),  Bing  253.  He  shoots  arrows, 
like  Charos  (Kindt  1849  p.  17)  :  wceUpilum,  Cod.  Bxon.  171,  16, 
wceUstraslum  179,  11 ;  üf  in  sleif  des  Todes  ha^gel  (hail),  G.  schm. 
158 ;  in  hat  benomen  des  Todes  schür,  Wh.  256,  6.  He  is  a 
hunter,  MSH.  3,  177*.  He  is  likened  to  a  thorn  :  darinne  der  tdt 
als  ein  dorn  in  dem  Meien  blüete,  Wigal.  7628.  He  has  a  legal 
claim  upon  man :  gait  der  dot  haer  scout  (solvit  morti  debitum), 
Maerl.  1,  430 ;  we  say  '  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.' 

p.  847.]     Death  has  an  army :  '  der  Tdt  fuort  in  die  gemeinen 
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vari,^  the  common  journey,  Ottoc.  86^ ;  '  der  T.  gebiutet  sine  ier- 
vart/  army's  march,  BarL  397,  32.  His  badge,  his  iaoen  (SappL 
to  200),  is  the  pallid  hne:  des  Tddes  zeichen  in  liehter  varufe, 
Nib.  928,  3.  2006,  1;  des  T.  z.  wirt  schin  (is  displayed)  in 
swarz-gelber  varwe.  Warn.  128 ;  des  T.  ^100  (yellow),  MS.  2, 
166^.  Those  who  are  veig,  fey,  may  thus  be  known,  Belg.  mas. 
5,  lis.  On  the  contrary,  in  Wigal.  6151,  a  red  cloth  tied  to  a 
spear  betokens  that  a  man  shall  ride  to  his  death  that  day : 

An  ein  sper  man  im  do  bant 
einen  samet  der  was  rot ; 
daz  bezeichent  daz  er  in  den  tot 
des  tages  riten  soldo. 

Proserpine  devotes  the  dying  to  Orcns  by  cutting  a  lock  of  hair 
off  them: 

Nondam  illi  flavnm  Proserpina  vertice  crinetn 

abstulerat,  Stygioqne  caput  damnavenU  Oreo,     Jßn.  4,  693. 

Iris  is  sent  down  to  Dido : 

Devolat,  et  supra  caput  astitit:  'Hune  [crinem]  ego  Diti 

sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solve' 

Sic  ait,  et  dextra  erineiü  secai,  omnis  et  una 

dilapsus  calor,  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessit.        ^n.  4,  702. 

p.  848.]  Death  mows,  Lett,  nahwe  |4av],  Bergm.  69;  des 
Todes  sichel,  Wolkenst.  278.  He  is  a  sitheman,  Shah-nameh| 
V.  Gorres  1,  105*6 ;  oonf.  the  3  maidens  that  mow  the  people 
down  with  their  sithes,  Kulda  in  D^Elv.  110. 

p.  849.]  Death  is  commonly  called  the  grim,  Diemer  87,  9. 
14.  Servat.  1771-92.  Hahn's  Strieker  11;  der  T&t  in  mit 
grimme  suochte,  Diut.  1,  407 ;  '  der  grimme  tot,'  the  name  of  a 
sword,  MSH.  8,  236»;  der  grimnucltche  t6t,  Hagen's  Ges.  Abent 
1,  300;  der  arge  tot,  Ernst  1954;  der  übel  tod,  der  büter,  Bing 
6^,12.  54V26.  Fr.  'male  mort;'  es  ist  niht  wirsers  danne  der 
tot.  Er.  7935 ;  der  leide  dot,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  2,  197  (like  the  devil)  ; 
die  ftlle  D6t,  Maeri.  2,  133;  der  gewisse  T6t,  Helbl.  1,  109. 
Wi^.  6061.  6132  ;  er  was  des  geicissen  Todes,  Diemer  218, 14; 
'  geicis  sam  der  Tot,'  sure  as  d.,  Lanx.  53dl ;  jft  loew^ic  rehte  alsavh 
den  T.,  Flore  8756 ;  ich  wda  ex  wdrez  (irue)  als  den  T.,  Trist. 
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119.  17751.  19147.  Ulr.  Trist.  1964;  der  gemeine  T.,  Hahn  78, 
20.  91,48.  Greg.  8769.  Scliwabensp.  p.  179;  dw  gemeinliche 
T.,  Klage  534 ;  Odvaro^  ofioio^,  Od.  3,  236 ;  qui  omnes  manet, 
conf.  Etr.  Mantus  fr.  manere,  Gerh.  pp.  1 7.  56. 

p.  850.]  Dominus  Blicero  is  called  Bleker  in  Coremans  109; 
dass  euch  der  blichars  reatl  Garg.  134^;  der  blasse  menschen- 
frass  (pale  man-moncher),  Fleming  p.  142  ;  oar  knöchler,  knoch- 
enmann.  Bony.  Death  was  depicted  with  frightfal  aspect :  an 
sinem  Schilde  was  der  Tot  gemdlt  vil  grusenliche,  Wigal.  2998 ; 
conf.  des  Todes  sehüd-gemaele,  Tit.  2689,  the  Harii  (p.  950),  and 
the  death's-head  hussars.  On  the  tomb  near  Camae  the 
skeletons  are  put  in  a  dancing  posture,  Olfers  in  Abh.  der  Acad. 
'30,  pp.  15.  19—22. 

p.  852.]  'Friend  Hain  is  not  so  easy  to  buy  oS/  Hans  Wurst 
doktor  nolens  volens,  Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1779,  p.  39;  'and  there 
Friend  Häyn  did  the  sexton  a  kindness,'  viz.  his  wife  dies  in 
childbed,  Kindleben,  Wilib.  Schluterius,  Halle  1779,  p.  114. 
Jean  Paul  uses  the  word  in  Q.  Fixlein  p.  170,  and  Lessing  12, 
505  (yr.  1778).  But  I  now  find  in  EgenolPs  Sprichw.  bl.  32 1»» 
(under  '  sawr  sehen ') :  '  he  looks  sour,  he  looks  like  Renn  the 
devil.'  The  other  phrases  are  all  borr.  fr.  Seb.  Frank ;  this  one 
is  peculiar  to  Egenolf  s  collection.     Conf.  '  Heintze  Pik,  de  dood,' 

V.  d.  Bergh  155. Death  stretches  the  limbs :  als  sie  der  Tdt 

gestracte,  Ernst  3011 ;  Odvaro^  ravrfKeyrj^y  laying  out  at  length. 
Od.  3,  238.  11,  171  seq.;  'an  deme  Strecke-foisze,'  a  place, 
Arnsb.  Urk.  no.  493,  yr.  1319.  Blechezahn  is  also  in  Fleming 
p.  424. 

p.  85 i.]  Similar  to  the  expression  in  H.  Sachs,  but  not  so 
figurative,  is  the  phrase :  '  der  t6t  uns  zucke  daz  leben,'  jerks  the 
life  fr.  us,  Benn.  20389.  Hagen's  Ges.  Ab.  1,  299.  On  the  Zt/e- 
candle,  see  Wackemagel  in  Haupt  6,  280 — 4;  daz  leben  ist 
unstaete,  wan  ez  e^'leschet  der  Tot  als  ein  lieht,  Altd.  bl.  2,  122 ; 
the  devil  (here  meaning  death)  is  to  come  for  a  man  when  a 
wax-taper  has  burnt  down,  Müllenh.  p.  180.  On  the  torch  of  Eros 
(whose  other  attribute,  like  Death's,  is  the  bow),  and  on  his 
relation  to  Psyche,  see  Gerhard's  Bros  pp.  5.  15.  32.     KM.*  3, 

70. Death  is  a  godfather;    see  also  Phil.  v.  Sittew.  2,  673-4. 

Iq  the  same  way  the  hoberges-gubbe,  the  man  of  the  mountain 
(miner?)  is  asked  to  be  godfather  (p.  189)^  Müllenh.  p.  289  [In 
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Sbaksp.  the  jnry  who  convict  are  godfathers].  As  a  godfather, 
it  matters  mach  whether  yoa  stand  at  the  head  or  foot :  kopp* 
vaddeVj  stert-vadder,  Schütze  4,  194-5.  The  Slav,  story  of 
Oodmother  Smrt  in  WolPs  Ztschr.  1,  262-3  may  be  conf.  with 
our  märchen  of  Oevatter  Tod,  EM.  no.  44  and  note.  On  ihe 
life-or-death-giving  look  of  the  bird  charadriusj  see  Plat«  Sympos. 
V.  7,  2.     Physiol,  in  Karajan  p.  104. 

p.  855.]  On  the  märchen  of  Death  and  Jack  Player,  see  Pref. 
xvi.  xli.  The  Lith.  Welnas  is  called  in  Lasicz  48  vielona,  dens 
animaram.  Beside  the  Finn.  Tuoni,  there  is  mentioned  a  death- 
god  Kalma,  Schott's  Kallervo  pp.  218.  235. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
DESTINY  AND  WELL-BEING. 

p.  856  n.]  The  Gothic  iov feige,  fey,  is  dauß^ublis  {eTrtOavaTios:), 
conf.  ON.  dauff  yfli,  morticiniam.  Faeges  forSsKS,  moribandi 
decessus.  Cod.  Exon.  182,  34;  wyrd  ne  meahte  in  fa^um  leng 
feor  gehealdan  165,  18.  Die  vege  ddt,  Earel  2,  733;  veige  eben 
todt,  Klage  536-9.  1304 ;  sit  lie  man  bi  den  veigen  vil  der  pfafien 
üf  dem  sande  (left  with  the  dying  many  priests),  Gadr.  915,  4; 
si  was  ze  früeje  leider  veige,  Flore  2163;  d&  vielen  (fell)  die 
veigen,  Ksrchr.  4909.  7078 ;  d&  gelAgen  die  veigen,  5247.  7803 ; 
'  die  veghe  es,  hie  meet  ter  monde,'  who  fey  is,  mast  to  monld, 
Walew.  3876 ;  ni  si  man  nihein  s6feigi  (no  mortal),  0.  i.  11,  10; 
dd.  was  der  veige  vanden  (foand,  hit).  Trist.  403,  8;  conf.  der 
veige  rise  401,  18;  ir  sit  veige  gewesen,  Wien,  merfart  410.  438; 
nnz  der  man  niht  veige  en-ist,  so  emeret  in  vil  kleiner  list  (so 
long  as  he  is  not  fey,  a  little  skill  will  set  him  np),  Iw.  1299. 

p.  857.]  Destiny  rales  over  the  highest  of  gods :  irrrep  Be  rijq 
Ke<l>a\r]^  Tov  2lu>9  etaiv  ^flpav  xal  Molpai,  Pans.  i.  40,  3.  It  is 
expr.  by  the  following  terms  :  ON.  shop  16t  hon  vaza,  Saam. 
249^.,  OS.  giscapu  mahtig  gimanodun,  Hel.  10,  18;  thin  berhtun 
giscapu  gimanodun  11,  17;  regano-giscapu  gimanodun  103,  3; 
conf.  torbtlico  tidi  gimanodun  3,  11.     Dan.  den  kranke  skjebne, 

DV.  1,  123;  conf.  den  kranke  lykke  1,  195. ON.  örlög,  OHG. 

vrlac,  MHG.  urliuge,  urlouc,  Gramm.  2,  790;  vorn  nü  endat  J>aa 
alög,  Hervarars.  p.  488 ;  and  the  Sax.  compds  orlag-huila,  orleg- 
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hmiL ^MHG.  wil'Saelde :  diu  wilsaelde  ie  muoz  irg&n,  Ksrchr. 

3493.  3535;  conf.  3122-5.  3130.  Lanz.  1602.  Fundgr.  1,  398; 
ein  übel  unlsaelde,  Ksrchr.  1757.  Also  the  nncompounded  mle  : 
so  hab  dia  ivile  nndanc !  Biter.  11933;  stn  wile  und  sin  tac^ 
Ksrchr.  3557;  ^wile  a.  stunde  walzent  al-umbe^'  fate  and  the 
hour  roll  round,  3660.  3587.     We  say  'his  hour  has  struck.' 

p.  858.]  The  hour  of  birth  and  destiny  is  determined  on  by 
night :  ndtt  var  t  boe,  nornir  qvämo^  ]7ar  er  au'Slingi  aldr  umsköpo, 
SaBm.  149^;  diu  mir  wart  bescheiden  (she  was  destined  for  me) 
von  den  nahtweiden,  d6  si  firste  wart  geborn,  Krone  4840. 

Even  in  early  times  destiny  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  gods : 

2r€V9  S'  aVTO^  V€ßl€l,  6\ßoV  ^OXv/J/TTlO^  avOpcOTTOiaiV 

i<r0Xjo2^  iJSi  tcaKoia-iv,  07ra>9  idiXpaiv»  exdoT^,     Od.  6,  188. 

scoKt)  21(09  alaa.    Od.  9.  55. 

avepo^  <p  re  Kpovlcov 

oKßov  eiriKKdxTQ  yafieovTi  re  yiyvofiev^  re.     Od.  4,  207. 

ov  ßioi  roioOrov  iTri/cXtacap  deol  Skßop.     Od.  3.  208. 

&9  yap  oi  eTri/ckao-ev  rd  ye  Baifuov,     Od.  1 6,  64. 

The  last  three  passages  have  ernKkadw  (I  spin  for)«  the  term 
gener.  used  of  the  Fates. 

p.  859.]  The  weighing  of  destinies,  performed  by  Zeus  in  the 
Iliad,  Ib  called  'weighing  of  souls'  by  Welcker,  Cycl.  2,  189,  just 
what  Christian  legend  ascribes  to  St.  Michael : 

Sant  Michel  richtet  M  stn  w&ge  (holds  up  his  balance), 
und  henket  sich  der  välant  dran  (though  the  devil  hangs  on), 
doch  schaffet  er  niht,  der  swarze  man, 
wan  sin  sleeken  ist  umbsus  (his  trickery  is  in  vain) . 

Conr.  V.  Dankrotsch.  Namenb.  118.     Berthold  p.  17. 

p.  860.]  The  stars  have  fnfluence  esp.  on  birth :  tam  grave 
sidus  habenti,  Ov.  Trist,  v.  10,  45;  vanar-stiarna  flaug.  ^  var 
ec  foeddr,  burt  frä  briosti  mer.  hätt  at  hun  Ü6,  hvergi  settiz,  svä 
hau  maetti  hvild  hafa,  Ssem.  126^ ;  'because  their  star  is  at  heat, 
or  it  has  cooled  doton  (versauset)/  Phil.  v.  Sittew.  Soldatenl.  p.m. 
149.  Other  omens  attending  the  conception  and  birth  of  a  child 
are  mentioned  in  Pref.  zliv.  xlv. 

p.  862.]  In  the  unavoidableness  of  fate  there  is  something 
cruel  and  grudging.    The  luckiest  and  best  men  perish  at  last : 
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ßJt  sturbens  jamerliche  von  zweier  edelen  frouwen  nit  (women's 
jealouay),  Nib.  6,  4;  wie  liebe  mit  leide  ze  jungest  Idnen  han(\Gve 
may  reward  with  woe  at  last)  17,  3 ;  als  ie  dia  liebe  leiäs  ze  aller- 
jungiete  gü  (tarn  to  woe)  231 5 ;  sd  koma  mein  eptir  munulS,  S»m. 
1 29* ;  conf.  these  views  of  the  world's  rewards,  and  Lahrs'  Vom 

neide  p.  149. To  the  possession  of  costlg  things  is  attached 

misfortune  and  ruin.  In  the  tale  of  Tyrfing  it  is  the  splendid 
sword  that  kills;  conf.  the  fatal  sword  (p.  205).  So  the  horse  of 
Sejanns  proved  a  fatal  steed,  Grellias  3,  9.  Lehrs'  Vom  neide 
p.  154.  To  the  same  category  belong  the  Nihelung^s  hoard,  the 
alraun  and  gallows-man  (p.  513  n.).  And  a  union  with  goddesses 
and  fays  makes  men  unhappy  (p.  393). 

The  Norse  fatalism  comes  out  in  :  '  ingen  man  ar  starkare  an 
sitt  öde/  no  man  is  stronger  than  his  fate,  Sv.  folks.  1,  228.  In 
Veatergötland  and  Schonen  they  say :  det  var  hanom  odt,  GDS. 
125-6.  M.  Neth.  dat  stn  «ai,  dat  moe^  sin,  Karel  2,  1561.  MHG. 
poets  have:  daz  geschach  u.  muose  sin,  Türl.  Wh.  29*;  wan  ez 
salt  et  sin,  Parz.  42,  6 ;  ez  muoz  also  toesen,  Nib.  1482,  1 ;  swaz 
geschehen  sol,  daz  geschiht,  Urstende  104,  48.  Helmbr.  168-3. 
OS.  that  it  scolda  giwerihan  sd,  bethin  ni  mahtun  si  is  bemithan 
(avoid),  Hel.  150,  19.   152,  4.   Pr.  tot  avenra  ce  quen  doit  avenir, 

Garin  2,  201. AS.  n'ass  ic  faege  JA  git  (I  was  not  fey  yet), 

Beow.  4289 ;  conf.  '  ez  sterbent  wan  (none  but)  die  veigen  die 
doch  vil  lihte  heime  da  muosen  sterben.  Tit.  1799;  nieman 
fiterben  mac  (can  die),  unz  im  kumt  sin  tester  tac,  EH.  103 ;  nieman 

ersterben  mac,  6  im  kumt  sin  endes-tac,  Lanz.  1613. ^Bgo  vero 

nihil  impossibile  arbitror,  sed  utcunque  fata  decreverunt  ita  cuncta 
mortalibus  evenire,  Apul.  p.  m.  87;  mir  geschiht  niht,  wan  mir 
geschaffen  ist,  ez  muoz  nu  sin,  MSH.  3,  80 ;  ist  ez  dir  beschaffen, 
Helmbr.  1297  ;  muoz  ez  wesen,  u.  ist  dir  beschaffen,  Laber  p.  200; 
sei  es  uns  mit  heil  beschaffen,  Wolkenst.  1 78 ;  beschaffene  glück, 

Ambras,  lied.  p.  224-5-7. ^Mir  ist  niht  beaht,  Flore  1184;  dia 

ist  dir  erahtöt  (intended),  Griesh.  2,  18 ;  dem  si  rehte  erahtoi  ist 

2,  19. Ih  ward  giboran  zi  thiu,  0.  iv.  21,  80;  wer  zuo  drin 

helbling  ist  geborn,  Diut.  1,  325;  ze  drin  seherpJien  gebom,  Rena 
15886 ;  dur  sanc  (for  song)  bin  ich  gebom,  MS.  1,  53*  ;  er  wart 
zer  fluht  nie  gehorn,  Wh.  463,  19;  ich  wart  in  dine  helfe  erbom, 
Tit.  72,  4 ;  Christianchen  ist  nicht  fur  mich  geboren.  Geliert  3, 
168.    We  say ;  es  ist  mir  angeboren. ^Til  lykke  lagt,  DV.  3, 5; 
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Dan.  'er  det  saa  läget,  saa  faaer  det  saa  blive';  ez  gSt  keinem 
anders  dan  im  wirt  üfgeleit,  Mich.  Beham's  Vom  nnglaaben  4 

[necessity  is  laid  -upon  me,  1  Cor.  9,  16]. '  Swaz  dir  enteile  is 

get&n,  des  enwirt  dir  niht  benomen/  you  canH  fail  to  have,  En. 
82,  6.  87,  21.  117,  1  ;  deme  si  beschert  was,  &  si  wnrde  gebom,, 
En.  3993  :  nieraan  gelonben  sol  an  daz  wort '  ez  ist  ime  beschert/ 
Grermania  3,  233*;  dem  galgen  besdiert,  Renn.  16815;  6st  iu 
beschert,  n.  en-mac  niht  anders  sin,  Flore  4588;  nns  wirdet 
cnuogiz  kespirre  ioh  peskerit  N.  Arist.,  besJcerit  unde  beskibet  94 ; 
waz  ist  ans  beiden  beschert  n.  bescheiden,  Herb.  14054.     We  say : 

es   ist    mir    beschieden,   verhängt,   bestimmt,    geschickt. Lith. 

lemtas,  ordained;  was  einem  geordnet  sei,  dem  entrinne  man 
nicht,  GotthelTs  Erz.  1,  292 ;  es  sei  so  geordnet,  n.  was  sein  moss, 
muss  sein  1,  284;  zugeschrempt,  Keisersb.  Von  konfieuten  89^. 

Geistl.  lewe  50*;  ez  ist  mir  sus  gewant,P&rz.  11,  8. More 

antiqae  are  the  phrases  : 

QU  yap  7ra)9  Karaivaofieff  äyyifievoL  irep 

et^jiiSao  Bo/JMV^,  rrplv  fiopaifiov  l^fiap  iiriXOr^,     Od.  10,  174. 

^Ipav  S'  oirLvd  ^rifu  7r€<f>vyfiivov  cfifievai  avSp&v.     II.  6,  488. 

AS.  g»  pk  wyrd  sw&  hio  scel,  Beow.  905 ;  s6  habed  im  wurd- 
giscapu  Metod  gimarcod.  Hei.  4,  13,  conf.  18,  10.     45,  14. 

p.  863.]  Weal  and  luck  are  all  bnt  personified  in  the  phrases : 
kom,  glück,  xl  schlag*  mit  häufen  drein,  Docen's  Mise.  1,  279; 
ein  garten,  den  glück  n.  heil  buwet,  Mohr  reg.  v.  Frauenbr.  no. 
386,  yr.  1434 ;  heil,  toalde  iz  I  Diut.  1,  353  ;  des  helfe  mir  gelücke  1 
Nib.  1094,  4 ;  mine  helps  God  ende  goet  geval !  Walew.  286 ; 
an^s  mi  God  ende  goed  geval  I  Karel  2,  3609;  mln  heil,  nu  linge 
(prosper)!  Altsw.  14,  31.  96,  4;  Silvio  volgete  gröz  heil,  En. 
13138;  die  wile  (meanwhile)  sin  heil  vor  gienc,  7251 ;  to  snatch 
the  lack  that  was  going  to  another,  Unw.  dokt  358 ;  those  that 
lack  pipes  to  may  dance,  Doceti's  Misc.  1,  282  ;  when  God  and 
good  lack  greet  him,  Simpl.  1,  536;    daz  in  daz  heil  verfluochet 

(curses  him),  Hartm.  1,  biichl.  782. Without  personification  : 

6i  liezen  die  yart  an  ein  heil,  3297 ;  waere  daz  an  minem  heile, 
MS.  1,  193**;  vart  inwer  sträze  (go  your  way)  mit  guotem  heile, 
Iw.  832 ;  ze  heile  komen,  MS.  1,  75*;  heiles  vurt  waten  (wade 
the  ford  of),  Suchenw.  miii.  35;  guotes  ma^nes  heil,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  2, 179;  ich  trowe  mime  heile,  Nib.  2102,  4;  mime  heile 
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ich  gar  verteile,  MS.  1^  83^ ;  da  mäht  min  heil  erwenden  (canst 
thwart),  Walth.  60,  18;  ich  danke  's  mime  heile.  Nib.  1938,  4; 
conf.  min  saelde  si  verwdzen  (carsed  be),  Mai  174,  4;  min  saelde 
ich  verfluoche,  Flore  1182 ;   ich  ziuhe  ez  üf  (I  lay  it  all  apon) 

die  8.  min,  Lanz.  3162 ;  doch  zürn  ich  an  die  s.  min  4300. 

More  peculiar  are :  '  wünschet  daz  mir  ein  heil  gevalle/  befall, 
Walth.  115,  5;  conf.  M.Neth.  gheval,  lack,  Huyd.  sab.  y.,  and 
oar  Veldeke's  'daz  si  mßre  (increase)  min  geval*  1,  21*;  des 
heiles  slüzzel  (key)  in  verspart  freade,  Altd.  bl.  2,  236 ;  verlorn 
het  er  daz  heil,  Alex.  3389.  '  Wünschen  heiles  vunt/  a  find  of 
lack,  Altd.  bl.  1,  339.  MS.  2,  190».  MSH.  1,  357\  Mai  64,  10. 
Haupt  7,  117;    heile  bruoder,  fröiden  vunt,  Dietr.  drach.  303^; 

der  Saelden  vunt,  MSH.  1,  359* ;  glückes  vunt  351**. Glück, 

heil  and  saelde  are  named  side  by  side :  doch  so  was  geludee  a. 
Sifrides  heil,  Nib.  569,  2 ;  hdli  joh  salida,  0.  Ladw.  5 ;  man 
saget  von  glucke  a.  von  salden,  Herb.  6770;  so  moht  ime  gelUcke 
n.  heil  u.  saelde  u.  ere  Afrisen,  Walth.  29,  31 ;  gelücke  inch  müeze 
saelden  wem  (may  fortune  grant),  Parz.  431,  15.  Oelucke  is 
distinguished  fr.  heil,  Herb.  3238.  15465;  conf.  rvxv»  /M></)a, 
eifiapfiivff,  Lucian  3,  276 ;  dea  Fortuna,  PI,  Pseud,  ii.  3,  IS. 

There  is  a  white  fortune  and  a  black,  a  bright  and  a  dark :  thia 
berhtun  giscapu,  Hel.  11, 16.  23, 17 ;  }?&  bearhtan  gescceß,  C»dm. 
273,  20. 

Eia,  glücke  !     eia,  heil ! 

nu  h&st  du  mir  daz  swarze  teil  (black  side) 

allenthalben  zuo  gekart  (toward  me  tamed) ; 

mir  sint  die  unzen  wege  verspart  (barred), 

d&  ich  wilen  ane  ginc  (whereon  I  whilom  went) . 

Herb.  15465—69. 

Frommann  p.  321  understands  this  of  the  moon's  light  or  dark 
disc,  and  seems  to  derive  the  '  wheel  of  fortune '  altogether  fr. 
the  lunar  orb.  Conf.  Lett.  '  ak  mannu  baltu  deenu  I  *  my  white 
day,  Bergm.  76  (see  p.  1138). 

p.  864.]  Of  Saelde's  vigilance  I  have  some  more  examples 
[Omitted] :  min  S.  erwachet,  Ls.  2,  509 ;  swer  si  na  solde  schou- 
wen,  des  S.  was  niht  entslafen,  Türl.  Wh.  46*.  And  the  same  of 
Luck  and  Unluck:  hadde  mi  min  glieluc  ghewaeci,  Marg.  v. 
Limbg  1,  1226;   our  unluck  wakes,  Günther  1014;  my  luck  is 
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fast  asleep  212  (conf.  Dan.  Men  kranke  lykhe/  DV.  1,  195 ;  den 
kranke  skjebne  I,  123).  M.  Neth.  die  Aventure  wacht  (p.  911); 
erwachet  sin  planet,  Ghron.  in  Senkenb.  3^  459 ;  fartunam  ejus 
in  mails  tantam  civilibus  vigilasse,  Amm.  Marc.  14,  10,  conf.  ^  at 
vos  Salus  servassit,  Plaut.  Cist.  iv.  2,  76.  The  Laima  (Suppl.  to 
877)  also  sleeps  and  wakes  up,  Büttner  no.  761.  Luck  is  coaxed : 
se,  gelilcke,  sß,  Walth.  90,  18. Similar  phrases  :  min  weinen- 
der schade  (hurt)  wachet,  MSH,  1,  102*;  skade  vaker,  Aasen's 
Ordspr.  210;  ^to  wake  a  sleeping  sorrow/  Oedip,  Colon.  510, 
ON.  vekja  Nau&,  S89m.  194^  (var.),  like  vekja  vig  105*.  Vreude 
diu  ist  erwacliet,  diu  ie  verborgen  lac  (lay  hid),  MS.  2,  99* ;  conf. 
wach  auf,  fried,  Fastn.  39,  1 ;  bi  werden  man  (to  noble-minded 
men)  so  wacJient  wibes  güete,  MS.  1,  190*;  ir  giiete  u.  bescheiden- 
heit  ist  gdn  mir  entslafen  1,  26^ ;  ir  genade  (favour)  mir  muoz 
wachen  1,  S3*;  wil  ir  diu  {minne)  ze  herzen  nähen  wachen,  MSH. 
1,  316^.  Nemesis,  vengeance,  sleeps  and  wakes.  '  A  place  where 
a  certain  danger  waked,'  Serb.  u.  Kroat.  10. 

p.  866.]  Fortuna,  like  Yer  Sselde  (Hagen's  Ges.  Ab.  1,  409), 
waits  long  at  the  door,  and  is  not  admitted,  Dio  Cass.  64,  1 ;  mir 
ist  verspart  (barred)  der  Saelden  tor,  Walth.  20,  31 ;  der  S.  tor 
entsliezen  (unlock),  Dietr.  drach.  179*;  conf.  Hpt's  Ztschr.  2, 
535  and  dream-gate  (Suppl.  to  1146  beg.).  In  the  same  way: 
'  sliuz  mir  ftf  der  vröuden  tor,'  unlock  me  the  gates  of  joy,  MSH. 
1,  356*;  gein  dem  süezen  Meien  stSnt  offen  fröiden  tor,  MS.  2, 
108*;  der  fröid&ii  tor  ist  zuo  getan  (shut)  2,  198^ :  thro'  portals 
wide  poured  joy  into  her  house,  Gotthelf  2,  203  ;  thy  luck  oomes 
in  at  every  gate,  Fabricius's  Haustafel  (Y.  f.  Hamb.  gesch.  4, 
486) ;  der  genaden  tor,  Hpt  4,  526.— Exulatum  aJbiit  salus, 
Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4,  6;  'des  solt  in  Saelde  unchen,'  quit  them, 
Albr.  Tit.  2344 ;  diu  8.  mir  entwiche,  MS.  2, 20*;  conf.  'da  unse 
heil  von  uns  trat,'  Pass.  40,  80 ;  '  heill  er  horfin,'  gone,  Yöls.  c. 
11 ;  '  la  Fortune  passa,  eile  part  ä  ces  mots,'  Lafont.  5,  11 ;  con- 
versely :  '  zuo  gienc  daz  unheil,'  on  came  mischief  (Suppl.  to  879). 
Saelde  von  uns  vonit,  Athis  F,  20 ;  S.  wont  im  bi,  n.  vont,  Heinr. 
Krone  56^;  dar  Saelden  ane  genge,  Hpt  4,  525;  daz  dich  daz 
geliicke  ange,  Diocl.  4376.  8759 ;  alles  glück  weliete  (blew)  dich 

an,  XJnw.  doct.  617. Luck  approaches  one  who  sleeps  at  the 

well-side,  Babr.  49,  2;  predestined  luck  oomes  overnight,  Am- 
bras. 247 ;  conf. '  falling  asleep  betw.  two  lucks^  Altd.  bl.  2j  175; 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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an  Saelden  Wunsches  arm  entßlafen,  Tit.  1248.  Ipsa,  si  vellet, 
Salus  his  circnmfasa,  nt  vulgo  hquimur,  eos  salvare  non  posset, 
Liutpr.  Legatio  13.  Er  was  üf  der  Saelden  wege,  Ernst  1843; 
conf.  '  86  verst  üf  gelückes  ban/  MS.  1,  88^ ;  hohe  getrat  zo  Sael- 
den.  Mar.  164,  30 ;  ich  kan  si  wol  erjagen  (hunt  her  down)  :  si-ne 
welle  sich  mir  m6  versagen  (refuse  me  more)  dan  si  sich  deheime 
(any  one)  versagte,  der  si  ze  rehte  jagte,  Greg.  1529.  '  Ir  Saelde 
diu  sach  sie  an,'  looked  on  her.  Mar.  187,  20;  we  say  'smiled 
upon,'  conf.  t^v  tvxv^  vpoa-fieiSi&aayy  Lucian's  Asin.  47,  Fortuna 
arridet.  '  Ich  muoz  ir  gruoz  verdienen,'  earn  Fortune's  greeting, 
Greg.  1527;  Got  u.  das  glück  grüszet,  Simpl.  1,  536;  daz  mich 
vr6  Saelde  ericands  (recognised),  MS.  2,  99»;  s6  volgt  dir  S.  noA, 
MSH.  8,  224^;  min  fr6  S.,  wie  sie  min  vergäz  (forgot  me),  WaltL 
43,  5.  '  Einer  gelücke  erslichet,  daz  der  ander  niht  wol  kan 
erlaufen/  one  creeps  up  to  her,  another  can't  run  her  down,  MSH. 
3,  297« ;  das  glück  erschleichm,  Fischart's  Gesch.  kl.  95^  XJhl. 
Volksl.  584.     Ambras.  102;  Muck  wants  to  be  boldly  galloped 

up  to,'  Polit.  stockf.  p.  240. '  Gelücke  ist  uns  verswunden! 

vanished,  Altd.  bl.  2,  150 ;  '  wie  in  gelücke  fldch,'  fled,  Ottoc. 
•7 13»;  'vrou  Saelde  Teeret  mir  den  viae/  turns  her  neck  (back), 
Frauenl.  447,  22 ;  fortuna  malefida,  Rudi.  1,  11 ;  fortuna  vetvs, 
1,  66 ;  vrou  S.  ist  vnlder  dan  ein  r6ch  (roe),  MSH.  2,  815%  conf. 
'  gelücke  liefentwerhes/  ran  athwart,  Troj.  12598 ;  S.  wird  pflücke, 
Kolocz  100;  daz  wiltwilde  gelücke  springt,  MS.  2, 147*».  '  In  der 
Saelden  huote  vam,'  travel  in  her  keeping  1,  88» ;  wlsen  ftz  vrou 
.  S.  huote,  MSH.  1,  339»;  conf.  '  cum  fortuna  ludere,'  be  her  play- 
mate, favourite,  Pertz  2,  79. '  Der  Saelden  stabe,  dÄ  suit  ir 

inch  an  stiuren/  staff  whereon  ye  shall  lean,  MSH.  3,  462*;  sitzen 
üf  der  S.  Mr  1,  93*  (MS.  1,  36») ;  daz  inch  vr6  Saelde  Zdae  wifcr- 
heren  (send  you  back),  Troj.  9359 ;  wie  dich  diu  S.  fuorte  (led), 
Hpt  4,  524.  '  Din  S.  mich  an  sich  nam,  si  riet  mir,'  advised  me, 
Wigaro.  4119;  'den  ir  S.  daz  geriet/  for  so  her  luck  advised, 
Wh.  451,  4;  'daz  sie  diu  S.  tuon  hiez/  what  S.  bade  her  do, 
Eracl.  54 ;  'dar  sin  8.  h&t  erdaht,'  wherever  his  luck  thought 
good,  Parz.  827,  17.  'Diu  S.  ir  mit  fllze  pflac/  carefully  tended 
her,  Wigal.  8950 ;  vrou  S.  ir  sHure  gap  stner  ammen  (bestowed 
her  gifts  on  his  nurse),  din  stn  phlac,  d6  er  in  der  wiegen  (cradle) 
lac,'  Er.  9898 ;  von  der  Saelden  gebe,  Altd.  bl.  2,  218 ;  nü  het  diu 
vrotve  Saelilcheit  alien- wis  an  in  geleit  (on  him  set)  ir  vil  staetigez 
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marc,  Greg.  1063 ;  der  Saelden  gundes  teil,  Krone  4888. Er 

sitzet  in  S.  vogeUhtise,  Renn.  19512;  kaeme  ich  &f  der  S.  stuol, 
Partenop.  93;  der.  S.  dach  (roof)>  MS.  1^  19P;  daz  una  decke 
diner  S.  van  (flag),  MSH.  1,  839^;  entsliezen  üf  (anlock)  der  S. 
schrin,  Dietr.  drach.  94^;  aller  S.  grunt  105\  308^;  der  S.  seil 
(rope)  239\  257»;  der  S.  vaz  (cask).  Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  1,  461 ;  sich 
daz  (beware  lest)  din  mnot  iht  trnnken  gS  von  des  geliickes  stoufe 
(bowl),  Prauenl.  116,  19;  von  gold  ein  S.  vingerlin  (ring),  Lanz. 
4940;  daz  golt  der  S.,  Tit.  4914.  5028;   Saeldenberc,  Mone  1, 

346.  7,  819. ^Der  S.  zwic  (twig,  Suppl.  to  977) ;  ein  zwi  daran 

diu  Saelde  blüejet,  Hpt  4,  527;  sin  S.  blüete,Wh.  468,  9;  ez 
grüenet  miner  Saelden  m  (twig),  Winsbekin  6, 4;  wo  sein  glucks* 
grasl  graint,  Stelzhamer  86 ;  gelücke  ist  witen  hie  gesdt  (widely 
sown),  Dietr.  drach.  187*.  It  is  prettily  said  :  das  glück  ahhla- 
ten  (disleaf)^  Fastn.  sp.  1143,  as  if  to  pluck  off  the  flower  of  luck ; 
'luck  brings  roses/  Ldrb.  of  1582,  225;  grozmechtig  hrut-hörh 
voll  glück  (huge  hamperfuls),  Fastn.  sp.  884,  24,  conf.  'gelück 
in  einem  kreben  (korb,  basket)  finden,^  Hätzl.  85^ ;  der  Saelden 
stücke  (pieces,  items?),  Parz.  734,  24;  h&t-er  darzuo  der  S.  swert, 
Altd.  bl.  2,  229;  der  S.  sloe  (blow),  Iw.  4141,  conf.  'ne  nos 
Fortuna  sinistra  cum  pede  prostemat,'  Gesta  Witigowonis  477; 
'  at  first  she  cau't  take  in  her  luck,  by  and  by  she'll  snap  at  its 
fists,'  Schoch'a  Stud.  D  3'^;  der  S.  swanz  (tail)  b&t  dich  uyibe- 
vangen,  Hpt  4,  520.  '  Der  S.  tou  sin  herze  h&t  genetzet,'  S.'s 
dew  has  drenched  his  heart,  MSH.  3,  173^ ;  *  bliss  comes  dewing 
down,'  Goethe  14,  74,  conf.  '  alles  heils  ein  Inter  bach,'  limpid 
stream,  Altsw.  98,  28 ;   '  luck  snows  upon  us  in  large   flakes,' 

Phil.  V.  Sittew.  2,  665. Observe  the  plur.  saelden,  like  '  heilHr 

horfnar'  (p.  864-5  n.):  thSn  sdlidon  intfallan,  0.  ii.  4»,  89;  er 
mohte  sinen  saslden  immer  sagen  danc.  Nib.  300, 2 ;  waere  'z  an 
den  s.  min,  Beinh.  436.  In  Tyrol  (15th  cent.)  e^frau  Selga  rides 
at  the  head  of  the  nightly  host,  Germania  2,  438,  but  she  may 
be  the  selige,  blissful,  not  our  Saelde.  Conf.  the  Indian  goddess 
of  prosperity  Sri,  Holtzm.  3,  150,  the  äryaOtf  TvxVf  *he  bona 
Fortuna,  Gerh.  in  Acad.  ber.  '47,  p.  203-4. 

p.  869.]  On  fortuned s  wheel  see  Wackemagel  in  Hpt  6,  134 
seq.  Cupid  also  has  a  wheel :  .vorsor  in  Amoris  rota  miser, 
Plaut.  Cist.  ii.  1,  4.  Fortunae  sinistrorsum  sibi  rotant  volvere 
Bentitj   Pertz  8,  235,  conf.  the  image  in   Carm.  burana  p.  1 ; 
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volubilis^oia  transeuntia  mundi,  Kemble  no.  761  (yr  1038) ;  rota 
fatalis  in  'Hemmerlin,  Reber  p.  236 ;  videns  fortunam,  at  solet, 
ludicra  rotoreciprocare,  Eckehardi  casus  S.  Gklli  (Pertz  2,  88). 
The  mere  turning  of  the  wheel  denotes  the  mutability  of  fate, 
Pauriel'a  Pöösie  Prov.  3,  509.  .  Serb,  march,  no.  42,  p.  198. 
Meghadüta  ed.  Schütz  p.  41  str.  107,  and  the  passage  fr.  Pia- 
tarch,  ibid.  p.  109. 

Geliicke  ist  sinewel  (spherical),  Wh.  246,  28  ;  der  liute  heil  ist 
ungewegen  u.  sinwel,  Bit.  12440.  Fortune  rises  and  falls,  like  a 
wheel  in  motion,  Meghad.  108;  daz  rat  der  fro  Fortune,  Turlin's 
Krone  7 ;  Marie,  du  heiles  u.  gelückes  rat,  Hpt  4,  523 ;  dat  rat 
van  avontureii,  Rein.  ed.  Will.  6183 ;  mir  g6t  der  Saelden  schtbe 
(wheel),  Engelh.  4400 ;  do  unser  schibe  ensamt  gie  (together  went), 
Warn.  3048;  wil  mir  der  S.  schibe  g&n,  als  si  dicke  (oft)  hat 
get&n,  Dietr.  drach.  12  ;  gelückes  rat  umbo  trtben,  Troj.  13322; 
als  sich  k£ret  (turns)  des  gelückes  rat,  Pass.  32,  62  ;  in  bezöch 
der  werlde  geKickes  rat  ^56,  15;  si  vuoren  (rode)  üf  gelückes 
rade,  Flore  845,  conf.  *  auf  gelukes  choken  varen,*  Suchenw.  27, 
115 ;  ich  lige  iemer  under  glückes  rade,  MS.  2,  194*;  ic  was  te 
hoghe  gheseten  (sat  too  *high)  op  dat  rat  der  aventuren,  Marg.  v. 
Limb.  1,  185 ;  Woldemares  schive  in  groten  lukken  hadde  lopen 
(run),  Detm.  1,  99;  gelückes  6örffe,  Tit.  2368;  Unglücke  daz  ge 
si  an  (befall  them),  darzuo  der  laster  (infamy's)  schibe  müeze  in 
allen  gSn  in  haut !     Dietr.  dr.  148  ^. 

Saelde  is  sometimes  called  blind :  sprich  niht  '  Saelde  s!  blint/ 
des  si  niht  ist,  Cato  442 ;  sia  m&leton  (her  they  painted)  plinda, 
Notk.  Boeth.  42 ;  and  avonture  is  blind,  Rose  5067,  or  blind- 
folded 5858.  Notker  in  Boeth.  43  translates  '  deprehendisti  coeci 
numinis  ambiguos  vultus '  by  '  nü  bechennest  tft  daz  analutte  des 
sich  pergenten  (skulking)  truge-tiereles.'  To  Gotfrid's  ^  glesin 
glücke'  add  the  ' fortuna i;i^rea '  of  the  Archipoeta  p.  m.  237. 

p.  869.]  Der  Saelden  hint,  Freid.  134,  2  ;  Gabriel  salutes 
Mary  as  such,  MSH,  3,  18» ;  fron  Saelde  und  Heil,  ir  kiut,  Krone 
15827.  23094,  conf.  'sit  in  the  middle  of  God's  lap,'  Drei  kl. 
leute  159;  mignon,  Lafont.  5,  o;  frou  S.  ir  stinre  gap  stner 
ammen,  diu  stn  phlac,  do  er  in  der  wiegen  lac  (in  his  cradle  lay), 
Br.  9898.  'Der  Saelden  bote,'  messenger,  Pantal.  172  ;  Seiden^ 
but,  Urk.  of  Hanover;  des  st  min  Saelde  gein  im  bote,  Parz.  416, 
4.     Like  Saelden  bote   are  also:  Triuwen  bote,  Engelh.  6332; 
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Erm  bote,  honour's  m.,  Fraaend.  487,  13.  479,  28;  der  E.  holde, 
Athis  C  82.  Er.  9962;  der  E.  kneht,  Eagelh.  4152;  der  S. 
holde,  Lanz.  1996;  der  8.  hüs-genoz,  housemate,  Wh.  3,  125^; 
der  8.  schal,  Er.  2401;  der  Unsaelden  Jcneht,  Hartm.  2,  büchl. 
626;  der  fürste  seiden  lierre,  Heldenb.  (1590),  110**,  et  passim. 

p.  873.]  Otfrau  Fortuna,  a  kind  of  Venus,  there  is  a  legend 
in  Altd.  bl.  1,  297.  With  Fortunatus  conf.  Faustus.  The 
wishing-hat  carved  oat  of  a  finger-nail,  Schiefner  on  Kalewipoeg 
pp.  146.  154,  resembles  Nagl-far  (p.  814).  On  the  miraculous 
making  of  cloths,  see  Rommel  2,  342  fr.  the  Ann.  Erf.  in  Menken 
3.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  a  girdle  that  gives  strength 
(Suppl.  to  182),  the  strength  of  12  men,  Laurin  1966.  2441,  or 
allays  hunger,  Ferabr.  2752.  2800 ;  ON.  hungurhand,  our  schmacht- 
rieme.  Saxo  ed.  Müller  114  mentions  an  ^  armilla  possessoris 
opes  augei*e  solita,'  a  '  tunica  fe^Tum  spernens '  118,  an  '  insecabilis 
testis'  122;  conf.  the  growing  mantle  in  Lanz.  5812,  the  seamless 
coat,  the  Kprfhefivov  of  Ino,  Od.  5,  the  breast-net  broden,  Beow. 

8095,  the  bread-pocket  in  Wigal.  4469.  5843. Discordia  makes 

herself  invisible  by  a  ring,  Troj.  1303-24,  and  the  like  magic  lies 
in  the  ring  with  a  nightingale  in  it,  Morolt  1305;  conf.  the 
ring  of  Gyges,  Plato's  Rep.  359.  360.  Seven-league  boots,  bottes 
de  sept  lieues,  Perrault  167.  Aulnoy  367.     St.  Columban  has  a 

wishing-staff  {p.  970), If  Amalthea  (Athen.  4,  345.371)  and 

Fortuna  have  a  horn-of-plenty,  '  Fortuna  cum  cornu  pomis,  ficis 
aut  frugibus  plena,'  Arnob.  6,  25  (conf.  '  nam  haec  allata  comU' 
copiae  est,  ubi  inest  quicquid  volo,'  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  3,  5) ;  so  has 
our  old  Otfrid  i.  10, 5  a  horn  heiles,  and  Wolkenst.  p.  61  a  Saelden* 
horn,  conf.  Oif-horn,  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  speak  of  sitting  down 
on  the  bull's  horns,  i.e.  pillars,  of  wealth,  Pentam.  Liebr.  2,  112. 

^To  make  a  wishing-net,  you  bum  a  small  boat,  and  sow  flax 

in  the  ashes,  which  shoots  up  in  two  days,  is  picked,  baked  and 
braked  in  two  days  more,  and  spun,  knitted  and  stitched  in 
another  two  days,  Kalev.  26, 188  ;  conf.  Schröter  p.  19.  Wishing^ 
dice  in  H.  Sachs  ii.  4,  114*^.  On  the  stone  of  victory,  see  p.  1220. 
Indra's  spear  that  never  misses,  that  of  itself  comes  back  to  the 
hand,  and  even  when  he  lends  it  to  others,  returns  to  his  hand 
(Holtzm.  Ind.  s.  2,  137-8.  155),  and  the  javelin  that  flies  back  of 
its  own  accord  (Ov.  Met.  7,  684),  are  like  Thor's  hammer,  like 
the  sword  that  gives  victory  in  Saxo  ed.  Müll.  115,  like  the  one 
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that   branduhes   itself  in  Dybeck  ii.  28,  and  Vare  qui   ne  faui 

in  the  0.  Pr.  Trist.  1716-45. The  Ssk.  manoraiha,  wheel  of 

thought,  may  be  the  same  as  the  wheel  in  Wigalois,  conf.  Saelde's 
wheel  and  her^love.  Krone  22855.  23093.  Similar  to  SkUlbladhir, 
the  navis  plicatilis  (p.  216),  is  a  tent  in  Lanz.  4898  seq.,  which 
folds  up,  and  can  with  ease  be  carried  by  a  maiden.  In  the  land 
of  the  ^thiops  '  est  locus  apparatis  epulis  semper  refertus,  et 
quia  ut  libct  vesci  völeniibus  licet,  ^\iou  rpdire^av  appellant,  et 
quae  passim  apposita  sunt  affirmant  innasci  subinde  divinitus,' 
Pomp.  Mela  3,  9;  see  Herod.  3,  17-8,  where  the  earth  itself 
covers  the  table  with  meats  overnight;  conf.  the  city  wherein 
the  blessing  should  abide.  Geliert  1,  194 ;  before  the  Oral  all 
manner  of  meats  and  drinks  stood  ready,  Parz.  238,  10.  239,  1 
(the  Oral  suffers  no  vermin  in  Salvaterra,  Tit.  6198 ;  the  name 

Oraalanz  as  early  as  10th  cent.,  Irmino  49^). A  wishing-tree 

that  bears  clothes,  trinkets,  etc.,  and  wine,  Meghadhüta  ed.  Schiits 
p.  25-7 ;  like  the  tree  in  our  fairy-tale,  fr.  which  the  child  shakes 
dresses  down.  The  wishing-cow  Kdma-duh  means  '  milkable  at 
will,*  Bopp's  Gl.  70^  Weber  5,  442 ;  ace.  to  Hirzel's  Sakunt. 
153  Nandini  is  the  lucky  cow  that  grants  all  wishes;  add  the 
ass  that  utters  gold,  peau  d'ftne,  and  the  hen  that  lays  golden 
^SS^'     ^^  *^®  contest  for  wishing -gear,  see  Pref.  p.  xxxiii. 

p.  874n.]  On  lucky  children  and  their  cauls ^  see  Roszler  2, 
xcv.  xcvi.  and  837.  KM.^  3,57;  wir  bringen  uUesamen  ein  rot 
wammesch  \xS  eT^QU  (pellem  secundinam),  das  mftss  darnach  der 
man  (husband)  unter  die  Stegen  vergraben,  Keisersp.  Wannen- 
kremer  109^.  In  AS.  the  caul  is  heafela,  hafela,  Andr.  p. 
127-8  n. ;  MHG.  hüetelin,  batwät,  Hpt  1, 136-7,  hindbälgel,  Mona 
8,  495,  westerhüfe  in  the  Kitterpreis  poem,  westerhuot,  Karaj.  27, 
6 ;  conf.  the  westerwät  preserved  in  churches,  N.  Gap.  83,  and 
the  baptismal  shirt  of  healing  power,  Dresd.  Wolfdietr.  160-1-2 ; 
stera,  vaselborse,  pellicula  in  qua  puer  in  utero  matris  involvitar, 
Hoffm.  Hor.  Belg.  7,  19^.  Lith.  namai  kiidihio,  child's  house, 
Nesselm.  414.  ON.  Hlö'Sr  is  born  with  helmet  and  sword  (p. 
389).    GDS.  121. 

p.  876.]  Every  man  has  an  anyel  of  his  own,  bnt  so  have 
some  beasts,  Keisersp.  Brosäml.  19^.  Agreeing  with  Cassar 
Heisterb.,  the  Pass.  337,  46  says  :  daz  einer  iegelichen  menscheit 
zwene  engel  sint  bescheiden :  einen  guoten,  einen  leiden  iegelich 
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mensohe  bi  im  h&t.  Every  man  has  his  candle  in  the  sky,  Hpt 
4^  390  (see  Sappl.  to  722  end).  Do  spraoh  der  engel  woUgetan  : 
'  ich  was  ie  mit  dir,  nnt  woldest  nie  gevolgen  mir  (obey  me) ; 
▼on  ubele  ich  dich  ch£rte  (turned),  daz  beste  ich  dich  ISrte/ 
Tand.  46,  60 ;  ich  bin  der  engel,  der  din  pfliget,  Ges.  Abent.  2, 
255;  wil  du  dinem  engel  schenken  (wtn),  Oriesh.  2,  50;  anglevs 
Domini  te  semper  praecedat,   comitetar  ac  snbseqaatnr,   Vita 

Mahthild.   c.   20. ^In   Otfr.  v.  4,  40  the   angel  says  to  the 

women  :  j&  birun  wir  in  w&ra  iu  eigene  giburä ^your  servants. 
The  angel  is  called  wisaere,  director,  Helbl.  7,  249.  331,  an  in- 
visible voice  7,  263.  293.  355 ;  dft  hast  gehört  ein  stimme,  die 
Bin  engel  sprach.  Pass.  1 58,  79 ;  (der  werlde  vlnot)  manigen  hin 
verdrücket,  ob  in  dar-^  niht  zücket  (plucks  him  out)  sin  engil 
mit  voller  krafl,  337,  41.     The  angel  rejoices  over  his  prot6g^, 

MSH.  3,  174^. The  heathen  think  an  old  Christian  has  a 

young  one  inside  him,  and  when  he  is  dying  the  cmgels  take  a 
baby  out  of  his  month,  Ottoc.  440-1  [see  a  mosaic  in  the  cath. 
of  San  Michele  Maggiore,  Pavia] .  On  English  guardian-angels, 
see  Stewart's  Pop.  superst.  4,  16-7 ;  on  Indian,  Somadeva  2,  117. 
Hermes  is  an  escort,  'rrofiiraio<f,  to  men,  Aesch.  Eum.  91. 

p.  877.]  .  Biarki's  iear-fylgja  is  in  Petersen's  Hedenold  1, 
210-3  ;  a  similar  bear  in  Fomald.  sog.  1,  102-5;  Gunnar's  fylgja, 
the  biamdyr,  in  Nialss.  c.  23.  As  swans  are  guardian-angels, 
ravens  are  a  kind  of  attendant  spirits  to  heathens  :  Haraldi  ver 
fylgSom  (p.  671).     On  'gefa  nafn  ok  fylgja  l&ta,'  see  GDS. 

153.4. Hamingja  means  luck,  Fomm.  sog.  4,  44 ;  gcefa  ok  h. 

4,  26;  i  hamingju  tauti,  in  the  riot,  full  swing,  of  luck,  Biöm 
sub  V.  taut ;  ef  hamingja  fylgir,  7,  280 ;  fylgjor  hans  höfSo 
in^md' HeSins,  Saem.  147*.  Gl&m's  dream  of  his  father-in-law's 
h.  appearing  as  a  dis,  who  towered  above  the  hills,  is  in  Ytgagl. 

sag.  c.  9. Engl,  fetch  :  '  I  had  seen  her  fetch/  Hone's  Daybk. 

2,  1011-3-6-7;  in  some  parts  of  Scotl.  fye  for  fetch  1019;  'to 
see  his  double  1012;  wiff,  waff,  wraith,  swarth  1019-20.  Ir. 
taise,  Conan  105 ;  conf .  Wilh.  Meister,  where  some  one  sees  him- 
self sittings  the  white  lady,  the  banshie. 

p.  877.]  The  Slav,  dobra  sretia,  Vuk  3, 444,  «re«a  =  luck  788, 
looks  very  like  Ssk.  Sri,  Bopp  356^  [but  s-ret-ati  =  convenire, 
ob-ret-ati=invenire,  etc.];  sretia  is  bestowed  by  U-sud,  destiny. 
'I  am  thy  luck,  thy  brother's  luck/  Serb,  march.no.  13.     The 
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Lettic  Laima,  Nesselm.  351^  is  distinct  fr.  Laame  353;  LiiL 
also  Laima  =z  Gk.  AaifMi,  Lat.  Lamia  (p.  500  n.  Sappl.  to  864 
mid.) :  Laima  lerne  saalaz6s  dienat^,  Bhesa  dain.  p.  10.  She  is 
comp,  in  Bopp^s  61.  296*  to  Lahshnti,  abnndantiae  et  felicitatis 
dea. 

p.  879.]  Misfortune  comes^  goes:  chnmet  ein  unheil,  EAisjan 
5^  2.  19,  15;  zuo  gienc  in  beiden  daz  unheil.  Dint.  2,  51,  conf. 
daz  leit  gieng  ire  zuo  2,  50 ;  hie  trat  min  ungelücJce  fur,  Parz. 
688,  29 ;  Unglück  wechst  über  nacht,  n.  hat  ser  ein  breiten  fasz, 
Mathesius  (1562)  279»;  Swed.  quick  som  en  o4ycka.  Trouble 
does  not  come  alone;  nulla  calamitas  sola;  das  ungluek  was  mit 
gewalt  da,  Herbenst.  330 ;  t*  on-geval  dat  es  mi  bi,  Karel  1,  699 ; 
on-spoet  (unspeed)  comt  gheresen,  Bose  8780 ;  unheil  unsir  r&mit 
(creams,  thickens),  Athis  F  21  ;  'where  has  miafortune  had  you, 
that  you  look  so  gory  ? '  Beise  avant.  (1748)  p.  107 ;  unheil  habe, 
der  iz  haben  wil  I  En.  1 2859 ;  si  hat  des  ungelucks  jeger  mit 
seinen  henden  umbfangen  gar  (ü.'s  hunter  has  her  tight), 
Keller's  Erz.  157,  10;  sie  reitet  ungelüehe  (rides  her),  Beham 
in  Wien,  forsch,  p.  47* ;  unfal  reitet  mich,  Ambras,  lied.  92,  9 ; 
conf.  Death  riding  on  one's  back  (Suppl.  to  844  beg.) ;  was  euch 
unfal  geit,  Mnrner  2832 ;  TJnfalo  in  Theuerdk ;  un-gevelle,  Flore 
6152 ;  unheil  mich  fuorte  an  stnen  zoumen  (reins),  Engelh.  5502  ; 
riet  mir  min  unheil  (advised  me),  Er.  4794 ;  undanc  begnnde  er 
sagen  ('gan  curse)  stme  gr6zen  unheile,  Kl.  403  L. ;  stn  ungelucke 
schalt,  Lanz.  1951;  min  Unacelde,  Nib.  2258,  1;  Unscelde  si 
verw&zen !  Helmbr.  838 ;  Unselden-brunne,  Mone's  Anz.  6,  228 ; 
Unscelde  ist  heiles  vient  (foe),  Flore  6158 ;  'misf,  is  at  the  door, 
in  blossom,'  Fromm.  4,  142 ;  ungelücJces  zwic  (twig).  Cod.  pal. 
355,  116*  [the  oppos.  of  Saelden-zwic,  wishing- rod,  Suppl.  to 
977  beg.];  ung.  udnde,  MS.  1,  84^;  thut  ein  ungelück  sich 
aufdrehen  (tum  up),  H.  Sachs  iii.  8,  8*.  The  shutting  misf.  up 
in  an  'eicher'  is  like  fencing-in  the  Plague  and  spectres, 
MüUenh.  p.  196;  the  devil  too  gets  wedged  in  a  beech-tree, 
Bechst.  March.  42;  si  haben  ungluek  in  der  kisten  (trunk), 
Fastn.  sp.  510,  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PERSONIFICATIONS. 

p.  880.]  Like  the  Gr.  'n'poamtrov  is  the  Goth,  ludja^  Matth. 
6,  17,  conf.  Gal.  4,  19.  I  have  found  MHG.  «cAtn  =  eISo9  in  two 
more  places:  des  l^wen  schin,  Bon.  67,  42;  sinen  sMn  (image), 
Lanz.  4926.  Personification  does  not  give  rise  immed.  io  proper 
names,  for  these  tolerate  no  article  (Gramm.  4,  405.  595),  but  to 
sach  names  as  '  der  Wunsch,  diu  Ssßlde,  der  Hunger.' 

p.  884.]  To  personified  elements  I  have  to  add  the  Slav. 
Pogoda  (p.  637),  conf.  Byr;  Ignis,  Aqua,  Aer,  Veritas  in  Scherz 
u.  Ernst  (1522-50)  cap.  4,  (1555)  c.  354.  a.  Sachs  L  255; 
Frosti,  Logi,  Skialf  (tremor),  Yngl.  sag.  c.  22.  We  say  of  Snow, 
'there's  a  new  neighbour  moved  in  overnight'  (pp.  532.  761). 
'  Hrim  and  Forst,  hare  hUdntapan  lucon  leoda  gesetu,'  Andr.  1 258 
and  Pref.  p.  xxxv.  The  Esths  worship  Cold  (kiilm)  as  a  higher 
beings  Peterson  p.  46.  Finn.  Hyytö,  Eyytämöinen  =  geln; 
Aeiyämöinen  is  the  wrathful  genius  of  severe  cold.     MHG.  Rife 

(p.  761). Was  'die  Beider   the  heath,  thought  of  as  a  person? 

she  blushes  for  shame,  Walth.  42,  21.  Men  blessed  the  Way, 
and  bowed  to  it  (p.  31  n.).  The  name  of  Hlin  the  äsynja  is 
echoed  back  in  AS.  hl(n.  Cod.  Exon.  437,  17,  as  the  name  of  a 
tree.  The  George  in  Reinbot's  allegory  is  a  child  of  der  Sunne 
and  diu  Rose,  and  is  called  Rosen-hint,  On  N^ji  and  NiiSi,  see 
above  (p.  700).  With  the  two  femin.  names  of  months  in  AS., 
Hrede  and  Edstre,  conf.  the  Roman  Maia,  Flora,  Aprilis,  who  are 
goddesses  in  spite  of  the  months  Mains  and  Aprilis  being  masc. 

p.  887.]  The  sword,  the  biter,  is  often  made  a  person  of. 
Ssk.  asi-putri  =iCTxlter,  lit  Sword's  daughter;  conf.  ON.  sultr 
(p.  888).  KM.»  3,  223.  The  ON.  air,  awl,  is  brother  to  the 
dwarf  or  the  knifr,  Sn.  133.  Does  ^helrn  ne  gemunde  byrnan 
siiSe '  in  Beow.  2581  mean  '  the  helmet  forgot  the  coat  of  mail '  7 
On  rhedo,  see  GDS.  606.  Strange  that  a  warrior's  garb  is  in 
Beow.  903  Ercefflan  l&f,  but  in  4378  [Hre]ffles  Me;  conf.  herge- 
wate,  RA.  568.     A  ship  on  touching  land  is  addressed  as  a  living 

creature  (p.  1229  ?). It  is  a  confirmation  of  Brisinga  men, 

that  the  OS.  Throt-manni,  monile  gutturis,  is  the  name  of  the 
town  Dortmund,  and  Holtes-meni,  monile  silvsB,  Trad.  Corb.  no. 
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321,  afterwards  called  Holtes-miniw  884,  is  the  present  Holz- 
iniDden.  With  Enoss  is  perh.  to  be  conn,  the  OHG.  female 
name  Neosta,  Förstemann  1,  960;  ON.  krenna  hnoss  =^mint. 
Mann-gersimar  occurs  in  Thidr.  saga  p.  153.  What  means  the 
M.  Neth.  ^want  haer  met  gersemen  doeken'f  Rose  11001;  is 
gärs-uma  the  truer  diyision  of  the  word?  Gramm.  2,  151. 
Light  is  thrown  on  the  maiden  Spange  by  auff^spaung  Angri, 
feminae  jurenculae,  Kormakss.  p.  186 ;  conf.  m(mte;e= maiden  and 
sleeve,  fetter  (Kl.  sehr.  5,  441),  erenberga,  both  shirt  and  Erem- 
berga,  schilt-vezzel  (-fetter)  =s  scutiger,  sqaire,  Oswalt  3225.  In 
the  same  way  as  Hreda,  Hnoss,  Oersemi,  Menja  (p.  306-7)  and 
the  Rom.  Oama,  dea  cardinis  (Ov.  Fasti  6,  101 — 168),  are  to  be 
expl.  the  gods'  names  Lohi  and  OrentiL  A  beautifnl  woman  was 
often  compared  to  some  goddess  of  female  ornament :  hodda  Sif, 
hodda  Freyja,  hrtnga  Hlin  in  Kormakss.  26  means  simply  a  lady 
adorned  with  rings.  On  the  same  footing  as  the  goddesses  of 
nuts,  bees,  dongh,  etc.  cited  by  Lasicz  p.  48-9  stand  the  Pnta, 
Peta,  Patellana,  Yiabilia,  Orbona,  Ossilago,  Mellonia  in  Arnob. 
4,  7.  8,  and  the  goddesses  of  grains  in  Augustine's  De  Civ.  D. 
4,  8  (Rhein,  jrb.  8,  184)  and  many  more  in  the  same  author; 
conf.  Robigo,  Rubigo  (p.  477  end). 

p.  887.]  Men  greeted  the  player's  die,  botoed  to  it,  Jungl.  389. 
On  Decius,  see  M£on  4,  486-7.  Hazart  geta  arriere  main,  Ren. 
18599 ;  Hasars,  Myst.  de  Jubinal  2,  388-9.  Dvdpara  et  Kali 
sunt  nomina  tertiae  et  quartae  mundi  aetatis,  et  daemones  harum 
aetatum,  Nalus  p.  213,  conf.  Holtzm.  3,  23-9  and  Pref.  xi.;  the 
dice-playing  of  Yuzishthira  and  Sakuni  was  celebr.,  also  that 
of  Nala  and  Pushkara,  Holtzm.  2,  1—11.  3,  23-9.  MHG.  'her 
Pfenninc,'  MS.  2,  148«. 

p.  888.]  Victory  is  personified  in  the  AS.  phrase :  Sigar  eft 
&hwearf  oesotir  wera,  CsBdm.  124,  25.  Similarly  :  *  deme  Orloge 
den  hals  broken,'  break  the  neck  of  battle,  Detmar  2,  555 ; 
'  Hederlein  brother  to  zenhlein*  (hader,  zank  =s  quarrel),  H.  Sachs 
i.  5, 538^;  'der  Rewel  beiszt,'  repentance  bites,  Luther  9,472^; 
'  der  Zorn  tritt,'  anger  steps,  PaYital.  86.     On  foßo^,  Pavor  and 

the  like,  see  above   (p.  207-8). Goth,   snau  ana  ins  Haiu, 

e(f>6aaev  iir^  avrov9  ij  opyij,  1  Thess.  2,  16 ;  'on  dem  h&t  Haz  bi 
Nide  ein  kint,'  in  him  hate  had  a  child  by  envy,  MS.  1,  75*; 
kämen  üf  des  Nides  trift,  Pantal.  754.     Envy,  like  #floK09,  is  a 
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daBmon ;  there  was  a  form  of  prayer  to  keep  him  off,  Lehr's  Vom 
ueide  144  seq. ;  Finn,  Kati,  genius  invidiae ;  we  say  '  Envy  looks, 
peeps^  oat  of  him/  The  OHG.  Imoiz,  masc,  may  be  the  same, 
thoagh  the  Boman  Invidia  is  feminine.    ON.  Topi  oc  Opi,  Tiösull 

oc  Oßoii  vaxi  |>er  t&r  me^  trega.  Seem.  85*. IIXovto^,  the 

god  of  wealthy  is  blind ;  the  Ssk.  Kuvera  is  ugly,  with  three  legs 

and   eight   teeth,  Bopp  78»;  Bicheit,  Br.  1584. Hunger,  se 

)>eod-8cea&  hreow  ricsode,  Audr.  1 116,  conf.  our '  hanger  reigns '; 
Hunger  is  the  best  cook,  Freid.  124,  17 ;  der  H.  was  ir  beider 
koch,  .Wigam.  1070;  Hoiighers  cameriere,  Rose  4356;  der  H. 
koch,  der  Ifan^eZ  küchen-meister,  Simpl.  25;  we  say  'Schmal' 
hans  is  head*cook  here';  bald  legt  sich  Schm.  in  das  zimmer, 
Günther  1050,  conf.  '  Aer  Bigenot  von  Darhion,  her  Diinne-liabe, 
MS.  2,  179»;  d6  lag  er  Af  daz  hunger-tuoch  (-cloth),  Fragm.  22»; 
am  hunger-tuch  neen  (sew),  H.  Sachs  ii.  2,  80«,  etc.  (Göz  I,  192. 
2,52);  der  Hunger  spilt  (gambols),  Sachenw.  18,  125;  da  v&t 
Frost  a.  Durst  den  H.  in  daz  här,  u.  ziehent  (clutch  H.  by  the 
hair,  and  drag)  gar  oft  in  al  dur  daz  hüs,  MS.  2,  189»;  il  est 
Herbot  (affam6),  Trist.  8938;  ther  Scado  flieht  in  gähel     0.  ii. 

24,  37. Sleep,  as  well  as  death,  is  called   Sandmann  (Supp. 

to  842) :  can  it  possibly  mean  one  who  is  sent  ?  conf.  '  do  sant 
er  in  den  slaf  an,'  Anegenge  15,  47;  but  the  other  is  called 
P&chmann  (pitch-man)  as  well,  Schm.  sub  v.,  and  Hermann^ 
Wend,  volksl.  2,  269*.  Sleep,  a  brother  of  Death,  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird  (p.  331),  and  sits  on  a  fir-tree  (see  Klausen  p.  80), 
like  the  sun  sitting  on  the  birch  as  a  bird,  and  lulling  to  sleep, 
Ealev.  rune  8.  A  saint  says  to  Sleep :  '  com,  guaet  knecht,  com 
hare  dan !  Maerl.  8,  197.  Sleep  looks  in  at  the  window,  Kante- 
letar  2,  no.  175;  he  walks  quietly  round  the  cottages,  and  all  at 
once  he  has  you,  Hebel  p.  223  ;  den  Schlaf  nicht  austragen,  i.e. 
not  spoil  one's  peace.  Höfer  8,  89.  Deus  Risus,  Apul.  p.  m.  105. 
111.  Selp'hart,  Waokern.  lb.  902.  Renn.  270.  Virwitz  (Suppl. 
to  635  beg.). 

p.  890.]  Attributes  of  gods  come  to  be  regarded  as  separate 
beings,  and  then  personified  (Lehrs'  Vom  neid  p.  152),  esp.  as 
females.  Oopia  was  set  before  the  eyes  in  a  '  simulacrum  aeneum, 
eomu  copiae  Fortunas  retinens,'  Marcellini  comitis  Chron,  p.  m.  51. 
Care  is  a  neighbour :  yeirove^  xapBla^  fxipifivai,  Aesch.  Septem 
271 ;  conf.  '  ist  zunvel  (doubt)  herzen  nftchgebür.'     Necessity  (dia 
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Not)  parts,  Nauffr  skildi,  Kl.  sclir.  112-3;  si  yä.hteii  als  den 
Hüten  toac  (as  became  men),  die  ez  dia  grimme  Not  bat,  Er.  837; 
conf.  '  als  in  mtn  wäriu  scalde  bat/  as  my  jnst  right  bade  him  do 
1246.  Der  Rät  (advice),  masc,  has  children  by  Scham,  Treue^ 
Wahrheit,  all  fern.,  Helbl.  7,  50.  A  host  of  such  personifications 
(Fides,  Patientia,  Humilitas,  Saperbia,  Luxuria,  Sobrietas,  etc.) 
we  find  already  in  Prudentius  (circ.  400),  esp.  in  his  Psychomachia, 
with  due  epic  embellishment;  conf.  Amob.  4,  1:  Pietas,  Con- 
cordia, Salus,  Honor,  Virtus,  Felicitas,  Victoria,  Pax,  Aeqnitas. 
The  Zendic  has  two  female  genii,  Haurvaiat  and  Ameret&t  (whole- 
ness and  immortality),  often  used  in  the  dual  number,  Bopp's 
Comp.  Gr.  pp.  238 — 240.  The  World  is  freq.  personified  (pp. 
792n.  850),  and  even  called  'frau  Spoihilt/  Gramm.  2,  499. 

Otfr.  iii.  9,  11  says:  'sd  wer  so  nan  birnarta,  er  frvma  thana 
fuarta/  whoso  touched,  carried  off  benefit,  as  we  talk  of  carrying 
off  the  bride ;  frum  u.  ere,  Hpt*s  Ztschr.  7,  343-9.  Cervantes  in 
D.  Quix.  1,  11  says  finely  of  Hope,  that  she  she^s  the  hem  of  her 
garment :  la  Esperanza  muestra  la  orilla  de  su  vestido.  0H6. 
Otikepa,  MB.  13,  44.  46.  51  Otegebe,  Outgebe;  conf.  Borg-gabe 
(Suppl.  to  274). 

Such  phrases  as  'he  is  goodness  itself '  rest  on  personification 
too :  vous  6tes  la  bonte  meme.  Avec  la  biaute  fu  largesce  sa  suer 
et  honors  sa  cousins,  Guitecl.  1,  116« 

p.  892.]  Personifications  have  hands  and  feet  given  themi 
they  dwell,  come  and  go.  The  Athenians  have  the  goddesses 
UeiOd  and  'Avayxairf  (persuasion,  compulsion),  while  in  Andros 
dwell  Ilevirj  and  lA/ifjx^^^V  (poverty,  helplessness),  Herod.  8,  111. 
AXijdeia  (truth)  has  fled  alone  into  the  wilderness,  Babr.  127. 
Aesop  364.  Another  name  for  Nemesis  was  IdSpdareuL,  unescap* 
nbleness.  Exnlatum  abut  Salus,  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4,  6;  terras 
Astraea  reliquit,  Ov.  Met.  1,  150;.  fugjere  Pudor  Fe)"«wique 
Fidesque  1,  129;  paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit 
hoc  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  sorores,  Juv.  6,  19;  Virtue 
goes,  and  leads  Luck  away  with  her,  Procop.  vol.  2,  407. 

Aller  Freuden  fiieze  kören  (turn)  in  den  helle-grunt,  Wara. 
1 206 ;  gewunnen  si  der  Fröiden  stap,  Dietr.  dr.  200^ ;  din  mac 
mir  wol  ze  Froeiden  hUse  geschragen  (var.,  mich  wol  ze  Fr.  h. 
geladen),  MS.  1,  9*;  conf.  Fr.  tor  (Suppl.  866  beg.).  Krutchina, 
affliction,  jumps  out  of  the   oven,   Dietr.  Russ.  march,  no.  9. 
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Carrying  Fro-muot  on  the  hands  resembles  the  levatio  imperatoris 
et  novae  nuptae,  RA.  483.  '  Fromut4oh  cam  feris  ibi  natritis ' 
mast  be  a  bear-garden^  Dronke's  Trad.  Fnld.  p.  63.     Haupt  in 

Neidh.  135  thinks  Frömaot  is  simply  Cheerfalness, Oherech» 

ticheit,  die  sware  was^  vlo  tachterst,  Bose  5143;  conf.  Fraaenlob's 
poem  on  Oerechtigkeit,  Hpt's  Zeitschr.  6^  29.  Minne,  Trouwe  es 
ghevloen^  Bose  5141 ;  din  Triwe  ist  erslagen^  Tod.  gehagde  268; 
Treu  ein  wildbret  (head  of  game),  Schweinichen  1^  13;  vet 
Triuwe,  ver  Wdrheit,  Helbl.  7,  38;  der  Triuwen  kluse  (cell), 
Engelh.  6295;  der  Tr.  bote  6332 ;  in  Tr.  pflege  (care),  Winsb.  8,  8, 
conf.  'der  Zühte  sal'  good  breeding's  hall  8,  7;  St.  Oetruwe 
(trusty)  and  Kümmernis  (sorrow),  Mone  7,  581 — 4;  nieman  wil 
die  Warheit  herbergen,  MüUenh.  no.  210;  Pax  terras  ingreditur 
habitu  venusto,  Archipoeta  ix.  29,  3. 

p.  893.]  Der  Eren  bote  and  E.  holds  (Suppl.  to  869) ;  frouwen 
E.  amis,  Prib.  Trist.  61 ;  daz  Ere  sin  geverte  si,  Türl.  Wh.  125^; 
frd  E.  und  ir  hint,  MS.  2,  15P ;  an  Eren  straze  gesttgen,  Pass. 
47,  80 ;  Ere  Az  pfade  gedringen,  Ben.  450 ;  in  der  Eren  tor  komen 
551,  26 ;  sin  lop  (praise)  was  in  der  E.  tor,  Frauend.  81, 14 ;  sitzen 
üf  der  E.  banlce,  6r.  Bud.  11,  20;  saz  üf  der  E.  steine,  Lanz. 
5178,  conf.  Br.  1198.  Wigal.  1475;  der  E.  büne  h&t  überdaht, 
Engelh.  230;  der  E.  dock,  kränz,  Bauch  1,  319;  verzieret  nü 
der  E.  sal,  Walth.  24,  3;  üz  frou  E.  kamer  varn,  MS.  2,  151»; 
der  E.  tisch,  Suchen w.  4,  152;  der  E.pflüege,  Amgb.  2*;  in  der 
E.  forste,  Gold.  schm.  1874,  conf.  'in  der  Sorgen  forste^  Engelh. 
1941 ;  der  E,  krone  treit  (wears),  Boseng.  908;  treit  der  E.  schilt 
914;  der  E.  zwi  (bough),  Hpt  4,  546;  er  ist  der  E.  wirt  (host), 
MS.  2,  59*;  mantel,  da  fron  Ere  h4t  ir  brüste  mit  bedecket, 
Amgb.  18**;  ver  Ere,  Wapenmart!n  6,  55. 

Vro  Minne,  MS.  1,  16*.  The  girl's  question  about  Minne  is  in 
Winsbekin  34,  8;  der  Minnen  bode,  Partenop.  80-4-6.  101 ;  der 
Af.  hraft,  Ulr.  v.  Lichtenst.  35,  15 ;  diu  Minne  stiez  üf  in  ir  krefte 
ris  (thrust  at  him  her  wand  of  power),  Parz.  290,  30 ;  der  Minnen 
stricke  (toils),  MS.  1,  61»;  Minne  n.  Wisheit,  Flore  3740;  ^ai« 
M,  presents  herself  to  two  maidens  as  teacher  of  love,  with  a  rod 
(einem  tosten)  in  her  hand,  and  gives  one  of  them  blows,  Hätzl. 
165;  a  woman  appears  as  M.'s  stewardess  159\  Can  Liehten- 
stein's  progress  as  queen  Venus  be  conn,  with  a  mythical  custom 
(p.  259)  ? '  Vrou  Mate  (moderation)    is  en  edel  vorstinne,' 
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Pütter  1,  1870;  Max,  aller  tugende  vrouwe,  Pantal.  120;  Maenc- 
heit  bint  üf  die  spen  (to  teach  the  baby  temperance?),  Sachenw. 
xl.  144;  Zulu,  Maze,  Bescheidenheit,  Mai  176, 13;  Ztickt  a.  Schäme 
stänt  an  der  porte,  n.  huotent,  Hpt  2,  229 ;  ze  hant  begreif  sie 
diu  Scham,  Anegenge  17,  81.  18,  22 ;  diu  Biuwe  was  sin  froawe, 
Parz.  80,  8;  der  Riwe  tor  649,  28;  dia  Vuoge,  Füegel  (p.  311  n.). 
A  fairy  castle  under  charge  of  Tugent,  its  8  chambers  with 
allegoric  names  painted  by  Scelde,  is  descr.  in  Qeo.  5716  seq. 

p;  895.]  The  entire  Boman  de  la  Bose  is  founded  on  allegories ; 
and  in  such  there  often  lies  a  mythic  meaning.  Before  sunrise  on 
Easter  mom,  appears  the  maid  beside  thefouniain  mid  the  flowers, 
Hatzl.  160*;  the  lady  that  appears  is  approached  but  once  in  ten 
years  143.  376 ;  under  a  limetree  in  the  wild  wood,  the  fair  ladif 
washes  her  hands  143^ ;  a  dwarf  in  the  forest  leads  to  the  three 
Fates,  H.  Sachs  v.  333^  or  the  wild  lady  leads  one  about  1,  272«^. 
In  the  Trobadors  a  siuging  bird  allures  the  poet  into  a 
wood,  where  he  finds  three  maidens  chanting  a  |hrenody,  Diez's 
Leb.  d.  troub.  p.  145.  Frau  Wildecheit  leads  the  bard  by  ber 
bridle-rein  to  a  level  ground  beside  a  brook,  where  Dame  Justice, 
Mercy  etc.  sit  judging«  Conr.  Klage  der  kunst;  in  his  Schwan- 
ritter, Conrad  says  wilde  aventiure.  A  poet  snatches  up  his  staff, 
comes  upon  a  fair  flowery  field,  where  he  meets  the  Minne-queen, 
Hagen's  Grnndriss  p.  438,  or  to  a  lovely  child  by  a  forest-fountain 
442.  There  is  a  similar  description  in  Helbl.  7,  28 :  the  poet  in 
the  morning  reaches  a  wild  rocky  waste,  sees  two  ladies  in  white 
veils,  Joy  and  Chivalry,  wailing  and  wringing  tJieir  luinds;  he 
helps  them  to  their  feet  when  they  faint,  but  now  the  Duchess 
of  Kärnten  is  dead,  they  will  go  among  men  no  more,  they  live 
thenceforward  in  the  wild.  Again,  in  Ls.  2,  269 :  on  a  green  field 
the  poet  finds  Dame  Honour  fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  faint,  also 
Manhood  and  Minne :  they  lament  Count  Wemher  of  Honberg. 
Or  take  the  Dream  of  seven  sorrowing  dames  in  MSH.  8, 171 — 3 : 
Fidelity,  Modesty ,  Courtesy,  Chastity,  Bounty,  Honour  and  Mercy 
bewail  the  Diiringer  and  Henneberger;  conf.  the  'siben 
übelen  wibe,  Vrdzheit,  Unlciusche,  Oritekeit,  Zorn,  Nit,  Tracheity 
Hoffart/  Dint.  1,  294 — 6.  The  ladies  lamenting  the  death  of  kings 
and  heroes  remind  us  of  the  klage-frauen,  hlage-mütter  (p.  432), 
and  the  wood- wives  ill-content  with  the  world  (p.  484).  At  the 
end  of  Euripides's  Ehesus  the  muse  mourns  the  prince's  death; 
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in  Od.  24^  60  the  nine  muses  come  roand  the  corpRe  of  Achilles, 
and  bewail  his  end.  The  lonely  tower  as  the  habitation  of  such 
beingrs  occurs  elsewh.  too,  as  '  ttirris  Aleihias '  in  the  Archipoeta; 
conf.  ^  Mens  bona,  si  qua  dea  es,  tiia  me  in  sacraria  dono,'  Prop, 
iv.  24,  19. 

p.  896.]  Diu  Schande  (disgrace)  yert  al  über  daz  lant,  MSH. 
3,  448^;  86  h&t  diu  8.  von  ir  vluht,  Kolocz.  129;  ver  8.,  Renn. 
12231 ;  8wa  yrd  Ere  wol  geverti  daz  ist  vro  8chanden  leit«  MS. 
2,  172;  in  8.  hoi  verkltiset  2,  147\  Unere  laden  (invite  dis- 
honour) in  daz  hüs,  Uebel  wlp  815;  Untriuwen  bant,  Wigal. 
10043;  Unminne,  MS.,  1,  102»;  Ungenade  (ill-will)  h&b  mich  en- 
pfangen  zeingesinde  (for  inmate)  2,  51^;  Unbill  (injustice)  knocks 
at  the  door,  Pisohart  in  Vilmarp.  4;  diu  Werre  (p.  273  n).— 
Wendelmuot  (Suppl.  to  273  n.);  conf.  'frowe  Armuot  (poverty) 
muose  entwichen,  von  ir  hüse  si  fldch/  fled.  Er.  1578;  ez  het 
din  groze  A.  zuo  im  gehüset  in  den  glet,  diu  A,  mit  jämer  lit, 
Wigal.  5691 ;  sit  mich  diu  A.  also  jaget,  Pass.  352,  89 ;  das  uns 
schon  reit  (rode  us) ^rau  Armut,  H.  Sachs  i.  5,  523^;  conf.  'reit 
mich  gross  Ungedult/  impatience  524^;  frau  Elend,  Uätzl.  157-8 
(there  is  a  Fr.  chapbook  about  bonhomms  Misere).  Missewende 
von  ir  sprach,  daz  ir  teil  da  niht  en^waere,  MS.  1,  84*;  Misse* 
vende  dia  im  niht  genähen  mac  1,  86\  WS,  wer  wil  nu  Sorgen 
walten?  diu  was  min  sinde  (housemate)  nu  vil  manegen  tac  1, 
163\ 

p.  898.]  t^i^v  ^^0^}  H^s.  Op.  761  -2 ;  fdfia  carries  rumours 
toZeus's  throne,  Theoer.  7,  93.  There  is  a  Lat.  phrase:  seit 
Fama,  seit  cura  deftm,  Forcell.  sub  v.  scio.  JPamoque  nigrantes 
snccincta  pavoribus  alas,  Claud.  B.  Get.  201 ;  volat  fama  Caesaris 
velnt  velox  equus,  Archipo.  ix.  30,  1.  Humour  is  to  the  Indian 
the  song  of  a  by-flown  bird,  Elemm  2,  132;  a  species  of  Angang 
therefore  (p.  1128).  Another  phrase  is:  fama  emanavit,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  1, 1 ;  manat  tota urbe  rumor,  Livy  2,  49.  So  in  German: 
daz  meiere  wit  erbrach,  Pass.  285, 20.  71 ,  41 ;  daz  m.  was  erschollen, 
Mai  228,  22.  Lanz.  9195;  von  dem  uns  disiu  m.  erschellent  (these 
rumours  ring),  Ecke  18 ;  daz  m.  erschal  in  din  lant  liberal,  ez 
en-wart  niht  also  begraben,  Kolocz.  85;  daz  tn.  uz  schal  (rang 
out),  Ö2  quam,  Herb.  14372-4;  dese  mare  ute  schot,  Maerl.  2, 
203.  3,  340;  also  die  mare  dus  (abroad)  üt  sprang,  Hpt  1,  108; 
daz  maere  breitte  sich   (spread).  Herb.  502.  1320.  17037,  or: 
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wart  breit  2460.  13708;  daz  m.  nü  unten  began,  Türl.  Wh.  28«; 
die  mare  ghinc  harentare,  Maerl.  3,  190.  Kästn.  2,  1768;  daz 
maere  witen  hreis  (circulated),  Servat.  1856;  die  niemare  liep 
(ran),  Walewein  9513.  11067.  Lanc.  35489 ;  nymare  lopt,  Lanc. 
26165;  doe  Hep  die  niemare  dor  al  dit  lant  25380.  47053;  die 
mare  liep  verre  ende  sere,  Maerl.  3^  193 ;  es  komen  neae  maer 
gerant,  Wolkenst.  63 ;  daz  m.  wlten  umms  trat,  sich  umme  iruoc, 

Pass.  221,  93.  169,  32. In  the  same  way:  word  is  gone,  Minstr. 

3,  92 ;  sprang  )788t  word,  Homil.  384 ;  dat  word  lep,  Detm.  2, 348. 
358.  392,  dat  ruchte  lep.  2,  378.  391.  We  say  the  ramoar  goes, 
is  noised.  Viel  schiere  vloit^  (quickly  flew)  daz  maere,  Ksrehr. 
957.  8415 ;  stn  m.  vlouc  witen  in  diu  lant.  Pass.  204,  24 ;  von 
ir  vloiLe  ein  m..  Trist.  7292;  daz  m.  vlonc  dahin,  Troj.  13389; 
Bchiere  vlouc  ein  m.  erschollen,  Tiirl.  Krone  68 ;  dd  flaoc  daz  m. 
über  mer,  Herb.  13704;  harte  snel  u.  bait  flouc  daz  m.  ze  Rdme, 
Pilat.  398 ;  diu  starken  m.  wtten  vlugen,  Servat.  459 ;  din  m.  vor 
in  heim  fliegen,  2393 ;  döfltigen  diu  m.  von  hAse  ze  hftse^  Wigal. 
34^  3.  So :  der  seal  (sound)  fl^uc  in  diu  lant,  Bol.  215^  7 ;  des 
vlouc  stn  lop  (praise)  über  velt,  Hpt  6,  497;  daz  wort  von  uns 
fliuget  über  lant,  Herzmsere  169 ;  ON.  sü  firegn  fiygr.  More 
striking  is  the  phrase :  diu  maere  man  dd  vuorte  (led)  in  ander 
künege  lant,  Nib.  28,  3.  Instead  of  maere  :/rou  Melde,  Frauend. 
47,  29.  Esrchr.  17524;  Melde  kumt,  diu  selten  ie  gelac  (lay  still), 
MS.  2,  167»;  M.,  diu  nie  gelac,  MSH.  1,  166»;  M.,  de  noch  nie 
en-lac,  Karlm.  159,  43;  dri  j&r  so  lac  diu  M.,  Tit.  824;  verm&rt 
in  if.,  Lanz.  3346 ;  if.  brach  aus,  Schweini.  2,  262.  Der  wilde 
liumst  was  vür  geflogen,  Troj.  24664  ;  nu  fluoc  dirre  liumi  geltche 
über  al  daz  künecriche,  WaltL  v.  Bh.  136,  43.  iZufiior= maere, 
Eudl.  1,  128.  2,  80.  121.  173;  ^Bum^r  speaks  the  Prol.  to 
2  King  Henry  IV.  Lastly:  ^ quidi  managa  bigunnun  wahsan' 
reminds  one  of  the  growth  of  maere. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
POETRY. 

p.  900.]  On  the  connexion  of  the  idea  of  composing  with 
those  of  weaving,  spinning,  stringing,  binding,  talking,  see  mj 
Kl.  sehr.  3^  128-9.^     The  poet  was  called  a  smith,  songsmith;  in 

^  Deilen  nnde  moretit  Sassenohr.  p.  S ;  die  leier  schnüren  ^to  string)  in  Spee  399. 
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Uigveda  94,  1  :  hancce  bymnam  Agni  venerabili,  currum  velut 

*aber,    paramus   mente,    Bopp's  Gl.   260**. With   sciiof,   scop, 

poeta,  conf.  OHG.  scoph-sanc,  poesis,  Graff  6,  253 ;.  schopfpuch 
(-book),  Karaj.  86,  6;  in  den  schöpf -buochen,  Ernst  103;  conf. 
Lachm.  on  Singing  p.  12 ;  marrSr  scopf  Israbel,  egregins  psaltes 
Isr.,  Diat.  1,  512*. With  ON.  skald-akapr  should  be  men- 
tioned an  OHG.  scaldo,  sacer,  Graff  6,  484 ;  conf.  Gramm.  2, 
997.    Holtzm.  Nib.  170.    The  Neth.  schouden  is  M.Neth.  scouden. 

With   the  Romance  terminology  agrees  '  poesis  =^7i(imje,' 

Diut.  2,  227**;  daz  vand  er  (indited),  Helmbr.  959;  die  vinden 
Consta,  ende  mdken  vSrse,  Franc.  1919 ;  de  makere,  die  de  rime 

vant  (invented)  1943 ;  er  vant  dise  rede.  Mono  '39,  p.  53. 

AS.  gidda,  poeta,  can  be  traced  in  other  Aryan  tongues :  Ssk. 
gad,  dicere,  loqui,  gat,  canere,  gatha,  gita,  cantus ;  Lith.  giedoti, 
sing,  giesme,  song,  Lett,  dzeedaht,   dzeesma;  Slav,  gudu,  cano 

fidibus,   gusli,    psaltery,    Dobrowsky  p.  102. On  the   Celtic 

hard,  see  Diefenb.  Celt.  1,  187 ;  bardi,  vates  druidae,  Strabo  p. 
197 ;  Bret,  bardal,  nightingale.     Ir.  searthon,  chief  bard. 

p.  901.]  On  the  effects  of  song  we  read :  ]7aer  wses  JuBleda 
dream,  Beow.  987;  huop  ein  liet  an,  u.  wart  fro,  Hartm.  2,  büchl. 
554;  einen /röZicA  geigen  (fiddle  him  into  mirth),  Wigal.  p.  312, 
conf.  332.  We  often  meet  with  AS.  '  giedd  wrecan^  Cod.  Exon. 
441,  18;  s6«  gied  wrecan  306,  2.  314,  17;  J^ast  gyd  awroec  316 
20;  J^e  J^is  gied  wroece  285,  25;  conf.  vröude  wecken,  Türl.  Wh. 
116»>. 

p.  905.]  The  poet  or  prophet  is  yvfjL(t>6\f)'n'T0^,  seized  by  the 
uymphs  (muses),  Lat.  lymphatus.  He  is  goÖ^-mdlugr,  god- 
iaspired,  Saem.  57*^ ;  Gylfi  gaf  einni  farandi  konu  at  launum 
skemtüuar  sinnar.  .  .  .  en  sü  kona  var  ein  af  Asa  aeti ;  hon 
er  nef nd  Gefiun,  Sn.  1 .  Oandharva  is  a  name  for  the  musical 
spirits  who  live  in  Indra's  heaven,  Bopp  100**.  God  sends  three 
angels  into  the  world  as  musicians ;  and  angeUfiddlers  were  a 
favourite  subject  in  pictures.  We  have  the  phrase :  '  der  himmel 
hängt  voll  geigen.* 

Kväslr  =  &nhe\itus  creber,   Sn.  69;    see   Biörn  sub  v.  qväsir. 

Inditing  ig  also  expr.  hyfüegen  (to  mortise),  richten  (righten),  Hpt  6,  497 ;  richUre, 
ßoth.  4853  and  conol.;  berihUn,  Freid.  1,  3;  eines  mezzerij  Dietr.  190;  wirken^ 
Herb.  641 ;  daz  liet  ich  anliffu  (tack  on)  üf  dine  gnÄde  volle,  Mar.  148,  5  ;  der  diz 
^aere  anschreip  (jotted  down),  Bit.  2006.  The  M.Neth.  oiit&ind«n= translate, 
Maerl.  3,  73.  48 ;  in  dietsce  wort  ontb.  352 ;  in  dietsoh  onbende  228 ;  in  dietsche 
(>»<&.,  Böse  29.  Walew.  6 ;  oonf.  AS.  onband  beado-rüne,  Beow.  996. 

^OL.  IV.  X 
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OSin's  9pütle  makes  beer  ferment  (p.  102ri  n.) ;  '  spiitle  tbat 
speaks  drops  of  blood,'  EM.  no.  56^  note.  Lisch  in  Meckl.  jrb. 
5,  82 ;  a  door,  when  spat  upon,  answers^  MüUenh.  p.  899,  conf. 
ftigls  hräki  (p.  682  beg.).  On  'blood and  snow/  see  Dybeck  '45, 
p.  69 :  som  bhd  pa  snö.  The  entire  Mid.  Age  had  a  story  roB- 
ning  in  its  head,  with  a  playful  turn  to  it,  abont  a  child  made  of 
snow  or  ice.  The  10th  cent,  already  had  its 'modus  Liebine'; 
an  O.Fr.  poem  of  the  same  import  is  in  M^on  3,  215,  a  MHG. 
in  Ls.  3,  518  and  Hpt  7,  377;  in  Scherz  n.  Ernst  c.  251  (1550, 
183)  the  child  is  called  eis-schmarre,  scrap  of  ice,  conf.  Bore. 
Waldis  4,  71  and  Weise's  Erznarren  p.  28.  Pranciscus  makes 
himself  a  wife  and  child  of  snow,  Pfeiffer's  Myst.  1,  215.  Who- 
ever drank  of  the  dyri  miöÖr  (precious  mead),  the  honey  mixt 
with  Kv4sir's  blood,  became  a  shald  :  thus  the  poet  prays  for  a 
single  tralisn  (tear)  out  of  the  Camdnae's  fountain,  Trist  123, 
38. 

OSinn  gains  OShroerir  fr.  Suttftng,  who  then  pursues  him ;  so 
Wäinämöinen,  after  winning  Sampo,  was  chased  by  Louhi  in 
eagle's  shape  (p.  878).  QSinn  himself  says  in  Hävam&l  23^ : 
'  OShroerir  er  nu  uppkominn  A  alda  ves  iarSar,'  and  in  24*  it  is 
said  of  him  :  '  Suttüng  svikinn  hann  let  sumbli  fra,  ok  graetta 
GunnlöSu.  Other  names  for  the  drink:  Yjy^« /w//,  Egilss.  656; 
Ygcu'ar  rwiödr  657  ;  Vidi-isfull  665  ;  ViÖris  ß^  608.  With  arnar 
leir  (eagle's  dung)  conf.  leir-skdld,  muck-poet,  Dan.  shams-poet, 
Olafsen's  Prize  essay  p.  5.  Like  the'  mead.  Player.  Jack's  seal 
is  distrib.  among  gamesters. 

Like  w69'bora  is  sn^-bora,  also  vates.  The  d  in  Goth,  veitvodf, 
testis,  seems  to  exclude  it,  yet  d  and  ]?  are  sometimes  confounded. 
P.  Magnusen  transl.  Offhroeri  ingenii  excitator;  Biöm  makes 
hroeri  obturaculum  lebetis.  On  the  relation  of  05r  to  OSinn,  see 
Suppl.  to  306. 

OSinn  bestows  the  gift  of  poesy  on  StarkaSr.  '  Apes  Platonis 
infantuli  met  labiis  inferebant,'  John  of  Salisb.  de  Nug.  cur.  1, 
13.  When  St.  Ambrose  lay  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled 
on  his  mouth.  The  Muse  drops  nectar  into  the  shepherd  Ko- 
matas's  mouth,  and  bees  bring  juice  of  flowers  to  it,  Theocr.  7, 
60 — 89.  Whom  the  Muses  look  upon  at  birth,  he  hath  power  of 
pleasant  speech,  Hes.  Theog.  81—84.  The  gods  breathe  upon  the 
poet,  Ov.  Met.  1,  2-3-4. 
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p.  906.]  To  Hesiod  tending  lambs,  the  Muses  hand  a  spray 
)f  laurel,  and  with  it  the  gift  of  song,  Theog.  22 — 30.  In  Lncian's 
Rhet.  praec.  4  he  being  a  sheplierd  plucks  leaves  on  Helicon,  and 
there  and  then  becomes  a  foet.     The  muses  come  at  early  morn  : 

Mirabar,  quidnam  misissent  maiie  Camenae, 

ante  meum  stantes  sole  rubente  torum ; 
natal  is  nostrae  signum  misere  puellae, 

et  manibus  faustos  ter  crepuere  sonos.     Prop.  iv.  9,  1. 

Conf.  the  story  of  the  Kalmuk  poet.  Klemm  3,  209.  210,  and 
/^oor  shepherds' visions  of  churches  to  be  built  (Suppl.  to  86). 
GDS.  821. 

p.  908.]  The  first  lay  in  Kanteletar  relates  the  iavention  of 
the  five-stringed  harp  (kantelo)  of  the  Finns.  Kalev.  29  de- 
scribes how  Wäinämöinen  makes  a  harp  of  various  materials. 
Kullervo  fashions  a  horn  of  cow's  bone,  a  pipe  of  bull's  horn, 
a  flute  of  calves'  foot,  Kal.  Castr.  2,  58.  When  Wäinämöinen 
plays,  the  birds  come  flying  in  heaps,  Kalev.  29,  217,  the  eagle 
forgets  the  young  in  her  nest  221.  When  Wipunen  sings,  the 
S7in  stops  to  hear  him,  the  nwon  to  listen,  GharUs's  wain  to 
gather  wisdom,  wave  and  billow  and  tide  stand  still,  Kalev.  10, 
449 — 457 ;  conf.  Petersb.  extr.  p.  II.  In  the  Germ. folksong  the 
water  stops,  to  list  the  tale  of  love,  Uhl.  1,  223-4. 

Den  ene  begyndte  en  vise  at  qväde, 

saa  faart  over  alle  qvinder, 

striden  ström  den  stiltes  derved, 

som  forre  vor  vant  at  rinde.     D  V.  1,  235. 

A  song  makes  tables  and  benches  dance,  Fornald.  sog.  3,  222. 
KM.  no.  111.  Sv.  fornvis.  1,  73.  Stolts  Karin  with  her  singing 
makes  men  sleep  or  wake,  Sv.  vis.  1,  389  or  dance  394-6.  For 
the  power  of  song  over  birds  and  beasts,  see  DV.  1,  282.  Sv. 
vis.  1,  33.  On  Orpheus,  see  Hor.  Od.  i.  12,  7  seq.;  conf.  the 
Span,  romance  of  Conde  Arnaldos, 

p.  909.]  Poets  assemble  on  hills  (as  men  did  for  sacrifice  or 
magic),  e.g.  on  the  Wartburg :  au  pui,  oü  on  corone  les  biaus 
dis,  Couron.  Renart  1676.  Does  the  poet  wear  garlands  and 
flowers,  because  he  was  orig.  a  god's  friend,  a  priest  ?  The  jenx 
ilorauz  ofler  H-owers  as  prizes  for  song  :  violeta,  aiglantina,  flor 
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dal  gauch  (solsequium) .  The  rederijkers  too  name  their  rooms 
aSter  flowers  ;  is  it  a  relic  of  druidic,  bardic  usage  ? 

p.  911.]  The  ON.  Saga  remiads  one  of  the  Gr.  *i?Vi7,  of 
whom  Has.  0pp.  762  declares :  öeo?  vi)  ri^  iarv  koX  auriy.  She 
converses  with  OSinn,  as  ^dfi,a  conveys  rumours  to  Zeus  (Suppl. 
to  898  beg.).  Musa  is  rendered  mngerin,  Bari.  252,  7;  Madete 
musas,  daz  wären  sengeren  (rhy.  eren)/  Herb.  1 7865 ;  but  again, 

*muse'    17876. Aventiure   answers   to   bona  fortuna    {bonne 

aventure),  bona  dea,  bonus  eventus,  Pliny  36,  5.  Varro  RR.  1, 
1;  vrouwe  Aventure,  Lane.  18838;  in  the  Rose  the  goddess 
Aventure  ==¥oTtun&  5634,  who  has  a  wheel  3933.  4719.  5629. 
5864;  e  hÜ8  der  Aventuren  5786.  5810-39  ;  jonste  de  Avonture, 
Stoke  1,  39;  maer  d'  Aventure  was  hem  gram,  Maerl.  3,  134; 
den  stouten  es  haut  d'  Aventure  2,  46,  like  '  audaces  fortuna 
juvat ' ;  alse ,  di  die  Av.  es  hout  2,  93 ;  der  Aventuren  vrient, 
ibid. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SPECTRES. 

p.  913.]  In  Mone  6,  467  men  are  divided  into  living,  hover- 
mg,  doubtful  and  dead.  Souls  that  cannot  find  rest  in  Hades 
and  returning  wander  about  the  grave,  are  mentioned  in  Plato's 
Phsedo  p.  81.  The  dead  were  worshipped  :  sandos  sibi  fingunt 
quoalibet  mortuos,  Concil.  Liptin.  Feasts  were  held  in  honour  of 
them,  as  the  Vers,  fewer-feast,  Benfey's  Monats-n.  151,  the  Rass. 
corpse  and  soul   feasts,  Lasicz  58.     Souls  were  prayed  for,  Benf. 

Mon.  168-9,  conf.  soul-masses.  Nib.  1221,  2. To  near  (netto 

remote)  ancestors  the  Indians  ofifered  up  food  and  drink,  Bopp's 
Gl.  p.  143^  n.  198\  79»> ;  conf.  Weber  on  Malavik  103.  One  of 
these  sacrißces  was  udaha-harman,  water-libation  for  the  dead, 
Böhtl.  and  Roth's  Wtb.  1,  908  ;  so  ;^o^v  ')(juadai,  iraai  vexvecatj 
viz.  meal,  wine  and  water  were  poured  into  a  hole.  Od.  10,  517— 
520. 11, 25 — 29.  The  souls  eagerly  drink  up  the  blood  of  victims, 
which  restores  them  to  their  senses,  Od.  11,  50.  89.  96-8.  148. 
153.  228.  390.  The  shades  live  on  these  libations,  Luc.  de  Inctu 
9.  The  Lith.  weles  fem.  means  the  figures  of  the  dead,  Mielcke 
1,  321 ;  to  the  Samogitian  goddess  Vielona  a  particular  kind  of 
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cake  was  offered :  cum  mortai  pascuntar^  Lasicz  48.  50.     Food 
and  drink  is  laid  on  the  grave  for  the  souls.  Pass.  166,  84 — 93. 

On  manes,  Mania,  see  Gerh.  Etr.  g,  16;  'in  sede  Ma7iium'=^ 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  Pliny  33,  1 .  On  lares,  see  Lessing  8, 
251 ;  domesticus  lar,  hamingia,  Saxo  Gram.  74. 

p.  915.]  Oeheuer,  not  haunted,  is  also  expr.  by  dicht,  tight, 
Sup.  I,  768 :  nu  bin  ich  ungehiure,  Wigal.  5831 ;  I  asked  mine 
host,  was  he  sure  no  ungeheuer  walked  the  stable,  Simplic.  E. 
1028  ;  it  is  unclean  in  that  house.  Nürnberger  11.  In  Notker 
'  manes '  is  transl.  by  unholdon,  in  AS.  by  hell-waran  (habi- 
tantes  tartaram). 

Spuken  (haunt,  be  haunted)  is  also  called  wafeln,  Eosegarten 
in  Höfer  1,  877;  AS.  wafian,  ON.  vafra,  vofra,  vofa,  MHG. 
waberen.  ON.  vo/iz  =  spectrum ;  AS.  wcefer-syne,  OHG.  wahar- 
Mtmi= spectaculum,  GraflE  6,  129.  Kl.  sehr.  5,  437.  The  dead 
lie  '  heilir  i  haugi/  at  peace  in  the  cairn,  Hervar.  p.  442 ;  sv& 
lati  &8S  )?ik  (God  leave  thee)  heilan  i  haugi  437.  They  appear  in 
churches  at  night  or  in  the  dawn,  and  perform  services,  wedding, 
barial,  etc. ;  the  sight  betokens  an  approaching  death.  Dietmar 
(Pertz  5,  737-8)  gives  several  such  stories  with  the  remark  :  ut 
dies  vivis,  sic  nox  est  concessa  defunctis;  .conf.  the  story  in 
Altd.  bl.  1,  160,  a  Norweg.  tale  in  Asbiörnsen's  Huldre-ev.  1, 
122  and  Schelling^s  Last  words  of  the  vicar  of  Drottning.  As 
Wolfdietrich  lies  on  (lie  hier  at  night,  the  ghosts  of  all  whom  he 
has  killed  come  and  fight  him,  Wolfd.  2328—34 ;  conf.  Ecke  23 
(differ,  told  in  Dresd.  Wolfd.  327—330) ;  also  the  tale  of  the 
ruined  church  with  the  coffin,  Altd.  bl.  1,  158.  EM.^  no.  4.  In 
the  Irrgarten  der  Liebe  the  cavalier  sees  at  last  the  ghosts  of  all 
his  lovess,  p.  610.  Such  apparitions  are  said  to  announce  them- 
selves, sich  melden,  anmelden,  Schm.  2,  570.  Schönleithner  16. 
Conf.  Diet.  sub.  v.  '  sich  anzeigen./ 

p.  915.]  To  ON.  aptra-ganga  add  aptr-göngr,  reditus,  Eyrb. 
174.  314;  gonger,  Müllenh.  p.  183.  For  'es  geht  um'  they  say 
in  Bavaria  '  es  weizt  dort,'  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  98.  Schm.  4,  205-6  ;  in 
Hesse  'es  wandert,'  in  the  Wetterau  'es  wannert*  conf.  wanken, 
lUineke  934;  Neth.  waren,  rondwaren,  conf.  'in  that  room  it 
won't  let  you  rest,'  Bange's  Thür.  chron.  27^.  The  ON.  draugr 
is  unconn.  with  Zend,  dnics,  daemon,  Bopp's  Comp.  Gr.  p.  46. 
p.  916.]     Instead  of  talamasca,  we  also  find  the  simple  dala. 
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larvB^  inonstriiiDy  Graff  5,  397;  talmasclie,  De  Klerk  2,  3474. 
The  FioD.  talma  (limas)^  talmasca  (mucedo  in  lingua)«  has  onlv 
an  accid.  resembl.  in  soand.  AS.  dunmeru,  spectra,  lemare:>, 
larvae  noctarnae«  gedwhnor,  praestigiator,  geJwomervs,  nebolonis, 
ffedwomere,  necromantia,  Hpt  9,  514-5.  The  MHG.  geiwas  agrees 
(better  than  with  Lifch.  dwase)  with  AS.  dwaes,  stoltus^  for  gettai^ 
means  stultus  too,  Eilh.  Trist.  7144.  7200.  7300.  An  ON. 
skriivetfa,  fr.  veifa,  vapor,  and  sJcra  obliquus?  Vampires  ai-e 
dead  men  come  back,  who  suck  blood,  as  the  Erinnyes  sack  tlie 
blood  of  corpses,  Aesch.  Earn.  174  [or  the  ghosts  in  the  Odyssejj 
conf.  the  story  of  the  brown  man,  Ir.  march.  2, 15. 

p.  918.]  The  Insel  Pelseub.  3,  232  says  of  wUl  o'  wisps: 
'  from  the  God's  acre  rise  yon  flames,  the  dead  call  me  to  join 
their  rest,  they  long  for  my  company.'  OX.  hrcs-lios,  corpse- 
light,  hrcevar-lios,  liroevar-eld.  Vafr-logl,  flickering  flame,  is  seen 
abont  graves  and  treasures  in  graves  (pp.  602.  971) ;  coDf. 
Sigurd's  and  Skirni's    'marr,  er   mic   urn  myrqcan   beri  visau 

vafrloga*  Sssm.   82*. Wandering  lights  are  called  '  das  irre- 

ding  '  =  ghost,  Schelmufsky  1,  151 ;  der  feuer-mann,  Pomer.  story 
in  Bait.  stud.  xi.  1,  74;  brünniger  mann,  Staid.  1,  235;  laufende 
fackel,  Ettn.  Unw.  doctor  p.  747.  AS.  dwäs-Uhi.  M.  Neth. 
divaeS'fier,  Verwijs  p.  15;  lochter-mane,  Miillenh.  p.  246.  Wend. 
blndnik,  Wend,  volksl.  2,  266»»;  Lith.  baltwykszle,  Lett,  leeh 
figgiins,  false  fire ;  Lapp,   fjolonjes,  Lindahl  475^ ;  conf.  KM.^  3, 

196. On   girregar y   conf. '  Beham    (Vienna)   377,  21;    'eiueu 

giiren-gai'ren  enbor- richten,  einen  teuflischen  schrägen  mit 
langem  kragen,'  Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  3,  82.  The  kobold'a  name 
Iftkrzycki  is  fr.  Sl.  iskra,  spark ;  and  in  Hpt  4,  394  the  lOchte' 
männchen  behave  just  like  kobolds.  In  the  Wetteraa  feuruj 
gehn  means,  to  be  a  will  o'  wisp. 

Unbaptized  children  are  cast  into  the  fire,  Anegenge  2,  13.  II, 
'5.  12,  12;  they  go  to  Nobis-kraiten,  Staid.  2,  240;  they  shall 
not  be  buried  in  the  holy  isle  (p.  600  n.)  ;  vile  si  da  vunden 
hUerliclier  kinde  vor  der  helle  an  einem  ende,  dft  die  müder  wären 
mite  tot,  En.  99,  12,  whereas  ^  osten  (ab  Oriente)  schulen  dia 
westir-bam  in  daz  himilrfche  varn,'  Karaj.  28,  12.  Unchristened 
babes  become  pilweisse  (p.  475) ,  as  untimely  births  become  elbe 
(p.  1073);  the  unbaptized  become  white  letiches,  Bosquet  214, 
or  kaukas,  Nesselm.  187*». 
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p.  920.]  The  Lat.  furia  is  fr.  farere,  OHG.  parjan,  Diet.  2, 
534 ;  it  is  rendered  helliwinna,  Graff  1^  881 ;  helUwüterin,  Schadens 
Pasq.  100,  9.  103,  25.  117,  79  with  evident  reference  to  Wuotan 
and  toüten  to  rage.  Uns  ist  der  tiuvel  n&hen  bi,  oder  daz  wüetende 
her,  Maurit.  1559  ;  erst  hub  sich  ein  Scharmützeln  (arose  a  scrim- 
mage),  wie  in  eim  wilden  heer,  Ambras,  lied.  p.  151.  Uhl.  1,  657. 
Other  names  for  the  Wild  Host :  die  wilde  fahrt,  WolPs  Ztschr. 
1,292-3;  in  Styria,  das  wilde  gjaid  (hunt)  2,  32-3;  in  Bavaria, 
das  gjoad,  wilde  gjoad,  Panzer  1,  9.  16.  29.  37.  63.  85.  133;  in 
Vorarlberg,  das  nachUvolk  or  wüethae,  Vonbun  p.  83 ;  der  wilde 
Jäger  mit  dem  wüthia  heer,  GotthelFs  Erz.  1,  221 ;  in  the  Eifel, 
Wudes  or  Wodes  heer,  WolPs  Ztsohr.  1,  316.  Firmen.  3,  244»» ; 
joejagd,jöjagd,  Osnabr.  mitth.  3,  238 — 240. 

p.  924.]  Als  im  der  tiuvel  jagete  nach,  Livl.  reimchr.  7274. 
The  devil  is  called  a  weideman,  hunter,  Merwund.  2,  22,  and  in 
return  the  wild-hnnter  in  the  Altmark  is  a  JielUjeger,  Hpt  4,  391. 
'  Hark,  the  wild  hunter,  passing  right  over  us !  The  hounds 
bark,  the  whips  crack,  the  huntsmen  cry  holla  ho ! '  G-oethe's 
Götz  V.  B.  8,  149,  conf.  42,  175.  Fischart  in  Lob  der  laute  p. 
100  had  already  made  an  adj.  of  the  hunter's  name :  Heckelbergisch 
geschrei,  büffen  u.  blasen  des  jägerhoms ;  conf.  supra  (p.  924, 
1.  2)  and  Hachelherg  in  the  Bheinharts-wald,  Landau^s  Jagd  p. 

190. Another  version  of  the  Hackelberg  legend  is  given  by 

Kuhn  in  Hpt's  Ztschr.  5,  379;  conf.  supra  (p.  146-7).  Can  this 
be  alluded  to  in  a  stone  sculpture  let  into  the  wall  of  Diesdorf 
church  (Magdeburg  country),  representing  a  man  whose  left  leg 
is  appar.  being  wounded  by  a  sow?  Thüring.  mitth.  vi.  2,  13 
and  plate  7  no.  5.  Somewhat  different  is  the  story  of  the  one- 
eyed  wild-sow,  whose  head  laid  on  the  dish  gives  the  master  of 
the  hunt  a  mortal  wound,  Winkler^s  Edelm.  371.  The  whole 
myth  resembles  that  of  Adonis,  and  the  Irish  story  of  Diarmuid 
na  mban  p.  193.     H.  D.  Müller  (Myth,  der  6r.  stamme  ii.  1>  113) 

compares  it  to  that  of  Actsdon. Dreaming  of  the  boar,  Budl. 

16,  90.  Waltharius  623;  a  boar  wounds  the  Sun  in  her  cave, 
Budbeck  quoted  in  Tenzel  and  Mannling  p.  205.  Sackelberg 
must  hunt  for  ever :  alhie  der  lib,  diu  sele  dort  sol  jagen  mit 
Harren  (his  hound)  dwiclichen,  Labor  568.  Of  him  who  hunts 
till  the  Judgment'day,  Firmenich  1,  344.  Müllenh.  p.  584.  In  a 
Westph.   folktale   picked    up  orally   by   Kuhn,  giants   call  to 
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Hakelberg  for  help,  he  raises  a  storm,  and  removes  a  mill  into  the 
Milky-way,  which  after  that  is  called  the  Mill-way.  In  Catalonia 
they  speak  of 'el  viento  del  cazador/  Wolfs  Ztschr.  4,  191.  In 
Froramann  3,  271  Holla  and  Ha/ikelhemd  are  associated  in  the 
wild  hunt,  unless  Waldbriihl  stole  the  names  out  of  the  Mythology ; 
in  3,  273  a  '  Geckenbehrnden '  of  Cologne  is  brought  in.  Tat- 
osel  is  fr.  tukn,  bo-are,  Diut.  2,  203** ;  tutco  ^  yXav^,  a  sono  tu  to, 
Lobeck's  Rhemat.  320. 

p.  927.]  The  wild  hunter  rides  through  the  air  on  a  schimmel, 
white  horse,  Somm.  p.  7 ;  conf.  schimmeUreiter  p.  160.  Fitting 
a  boot  with  gold  occurs  also  in  a  Hessian  marchen,  Hess.  Ztschr. 
4,  117,  conf.  Garg.  241»;  shoes  are  filled  with  gold.  Roth.  21*; 
a  shoe-full  of  money.  Panzer  p.  13. 

The  wild  hunter  is  called  Ooi,  Kuhn's  Westf.  sag.  1,  8,  and  the 
durst  in  Switz.  is  sometimes  gäuthier,  Staid.  2,  517;  do  they 
stand  for  Ooden?  Dame  Guuden's  carriage  and  dog  resemble 
the  Nethl.  tale  of  the  hound  by  the  hell-car,  Wolf  p.  527. 

p.  930.]  A  man  went  and  stood  under  a  tree  in  the  wood 
through  which  the  wild  hunter  rode.  One  of  the  party  in  passing 
dealt  him  a  blow  in  the  back  with  his  axe,  saying,  '  I  will  plant 
my  axe  in  this  tree ; '  and  fr.  that  time  the  man  had  a  hump. 
He  waited  till  a  year  had  passed,  then  went  and  stood  under  the 
tree  again.  The  same  person  stept  out  of  the  procession,  and 
said,  *  Now  I'll  take  my  axe  out  of  the  tree ; '  and  the  man  was 
rid  of  his  hump,  Kuhn's  Nordd.  sag.  no.  69;  conf.  Berhia's 
blowing  (p.  276-7),  a  witch-story  in  Somm.  p.  56.  Scham  bach 
pp.  179.  359.  Vonbun  p.  29  the  schnärzerli  (36  in  ed.  2).  Wolfs 
D.  sag.  no.  348-9.     Panzer  1,  17.  63. 

In  the  Fichtel-gebirge  the  wild  hunter  rides  without  a  head, 
Fromm.  2,  554 ;  so  does  the  wölen-jäger,  jolen-jäger,  Osnab. 
mitth.  3,  238—240;  also  the  vfild  h.  in  the  Wetterau,  Firmen.  2, 
101 ;  he  walks  headless  in  the  wood  betw.  11  and  12  at  noon, 
Somm.  p.  7;  the  wild  h.  halts  at  one  place  to  feed  horses  and 
hounds,  p.  9.  In  Tirol  he  chases  the  Salg-fräulein,  WolPs  Ztschr. 
2,  60.  35;  he  baits  the  loh-jungfer,  Somm.  pp.  7.  167 ;  so  giant 
Fasolt  hunts  the  little  wild  woman,  Eckenl.  167.  173. 

p.  931.]  Houses  with  their  front  and  bach  doors  exactly 
opposite  are  exposed  to  the  passage  of  the  Furi<ms  Host  (Meinin- 
gen),  Hpt  3,  866;    conf.  the  open  house-door   (p.   926-7),  the 
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sitting  over  the  door  (p.  945  end).  The  hell-jäger's  cry  '  Wil  ji 
mit  jagen  (hunt  with  us)  ? '  is  also  French :  '  part  en  la  chasse  ! ' 
Bosq.  69.  The  story  fr.  W.  Preussen  is  like  a  Samland  one  in 
Reusch  no.  70* 

In  Swabia  the  wild  hnnt  is  also  called  the  mutige  lieer,  Schwab's 
Schwab.  Alp  p.  812.  Leader  of  the  Muthes-heer  is  Linkenbold, 
who  in  the  Harz  is  called  Leinbold,  ibid. ;  there  is  a  Linkenbolds' 
lächle  (-hole)  there.  However,  in  a  Swabian  poem  of  1486 
beginning  '  Got  mercurius/  the  wild  hunt  is  called  '  das  wilde 
wütiss'her,^     A  frau  Motte  roams  in  Thnringia. 

At  Ottobeuern  lovely  music  used  to  be  heard  at  Christmas 
time.  If  any  one  put  his  head  out  of  window  to  listen,  and  to 
view  the  march  of  Wuete,  his  head  swelled  to  such  a  size  that  he 
could  not  pull  it  in  again.  The  full  delicious  enjoyment  was  had 
by  those  who  kept  snugly  behind  closed  doors.  The  procession 
passed  along  the  fron-weg  up  the  Guggenberg,  or  into  the  deviPs 
hole  at  the  Büschel,  where  a  treasure  lies  guarded  by  the  poodle. 
On  this  delicious  music  of  the  night-folk,  see  Yonbun  p.  35. 

p.  933.]  Unchristened  in/ants  are  the  same  as  the  subterra- 
neans and  moss-folk,  whom  Wode  pursues  and  catches,  conf. 
p.  483  and  MüUenh.  p.  373.  The  child's  exclamation,  '  Oh  how 
warm  are  a  mother's  hands  ! '  is  like  those  of  the  gipsy-woman's 
child,  '  There's  nothing  so  soft  as  a  mother's  lap '  and  '  there's 
nothing  so  sweet  as  a  mother's  love,'  Müllenh.  no.  331 ;  Lith. 
motinSs  rankos  szwelnos,  mother's  hands  soft,  Mielcke  1,  284. 
Kraszewski's  Litva  1,  389.  In  Germ,  fairy-tales  the  dead  mother 
comes  in  the  night  to  nurse  her  children,  EM.'  3,  21 ;  conf. 
Melusine,  Simr.  p.  80.  Müllenh.  no.  195-6-7;  hvert  fell  hldSagt 
dbriost  grami,  SsBm.  167^;  a  similar  passage  in  Laxd.  saga  p. 
328. 

The  wild  host,  like  the  dwarfs,  get  ferried  over ;  the  last  that 
lags  behind  is  girded  with  a  rope  of  straw,  Panz.  1,  164>. 

p.  935.]  De  la  danza  a^ea  &  que  est^n  condenadas  las  Hero- 
diadas  por  la  muerte  del  bautista.  Wolfs  Ztschr.  4,  191.  In 
Wallachia  Dina  (Zina)  =  Diana  with  a  large  following  hunts  in 
the  clouds,  and  yon  see  where  she  has  danced  on  the  grass  ;  she 
can  strike  one  lame,  deaf  or  blind,  and  is  esp.  powerful  at  Whit- 
suntide, Wal.  march.  296. 

p.  936.]     An  Eckehart  occurs  also  in  Dietr.  9791.     On  the 
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Vefiusberg,  see  Simr.  Amelungen-l.  2,  315.  We  find  even  in 
Altswert  82 :  dirre  berc  was  fro  Venus,  conf.  80,  9.  83,  7.  H. 
Sachs  has  Venusberg  iii.  3,  3^  (yr  1517).  6^  (1518).  IS«»  (1550). 
A  witch-trial  of  1 620  says  :  auf  Venesberg  oder  Paradies  faren, 
Mone  7,  426.  There  is  a  Veniisbg  by  Beichmannsdorf  in  Gra- 
fenthal distr.  (Meiningen),  near  Saalfeld.  A  M.Neth.  poem  by 
Limb.  3,  1250.  1316  says  Venus  dwells  in  the  forest.  The  earliest 
descript.  of  the  Horselberg  is  by  Eoban  Hessus  in  Bucol.  idyL  5, 
at  the  beginn,  of  the  16th  cent. : 

Aspicis  aerio  sublatum  vertice  montem^ 

qua  levis  occidui  deflectitnr  aura  Favoni, 

Horrisomim  Latio  vicinus  nomine  dicit  (by  a  Latin  name), 

qui  Nessum  bibit  undosum  Verarimque  propinquum. 

Isthoc  ante  duas  messes  cum  saepe  venirem^ 

ignarus  nemorum  vidi  discurrere  larvas 

saxa  per  et  montes,  tanquam  nocturna  vagantes 

terriculameota,  et  pueros  terrere  paventes, 

quas  lamias  dicunt  quibus  est  exenqytile  lumen, 

quas  vigiles  aiunt  extra  sua  llinina  lyncas 

esse,  domi  talpa^,  nee  queuquam  cemere  nee  se. 

Conf.  Victor  Perillus's  poem  on  the  Hörselberg,  yr  1592  (Jrb.  d. 
Berl.  spr.  ges.  2,  352-8) ;  it  is  called  Haselberg  and  Horselbg  in 
Bange's  Tbür.  chron.  1599,  p.  57-8.  Songs  about  Tanhauser  in 
Uhl.  no.  297,  and  Moneys  Anz.  5,  169—174 ;  a  lay  of  Danhäuser 
is  mentioned  by  Fel.  Faber  3,  221. 

p.  937.]  At  the  death  of  our  Henry  6,  Dietrich  von  Bern 
appears  on  horseback,  rides  through  the  Mosel,  and  disappeai^, 
HS.  p.  49.  In  the  Wend,  volksl.  2,  267^  the  wild  hunter  is 
called  Dyter-bemat,  Dyter-benada,  Dyke-bemak,  Dyke-bjadnat, 
In  one  story  2,  185  he  is  like  the  Theodericas  Veronensis  whom 
the  devil  carries  off.  Diter  Bernhard  in  Dasent's  Theophilus  80 ; 
brand-aJem  (barren  streaks)  on  the  plains  are  called  by  the 
Wends  Dyter-bernatowy  jpuc,  D.'s  path.  Yet,  ace.  to  Panaer  1, 
67  it  is  2k  fruitful  season  when  the  wilde  gjai  has  been ;  and  where 
the  Rodensteiner  has  passed,  the  com  stands  higher,  Wolf  p.  20. 
The  wild  host  goes  clean  through  the  bam,  Panz.  1,  133. 

p.  939.]  As  early  as  the  First  Crusade  (1096)  it  was  asserted 
that  Carl  had  woke  up  again:    Karolus  resoscitatns,  Pertz  8, 
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215;  conf.  the  kaiser  in  the  Guckenberg  near  Gemünd,  Bader 
no.  434,  and  the  Earlsberg  at  Nürnberg,  no.  481. 

p.  940.1  On  Schnellerts,  see  Panzer  1,  194  and  the  everlasting 
hunter  of  Wlnendael,  Eanst  en  letterblad  '41,  p.  68.  Beiffenb. 
Renseign.  214.  The  setting-oat  of  a  carriage  with  three  wheels 
and  a  long-nosed  driver  is  descr.  in  the  story  of  the  monks  cross- 
ing the  Rhine  at  Spire,  Meland.  1,  no.  664  (p.  832).  Oopiae  eques- 
ires  are  seen  near  Worms  in  1098,  Melaud.  2,  no.  59 ;  battalions 
sweeping  throngh  the  air  in  1096,  Pertz8,  214;  conf.  Dionys. 
Halic.  10^  2 ;  higher  up  in  the  clouds,  two  great  armies  marching, 
H.  Sachs  iii.  1,  227». 

p.  943.]  Something  like  Heme  the  Hunter  is  Home  tlis 
Hunter,  otherwise  called  Harry -ca-ndb,  who  with  the  devil  hunts 
the  boar  near  Bromsgrove,  Worcest.  (Athenseum).  The  story  of 
the  Wunderer  chasing  Frau  Saelde  is  in  Keller's  Erz.  p.  6 ;  conf. 
Faatn.  sp.  547.  Schimpf  u.  ernst  (1522)  229.  (1550)  268. 

p.  946.]  Where  Oden's  lake  (On-sjö)  now  lies,  a  stately 
mansion  stood  (herre-gard),  whose  lord  one  Sunday  went  a  hiint^ 
ing  with  his  hounds,  having  provided  himself  with  wine  out  of 
the  church,  to  load  his  gun  with,  and  be  the  surer  of  hitting. 
At  the  first  shot  his  mansion  sank  out  of  sight.  Buna  '44,  33. 

Here  the  huntsman  is  evid.  Oden  himself. Among  the  train 

0^  Ouro  rysserova  (  =  Gudron  the  horse-tailed,  Landstad  pp.  121. 
131-2)  is  Sigurd  Snaresvend  riding  his  Grani  (Faye  62).  The 
members  of  the  troop  go  and  sit  over  the  door  :  the  like  is  told 
of  devils,  who  lie  down  in  front  of  lit-hiuser  where  drinking, 
gaming^  murdering  goes  ou.  Berthold  p.  357 ;  and  of  the 
Devil,  who  sits  during  the  dance,  H.  Sachs  1,  342^^;  'setz  nur 
die  seel  auft  überthür '  iii.  1,  261 ;  sein  seel  setz  er  ufE  über  thür, 

lats  mit  dem  teufel  beissen,  Simpl.  pilgram  3,  85. Northern 

names  for  the  spectral  procession  are :  oskarei-a,  haaskaalreia, 
juleikreia,  skreia,  Asb.  og  Moe  in  the  Univ.  annaler  pp.  7. 
41-2;  julaskrei'i,  julaskreid'i,  oskerei,  oskorrei,  aalgarei,  jolareiae, 
Aasen's  Pröver  27-8.  31 ;  conf.  Thorsrei'8  (p.  166)  and  husprei, 
hespi'ei,  thunder.     Lapp,  julheer,  Klemm  3,  90. 

p.  949  n.]     The  very  same  is  told  of  Örvarodd  as  of  Oleg, 
Fornald.  s.  2,  168-9.  300;  conf.  a  Transylv.  tale  in  Haltrich's 
Progr.  p.  73. 
p.  950.]     On  Holda^s  sameness  with  Fricka,  see  Kl.  sehr.  5, 
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416  seq.  The  Gauls  too  sacrificed  to  ÄHemis,  Arrian  de  Yenat. 
c.  23.  32.  Hecate  triviornm  praeses,  Athen.  3,  196 ;  men  took 
a  sop  with  them  for  fear  of  the  cross-roads  2,  83,  for  Hecate'g 
hounds  7,  499  ;  ^EKarr}^  Seiwvov  means  the  bread  laid  down  where 
three  roads  met,  Luc.  Dial.  mort.  1  and  22  (note  on  Lacian  2, 
397) ;  feros  Hecatae  perdomuisse  canes,  TibuU.  i.  2,  54. 

p.  950.]  The  appalling  guise  of  the  Harii  (GDS.  714)  recalls 
our  death's-head  cavaliers.  At  the  outset  of  the  Thirty-years 
War  there  were  Bavarian  troopers  called  Invincibles,  with  black 
horses,  black  clothing,  and  on  their  black  helmets  a  white  death's- 
head  ;  their  leader  was  Kronberger,  and  fortune  favoured  them 
till  Swedish  Bauer  met  them  in  Mecklenburg,  March  1631. 
Frederick  the  Great  had  a  regiment  of  Death's-head  Hussars. 
In  recent  times  we  have  had  Liitzow's  Volunteers,  the  Black 
Jägers,  the  Brunswick  Hussars.  Does  a  coat-of-arms  with  a 
death's-head  occur  in  the  days  of  chivalry  f  We  read  in  Wigal. 
80,  14:  an  sinem  schilde  was  der  Tot  gem&lt  vil  grftsenliche 
(Suppl.  to  850).  Remember  too  the  terror-striking  name  of  the 
legio  fulminatriz,  KepavvoßoXo^.  Secret  societies  use  the  symbol 
of  a  death's-head ;  apothecaries  mark  their  poison-boxes  with  the 
same. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
TRANSLÄ.TION. 

p.  952.]  Verwünschen  is  also  exsecrari,  abominari.  OS. /anr«- 
fan,  devovere,  OUG,  far wdzan,  withar-huazan,  recusare,  Graff  1, 
1087.  As  abominari  comes  fr.  omen,  so  far-huatan  fr.  hvat, 
omen  (Suppl.  to  1105n.).  Beside  the  Fr.  souhait  (which  G^nin 
Recr.  1,  201  would  derive  fr.  sonhait,  as  convent  fr.  convent, 
etc.)  we  have  also  aliait  in  Thib.  de  N.,  and  the  simple  hau— 
luck,  wish.  For  its  root,  instead  of  OHG.  heiz,  ON.  heit,  we 
might  take  the  Bret,  hst,  Gtiel.  atVeo«  =  pleasure.  De  soJuiit,  de 
dehait,  Guitecl,  1,  169. 

Disappeamng  (verschwinden)  and  appearing  again  are  a4>avrj 
yepiaOai  and  <l>av€p6v  yevifrffai,  Plato's  Rep.  36Ö.  Frequent  is 
the  phrase  '  to  vanish  under  one^s  hand ' ;  conf.  the  clapping  of 
hands  in  cases  of  enchantment  (p.  1026)  :  thaz  tha  hiar  irwuntl 
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mir  untar  theru  Jienti,  0.  i.  22,  44 ;  verswant  den  luten  under  den 
handen,  Griesh.  Sprachd.  26  [Late  examples  omitted]  ;  ze  hant 
verswant  der  kleine,  Ortnit  141,  4;  vile  schiere  her  verswant  von 
sinen  ougen  zeJuint,  daz  her  en-weste,  war  her  bequam,  En.  2621  ; 
vor  iren  ougen  er  virswant,  Hpt  5,  533 ;  verswant  vor  sinen  ougen, 

Krone  29606  [Simil.  ex.  om.]. Der  engel  s&  vor  im  verswant, 

Wh.  49,  27;  do  der  tiuvel  hin  verswant,  Bari.  3027;  dd  der 
winder  gar  verswant,  Frauend.  409,  17;  solde  ein  wip  vor  leide 
sin  verswunden  MS.  1,  81*;  der  hirz  vorswant,  Myst.  1,  233;  in 
den  wint  gähes  (suddenly)  verswunden.  Mar.  159,  7 ;  daz  ver- 
swant mit  der  luft,  Pass.  369,  91 ;  der  engel  mit  der  rede  verswant, 
Hpt  8,  171  ;  the  devil  says  'ich  muoz  verswinden,'  MSH.  3, 
174*:  'von  hinnan  stet  mm  begirde  (desire).  Got  müeze  dich  in 
huote  län ! '  alsus  »ti?«In  diu  gezierde,  Diut.  2,251-2;  Sant.  Ser- 

vace  do  verswein,   Servat.  3317   [Ex.  om.]. Voer  ute  haren 

ogen,  Karel  2,  990 ;  de  duvel  voer  dane  alse  en  roc  (smoke)  te 
scouwene  ane,  Maerl.  2,  237 ;  Var-in-d'wand,  N.  pr.  ring  33**, 
30.  36%  28.  36.  To  begone  =  OHG.  huerban,  ON.  hverfa:  0«inn 
hvarf  J?ä,  Seem.  47 ;  oc  nu  hverfur  )?essi  alfur  so  sem  skiiggi, 
(as  a  shadow),  Vilk.  c.  150;  brottu  horfinn,  ibid. ;  ^o  )?&  hurt, 

Fornald.  s.  1,  488,  conf.  seykvaz,  sink  away,  Saam.  10**.  229**. 

The  translated  sleep,  like  Kronos  p.  833  n. ;  Gawan  falls  asleep 
on  a  table  in  the  Grals-halle,  and  awakes  next  morning  in  a  moss, 
Keller's  Romvart  660.  Vanishing  is  often  preceded  by  thunder : 
ein  grozer  slac,  Heinr.  u.  Kun.  4215.  Erf.  march.  84.  160; 
'  there  came  a  crash  (rassler),  and  all  was  sunk  and  gone/  Pauz. 
1,30;  Gangleri  hears  a  thunder,  and  Valhöll  has  vanished,  he 
stands  in  the  fields,  Sn.  77. 

p.  953.]  The  shepherd  Gyges  steps  into  a  crack  of  the  earth 
made  during  storm  and  earthquake,  finds  a  giant's  corpse  inside 
a  brazen  horse,  and  draws  a  ring  off  its  hand,  Plato's  Rep.  p.  369. 
Translation  is  imprecated  or  invoked  in  the  following  phrases  :  in 
te  ruant  montes  mali,  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1,  78;  «ara  t^c  7179  Bvvai 
7)ir)(pfif)y,  Lucian  3,  156.     5,  202 ;  'x^aveiv  fioi,  riyv  yfjp  f)ux^/^V^  9, 

68.     8,  18. Oedipus  is  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  Oed.  Col. 

1662.  1752 ;  conf.  'slipping  in  like  the  schwick'  (p.  450  n.) ;  die 
lufte  mich  verstunden,  Hpt  5,  540 ;  \äap  €0r}K€,  II.  2,  319 ;  XiOo^ 
€?  avOpdnrov  yeyopipai,  Lucian's  Imag.  1  ;  der  werde  z'einem 
sieine !  MS.  1,  6* ;  hon  (GoSrun)  var  buin  til  at  springa  af  harmi. 
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SaBLD.  211  ;  du-De  betest  ditz  gesprochen,  dA  waerst  benatnen  w- 
brochen,  Iw.  153.  We  talk  of  bursting  with  rage  (p.  552  n.),  i.e., 
in  order  to  jump  out  of  our  skin  :  er  wolte  aus  der  haut  fahren^ 
Salinde  13. 

p.  958.]  A  translxiied  hero  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  1 096  :  Inde 
fabulosum  illud  confictura  de  Carolo  magno,  quasi  de  mortuis  iu 
id  ipsnm  resvscUato,  et  alio  vescio  quo  nihilominus  rediuivo  (before 
Frederick  I.  therefore),  Pertz  8,  215  (Suppl.  to  939).  Frederick 
is  supposed  to  lie  at  Trifels  in  the  Palatinate  also,  where  his  bed 
is  made  for  him  every  night,  Schlegel's  Mas.  1 ,  293.  Then  the 
folktales  make  Otto  Bedbeard  also  live  in  the  Kifhäuser,  and  give 
him  frau  Holle  for  housekeeper  and  errand  woman,  Sommer  pp.  1 . 
6.  1 04 ;  he  gives  away  a  green  tvrig,  which  turns  into  gold,  p.  2 ; 
in  the  mountain  there  is  sHttle-playing  and  '  schmaräkeln,^  p.  4. 
A  legend  of  Fredk  Redbeard  in  Firmen.  2,  201*.  A  giant  has 
slept  at  tlie  stone- table  in  the  mountain  these  700  years,  Dyb. 
Buna  '47,  34-5.  Not  unlike  the  Swed.  folktale  of  a  blind  giant 
banished  to  an  island  are  the  stories  in  Buna  '44,  pp.  30.  43.  59. 
60 :  in  every  case  the  belt  given  is  strapped  round  a  tree  (conf. 
Panzer  1,  17.  71.  367),  but  the  other  incidents  differ.  Such 
giants  call  churches  de  hvita  Mock-märraima  4,  37,  and  the  beU 
bjelleho,  Dyb.  '45,  48.  '44,  59  ;  the  blind  grey  old  man  reminds 
one  of  Oden.     Ace.  to  Praetor.  Alectr.  p.  69,  Kaiser  Frederick 

seems  to  have  cursed  himself  into  the  '  Kiphauser.' On  the 

Frederick  legend,  see  Hpt  5,  250—293.  Closener  p.  30-1  (yr 
1285).  Böhmer's  Beg.,  yr  i285,  no.  830,  conf.  824-6.  Kopps 
Budolf  pp.  736—749.  Detmar  1,  130  (yr  1250).  Of  Fredk 
the  Second,  the  Bepgow.  chron.  (Massm.  711)  says  straight  out : 
'  bi  den  tiden  sege-men  dat  storve  keiser  Yrederic ;  en  del  volkes 
segede,  he  levede;  de  twivel  warede  lange  t!t; '  conf.  ibid.  714. 
Another  name  for  the  auricula  is  berg-kaiserlein ;  does  it  mean 

the    wonder-flower    that    shows    the    treasure  ? Fiseharfc's 

6eschicht-kl.  22**  says :  avff  dem  keysfir  Friderich  stan  ;  Schiller 
120^  (?) :  und  nebenher  hatten  unsere  kerle  noch  das  gefundene 
fressen  über  den  alten  kaiser  zu  plündern.  Phil.  v.  Sittew. 
Soldatenl.  232 :  fressen,  saufen,  prassen  auf  den  alten  keyser  hinein, 
Albertini's  Narrenh.  p.  264;  heuraten  auf  d.  a.  k.  JUnein. 
Schmeller  2,  335-6  :  immer  zu  in  d.  a.  kaiser  hinein  sündigen,  auf 
d.  a.  k.  fctnat*/ sündigen,  zechen,  i.e.  without  thinking  of  paying. 
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p.  961.]  The  sleeping  Fredk  reminds  one  of  Kronos  sleeping 
in  a  cave^  and  birds  bringing  him  ambrosia,  Pint.  De  facie  in  orbe 
Innae  4,  1152-3  (see  p.  833  n.).  Arthur  too  and  the  knights  of 
the  Grail  are  shnt  np  in  a  mountain^  Lohengr.  179.  Lanz.  6909. 
Garin  de  L.  1,  238;  si  jehent  (they  say)  er  lebe  noch  hiute^  Iw. 
14.  Raynonard  sab  v.  Artus.  CsBsarius  heisterb.  12,  12  speaks 
of  rex  Arcturus  in  Monte  Giber  (It.  monte  Gibello) ;  conf.  Kaufm. 
p.  51  and  the  magnet-mountain  '  ze  Olvers,'  Gudr.  1135-8.  564 
(KM.*  3,  274).  Other  instances:  könig  Dan,  Mtillenh.  no.  505; 
the  count  of  Flanders,  Raynouard  1,  130' ;  Marko  lives  yet  in 
the  wooded  mountains^  Talvj  1,  xxvi. ;  so  does  the  horse  Bayard. 
On  the  search  for  Svatopluk,  Swatopluka  hledati,  see  Schafarik 
p.  804. 

p.  968.]  The  while  lady's  bunch  of  keys  is  snake-bound.  Pan- 
zer 1,2.  A  white  warden  with  keys  in  Firmen.  2,  117  ;  drei  witte 
jnmfem,  Hpt  4,  392 ;  three  white  ladies  in  the  enchanted  castle, 
Arnim's  March,  no.  18 ;  conf.  the  Slav,  vilas  and  villy,  spirits  of 
brides  who  died  before  the  wedding-day,  who  hold  ring-dances 
at  midnight,  and  dance  men  to  death,  Hanusch  pp.  305.  415; 
dancing  willis,  Mailath's  Ungr.  march.  1,9;  Lith.  weles,  figures 
of  the  dead. 

p.  969.]  A  certain  general  plants  an  acorn  to  make  his  coffin 
of,  Ettn.  Chymicus  879.  There  is  some  likeness  betw.  the  story 
of  Release  and  that  of  the  Wood  of  the  Cross,  which  grows  out  of 
three  pips  laid  under  Adam's  tongue  when  dead.  That  the  pip 
must  be  brought  by  a  little  bird,  agrees  with  the  rowan  sapling 
fit  for  a  wishing. rod,  whose  seed  must  have  dropt  out  of  a  bird's 
bill  (Snppl.  to  977  beg.),  and  with  the  viscum  per  alvum  avium 
redditnm  (p.  1206) ;  conf.  the  legend  of  the  Schalksbnrg,  Schwab's 
Alb.  p.  32.  Yon  must  fell  a  tree,  and  make  a  cradle  out  of  it; 
the  first  time  a  baby  cries  in  that  cradle,  the  spell  is  loosed,  the 
treasure  is  lifted,  H.  Meyer's  Züricher  ortsn.  p.  98 ;  conf.  the  tale 
in  Panzer  2,  200.  159.  Other  conditions  of  release  :  to  draw  a 
waggon  up  a  hill  the  wrong  way,  to  buy  a  piece  of  linen,  to  hold 
the  white  lady's  hand  in  silence,  Reusch  p.  437  ;  with  your  mouth 
to  take  the  key  out  of  the  snake's  mouth,  Firmen.  1,  332 ;  to  kiss 
the  worm,  or  the  toad,  or  the  frog,  wolf  and  snake,  Müllenh.  p. 
580.     Somm.  Sagen  p.  21.     Meyer's  Züricher  ortsn.  p.  97. 

p.  971.]     Men  do  hnij  treasures  in  the  ground:  the  Koz^cks 
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are  said  to  keep  all  their  money  underground ;  thieves  and 
robbers  bury  their  booty,  dogs  and  wolves  pieces  of  meat.  The 
Marsians  buried  the  Roman  eagle  they  had  captured  in  a  grove, 

whence  the  Romans  dug  it  out  again,  Tac.  Ann.  2,  25. The 

treasure  is  called  lege^'-hort, 'Reun.  17687.  2505;  ON.  toi*rar= 
thesauri,  opes  reconditae.  '  Shogs  not  the  treasure  up  toward 
me,  That  shining  there  behind  I  see  ? '  Goethe  12,  193.  The 
treasure  blooms,  Panzer  1,  1 ;  'for  buried  gold  will  often  shift 
about,'  Irrgart.  d.  liebe  503 ;  the  cauldrons  sink  three  ells  a  year, 
Dybeck  4,  45.  Once  in  100  years  the  stones  off  the  heath  go 
down  to  the  sea  to  drink,  and  then  all  treasures  of  the  earth  lie 
open,  so  that  one  need  only  reach  them  out ;  but  in  a  few  winters 
they  come  back,  and  crush  those  who  don't  get  out  of  the  way  in 
time,  Bret,  march.  88 — 93.  The  treasure  suns  itself.  Panzer  2, 
16.  30.  It  cools  (glüht  aus),  Müllenh.  p.  203-4.  Treasure-gold 
turns  to  coal,  Lucian's  Timon  1,  110.  Philops.  7,  284  ;  conf.  the 
legends  of  Holla,  Berhta,  Fredk  Barbarossa  and  Riibezal.  The 
coals  of  a  glowing  treasure  turn  to  gold,  Reusch  no.  25-6-7. 
Glimmering  fire  and  coaU  of  a  treasure,  Dieffenb.  Wetterau  p. 

275. Signs  of  a  treasure  :  when  a  hazel  bears  mistletoe,  and  a 

white  snake  suns  himself,  and  treasure-fire  burns,  Reusch  no.  15. 
Where  treasures  lie,  a  blue  fire  burns  (Hofmannswaldau),  or  light 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  earth,  Leipz.  avent.  2,  40 ;  it  swarms 

with  insects,  etc.  (pp.  692-4). The  treasure-lifter  is  stript  and 

plunged  up  to  his  neck  in  water  in  a  tub,  and  is  left  till  midnight 
to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  treasure,  Cervant.  Nov.  de  la 
gitanilla  p.  m.  106.  A  beshouted  treasure  sinks,  Wetterau  tale 
in  Firmen.  2,  100  ;  conf,  AS.  «inc  =  thesaurus,  opes.  Some  good 
stories  of  treasure-lifting  in  Asbiörnsen's  Huldr.  1,  142-3>4. 
Ghosts  have  to  give  up  buried  weapons :  saemir  ei  draugum 
d^rt  väpn  bera,  Fornald.  s.  1,  436.  A  connexion  subsists  betw. 
treasures  and  graves:  the  liauga  eldar,  grave-fires,  indicate 
money,  Egilss.  767.  The  hoard  does no^  diminish:  sin  wart  doch 
niht  minre,  swie  vil  man  von  dem  schätze  truoc.  Nib.  475,  12. 

p.  972.]  The  wonder-flower  is  said  to  blossom  either  on  Mid- 
summer night  alone,  or  only  once  in  100  years.  If  any  one, 
having  spied  it,  hesitates  to  pluck  it,  it  suddenly  vanishes  amid 
thunder  and  lightning;  conf.  britannica  (p.  1195-6),  fern  (p. 
1211).     Preusker  1,  9J-2.     Before    the  eyes  of  the  shepherd's 
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man  a  wonder-flower  ijrows  up  saddenly  oat  of  the  g^und ;  he 
pulls  it,  and  sticks  it  in  his  hat ;  as  quick  as  yon  can  turn  your 
hand,  a  grey  mannikin  stands  there,  and  beckons  him  to  follow  ; 
or  else,  the  moment  the  flower  is  stuck  in  the  hat,  the  white  lady 
appears,  Firmen.  2,  175.  The  wonder-flower  gets  caught  in  the 
shoe-buckle,  Somm.  p.  4,  as  fernseed  falls  into  the  shoes  (p. 
1210),  and  also  ripens  or  blossoms  on  Midsum.  night,  pp.  4.  165. 

It   is  called   Schlüsselblume,   Panzer   1,   8S3,   umnderblume, 

Wetterau.  sag.  p.  284.  Phil.  v.  Steinau  p.  77 ;  Pol.  dziivaczek, 
Boh.  diwnjk,  wonderflower.  The  three  blue  flowers  effect  the 
release,  Firmen.  2,  201*.  A  Schleswig  story  makes  it  the  yellow 
flower,  and  the  cry  is:  Forget  ru)t  the  best,  Miillenh.  p.  851. 
Another  formula  is :  '  wia  meh  as  da  verzötarist  (squanderest) , 

om  sa  minder  host,'  Vonbun  p.  5. As  early  as  the  15th  cent. 

vergisse  min  nit  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  flower,  Altd.  w.  1,  151 ;  a 
gloss  of  the  time  has :  vergiss-mein-nicht  alleluja,  Mone  8,  103 ; 
vergis-man-nicht  gamandria^  ibid.  Vergiss  nit  mein  is  a  blue  flower, 
TJhl.  1,  60.  108.  114-6.  129;  blümlein  vergiss  nit  mein,  Ambras, 
liedb.  pp.  18.  251.  Bergr.  37.  70;  blümelain  vergiss  ni  main, 
Meinert  34;  vergiss  m>ein  nicht,  Menante's  Gal.  welt  p.  70. 
Swed.  Jorgät-mig-ej ,  Dybeck  '48,  28 ;  Boh.  ne-zapominka,  Pol. 
nie-zapominka,  Russ.  ne-zabudka,  conf.  Weim.  jrb.  4,  108;  das 

bliimlein  wunderschön,   Goethe  1,  189. The  heel  cut  off  him 

that  hurries  away,  Firmen.  2,  176.  In  a  story  in  Wächter's 
Statist,  p.  175-6  the  wounded  heel  never  heals.  A  proverb  says: 
'Tis  what  comes  after,  hurts  your  heel. 

p.  974.]  The  spring-wurzel  is  in  OHG.  sprinc-wurz,  lactarida, 
lactaria  herba,  Graff  1,  1051,  or  simply  springa  6,  397.  Does 
pider  it,  diderit  (usu.  diterich,  picklock)  also  mean  a  spring- 
wurzel?  Firmen.  1,  271.  The  springw.  or  wonderflower  is 
sometimes  called  bird's  nest,  Fr.  nid  d'oiseau,  plante  aperitive, 
vuln^raire,  qui  crott  au  pied  des  sapins ;  it  opens  boxes  (folktale 
in  Mone  8,  539),  and  makes  invisible,  DS.  no.  85.  Again,  it  is 
called  zweiblutt,  bifoglio,  and  is  picked  off  the  point  of  bifurcation 
in  a  tree ;  does  it  mean  a  parasite-plant  like  the  misletoe  ?  It 
must  have  been  regarded  as  the  nest  of  a  sacred  bird  :  thus  of 
the  siskin's  iiest  it  is  believed  that  the  bird  lays  in  it  a  small 
precious  stone  to  make  it  invisible,  Hpt  3,  361 ;  conf.  Vonbun's 
Vorarlbg  63 ;  Boh.  hnjzdnjk,  ophrys  nidus  avis,  ragwort,   Pol. 

VOL.  rv.  Y 
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gniazdo  ptasze  (see  Linde  1,  728*»). On  the  green-pecker,  Fr. 

pivert,  see  Am.  Bosq.  p.  217-8,  and  baum-heckel,  Masaas  2,  108; 
picos  divitiis^  qui  aareos  montes  colunt,  ego  solas  sapero.  Plant. 
Anlul.  iv.  8,  1.  On  the  legend  of  the  shamir,  conf.  Hammer's 
Rosenöl  1,  251.  Altd.  w.  2,  93.  Pineda's  Salomon  (Diemer 
p.  44),  samir.  Diem.  109,  19  ;  thanir,  Gerv.  Tilb.  Ot.  imp.  ed. 
Leibn.  p.  1000;  thamur,  Vine.  Bellovac.  20,  170;  tamin,  MaerL 
in  Kästner  29*.  In  Griesb.  Predigt,  p.  xxv.  is  the  story  of  the 
ostrich  2,  122. 

p.  977.]  The  Svred.  slag-ruta  is  cat  off  the  flyg-ronn,  bird's 
rowan  (or  service)  tree,  whose  seed  has  fallen  fr.  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  Djbeck  '45,  63 ;  it  mast  be  cat  on  Midsummer  eve  oat  of 
mistletoe  bojighs,  Runa  '44,  22.  '45,  80.  Dan.  önske-qvist,  Engl, 
divining-rod,  finding-stick.  Germ,  names:  der  Saslden  zivic, 
Altsw.  119.  127,  conf.  ungeliickes  zw!c  (Suppl.  to  879  end); 
glücks-ruthe,  Lisch  in  Meckl.  jrb.  5,  84 ;  wiinseheUruote  sunder 
zwisel  (without  cleft),  MSH.  2,  339^;  wunseheUris,  Tit.  2509. 
5960-82,  w.  über  alle  küneginne,  1242,  wünscheUhemdez  rU 
1728;  alles  heiles  wünschel-i^,  Troj.  2217  ;  mins  heils  wünscheU 
mote,  Altsw.  118;  der  wünschel-ruoten  hört,  Dietr.  drach.  81 0*. 

Nu  hat  gegangen  miner  künste  ruote,  MSH.  8,  81*. The  idea 

of  the  wishing-rod  was  not  borrowed  fr.  Aaron's  magic  wand ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  poet  of  the  12th  cent,  borrows  of  the  former 
to  give  to  the  latter :  Nim  die  gerte  in  dine  hant,  wurche  seichen 
manikvalt ;  ze  alien  dingen  ist  sie  guot,  swes  so  wunsget  din  muof. 
Not  a  word  of  all  this  in  Exod.  7,  9  ;  the  wishing-rod  however 
did  not  serve  the  purposes  of  harmful  magic.  Conf.  the  virgula 
divina,  Forcell.  sub  v. ;  Esth.  pilda,  GDS.  159. The  wishing- 
rod  must  have  been  cut  at  a  fitting  time  and  by  clean  hands, 
Kippe  die  wippe  1688,  D  4^  :  it  is  a  hazel-rod,  and  holy,  Vonban 
pp.  6.  7.  64;  a  hazel-bough.  Fromm.  3,  210;  a  white  somer- 
laden  heslin  stab,  Weisth.  3,  411.  461.  Stories  of  the  wishing- 
rod  in  Kuhn  p.  330.  Miillenh.  p.  204 ;  of  the  old  wiiaschel-stock, 
ib.  no.  283.  On  the  manner  of  holditig  it,  see  Hone's  Yearbk 
1589.  It  is  called  schlag-ruthe  because  it  anschlägt,  hits  [the  nail 
on  the  head]  ;  hence  slegel,  cudgel?  conf.  Parz.  180,  10—14, 
and  the  hazel-rod  that  cudgels  the  absent  (Suppl.  to  651  end). 

p.  977.]     One  must  drive  a  white  he-goat  through  the  stable, 
to  lift  a  treasure  that  lies  there,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  3,  815. 
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p.  980.]  The  devil  is  by  the  treasure,  and  he  is  blind  too,  like 
Plutus  (Suppl.  to  993).  The  Ssk.  Kuvera,  Sk  hideous  being,  is 
god  of  wealth.  DU-  is  the  same  as  dimt-,  Pott  1,  101.  When 
money  is  buried,  the  devil  is  appointed  watchman,  Müllenh.  p. 
202-3,  or  a  grey  man  on  a  three-legged  white  horse  guards  it  102. 
Finn.  a,arni  or  kratti  is  genius  thesauri,  conf .  mammelainen  below. 
AS.  wyrm  hordes  hyrde,  Beow.  1767.  F&fnir  says :  er  ek  d  arfi 
Id  (on  the  heritage  lay)  miklom  mtns  fbi5or,  Ssem.  188** ;  me^an 
ek  urn  menjom  lag,  ibid.  '  Lanuvium  annosi  vetus  est  tutela 
draconis  ;  '  maidens  bring  him  food  : 

Si  fuerint  castae,  redennt  in  colla  parentum, 

clamantque  agricolae  'Fertilis  annus  erit  I '     Prop.  v.  8,  3. 

Dragons  sun  their  gold  in  fine  weather.  Buna  '44,  44,  like  the 
white  maidens.  Some  good  stories  of  the  roving  dragon  in 
Müllenh.  p.  206 ;  conf.  the  dragon  of  Lambton,  Hpt  5,  487 ;  be 
is  also  called  the  dralcel,  Lyra  p.  137,  the  wheat-dragon,  Firmen. 
2,  309.  The  n.  prop.  Otwurm  in  Karajan  begins  with  6t  =  e&d, 
conf.  6t-pero.  Heimo  finds  a  dragon  on  the  Alps  of  Carniola, 
kills  him  and  cuts  his  tongue  out;  with  him  he  finds  a  rich 
hoard  :  locum  argento  septum  possedit,  in  quo  aurea  mala  habuit, 

Mone  7,  585  fr.  Faber's  Evagatorium. W.  Grimm  (HS.  p. 

385-6)  thinks  the  ring  Andvaror-naut  was  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  hoard,  that  in  it  lay  the  gold-engendering  power  and  the 
destiny,  but  German  legend  put  in  its  place  the  wishing-rod ; 
note  however,  that  such  power  of  breeding  gold  is  nowhere 
ascribed  to  Andvara-naut.  Sigurd  first  gave  it  to  Brunhild 
(Pomald.  s.  1,  178),  then  secretly  pulled  it  ofi"  again  (187). 
Siegfried  in  the  German  epic,  after  winning  the  treasure,  leaves 
it  in  charge  of  the  dwarfs,  does  not  take  it  away  therefore,  but 
gives  it  to  Chriemhilt  as  a  wedding-gift,  and  as  such  the  dwarfs 
have  to  deliver  it  up.  Nib.  1057 — 64.  Once  it  is  in  Gunther's 
land,  the  Burgundians  t-ake  it  from  her,  and  Hagen  sinks  it  in 
the  Rhine  1077,  3;  conf.  2305-8.  Hagen  has  merely  hidden  it 
at  Lochheim,  intending  afterwards  to  fish  it  up  again,  conf.  1080. 
So  likewise  in  Saem.  230 :  '  Gunnar  ok  Högni  toko  )?&  guUit  allt, 
PiLfnis  arf.'  On  the  fate  bound  up  with  the  gold-hoard  in  the 
ON.  (and  doubtless  also  in  OHG.)  legend,  see  Hpt  3,  217.  Finn. 
mammelainen,  mater  serpentis,  divitiarum  subterranearum  custos 
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(Renvall)  reminds  one  of  ON.  mddir  Ätla= serpens,  Sadm.  243^ 
Golden  geese  and  docks  also  sit  underground  on  golden  egg», 
Somm.  sag.  p.  63-4. 

p.  981.]  In  some  stories  it  is  the  old  man  in  the  mountain 
that^  when  people  come  in  to  him^  crops  their  heads  hold,  Somm. 
p.  83 ;  then  again  the  spectres  wish  to  shave  the  heard  of  a  man 
as  he  lies  in  bed^  Simpl.  K.  921.  980.  In  Musaus  4^  61  both  get 
shorn. 

p.  983.]  With  Lurlenberge  conf.  *  üz  Lurlinberge  wart  gefnrt 
sin  stolze  even  tare/  Bitterpr.^  and  Lurinhere,  Graff  2,  244.  Or 
Burlenberg  might  be  the  Birlenberg  of  Weisth.  4,  244.  On  the 
sunken  or  de  Toulouse  and  or  de  Montpellier,  see  Berte  20.— 
Sinking  is  preceded  by  a  crash  (Suppl.  to  952  end)  :  heyrSi  hann 
dyna  mikla,  Sn.  77  \  there  was  a  hang,  and  all  was  sunk  and 
gone^  Panz.  1^  30  (in  Schm.  3^  125  a  loud  snore) ;  then  comes  a 
cra^h,  and  the  castle  once  more  is  as  it  was  before,  Kuhn's  WestL 
sag.  2,  250;  a  fearful  crash,  and  the  castle  tumbles  and  dis- 
appears, Schönwerth  3,  52. Near  Staffelberg  in  Up.  Pran- 

conia  lies  a  great  pond,  and  in  it  a  great  fish,  holding  his  tail  in 
his  mouth;  the  moment  he  lets  it  go,  the  mountain  will  fly  to 
pieces  and  fill  the  pond,  and  the  flood  drovm  the  flats  of  Main  and 
Rhine,  and  everything  perish,  man  and  beast,  Panz.  2,  192.  A 
little  cloud  on  the  horizon  often  announces  the  bursting-in  of  the 
flood  or  violent  rain,  MüUenh.  p.  133.  1  Kings  18,  48-4  (Hpt  8, 
284).  An  cmgel  walks  into  the  sinking  city,  WolFs  Niederl.  sag. 
326.  Of  the  foundling  Gregor,  who  came  floating  on  the  flood, 
it  is  said:  der  sich  bat  verrunnen  her,  Greg.  1144.  After  the 
flood,  the  baby  is  left  up  in  a  poplar-tree,  Müllenh.  p.  132.  In 
the  legend  of  the  Wood  of  the  Cross  also,  a  newborn  child  lies  on 
the  top  of  a  tree.     On  the  name  Dold,  see  GDS.  758. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DEVIL. 

p.  986.]  Schwenk's  Semiten  161  says  the  JDevil  is  a  Persian 
invention.  On  Ahuromazdao,  see  Windischm.  Bede  p.  17-8;  the 
cuneiC  inscriptions  have  Auramazda,  Gr.  ^flpofida-Of^^.  Ahura  is 
the  Ssk.  asura,  Böhtlg555;  and  Benfey  in  Gott,  gel  ana. '62, 
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p.  1757  conn,  mazda  with  Ssk.  medh&s,  medhäm  =  v6dh&m.  The 
lad.  asura  is  evil^  the  deva  good ;  the  Pers.  ahara  is  good^  the 
dadva  bad ;  so  heretics  repres.  Ahriman,  the  devil,  as  the  first- 
bom  sou  of  Oodj  and  Ormuzd  or  Christ  as  the  second.  The 
Yezids  worship  the  devil  mainly  as  one  originally  good,  who  has 
rebelled,  and  may  injure,  may  at  last  become  a  god  again,  and 

avenge  himself. Lucifer  falls  out   of  heaven  (p.  241) ;   the 

angels  fall  three  nights  and  days  fr.  heaven  to  hell,  CsBdm.  20, 12; 
sie  fielen  dri  tage  volle,  Karaj.  Denkm.  42,  9;  HephsBstas  falls  a 
whole  day  fr.  Olympus  to  Lemnos,  II.  1,  592.  As  God  creates, 
the  devil  tries  to  do  the  same ;  he  sets  up  his  chapel  next  the 
charch  (p.  1021) ;  he  also  has  12  disciples  ascr.  to  him.  Berthold 
321 ;  conf.  devil's  pupils  (Suppl.  to  1024). 

p.  987.]  ülphilas  translates  even  the  fem.  ^  Sidßo\o^  by 
diabula»  pi.  diaJrulos,  slanderers,  1  Tim.  3,  11.  Among  corrup- 
tions of  the  word  are  :  Dan.  knefvel,  snefvel,  Molbech's  Tidskr.  6, 
317;  Arab,  eblis,  iblis ;  prob,  our  own  'der  tausend!^  conf. 
dusii  (p.  481)  and  daus.  Diet.  2,  855.  Lith.  devaltts,  divulus  = 
great  god,  Nesselm.  140*.  Devil,  Devilson  occur  as  surnames  : 
Cuonradns  Diabolus  de  Rute,  MB.  8,  461.  472 ;  filii  Tiufelanis 
(Suppl.  to  1019  end)  ;  Beroldus  dictus  THaholuSy  Sudendorfs 
Beitr.  p.  73,  yr  1271  ;  Cunze  gen.  B-ufiis  heubit,  Amsb.  urk.  787. 

The  F'mn.  perkele,  devil,  Kalev.  10,  118.  141.  207.  327  and 

lApp,  perkel,  pergalek  (Suppl.  to  171  end)  are  derived  fr.  piru, 
cacodaemon,  says  Schief n.  Finn,  namen  611. 

Sataixas  in  Diemer  255,  10;  satanat  in  Hpt  8,  155.  355  (the 
odious  «.).  Earaj.  Sprachdenkm.  52,  3;  a  pi.  satanasd  in  O.  v. 
20,  4.  The  word  sounds  like  scado  (p.  989),  skolisl  (p.  1003), 
above  all  like  Soetere,  Saturn  (p.  247). 

p.  991.]  Der  tievel  gap  den  rat  (advice),  wander  in  bezeren 
ne  h&t,  Fundgr.  2,  87;  als  ez  der  tiufel  riet,  Nib.  756,  9;  der 
tiuvel  mir  daz  riet,  Frib.  Trist.  2207.  The  devil  is  called  niht 
guotes :  we  say  '  it  smells  here  like  no  good  things ' ;  Lett,  ne 
hhbais,  the  not  good ;  Lapp,  pahakes,  the  bad  one.  He  is  called 
der  vbel  dtem  (breath),  Fundgr.  2,  18;  unreine  saghe  untwa^, 
Bruns  324-5;  conf.  Swed.  Oden  hin  oude,  Ihre's  Dial.  lex.  123*; 
der  arge  tumbe,  Martina  160,  23,  as  we  say  '  stupid  devil ' ;  arger 
mhi,  Diut.  1,  470 ;  der  sure  wirt  (sour  host),  Helbl.  2,  587 ;  fkz 
des  bitteren  tiefeis  halse  (throat),  Griesh.  52;  den  leiden  duvelen 
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(odious  d.),  Hpt  2,  197;  der  leidige  tifel.  Mos.  52,  18;  leding, 
Cavall.  Voc.  Verland  40» ;  läjing,  l&je,  Wieselgren  385 ;  lioihan, 
Dybeck  '45,  72 ;  der  greulich  hat  dich  herein  getrau  (brought), 
Uhl.  Volksl.  p.  801.  Lith.  hisasy  devil,  conf.  baisus,  grim. 
Finn,  paha,  pahoillinen,    devil;     Esth.    pahalainen,    pcAomen, 

Salmelainen  1,  179.  193.    234. In  Scand.  the  devil  is  also 

called  skam,  skammen  (shame),  Ihre's  Dial.  lex.  149*».  Djb.  '45, 
3.  55.  77.  Is  he  called  the  little  one  ?  '  whence  brings  you  der 
lützel  here  ? '  Gryphius's  Dornr.  56,  8.  The  live,  bodily  devil,  or 
simply  '  der  leibhaftige,'  the  veritable,  Gotthelf's  Käserei  356 ; 
fleiechechter  leibhafter  teufel,  Garg.  229*» ;  ich  sei  des  leibhaßigen 
butzen  244*;  der  eihtige  tinvel.  Berth.  37;  des  sihtigen  tufels 
kint,  Dietr.  drach.  212^  285*»;  conf.  vif  maufe,  Meon  3,  252; 

ainz  est  deables  vis,  M.  de  Gar.  178. Äntiquus  hostis  occors 

also  in  Widukind  (Pertz  5,  454) ;  our  Urian  resembles  ür-hans, 
Old  Jack  (Suppl.  to  453  n.);  u-tiifel,  Gotth.  Erz.  1,  162.  177.  253. 
275.  286,  ur-teufel  2,  277 ;  d'  oude  sathan,  Maeri.  2,  300;  de  uald 
knecht,  de  uald,  MiUlenh.  p.  265.  The  household  god  of  the 
TchuYHsheB,  Erich  (Götze's  Russ.  volksl.  p.  1 7)  recalls  *  gammel 
Eric' ON.  andskoti^ disholus,  hostis;  ther  widarwerto  (un- 
toward), 0.  ii.  4,  93.  104;  ti?arc  =  diabolus,  Graff  1,  980;  helle^ 
ware,  Diut.  2,  291 ;  conf.  ON.  vargr,  lupus,  hostis  (p.  996).  Der 
vient,  Pfeiffer's  Myst.  1,  131 ;  der  vint,  Helbl.  1,  1186;  der  leide 
vient,  Leyser  123,  11.  38;  Idff-geteona,  Beow.  1113,  is  said  of 
sea-monsters,  but  it  means  '  hateful  foe,'  and  might  designate  the 

devil. Der  heische  dief,  Maerl.  2,  312  ;  der  nacht-schade,  said 

of  a  homesprite,  Rochholz  1,  295  (Kl.  sehr.  3,  407).  Ein  unhuld, 
Hagen's  Heldenb.  1,  235.  With  the  fem.  unholdd  in  OHG. 
hymns  conf.  'daz  wtp,  diu  unholde,*  Pass.  353,  91 ;  in  Unhulden- 
tal,  Bair.  qu.  1,  220 ;  and  the  Servian  fem.  vila  in  many  points 
resembles  the  devil.  TJberfengil,  ubarfangari,  praevaricator, 
Usurpator,  seems  also  to  mean  the  devil  in  contrast  with  angels, 
Hpt  8,  146. 

p.  992.]  Der  ubele  valant,  Diemer  302,  28;  der  v.,  Karaj. 
89,  14;  diu  vdlendin,  Cod.  pal.  361,  74'';  vdlantinne.  Krone  9375. 
9467;  diu  ubele  v.,  Mai  170,  11;  disem  valande  gelich  122,21; 
du  urkiusche  der  valande  172,  16  j  ein  vil  boeser  volant,  Turl. 
Wh.  136^:  swaz  der  v.  wider  in  tet  (against  them  did),  WelscL 
gast  5177;   des  välandes  spot  (mock).  Warn.  2426;  des  r.  hant 
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1358.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Erec,  not  in  the  Iwein,  Hpt's 
Pref.  XV.  I  find  Conr.  of  Wiirzbg  has  not  altogether  forborne 
its  use:  der  leide  välant,  Silv.  4902 ;  wilder  v.,  Frauenl  382,  15  ; 
der  v.  müez  si  stillen  123,  19.  It  occurs  but  once  in  M.  Neth. 
poets :  die  qnade  valande,  Walew.  8945 ;  (distinct  f r.  it  stands 
vaeliant=iV<Ullant  9647,  B,ndfaliant,  valiant,  Lane.  21461.  24643). 

Du  poser  feilant,  Fastn.  sp.  578,  21 ;  böser  volant  926,  11 ; 

volandes  man,  Hpt  5,  20.  31 ;  der  schwarze  volund,  Mülmann's 
Geiszel  273;  der  volland,  Ayrer  340*;  volant  in  witch-trials  of 
1515  (WolPs  Ztschr.  2,  77);  den  sol  der  böse  vohmd  holen! 
Licht  wer  1758,  128.  In  the  Walpurgis-night  on  the  Blocksberg^ 
Mephistopheles  calls  himself  junker  Voland,  squire  Y.,  Goethe's 
Faast,  p.  m.  159.  In  Thuringia  (at  Gotha)  1  heard  'Das  glab 
der  Fold!*  devil  believe  it.  Völundr,  Wayland  seems  unconn. 
with  v&lant^  whose  v.  is  really  an  /. 

p.  993.]  The  devil  is  lame  in  a  Moravian  story  (p.  1011),  the 
same  in  Wallachia,  Fr.  Müller  nos.  216.  221;  conf.  Thör's  lame 
goat  (p.  995).  He  is  blind,  Lith.  aklatis;  his  eyes  are  put  out 
with  melted  lead  (p.  1027).  He  is  black:  ne  nos  frangat  demon 
ater,  Chart.  Sithiensc  p.  8 ;  tenebromis  hostis,  Munteres  Tempelh. 
158;  der  swarze  meister,  Hpt  1,  277;  von  dem  tiuvel  hoert  man 
wol,  wie  er  swerzer  si  dan  kol,  u.  ist  doch  unsihtic  (yet  invisible), 
Ls-  3,  276;  die  swarzen  helle-warten,  Servat.  3520.  In  Tirol  and 
the  up.  Palatinate  he  is  called  grau-umzl,  Schm.  4,  208.  He 
wears  grey  or  g^-een  clothes  (p.  1063),  and,  like  the  dwarfs,  a 
red  cap,  MüUenh.  p.  194.  The  African  Negroes  paint  the  devil 
white.  Klemm  3,  358.  364. 

p.  995.]  The  devil's  horn  partly  resembles  the  hone  in  Thor's 
head  (p.  373) ;  conf.  '  gehurute  helle  ohsen,'  homed  ox  of  hell, 
Hpt  8,  151.  236.  He  has  a  tail:  'tied  to  the  devil's  tail,' 
Keisersb.  zv.  Staffely  41-3.  59.  Schärtlin  p.  226 ;  the  troll  too 
has  a  tail,  Djb.  Runa  '44,  73,  the  Norw.  huldre  a  cow's  tail.  He 
has  a  hen*8  and  a  horses  foot,  Lisch's  Meckl.  jrb.  5,  94,  a  horse's 
foot  and  a  man's,  Miillenh.  p.  197.  Deoful  warn  and  wlite-leds, 
Andr.  1170. 

p.  997.]  The  devil  has  horns  and  cloven  feet,  WolPs  Ztschr. 
2,  63;  his  goafs  feet  peep  out,  Mone  8,  125,  as  goat's  feet  and 
daws  are  ascr.  to  dwarfs  (p.  451  n.) ;  daemones  in  specie  capra- 
rum,  Acta  Bened.  sec.  1  p.  33;   devil  as  stein-geisz  [wild  goat. 
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Capricorn  f] ,  HaUrich  p.  44.  Pf eiflF.  Germ.  1 ,  484 ;  die  bös  tenf ds 
zigen  (she-goats),  i.e.  witches,  Keller's  Altd.  era.  192,  22.  With 
*  bocks  lid'  agrees  'des  tiuvela  glit/  limb  of  the  d..  Pass.  377,  24 
(Suppl.  to  1019  end);  hox-acheis  habe  ir  sele!  Lindenbl.  123; 
'to  pluck  a  horn  out  of  the  devil,'  Garg.  l?*».  Here  belong  the 
surnames  Hellboek,  Höllbock,  Denkschr.  der  k.  k.  acad.  5,  20. 

The  devil  is  named  Säu-reussel  (sow's  snout),  and  finds  bells. 
Ph.  DieflTenb.  Wanderung  p.  73 ;  duivels  zwintje  (pigs),  Hpt  7, 
532  (Suppl.  to  478).  The  hog  for  breeding  is  cslleifahl,  Weisth. 
2,  528.  There  is  a  hero's  name,  Ur-stvin,  Dietl.  5253;  conf. 
ur-ber,  nr-kämpe,  ur-sau,  ur-schwein.  The  devil  is  called  a  luhs, 
lynx,  MS.  2,  6\  7»;  a  hare,  Pan«.  Beitr.  1,  137;  an  ape,  becanse 
he  apes  God  (Suppl.  to  1024  beg.). 

The  devil  was  '  der  vil  ungehiure  JteUe-wolf,*  Hpt  5,  520 ;  die 
helle-wargen  7,  376 ;  abstrahis  ore  lupi,  Erm.  Nigell.  4,  370. 
GDS.  329.  333. 

Helle'hunt=:  Cerhevas,  Gl.  sletst.  4,  32.  Bonn.  289;  der  übele 
hunt.  Diemer  309,  22,  der  helle-hunt,  der  hunt  verwäzen  (accursed), 
314,  2.  13;  vnor  der  übermnote  hunt  also  tiefe  an  den  helle-gmnt 
4,  26;  nit'hunt,  dog  of  spite,  Helbl.  2,  264;  devil  seen  in  dog*9 
shape.  Pass.  203,  59. 

p.  999.]  Ace.  to  Gryphius's  Sonett.  1,  1  the  devil  is  called 
höllen-rabe  ;  he  appears  *  in  ttwarze^'  vogele  bilde,'  Ejsrchr.  4314 ; 
der  höllische  geier,  vulture,  Meinert  p.  165 ;  das  hat  sie  der  geier 
gelernt.  Lessing  2,  446;  die  höllische  agalaster  (magpie),  der 
satan,  Pol.  maulaffe  195,  conf.  Parz.  1 ;  helle-gouch,  EIrolewicz 
3879,  conf.  the  cuckoo  and  his  clerk  (p.  681-2) ;  de  bunte  kiwit 
hahl  se!  Hanenreyerey  1618  A  v^;  fort  juw  (brings  you)  de 
kiwit  nu  weer  her?  B  viii«.  He  has  goose-feet,  crow's  feet,  Thür. 
mitth.  vi.  3,  67.  70. 

The  serpent  in  Paradise  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  devil, 
Schwenk's  Semit.  162.  He  is  called  der  lintwurm.  Mar.  148, 28; 
der  aide  helle-trache.  Pass.  13,  23.  101, 47;  der  hellewurm  106, 27 ; 
celidriis,  Erm.  Nigell.  2, 191,  fr.  ^cXi/Spo?,  water-snake.  Leviathan 
is  transl.  in  AS.  by  sce-draca;  he  is  descr.  'cum  armilla  in 
maxilla,'  Vom  geloub.  601,  and  there  is  'ein  rinc  ime  in  siue 
nasen  gelegit'  541;  conf.  'in  des  tiuveles  drozzen,' throat,  Rol. 
244,  29 ;  den  h&t  des  tiuvels  kiuwe  (jaw)  verslunden.  Warn.  540. 

Belzebup,  Karaj.  52,  3;    Belsebüc   in   Fragm.   of   MadelgMs; 
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Besebiie,  Walew.  8244;  drukha  fern,  as  a  flj,  Spiegers  Avesta 
124.  A  spirit  is  shut  ap  in  a  glass  as  a  fly,  MS.  2,  13«4,  or  in 
a  box,  Leipz.  avant.  2, 41 ;  thei*e  is  a  devil  in  the  glass,  both  in  the 
legend  of  Zeno  in  Bruns^  and  in  that  of  the  scholar  and  robber 
in  H.  v.  Herford,  yr  995  and  in  Körner. 

p.  1000.]  The  devil  as  a  hammer  (siege),  Kemble^s  Sal.  and 
Sat.  146.  177.  He  is  called  Hemm^rlein,  Ambras,  lied.  142.  As 
Donar's  hammer  gradu.  becomes  a  fiery  sword,  it  is  also  said  r 
ein^ureo  swert  der  tiuvel  h4t,  Hpt  5,  450  (p.  812.  Suppl.  to  lOlS 
end) .  The  devil  rolling  like  a  millstone  resembles  the  troll  rolling 
like  a  hall,  Nilsson  4,  40. 

p.  1002.]  The  devil  is  Mer  aide  hellewarte;  Pass.  23,  18. 
hells'Wirt  99, 11,  der  aide  hellewiht  293,  94 ;  er  rehter  helUschergen 
govch,  Mai  156,  40;  hellescherje,  Tit.  5468.  5510;  hellescherge, 
Helbl.  2,  603 ;  hellefiur,  Berth.  56 ;  there  is  a  man's  name,  Helli- 
tamph  (-smoke),  MB.  14,  424;  der  fürst  üz  helle  abgründe,  Walth. 
3,  12,  as  we  say  'the  prince  of  darkness.'  With  hellegrave  (p. 
993)  connect  the  prop,  names  Helcrapho,  Böhmer's  Font.  2,  185, 
and  Herman  der  hellengrave,  hellegrave,  Mon.  zoller.  no.  305 
(yr  1345).  no.  306. 

The  devil  dwells  in  the  i^orf A:  cadens  Lncif er  .  .  .  traxit 
ad  infemi  sulfnrea  stagna,  in  gelidu  a^uilonis  parte  ponens  sibi 
tribunal;  hunc  ferocissimum  lupum  Agnus  mitissimus  stravit, 
Raban.  Maur.  De  laud,  crucis,  fig.  10 ;  '  (Lucifer)  chot,  wolti  sizzin 
nordin,*  Diem.  94,  16;  entweder  zu  den  genädin  oder  den 
ungenadin,  sive  ad  austrum  sive  ad  aquilonem,  Leyser  135,  34. 
In  the  N.  lies  Jötun-heimr  (p.  34),  and  the  devil  is  considered  a 
giant,  as  Loki  and  Logi  are  of  giant  kin ;  onskar  honom  (wishes 
him)  längt  nordan  tillfjälls  (at  the  devil),  Sv.  vis.  2,  163. 

They  say  in  Smaland,  'drag  till  Häckenf jails ! '  Cavall.  p.  25*. 
On  Hekla,  Heklu-fiall,  see  Bartholin  p.  356 — 360;  fewr  im 
Heckelberg  (Mt  Hecla),  Fischart  in  Wackern.  2,  470. 

By  desser  korken  buwet  (builds)  de  düvil  einen  Nobis  kroch, 
Agricola's  Sprikworde  (1528)  n.  23  bl.  14*;  nohis-haus,  Mono  8, 
277;  in  nobis  haus,  da  schleget  das  hellisch  fewer  zum  fenster 
hinaus.  Er.  Alberus's  Barfnsser  Milnche  Eulenspiegel  u.  Alcoran 
(Wittemb.  1642)  bl.  E  4;  *so  fare  they  on  to  nohishaus,  where 
flame  shoots  out  at  the  window,  and  bake  their  apples  on  the  sill,' 
Schimpf  u.  ernst  (1550)  c.  233;    'hush,  thou  art  now  in  nobis' 
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Aat«M'  =  purgatory,  H.  Sachs  (1552)  iii.  3,  44''';  ir  spart's  (the 
Reformation)  in  Nobislcrug,  Fischart's  Dominici  leben  (1571)  jj*. 
Nobis  Kracke,  Meland.  Jocoseri.  (1626)  p.  548;  'send  down  to 
nobükrug,'  Simpl.  3,  887 ;  '  How  Francion  rideth  in  a  chair  into 
the  Nobiskrug  (abyss,  dungeon)/  Hist,  des  Francions  (Leyd. 
1714),  Tab.  of  cont.  iz.  In  Celle  they  sing  the  cradle-song: 
mAse-kätzen,  wo  wut  du  hen  7  ik  wil  n&  nabers  krauge  g&n.  Od 
NäberS'kroeh,  Nobeh-krug,  see  Kuhn  in  Hpt  4,  888-9.  Leo 
(Malb.  gl.  2,  42)  derives  'nobis'  fr.  Ir.  aibheis,  abyss;  aibhistar 
is  said  to  mean  devil. 

p.  1004.]  AS.  scocca  is  found  on  German  soil  too  :  Adalbertns 
SGucco,  Annal.  Saxo  (Pertz  8,  690).  Seyfriden  dem  steppekchen, 
MB.  16,  197  (yr  1392).  The  devil's  name  Barlabaen  is  also  in 
Walew.  9741 ;  Barlibaen,  Limb.  4,  959 ;  Bamebaen,  Barlebos, 
Barlebaen,  V.  d.  Bergh  11.  12.  275-6;  borUbuer,  said  of  a  boor. 
Rose  2804.      The  word  frimurc  in  Turl.   Wh.   136%  femurc  in 

Cod.  pal., reminds  of  Ffimurgan  (p.  820 n.). Names  of  devils: 

lasterbalc,  schandolf,  hagendoni  (conf.  p.  1063),  hagelsiein,  Ber- 
thold  56 ;  ein  tiuvel  genannt  hsterlinc,  Hag.  Ges.  Abent.  2,  280 ; 
lästerlein,  schentel,  Fastn.  sp.  507-8-9.  Does  ON.  /coZ^fei^satanas, 
still  very  common  in  Iceland,  mean  senex  procax  7  Swed.  '  hin 
hale,*  the  devil ;  Yesterb.  snogen,  the  bald,  Unander  36,  conf. 
kahl-kopf  in  Gramm.  2,  374 ;  ödtgöt.  skammen,  skrutt,  skräll, 
Kalön  17**  (Suppl.  to  991  mid.).  In  Vorarlberg  j(>m€r  and  holler 
are  devils'  names,  Bergm.  p.  94,  jammer  otherwise  denoting 
epilepsy,  convulsion  (p.  1064). 

Euphemisms  for  the  devil  (p.  987  mid.)  are :  the  OocUbe-with- 
us  ;  Meister  Sieh-dtch-för  (look  out,  mind  yourself),  Ettn.  Unw. 
doct.  241 ;  Et'Cetera,  Ital.  ceteratojo.  Gipsies  call  God  devel,  and 
the  devil  beink,  Pott  p.  67.  The  Dan.  gammel  Erik  is  in  Norw. 
gamle  Eirik,  gamle  Sjur,  Aasen  124*.  On  Hemmerlin,  see  Suppl. 
to  1000;  Ma/rtinello  (p.  1064).  Pinkepank  in  Hpt  6,  485. 
Schimper^schamper,  Schimmer-schemmer. 

p.  1006.]  The  devil  appears  as  the  hunter  in  green,  Schleicher 
213,  as  Oreen-coat  in  witch-stories,  KM.  no.  101.  In  Ostgotl. 
Oden  means  devil.  His  army  is  called  a  swarm :  des  tivelis 
geswa/rme,  Rol.  120,  14;  der  tiuvel  h&t  üzgesant  sin  geswarme 
204,  6;  geswerme,  Karl  73^;  des  tiefels  her  (host),  Griesh.  2, 
26.     Yerswinden  sam  ein  kunder,  daz  der  boese  geist  fuort  in 
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dem  rare  (reeds),  Tit.  2408;  der  teufel  fährt  in  wildes  geröhrichtj 
H.  Sachs  V.  344-5-6. 

p.  1009.]  De  olle  riesen^moder,  MüUenh.  p.  444,  the  giant's 
old  grandmother  450,  Brüsi  and  his  mother  worse  than  he, 
Fomm.  sog.  3,  214,  all  remind  us  of  the  devil's  mother  or  grand- 
mother: des  Übeln  teufeis  muoter,  Wolfd.  and  Saben  487;  a 
brachte  hier  ter  stede  die  duvel  ende  sin  moeder  mede,  Karel  2, 
4536  :  fraa  Fuik  is  held  to  be  the  devil's  grandmother,  Hpt  5, 
373  ;  '  yes,  the  devil  should  have  had  him  long  ago,  but  is  wait- 
ing to  find  the  fellow  to  him,  as  bis  grandmother  wants  a  new 
pair  of  coach-horses/  GotthelPs  Swiss  tales  4,  51;  der  tüfel 
macht  wedele  dms,  u.  heizt  der  grossmutter  den  ofe  dermit  (to 
light  his  granny's  fire  with),  Gotth.  Erz.  1,  226;  de  düvel  und 
ock  stn  moder,  Soester  Daniel  8. 11 ;  'if  you  are  the  devil,  I  am 
his  mother y  Praet.  Weltb.  2,  64 ;  '  who  are  you,  the  devil  or  his 
mother?  '  Simpl.  1,  592;  conf.  'ist  er  der  tufel  oder  sin  toip  ?' 
Dietr.  dr.  159*;  des  tiuvels  tnuo^er  u.  sin  vnp,  Hatzl.  219*;  diu 
ist  des  tiuvels  ivip,  Nib.  417,  4;  des  übelen  tiuvels  brut  (bride) 
426,  4.     Mai  172,  10.     Conf.  Death's  mother  (p.  840-1);  'from 

Jack  Ketch  to  Jack^s  mother  he  went,'  Pol.  colica  p.  13. To 

the  pop.  saws  about  sun  and  rain,  add  the  N.  Frisian :  '  when  it 
rains  and  the  sun  shines,  witches  are  buried  at  the  world's  end.' 
There  are  m^iny  devils :  steht  in  tausend  teufel  namen  auf !  sauf 
(drink)  in  tausent  L  namen !  Diet.  1,  230. 

p.  101 1.]  The  devil  demands  a  sheep  and  a  eock,  Gsds.  Heisterb. 
5,  2;  or  a  black  he-goat^  Müllenh.  p.  41,  a  bUick  cock  and  he-cat 
201,  a  black  and  a  white  goat  203.  With  the  curious  passage  fr. 
H.  Sachs  agrees  the  following  :  Of  a  heretic  like  that,  you  make 
a  new-year's  present  to  Pluto,  stv/:k  over  with  box,  Simpl.  3,  5. 
p.  287.  Boar's  heads  and  bear's  heads  are  still  garnished  so,  and 
even  Asiatics  put  fruit  in  the  bear's  mouth.  'The  devil  shall 
yet  thy  bather  be,'  Froschm.  J.  2*  (Suppl.  to  247). 

p.  1012.]  A  stinking  liair  is  pulled  out  of  Ugarthilorus  ;  seven 
hairs  off  the  sleeping  devil  or  gpant,  like  the  siben  locke  (Luther, 
Judg.  16,  19)  off  Samson's  head,  Bonn.  6927.  Diu  helle  ist  üf 
get&n,  der  tiufel  der  ist  uzgelan  (let  out),  Dietr.  dr.  211^.  121\ 
143^ ;  Lucifer  waere  uz  gelan,  Tirol  in  Hpt  1,  20 ;  'tis  as  though 
the  fiend  had  burst  his  fetters,  Eliz.  of  Orl.  p.  270;  le  diable  est 
dechaine,  Voltaire's  Fr&i.  le  gr.  23,   118. With  the  phrase 
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'  the  deviVs  dead/  conf.  '  Ulli  er  dau«r'  (p.  458  n.).  Other  ex- 
pressiona:  des  tiuvels  Zuoder »esoa  diabolic  MSH.  3,  227^;  'the 
d.  may  hold  Ute  candls  to  one  that  expects  the  like  of  him/ 
Nürnberger  254 ;  '  of  the  d,  and  the  charcoal-burner/  Fastn.  sp. 
896,  12;  'looked  like  a  field  full  of  devils/  Zehn  ehen  177; 
'  we  avenge  the  devil  on  ourselves,'  En.  1 147 ;  thieves  go  oat 
in  odd  numbers,  so  that  the  d.  can't  catch  one  of  them.  Ph.. 
V.  Sittew.  2,  686 — 690;  c'est  Vhuftoire  du  diahle,  eine  teufeUt- 
(jeschichte.     There  was  a  Oesdiichle  vom  henker,  Gotthelfs  Uli  148. 

p.  1018.]  The  devil's  seed  occurs  also  in  Dietr.  dr.  281^  and 
Boner's  Epilog  51.  His  sifting:  hinet  riteret  (tonight  riddles) 
dich  Satanas  alsam  weize,  Diem.  255,  10.  Fundgr.  1,  170.  His 
snares  :  wie  vil  der  tnbil  uf  uns  dont  (tendiculas  ponit),  Hpt  5, 
450 ;  ira/yl^  is  in  Gothic  either  hlamma,  1  Tim.  8,  7.  6,  9  (ON. 
hlömm  =  fustis),  or  vruggo,  2  Tim.  2,  26;  des  tivels  netze,  Mone's 
Anz.  '39,  58  ;  des  tiefels  halze,  Griesh.  2,  98 ;  des  tiuvels  stoert, 
Ls.  8,  264  (p.  999  end) ;  daz  vindet  der  tiuvil  an  stner  videtn, 
Renn.  22629. 

p.  1014.]  As  Wuotan  and  angels  carry  men  through  the  air, 
so  does  God,  but  much  oftener  the  devil  (p.  1028) :  sit  dich  Oot 
hftt  her  getragen,  Hätzl.  167,  48 ;  der  arge  välant  truoc  in  dar, 
Laur.  822  ;  noch  waen  (nor  dream)  daz  si  der  tiuvel  Tuorte,  Livl. 
1425;  der  t.  hftt  in  her  brftht,  Greg.  1162.  der  t.  h&t  mir  zno 
gebrftht,  Helbl.  1, 641.  iuch  brfthte  her  der  tievel  üz  der  helle,  Hpt 
1,  400;  die  duvel  brochte  hu  hier  so  na,  Rose  12887 ;  nu  over  ins 
duvels  geleide,  Karel  2,  4447 ;  in  trage  dan  wider  der  tüfel,  Diocl. 
5566-89;  welke  duvel  hvAcht  n  dare?  Lane.  1528;  brochte  jou 
die  duvel  hier  f  Walew.  5202 ;  conf.  '  waz  wundere  h&t  dich  her 
getragen  f  Wigal.  5803  ;  welch  tivel  het  dich  hiute  hin  ?  Hahn's 
Stricker  14.  We  say  '  where's  the  d.  got  you  f '  i.e.  where  are 
you  ?  wo  hat  dich  der  henker  ?  Fr.  Simpl.  1,  57.  The  Greeks 
too  said :  rov  S'  apa  t€ö)9  fih  ainiyayev  oUaSe  Bai/jMv,  Od.  16, 
870;    Tt9  Balfjuov   roSe    irrjfia    wpoaiffaye ;    17,  446;    aXXd  ae 

haifiwv  oiKaK  inre^aydyoi  18,   147. To  the  curses  add:  der 

tiuvel  neme  1  Herb.  6178 ;  daz  si  der  tievel  alle  erslft  1  Archipo. 
p.  283 ;  our  '  zum  teufel  I '  conf.  '  woher  zum  t  ?  '  Eulensp.  c. 
78 ;  louf  zu  dem  t.,  wa  du  wilt  89.  Like  our  '  red  beard,  devil's 
weird'  is  the  phrase :  'dieser^*«,  der  auch  euer  hammer  ist,' 
Raumer's  Hohenst.  2,   114  fr.  Hahn's  Mon.  1,  122.     The  devil 
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laughs  to  see  evil  done^  hence  :  des  mao  der  tiavel  lachen,  Helbl. 
4f,  447  (Sappl.  to  323  end) ;  'you  make  the  devil  laugh  with  year 
lies/  Garg.  192». 

p.  1015.]  The  devil  'over-comes  us  '  like  a  nightmare.  In  a 
tale  of  the  10th  cent.^  he  calling  himself  NUliart  joins  the  histrio 
VoUarc,  invites  and  entertains  him  and  his  fellows,  and  dismisses 
tbem  with  presents,  which  turn  out  to  be  cobwebs  the  next 
morning,  Hpt  7,  523.  Strengthening  a  negaUve  by  the  word 
'  devil ' :  den  teufel  nichts  deugen,  Eliz.  of  Orl.  447 ;  der  den 
ta/el  nützschit  (nihtes  7)  kan,  Ls.  2,  311;  conf.  'hvaSa  Offlne 
l&tum  ? '  (Suppl.  to  145  n.) ;  our  *  the  devil  (nothing)  do  I  know ; ' 
^eit/fefe  wenig,  Ph.  v.  Sittew.  Soldatenl.  p.  191,  our 'verteufelt 
wenig.'  Does '  das  hat  den  teufel  gesehen  ^  in  Lessing  2,  479  mean 
'  seen  nobody '  or  '  that  is  terrible '  ?  Weldier  teufel  (  =  who  ?), 
Berth,  ed.  Gröbel  2,  11.  With  'drink  you  and  the  devil  I '  conf. 
'  heft  hu  de  duvel  dronken  ghemakt  ? '  Rose  13166.  With  '  the  d. 
.  first  and  God  after  *  agrees  :  in  beschirmet  (him  protects  neither) 
der  tiuvel  noch  Oot,  Iw.  4635. 

p.  1016.]  The  Jewish  view  of  possession  may  be  gathered  fr. 
Matth.  12,  42 — 45;  other  passages  and  an  Egyp.  fragment  are 
coll.  in  Mannhdt's  Ztschr.  4,  256 — 9.  Possessed  by  devils  is  in 
Goth,  anahahaidans  (fr.  haban)  fram  ahmam  unhrainjaim,  Luke  6, 
18 ;  MHG.  ein  hehefi  man,  demoniac,  Uolr.  1348;  behaft,  Diemer 
324,  25.  Servat.  2284;  ob  it  beheftet  bist,  MS.  2,  b^ ;  beheftete 
lute,  Myst.  1,  135.  147;  ein  behefter  mensch,  Benn.  15664-85. 
5906;  sint  mit  dem  tievel  haft,  MS.  2,  82^;  mit  dem  übelen 
geiste  behaß,  Warn.  850;   der  tievel   ist  in  dir  gehaft,  Ecke 

123;  tiufelhafte  diet  (folk),  Bari.  401,  25. We  say  behaftet  or 

besessen :  mit  dem  tiuvel  wart  er  besezzen,  Ksrchr.  13169 ;  der 
tivel  hat  in  besezzen,  Warn.  344;  obsesstuf  a  daemone,  Böhm. 
Font.  2,  323;  tiuvel-unnnie,  Servat.  783;  tiuveUsiihtic  1079; 
gevangen  mit  dem  tiuvel,  Fragm.  36^ ;  des  boten  ich  zuo's  wirtes 
maget  mit  werten  h&n  gebunden,  MS.  2, 11*;  die  den  viant  hebben 
in,  Maerl.  3,  234.  ON.  )>&  hefir  diofulinn  t  >inni  hendi,  Vilk.  s. 
511,  i.e.  he  makes  thy  hand  so  strong;  daz  iuwer  der  t.  mäeze 
pflegen  (tend)  I  Herb.  2262 ;  der  t.  mneze  in  walden  9747 ;  daz 
iuwer  der  t.  walde  14923.  18331 ;  der  t.  müeze  walden  iuwer 
nntriuwe  16981;  var  in  einen  rostüschaer,  Helbl.  7,  744;  va/rt 
in  ein  gerihte,  sliefet  in  den  rihtaere  7,  750. A  devil  says : 
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sine  at  inirem  in  carpus  tuum,  Caes.  Heisterb.  10,  11 ;  an  eTil 
spirit,  whom  the  priest  bids  depart  oat  of  a  woman  (jr  1463), 
asks  leave  to  pass  iiUo  others,  whom  he  names,  M.  Beh.  276-7 ; 
hem  voer  die  davel  inH  lif  (body),  Maerl.  2,  293;  der  tiavel  var 
im  an  die  »wart,  Helbl.  15,  434;  reht  als  waere  gesezzen  der 
tavel  in  daz  herze  An,  Dietr.  dr.  117*;  en  scholden  dre  soren 
davel  darum  bestan,  Eantzow  2,  351 ;  na  friz  in  dich  den  tiofel 

der  dSn  saochet,  MS.  2,  135*». 'The  d.  looks  oat  of  her  eyes/ 

H.  Sachs  1,  450*;  der  t.  aas  dir  Jcilt,  EeU.  Erz.  327,  15,  kal  328, 
23  (and  the  reverse :  Got  dz  ir  jangen  mnnde  sprach,  Parz.  396, 
19) ;  der  t.  ist  in  dir  gehaft,  der  fiht  4z  dinem  libe,  Bckenl.  123. 
Devils  in  the  body  are  like  the  narren  (fools)  inside  a  sick  man, 
who  are  cat  out  as  the  devils  are  cast  ont.  The  devil  is  driven 
oat  throagh  the  nose  with  a  ring,  Joseph.  Antiq.  8, 2.  5.  Diseases 
wait  for  the  patient  to  open  his  mouth  before  they  can  pass  oat, 
Helbl.  7,  101.  Mit  dem  Bötten  eurieren,  adjuvante  diabolo  aegros 
sanare,  Leipz.  avantnr.  1,  271.  Yirtaes  also  pass  in  and  oat, 
Helbl.  7,  65.102.  113. 

p.  1017.]  As  the  gods  diffase  fra>granc£,  legends  medieval  and 
modem  charge  the  devil  with  defiling  and  changing  things  into 
muck  and  mire  :  der  tiavel  schize  in  in  den  kragen  I  Helbl.  5, 
107  ;  Sathanae  pot^mora  petes,  Probra  mal.  220;  welcher  t.  ans 
mit  den  Heiden  hete  beschizen,  Morolt  3014;  der  t.  laafc  n. 
Iwfiert  zugleich,  Simpl.  1 78 ;  cacat  monstra,  Reinard.  4,  780 ;  die 
seind  des  teufeis  letzter  furz,  Rathschlag  in  Parnasso  (1621  4to, 

p.  33). The  devil  lies  and  cheats:  der  truge-tievel  (p.  464), 

conf.  'dringr  var  Loptr  sX  liuga,  Sn.  '48.  1,  29;  ein  tiavel  der 
hiez  Oggewedel,  der  ie  die  ersten  lüge  vant,  MS.  2,  250^ ;  dem  t. 
ans  bein  lügen,  Bother  3137.  He  is  called  Mes  nidis  v(Uir 
Lucifer,'  Diemer  94,  20. 

p.  1019.]  Making  a  cooenant  with  the  devil,  Keisersb.  Omeiss 
36-8 ;  he  bites  a  finger  of  the  witch's  left  hand,  and  with  the 
blood  she  signs  herself  away;  or  he  smites  her  on  the  face, 
making  the  nose  bleed,  Mone's  Anz.  8,  124-5.  The  devil's  mark 
(p.  1077) ;  hantveste  (bond),  d&mide  uns  der  dnvil  woldi  bihaldin, 
Wemh.  V.  N.  61,  33.  He .  will  make  his  servant  rich,  but  re- 
quires him  to  renounce  Qod  and  8t,  Mary,  Ls.  3,  256-7.  An  old 
story  told  by  the  monachus  Sangall.  (bef.  887)  in  Pertz  2,  742 : 
Diabolns  cuidam  pauperculo  ....  in  humana  se  obviam  tulit 
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specie^  pollicitus  Don  mediocriter  illam  esse  ditandum,  si  sod  etatin 
vinculo  in  perpetuum  sihi  delegisset  adnecti.  A  similar  story  in 
Thietmar  4,  44  speaks  of  prope  jacere  aad  aervire.  One  has  to 
abjure  Ood  and  all  the  saints;  the  d.  comes  and  gives  the  oaih, 
Hexenproc.  aas  Ursenthal  p.  244-6.  Boaz  hat  beidiu  sdle  and 
leben  einem  tievel  geben,  der  taot  durch  in  wanders  vil,  er  füeget 
im  allez  daz  er  wil,  Wigal.  8656-9.  7321—6;  when  R.  dies,  the 
devils  come  and  fetch  him  8186.  Giving  oneself  to  the  d.  for 
riches.  Berth,  ed.  Oöbel  2,  41 ;  wil  er  Oot  verkiesen  nnde  die  s61e 
Verliesen,  der  tübel  hilfet  ime  derzao,  daz  er  sp&te  und  fruo  tuon 

mac  besuoder  vil  manicfalden  wunder,  Alex.  2837. Kissing  the 

devil  (pp.  1065  last  1.,  1067  last  1.,  1071)  ;  dich  en-vride  der  tievel 
(unless  the  d.  shield  thee),  du-ne  kanst  niht  genesen,  Nib.  1988, 2. 
The  d.  fetches  his  own,  as  OSinn  or  Thdrr  takes  his  share  of  souls  : 
der  hel- Scherge  die  sinen  an  sieh  las  (gathered  his  own  nnto 
him).  Loh.  70.  The  child  v/nbam  is  promised  to  the  d.  (p.  1025), 
Altd.  bl.  1,296-7,  as  formerly  to  OSinn:  gafu  Offni,  Pornm, 
sog.  2,  168;  conf.  gefinn  OÖni  sialfr  sialfum  mer,  Saem.  27^. 
With  Bearskin  conf.  the  ON.  biam-olpu-maSr,  Kormakss.  p.  114 ; 
the  Hung,  bearskin.  Hangar,  in  parab.  p.  90-1 ;  Yölundr  sat  & 
berßalli,  Seam,  135*;  lying  on  the  bearskin,  Schweinich.  2,  14; 
wrapping  oneself  in  a  bear's  hide,  KM.  no.  85 ;  getting  sewed  up 
in  a  bearskin,  Eliz.  of  Orl.  295. 

One  who  is  on  good  terms,  or  in  leagne,  with  the  devil,  is 
called  devil's  comrade,  partner,  fellow:  valantes  man,  Bol.  216, 
7 ;  des  tiveles  higen  156,  4 ;  der  tiuvels  bote,  Hpt.  6,  501  ;  t.  kneht, 
Iw.  6338.  6772;  ein  tubels  knabe,  Pass.  172,  59.  175,  16.  296, 
27;  oar  ' teufels-kind,'  reprobate;  filii  Tiufelonis  habent  Tiufels- 
grub,  MB.  12,  85-7;  Morolt  des  tiuvels  kint,  Mor.  2762;  wftren 
ie  des  tivels  kint.  Trist.  226,  18.  The  polecat,  Lith.  szeszkas,  is 
called  devirs  child,  becanse  of  its  smell  ?  iltisbalg  (fitchet-skin) 
is  an  insulting  epithet  Helle-kint,  Griesh.  2,  81 ;  des  tiuvels 
genoz.  Trist.  285,  29 ;  slaefestu,  des  t.  gelit  (lith,  limb)?  Pass.  377, 
25;  alle  des  tievels  lide,  Hpt  8,  169;  membrvm  diaboli,  Ch.  yr 
1311  in  Hildebrand's  Svenskt  dipl.  no.  1789  p.  15  (p.  997). 
What  does  diivelskuker  mean  ?     Seibertz  1,  631. 

p.  1024.]  The  devil  has  in  many  cases  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  giants  (pp.  1000,  1024) ;  so  the  Finn,  hiisi  gradually  deve- 
loped into  a  devil.     One  Mecklenbg  witch-story  in  Lisch  5^  83 
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still  retains  the  giant  where  others  have  the  devil ;  conf.  KM.'  3, 
206-7.  The  devil  that  in  many  fairy-tales  appears  at  midnight 
to  the  lone  watcher  in  a  deserted  castle^  reminds  one  of  Grendel, 

whom   Beownlf  bearded  in  HeoroL The  devil  mimics  God, 

wants  to  create  like  Him  :  he  makes  the  goat,  KM.  no.  148,  and 
the  magpie^  Serb,  march,  no.  18;  conf.  March,  of  Bakovina  in 
WolPs  Ztschr.  1,  179.  180.  He  builds  Bern  in  three  nighte, 
Pref •  to  Heldenb.  Where  a  church  is  built  to  God,  the  d.  sets 
up  his  chapel  hard  by :  in  the  play  of  Caterina,  Lucifer  cries  to 
the  devilSy  '  habet  Ach  daz  kapellidien  vor  den  greten^*  ad  gradns 
ecclesiae,  Stephan  p.  172.  In  tales  of  the  ehurch^building  devil 
they  make  a  wolf  run  through  the  door ;  conf  a  song  in  TJhland's 
Volksl.p.  812  and  the  story  of  Wolfgang  in  M.  Koch's  Beise413. 

S  war  just  ein  neu-gebautes  nest, 
der  erste  bewohner  sollt'  es  taufen ; 
aber  wie  fängt  er's  an  ?  er  lässt 
weislich  den  pudel  voran  erst  laufen. 

Wallenstein's  Camp,  p.m.  38. 

Mephistopheles  hates  bells,  Faust  p.m.  438.  Tales  of  deviPf 
bridges  in  MüUenh.  p.  274-5 ;  such  a  one  is  also  called  '  die 
stiebende  brücke/  Geschichtsf.,  heft  7  p.  36. 

There  is  a  deviVs  stone  near  Polchow  in  Stettin  district,  on 
which  the  d.  takes  his  noonday  nap  on  Midsum.  day  ;  it  becomes 
as  soft  as  cheese  then,  and  the  evil  one  has  left  the  print  of  his 
limbs  on  the  flat  surface,  Bait.  stud.  xi.  2,  191.  zii.  1,  110.  A 
devil's  chamber  lies  between  Haaren  and  Büren  (Paderborn). 
Devü's  kitchens,  Leoprechting  112-3-7.  A  field  named  teufeU- 
riltti,  Weisth.  1,  72.  The  Boman  fortifications  in  Central  and 
S.  Germany  are  also  called  pfaUliecke,  pfal-rain,  pfaUranke; 
Er.  Alberus  fab.  25  has  poUgraben,  Jaum.  Sumloc  p.  17;  die  boU, 
poU-graben,  conf.  the  iron  pohl,  Steiner's  Main-gebiet  277-8; 
bulweg,  ibid. ;  vml,  wulch  in  Yilmar's  Idiot.  102,  conf.  art.  PfaM- 

maver  in  Hall,  encyclop. It  seems  these  Boman  walls  were  not 

always  of  stone  or  brick,  but  sometimes  of  pßüe  (stakes)  :  Spar- 
tian,  as  quoted  by  Stalin,  speaks  of  '  stipiiibus  magnis  in  modom 
muralis  sepis  funditus  jactis  et  connexis ' ;  and  Moneys  Bad. 
gesch.  2,  5  mentions  '  pali,'  our  pfcUe,  Near  the  Teufels-mauer 
is  situated  a  Pfahls-buck,  Panz.  1,  156,  and  in  the  Wetteraaa 
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pohUhom  (Ukerfc  p.  281),  just  like  Pholes-brunvo  (p.  226). Oa 

the  other  hand  the  devil's  wall  is  not  only  called  schwein-graben, 
bat  also  sau-strasse,  Stalin  1,  81-5.  97.  Ukert  p.  279  ;  and  if 
the  former  is  said  to  have  been  'thrown  up  by  a  gockel-hahn 
(cock)  and  a  sehwein/  it  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  boar  that  roots 
up  earth,  and  bells  out  of  the  earth,  Firmen.  2,  148 ;  oonf.  supra 
(pp.  666.  996)  and  the  ploughing  cock  (p.  977).  '  In  beren-loch, 
daz  man  nempt  des  tufels  graben,*  Segesser  1,  645.  On  a  giant's 
wall  in  Mecklenbg  lies  a  teufels  bach-ofen  (Ukert  p.  314),  just 
as  the  people  call  grave-mounds  'baker's  ovens,'  ibid.  p.  280. 
Other  places  named  after  the  devil  in  Mone's  Anz.  6,  231. 

p.  1024.]  'Devil  take  the  hindmost  I*  Garg.  190^  conf. 
sacrificing  the  last  man  to  Mars  227*.  So  the  vila  consecrates 
12  pupils  on  vrzino  kolo,  and  the  twelfth  or  last  faUs  due  to 
her,  Vuk  sub  v.  vrzino  kolo  (Suppl.  to  986  end).  The  same  with 
the  12  scholars  at  Wunsiedel,  Schönw.  3,  56,  and  the  student 
of  Plesse  3,  26.     Again  :  '  w&  sit  ir  ze  schuole  gewesen  f  hat  iu 

der  tufel  vorgelesen  ? '  lectured  to  you,  Dietr.  dr.  157^. The 

devil's  taking  the  shadow  reminds  us  of  the  schatten-bufize 
(shadow-penance)  in  German  law.  The  Indian  gods  cast  no 
shadow,  which  is  as  it  were  the  soul  of  a  man.  Klemm  2,  309. 
Catching  the  shadow  is  also  Wallachian,  Schuller's  Arg^sch  17. 
Miillenh.  p.  554.  Winther's  folke  eventyr  p.  18.  Icel.  story  of 
SaBmund,  Aefintyri  p.  34-5.  Chamisso's  legend  is  known  in 
Spain:  'hombre  que  vendi6  su  sombra,'  Mila  y  Fontals  188. 

p.  1028.]  The  hushing  of  the  child  in  the  legend  of  Kallund. 
borg  church  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  giant's  child  (p.  548). 
Similar  stories  in  Schönwerth  3, 61.  Miillenh.  p.  300-1.  A  cock 
that  is  carried  past,  crows  and  puts  the  devil  out  in  his  building, 
Sommer  p.  53.  Schönw.  3,  60.  Disappearance  takes  place  after 
thrice  clapping  the  hands,  Dybeck  4,  32  (nos.  31  and  33).  With 
the  story  of  '  self  done,  self  have,*  conf.  p.  450-1  n. ;  the  tale  of 
the  water-nix  and  Selver-gedan,  Hpt  4,  393  ;  the  Engadine  story 
of  the  diala  and  the  svess,  Schreiber's  Taschenb.  4,  306.  Yonbun 
pp.  5,  6  (ed.  2  p.  8) ;  the  Lapl.  story  of  giant  Stalle,  Nilsson  4, 
32 ;  and  the  Norse  one  of  Egil,  ibid.  4,  33.  Miill.  Sagenb.  2, 
612. 

p.  1029.]  The  division  of  crops  between  the  peasant  and  the 
devil  is  also  in  Miillenh.  p.  278.     '  To  raise  com  and  turnip '  is 
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the  formula  of  ag^caltnre :  '  ry)?ia  nndir  mghi  ok  rovum/  rye 
and  turnips,  östgöt.  lagh  pp.  217.  220. 

p.  1029.]  The  dragonfly  is  called  devil's  hoi-se  :  Finn,  pirutn 
hsvoinen  =  dwBmonis  eqnus,  pirum  |7UÄ(a  =  daemonis  ancilla.  A 
priest^s  wife  is  the  devil's  brood-mare,  App.  Spell,  xxxiv.  Nethl. 
duivePS'Jcop  (-head)  =  typha,  our  tuttil-kolbe,  deutel-kolbe. 
Teufels-rohr,  conf,  Walth.  33,  8.  Devil's  thread  is  ace.  to  Vilmar 
the  cnscnta  epilinum,  called  rang  in  the  Westerwald.  A  farm 
named  duoel-Ütes  guiol,  Seibertz  391  (1280). 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

MAGIC. 

p.  1031.]  Got  wunderaere,  Gerh.  4047 ;  Got,  da  w.,  Ad.  t. 
Nassau  230;  Got  ist  ein  u;.,  Helmbr.  1639;  Krist  u;.,  Walth.  5, 
35 ;  Got  wundert,  Engelh.  455.  491. 

NA  möhte  iuch  nemen  wunder, 

waz  göte  w&ren  bi  der  ztt  ? 

si  w&ren  liute,  als  ir  nu  sit, 

wan  daz  ir  krefteclich  gewalt 

was  michel  unde  manecvalt 

von  kriutern  und  von  steinen. — Troj.  kr.  858. 

(what  were  gods  in  those  days  ?  Men  like  you,  except  that  their 
power  over  herbs  and  stones  was  much).  All  gods  are  magidantf 
ibid.  859 — 911 ;  Terramer  calls  Jesus  a  magieian,  Wh.  357,  23 : 
Thorns  image  speaks,  walks  and  fights,  but  by  the  devil's  agency, 
Fomm.  sog.  1,  302 — 6 ;  a  statue  of  Freyr  gets  off  the  chariot  and 
wrestles  2,  73-5 ;  tiuvels  wonent  darinne  (inside  them),  Bol.  27, 

8. The  gral  makes  men  magic-proof  even  to  the  fifth  of  kin  : 

die  edel  fruht  vom  gr&Ie,  unz  an  die  fünften  sippe  keines  zoubers 
str&le  traf  in  weder  rucke,  houbt  noch  rippe.  Tit.  2414.  Mathe- 
matici  are  classed  among  magicians ;  thus  Cod.  ix.  tit.  18  treats 
'  de  maleficis  et  mathematicis' ;  mathematicns  =  himil*scowari, 
stargazer.  Dint  1,  505*;  math.  =  tungel-witega,  steor-gleaw, 
Hpt^s  Ztschr.  9,  467^ ;  vaticinatores  et  mathematici,  qui  se  Deo 
plenos  adsimulant^  JuL  Pauli  sentent.  5,  21. 
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p.  1034.]  The  bad  is  the  not  right :  es  geht  nicht  mit  rechten 
dingen  za;  ^das  ich  solcher  frawen  sei,  die  mit  boaen  stitcken 
umbgen/  Bodmer's  Rheing.  424»  (yr  1511).  ON.  fordceffu-skapr, 
/«n-rfrcdVi-rerÄ  (misdoing)  =venef5cium; /ordö/j-wipr,  Gutalag  77; 
fordceßa,  Östg.  lag  225.  AS.  män-fordoedlan  =^m&le&ci,  Beow. 
1120.  61.  to  Lex  1  §  2.  Dig.  de  obseq.  par.  (indignus  militia 
^udicandus  est  qui  patrem  et  matrem  maleficos  appellaverit)  :  hoc 

est  qui  matrem  dixerit  affactoratiicem, OHG.  zoupar,  Graflf  5, 

580-1-2.  MHG.  den  selben  zouber,  Hartm.  büchl.  1,  1347,  daz 
zouber  1818.  Daz  z.  =  magic  potion:  mir  ist  zouber  gegeben, 
Herb.  758,  and  :  Circe  künde  trenke  geben,  salich  zouber,  solche 
spise  17681.  M.  Lat.  zobria  f.,  Moneys  Anz.  7,  424;  mit  zouber 
varn,  MS.  1,  73^.  Cariously  in  the  Dresd.  Wolfdietr.  162 :  kein 
z.  dir  kan  gewinhen  (rhy.  trinken) ;  tover  en  ontfoerdene  mi, 
Karel  1,  1469 ;  si  zigen  in  zouberltcher  dinge.  Trist.  272,  2 ; 
zouber-liste,  Eracl.   1062 ;  zouberliate  tragen,  MS.  1,  78^  z.  hkn 

99^ ^TJmme-gan  (go  abont,  meddle)  mit  toverye  und  wyckerie, 

Barmeister^s  Alterth.  25  (yr  1417) ;  tovem  u.  wykken,  ibid. ; 
wifken,  Bruns  Beitr.  337 ;  wickerie,  bote,  udchelie,  Gefken's  Beil. 
141,  ioverie,  wickerie  124.  Welsh  gwiddan^  witch.  OHG.  wichoa 
saltare,  gesticulari,  Graff  1,  708 ;  conf.  Hpt  3,  92.  AS.  hweoler= 
augor,  fugle  hweoler,  fr.  hweol,  wheel.  Lett,  deewaredsis  who  sees 
God  and  discovers  hidden  things,  conf.  devins  (p.  471).  Batt- 
mann  2,  256  derives  xpao»,  I  divine,  fr.  grabbing,  grasping ;  conf. 

Gnpir  (p.  471). Weut-hexen,  Gryph.  Domrose  90,  27;  wiza- 

nunc,  divinatio,  xvizzigo,  vates.  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  699;  ein  wizzag 
gewaere,  MS.  2,  189^;  vitka  lihi  fara,  Saam.  63*;  Engl,  wizard. 
ON.  gan,  'magia,'  Biörn ;  but  4nconsultus  gestus,'  Nialss.  p.  683*. 
AS.  At(;a<a=omina,  divinationes.  Can.  £dg.  16  (Suppl.  to  1107 
beg.) .  Lat.  veratrix,  soothsayer,  sorceress  ;  verare,  to  say  sooth, 
conf.  veratrum,  hellebore.  Lith.  ijoardyti,  to  work  magic.  ON. 
satt  eitt  sagSak,  I  said  a  sooth.  Seam.  226^.  OHG.  war-secco, 
divinator;  der  Wahrsager  tut  mir  waraagen,  H.  Sachs  ii.  4,  12*^, 
unser  w,  13^  the  one  who  practises  in  our  village,  as  among 
Finns  and  Lapps,  Suomi  '46,  p.  97-8.  Fara  til  fiMkunnigra  Finna, 
Fornm.  s.  2,  167;  kynga,  magica,  Laxd.  328;  in  Cavall.  Voc. 
verl.  38*  kyng,  sickness.  Leikur,  witches,  yersiformes,  Grdttas. 
11.  Betw.  Lauterbach  and  Grebenau  a  divineress  was  called^ 
hW  kend,  a  blue  child. 
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p.  1037.]  Spoken  magic,  spell,  is  in  MHG.  gahter,  Lanz. 
7011 ;  mit  galster-liste,  Fundgr.  2,  100;  gaUtem,  Staid.  1,  417. 
Garminatar,  carminatria^,  MB.  16,  242  (yr  1491).  Vermeinen, 
bewitch,  Schm.  2,  587;  vermaynen  ad  ocalos,  denies,  Mone's 
Anz.  7,  423;  verschiren,  fascinare.  Dint.  2,  214*»;  verschiereHj 
beswögen,  MüUenh.  p.  560 ;  verruodien  n.  vermeinen,  Gres.  Abent 
3,  78 ;  homines  magieis  artihus  dementai'e,  Lamb.  p.  214  (yr  1074). 
Kilian  has  ungheren,  work  magic,  unghers,  maleficas,  ungher-hoere, 
malefic»,  unghers  eyeren  volva,  q.  d.  maninm  sive  cacodaemonain 
ova.  Van  den  Bergh  p.  58  has  Fris.  tjoenders  en  tjoensters,  wizard 
and  witch.     Ougpente,  fascinatione.  Gl.  Sletst.  25,  149. 

ON.  seifr,  magic :  Gannhildr  lÄt  seiS  efla,  Egilss.  403 ;  m^- 
stadr  or  -stafr,  Laxd.  828 ;  conf.  Lapp,  »eita,  Ca8tr6n's  Mn. 
207-8.     Boiling  of  herbs  (p.  1089),  of  stockings  (p.  1093). 

MHG.  die  huoze  versnoche«,  try  remedies,  charms,  Morolf 
916;  sühte  büezen,  heal  sickness,  Preid.  163,  16 ;  de  tene  Mte», 
cure  toothache,  Hpt  3,  92;  boeten,  Gefken*s  Beil.  151.  167; 
boterie  124.  175-7;  zanzeln,  work  magic,  Mielcke  36*. 

Lupperie,  Gefk.  Beil.  109.  112;  lächente,  Troj.  kr.  27.  234; 
laclhenaere  27240,  conf.  963 ;  stria  aut  herbaria,  Lex  Alam.  add. 
22. 

ON.  bölvisar  konor,  witches,  Ssem.  197^  (p.  988) ;  frceaiy 
seien tia,  esp.  magia  nigra  (suppl.  to  1044). 

Nethl.  terms  for  sorceress,  witch  :  nacht-loapster  (-rover),  ir^^- 
inakster,  weather- maker,  luister-vink,  matterer  in  secret,  grote  hol, 
great  horse ;  op  hol  rijden,  work  magic.  Weiland  sub  v.  kol;  in 
ma  anwot  sein,  be  bewitched.  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  54.  Necroman- 
ticus  habebat  cucuUom  ac  tunicam  de  pilut  cftprarum,  Greg.  Tar. 
9,  6 ;  conf.  indutns  pellibus  10,  25. 

The  AS.  dry,  magus,  comes  not  fr.  Spv<i,  oak  (p.  1215  end), 
but  fr.  Jr.  draoi,  with  a  pi.  draoithe,  of  which  the  Romans  made 
druidoB,  Leo's  Malb.  gl.  1,  23.  Davies  in  Celt.  res.  had  derived 
it  fr.  Wei.  derwydd.  Spells  were  read  out  of  a  book  :  sin  zouber 
las,  Pass.  171,  25;  ein  pfaffe  der  wol  zouber  Uis,  Parz.  66,  4; 
'  ich  h&n  von  allem  dem  gelesen  daz  ie  gefloz  n.  geflouc '  says  the 
soothsayer,  Troj.  kr.  19057;  in  den  swarzen  buochen  lesen, 
Ksrchr.  13234.     Finn,  lukia,  to  read,  but  in  the  Ilnnes  always  to 

conjure,  Castr.  Pref.  p.  x. Ze  Dolet  ich  niht  lernen  wfl  von 

der  nigromanzle,  MS.  2,  63*» ;  zu   Toletum  die  ars  necromantica 
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lernen^  Cass.  Heisterb.  5,  4,  conf.  JabinaPs  Mysteres  1^  396 ; 
noch  80  lernet  man  die  list  in  einer  stat  zuo  Tolet,  din  in  His- 
panten  stdt.  Herb.  562,  conf.  Fromm,  p.  225  and  ze  Dolet  (p.  1048 
b^gO  ;  ein  stat  heizet  Persida,  dk  firste  zoaber  wart  erdaht,  Parz. 
657,  28.  The  travelling  scholars  roam  fr.  school  to  school,  and 
learn  black  art,  H.  Sachs  ii.  4,  19^;  conf.  devil's  pupils,  disciples 
(p.  1024).  Oain  ISrte  siniu  chint  (taaght  his  children)  dei  zoaber 
dei  hiute  sint,  Dint  8,  59. 

p.  1088.]  MHO.  /tezdn=angurari:  stille  {{ezen.  Er.  8687;  ich 
kan  vliegen  n.  verliezen,  MS.  1,  89* ;  sahs-luzzo,  magus,  Hattemer 
1,  259^.  Zouberse  too  is  sortilega,  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  72  ;  kanstu 
von  zouber  meisterschafb,  die  wirf  an  sie  (throw  it  on  her), 
Laurin  1675.  With  Swed.  tjusa  to  conjure,  conf.  Dan.  hyse, 
terrere.  Burt  =:  sortilegium,  burten,  conjure,  divine,  Gefken  99  ; 
conf.  Lith  burtas  lot,  burti  prophesy,  bwrtininkas  lot-C€kster,  and 
Lett,  hurt  witches,  burtneks  sorcerer.  The  lot  speaks  :  '  al  dar- 
nach daz  loz  geseit ;  seit  ez  tool,  misse-seit  ez,'  as  the  lot  shall  say, 

yea  or  nay,  MS.  1,  156*. Gougulares  list,  0.  iv.  16,  38;  caucu- 

fare,  magus,  Hpt  3,  382 ;  mit  goucgeles  liste,  Fundgr.  2,  99, 
gotAcgelare  list  99.  100 ;  de  goucheläre,  MB.  8,  482 ;  ein  goukel, 
Eracl.  1110;  gohelt  onder  den  hoet,  Ferg.  2772 ;  under  'm  huot 
gaukeln,  Suchenw.  29,  45.  May  we  take  it  as  conn,  with  gouch, 
gowk,  cuckoo?  the  Dan.  for  gowk  and  conjure  are  gjög  and 
gojgle,  but  the  OHG.  kouh  and  koukalon.  Frdre  Barbarin  in 
Flores  practises  sleight-of-hand,  and  is  called  encanteor,  ON. 
sum-hverßngar =j)rBest\gis,e,  Sn.  79;  AS.  gedwimor,  gedwymor=z 
fantasma,  praestigium. 

There  is  an  old  word,  OHG.  hliodar,  AS.  hleofor^sonvLQ,  vati- 
cinium,  ON.  hlioff  merely  sonus;  OHG.  hleodar-sdzo  hariolus, 
necromanticas,  hleodar-sizzeo,  hleodar-sezzo  ariolus,  hleodar-saza 
vaticinium,  Graff  6,  802-4;  lioder-saza,  Hattemer  1,  261;  in 
cervulo  =  in  lioder-saza  ,  coragins  =  Ztodir-sdzo,  GL  Sletst.  23,  3.  8; 
conf.  Superst.  A ;  the  diviner  then  sits  in  a  chair  7  The  sahs' 
Inzzo,  magus,  Graff  6,  91.  2,  822,  appar.  divines  with  a  knife  or 
sword. 

p.  1039.]  Magic  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  women.  Priestesses, 
prophetesses,  were  old,  grey-haired  (p.  96-7) :  Sibylla  '  saz  antfas 
(unkempt)  an  irme  bete-hfts,'  Eu.  2694 ;  groz  n.  gra  was  ir  daz 
liar,  u.  harte  verworren  (taugled)  als  eines  pferdes  mane  2698 ; 
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daz  mies  lokehte  bienc  ir  üz  den  dren  2708.  Neapol.  sdrpvu 
bratta  strega^  fr.  scirpus^  a  kind  of  rush.  A  xDunder'oliez  w!p 
interprets  the  dream  npon  her  oath^  Walth.  95,  8 ;  vielle  sortiert, 
Meon  3^  159;  a  soothsaying /o^^^-mod^i  Arvidss.  2,  5;  kerltifuj'i 
villa,  Saam.  169;  alter  vnbe  troumei  Türl.  Wh.  82»;  'a  deril- 
ridden  root-delver,  spelUspeaker^  and  wizzened  old  herb-hnnter,' 
Grarg.  189^.  Ir.  cailleach  means  a  veiled  woman,  old  woman, 
witch. Herdsmen  too  are  sorcerers :  '  for,  you  see,  we  shep- 
herds, cat  off  from  the  world,  have  oar  thoaghts  aboat  many 
things  while  the  silly  sheep  are  grazing/  Yoss's  Idyls  9,  49. 

p.  1041.]  £r6^i/m6  =  eamenide8,  Aö^ft^^striga,  61.  Jan.  378, 
381;  /lazztaa  =  eamenides^  Gl.  Sletst.  6,  273;  haghetissen,  Br. 
Gheraert  717,  conf.  /t^zo^un  =:palaestritae,  Graff  4,  1073.  Hage- 
(Zme= lizard  (0H6.  eg^dehsa),  Gemmnla  Antwerp,  in  Hoffra. 
Horae  Belg.  7;  in  the  Ring  210-1  it  is  called  häxe,  219  both  hcue 
and  anhold.  Is  the  Lith.  hekszl,  harlot,  formed  fr.  hexe,  a.< 
keksztas  fr.  heher,  a  jay  ?  In  the  Bing  p.  230  a  witch  is  called 
nächel,  sorceress ;  conf.  '  hägili,  Bt&  I '  stay,  little  witch,  57.  The 
Swiss  luigsne  =  hexe  (Staid.  2,  10)  may  hark  back  to  OHG.  hah- 
sinon  sabnervare  [hamstring,  cut  the  hächse,  hoagh] ,  for  a  witch 
unnerves  (comedere  nervös,  p.  1081  last  1.);  conf.  Fris.  hexna, 
hoxna,  hoxne  =  poples. 

p.  1042.]  OSinn  is  called  galdrsfoffr,  Saam.  94*.  The  Vilkina- 
saga  names  a  sorceress  Ostacia,  who  learnt  magic  of  her  step- 
mother (see  p.  1055).  Other  names  of  witches  in  Sk41dskap. 
234.  A  sorceress  is  a  vala  or  völva :  seiff-siadr  mikill,  jidttast 
menu  )>&  vita,  at  ]?ar  mundi  verit  hafa  völu  lei9i  nockod  (sagae 
tumulus),  Laxd.  p.  328.  She  is  also  called /ö^d*:  flögffk  HeilSar- 
skög,  Fomm.  3,  122 ;  Nethl.  nacht-loopster,  groie  hoi  (Suppl.  to 
1037  mid.) ;  conf.  roer9i  stn  gand, /or  at  seiSa,  Vilk.  saga  c.  328. 

p.  1044.]  Gera  seiff-hiall  mikinn;  appar.  a  platform  to  hold  a 
good  many :  )?au  foerdust  )>ar  ft  upp  oil  (all),  ];au  kvftiSa  ^arfrceffi 
sin,  en  )?at  vorn  galdrar,  Laxd.  142. 

p.  1045.]  For  masca,  the  Lomb.  Glosses  have  nasca,  Hpt's 
Ztschr.  1,  556;  conf.  talamasca  (p.  915).  With  striga  connect 
<rrpvy^  owl,  who  waylays  children,  and  is  kept  off  by  hawthorn, 
Jv.  Fast.  6,  130 — 168;  arplyXa  in  Leo  AUatius;  ariyXo^  (7017?) 
DC.  Another  word  for  mask  is  schem-bart,  Schm.  3,  362. 
Oager's  Ulm  p.  526 :  nu  sitze  ich  als  ein  schempaH  tr&ric.  Renn 
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17998;    «cc»ia= larva,   Graff  6,  495-6;    LG.   scheme  m  Voss; 
Nethl.  scheem,  scheme,  shadow;  conf.  scheine  in  FraaenL  174. 

p.  1046.]  On  cherviohurgtLs,  see  Malb.  gl.  2,  153-4.  Miillen- 
hoff  (ia  Waitz  p.  287,  and  Moneys  Anz.  8,  452)  compares  it  with 
the  Kepvo<f>6po^  of  the  mysteries.  A  Tyrolese  legend  tells  of 
roving  night-wives  and  their  cauldron,  Germania  2,  438.  In  onr 
nursery-tales  tvitch  and  old  cook  are  the  same  thing,  KM.  no.  51. 

Lisoh's  Meckl.  jrb.  5,  82. On  a  hill  or  mountain  named  kipnla, 

or  kipivuori,  kipumaki,  kipuharja  (sorrow's  mount,  hill,  peak), 
stands  Kivutar  before  a  cauldron  (kattila,  pata),  brewing  plagues. 
In  Kalev.  25,  181,  is  mentioned  a  parti- coloured  milking-pail 
(kippa),  182  a  copper  bushel  (vakka),  196  kattila.  Ace.  to 
Ren  vail  a  witch  is  panetar,  panuiar.  A  butterfly  is  called  ketteU 
böter  (-heater),  and  whey-stealer,  milk-thief  (p.  1072). 

p.  1047.]  A  salt-work  is  a  sacred  gift  of  God,  and  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations,  Bommel  8,  722.  Salt  is  laid  on  tables 
and  altars :  sacras  facite  mensas  salinorum  appositu,  Amob.  2, 
67 ;  salinum  est  patella,  in  qua  diis  primitiae  cum  sale  offere- 
bantur.     Egyptians  hated  salt  and  the  sea;  their  priests  were 

forbidden  to  set  salt  on  the  table,  Plut.  De  Iside  32. The 

interchange  of  H  and  S  in  hal  and  sal  is,  ace.  to  Leo  (in  Hpt  5, 
511),  syntactic  in  the  Celtic  tongues,  and  Gael,  sh  is  pron.  h, 
Hallstadt  is  more  corr.  spelt  Hallstatt,  M.  Koch's  Reise  407. 
Ssk.  «ara=:  salt.  Lat.  halec,  herring,  is  akin  to  aM,  salt,  GDS. 
300  [So  SI.  seldt,  ON.  sild,  herring,  means  salt-water  fish ;  but 
Teut.  haring^heer-Sach,  bee.  it  goes  in  hosts,  shoals,  Hehn's 
Plants  and  Anim.  411]. 

p.  1050.]  Witches  eat  horseflesh,  WolPs  Ztschr.  2,  67.  The 
pipe  at  the  dance  of  trolls  inside  the  hill  is  a  horse-bone,  Afzelius 
2,  159;  conf.  a  Pruss.  story  in  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  1,  229. 

p.  1051.]  The  Witches'  Excursion  takes  place  on  the  first 
night  in  May,  Lisch's  Meckl.  jrb.  5,  83.  Wolf's  Zts.  2,  68. 
'  The  Esth.  witches  also  assemble  that  night,'  says  Possart  p. 
161;  others  say  the  night  of  June  23-4,  i.e.  Midsum.  Eve. 
'  They  ride  up  Blocksberg  on  the  first  of  May,  and  in  12  days 
must  dance  the  snow  away  ;  then  Spring  begins,'  Kuhn  in  Hpt's 
Zts.  5,  483.     Here  they  appear  as  elflike,  godlike  maids. 

p.  1053.]  Witches'  Mountains  are:  the  Briickelsperg,  Wolfs 
Zts.  I,   6;   several  Blocksbergs  in   Holstein,   Müllenh.  p.  564; 
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Brockenshurg,  Diitm.  Sassenrecht  159.  GDS.  582;  the  unhol- 
denperg  near  Passau  oocars  already  in  MB.  28^  170.  465.  'At 
the  end  of  the  Hilss,  as  thou  nearest  the  Dnier  (Doinger)  wood, 
is  a  mountain  very  high  and  bare^  named  uf  den  bloszen  zellen, 
whereon  it  is  given  out  that  witches  hold  their  dances  on  Wal- 
pnrgis  night,  even  as  on  Mt  Brocken  in  the  Harz,'  Zeiler's 
Topogr.  dacat.  Brnnsv.  et  Lnneb.  p.  97.  Betw.  Vorwalde  and 
Wickensen  (Brunswk)  stands  the  witches'  mount  Elia».  Near 
Brünighausen  is  Kuhesburg,  already  named  in  the  Hildesh.  dioces. 
circumscr.,  oonf.  Liinzel  p.  31-8,  which  Orupen  calls  Kokeshurg, 
named  after  the  devil's  kitchen.  Witches'  hills  in  Holstein,  and 
their  trysts  in  N.  Friesland,  are  in  Miillenh.  no.  288-9.  A  witch- 
mtn  near  Jiilchendorff,*  Mecklenbg,  Lisch  5,  83;  is  Koilberg 
another?  Gefk.  Catal.  111.  In  Sommer  pp.  56.  174  the 
Brocken  is  called  Olockersberg.  Similar  places  are  the  Franco- 
nian  Pfetersbeiy  near  Marktbiirgel,  and  the  Alsatian  Büchelberg, 
conf.  buhileeberc,  piickelsberg,  Graff  3,  135;  for  other  trysts  of 
witches  in  Elsass,  see  Alsatia  '56,  p.  283.  Dwarfs  as  well  as 
witches  haunt  the  Heuberg  or  Hoperg,  Ring  211 ;  witckes*  horses 
flew  over  Hoperg  234.  In  Tirol  they  meet  on  the  Sehlemkofel, 
Zingerle's  Hexenproc.  37;  seven  more  places  are  given  in  his 

Sitten  32  and  Alpenburg  255.  262. In  Bleking  the  Swed. 

trysting-place  is  called  Jungfru-kullen,  Wieselgr.  398;  in  fairy- 
tales Bl&-kulla  or  Heckenjjell,  Cavallius  447-8.  The  vila  holds 
her  dance  on  the  mountain-top  (vr),  vrzino  kolo;  there  also  she 
initiates  her  pupils,  Vuk  sub  v.  vrzino  kolo.  ^iesogora  seu 
Bloksbarch,*  Ceynowa  13,  exactly  translates  Kalenberg,  fr.  lysy 
bald,  Linde  2,  1318-9.  Finn,  kipula  or  kippwmaki,  see  Peterson 
p.  72-3  (Suppl.  to  1046).  In  Moravia  the  witches  meet  on  Mt 
BddoSt,  a  Slavic  mont-joie,  Kulda.  In  Persia  another  name  for 
Mt  Demavend  is  Ärezüra,  where  daevas  and  wizards  assemble, 
Spiegel's  Avesta  2,  cxiv. 

p.  1054.]  In  Vilk.  cap.  328  *  rcerdi  stn  gand '  seems  to  mean 
'rode  into  the  air.'  There  is  a  dwarf  named  Oand-alfr^  Saom.  2*», 
and  a  valkyrja  Oöndul  (p.  421).  The  Hachel  rides  on  a  wolf, 
Ring  230-7;  witches  fly  on  goats,  210-1.  Matth.  v.  Eemnat 
names  unholde  and  na^chthusser  together ;  does  the  word  contain 
thusse,  durse ?  In  Passion  4,. 85  it  says:  daz  ist  ein  ndki'Vole, 
den  gnoter  werke  tages-lieht  \iX  gesehen  wdnec  iht.     The  Yatns- 
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dcBla  p.  106  cap.  26  thas  descr.  a  sorceress  and  her  extraordinary 
tam-ont:  )?ar  fer  ]?ft  Inot,  ok  hefir  breitiliga  urn  sik  büit,  hun 
hafSi  rekit  fotinnfram  yfir  hö/uÖÜ,  ok  for  öfug,  ok  retti  höfuSit 
ut  a  milium  fotanna  aptr;  6fagurligt  var  hennar  augnabragd, 
hversa  hun  gat  J?vl  tröUsliga  skotit.  Verlauff's  note  p.  107  says, 
the  (old)  GaIl]H>ri8  saga  cap.  17  descr.  the  similar  figure  cat  by  a 
sorceress,  to  dull  the  enemies'  weapons. 

p.  1061.]  TrolUdances  descr.  in  Afzelius  2,  158-9.  A  remark- 
able story  in  Lisch's  Meckl.  jrb.  5,  88  tells  of  a  giant  giving  a 
feast  on  a  mountain,  and  thumblings  dancing  on  the  table  before 
him;  the  rest  is  like  other  witch-stories.  H.  Sachs  v.  343'^ 
says  witches  hold  their  dances  and  weddings  on  a  great  beech-tree. 
A  musician  comes  upon  a  witches'  dance,  and  has  to  play  to 

them,  Firmen.  2,  383-4. AS.  niht-genge,  witch ;  conf.  naht- 

egese,  naht-eise  (note  on  Andr.  xxxii);  ncu:ht-ridder8,  Br.  Gher. 
715;  nacht'volk,  Vonbnn  p.  34-5.  WolPs  Zts.  2,  58;  glauben, 
die  lute  des  nacktes  fam,  Gefk.  Beil.  24;  ON.  Natt-fari,  a  man's 
name,  Landnam.  1,  1 ;  varende  vrauwen^^Yf itches,  Belg.  mns.  2, 
116.  Br.  Gher.  717;  ausfajirerin,  Judas  erzsch.  2,  107;  naht- 
frawe  in  Mono  8,  408  means  midwife ;  nacht^frala  is  the  plant 
mirabilis  jalappa,  belle  de  nnit,  Castelli  205.  The  Thessalian 
witches  also  fly  by  night :  4>aal  Se  avrifv  koX  vereadat  rrj^  vvkto^, 
Lacian's  Asin.  1.  In  Servia  the  magicians  and  their  pupils 
travel  with  the  yila.  The  unhuld  fetches  bottles  of  wine  out  of 
cellars,  H.  Sachs  i.  5,  532^.  A  story  in  Pertz  2,  741  of  a  pilosus 
who  fills  bottles. 

p.  1061.]  Ddae  looks  like  AS.  dwaes,  fatuus;  but  in  Reinaert 
7329  dosen,  insanire,  rhymes  with  verdwasen,  so  it  can  hardly  be 
the  same  word  as  dwasen.  The  Gemm.  Antwerp,  (in  Hoffm. 
Uor.  Belg.  7)  has  d<M0=peert8-7lieghe,  hornet,  and  in  the  Mark 
they  still  speak  of  a  dasen-sehwarm,  Schmidt  v.  Wern.  276-7. 
MHG.  '  daesic  hunt,'  Prauenl.  368,  2.  Heimdall  is  called  homßyt- 
valdi,  Saam.  92^ 

p.  1064.]  Other  herb  and  flower  names  for  the  devil  and  for 
witches  in  Wolf's  Zts.  2,  64.  Schöne  is  even  OHG. :  Scönea,  a 
woman's  name.  Oräsle,  Kreutle,  Rosenkranz,  Keller's  Erz.  195. 
The  elfvor  change  into  flowers  or  branches  by  day  (Suppl.  to  470 
beg.).  Is  not  the  devil  also  called  Hagedorn,  like  the  minstrel 
in  Berthold  56  ?     Is  Linden-tolde  (-top)  a  witch  ?     Ring  235. 
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The  devil  often  makes  a  handsome  figare :  daemon  adolesceniis 
venusti  speciem  indaens^  Csds.  Heisterb.  5,  36 ;  hence  the  names 
Frisch,  Spring-ins-feld,  Fledcr-wisch ,  Schlepp-hans  (yr  1597), 
Thar,  mitth.  vi.  S,  68-9.  The  '  sieben  flederwische  (goosewing 
dusters)*  are  witches,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  217;  aWer  fledeinoifche  u. 
inaikäfer-ßiigel  gesandheit  (health) !  Franz.  Simpl.  1,  57.  49 ; 
hinaas  mit  den  flederurUchen !  Ung.  apotheker  762.  Odier 
names :  Zvcker,  Paperle.  Names  of  devils  in  the  Alsfeld  Passion- 
play  are  coll.  in  Hpt.  3,  484 — 493. 

p.  1069.]  Witches  take  an  oath  to  do  the  devil's  wiU;  see  in 
Geschichtsfreund  6,  246  the  remarkable  confession  of  a  witch  of 
Ursemthal  (yr  1459).  The  devil's  bride  sits  up  in  the  tree  with 
her  '  kalt-samigen  stink-bräutgam,  Oarg.  72^;  devil  and  witch 
hold  dance  and  wedding  on  trees  atid  houghs,  H.  Sachs  v.  343^. 
In  records  even  of  the  12th  cent,  occur  such  surnames  as  *  Oscu- 
lans  diabolum,  Basians  daemonem,  Demonem  osculans,  Bese 
diable,*  Gu^rard's  Prolegom.   to  the  Cart,  de  Ghartres  p.  xciv. 

What  does  '  osculans  acnionem '  there  mean  ? ^Tres  mulieres 

sortilegae  Silvanectis  captae,  et  per  majorem  et  juratos  justiciatae 
(yr  1282) ;  the  bishop  claims  that  they  belonged  to  his  juris- 
diction, Gu^r.  Cart,  de  ND.  3,  341.  And  even  before  that: 
Judices  tanquam  maleficam.  et  magum  miserunt  in  ignem,  Ca^s. 
Heist.  4,  99;  this  was  at  Soest,  beginn,  of  12th  cent.  In  Eng- 
land :  Proceedings  against  dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosec.  for  sorcery 
1324  by  Rich,  de  Ledrede  bp.  of  Ossory,  ed.  by  Th.  Wright, 
Lond.  '43,  Camd.  Soc.  zlii.  and  61.  A  strega  of  1420,  who 
turned  into  a  cat,  Beber's  Hemmerlin  p.  248.  About  the  same 
time  Wolkenstein  p.  208  says  of  old  women : 

Zauberei  und  hupeUspiel, 

das  machen  si  nit  teuer  (not  scarce) ; 

es  wird  doch  ie  eine  versdrt 

mit  einem  heissen  feuer, 

'  Yilfewers  zu  1  ist  der  beste  rat  (plan)  /  thinks  Matth.  v.  Eemnat 
p.  117;  while  on  the  contrary  H.  Sachs  1,  532®  saw  clearly  that 

des  teufels  eh'  und  reuterei  (weddings  and  ridings) 

ist  nur  gespenst  und  fantasei  (mere  dreams)  ; 

das  bock-faren  kumpt  aus  misglauben  (superstition). 
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An  Eogl.  treatise  on  Witches  and  Witchcraft  by  6.  Gifford 

1603  has  been  reprinted  for  the  Percy  Soc.  '42. ^The  burning 

and  strewing  of  the  ashes  is  found  as  early  as  Rudi.  6,  49  :  Rogo 
me  comburatis,  in  aquam  cinerem  jcutiatis.  Pornm.  sog.  2,  163: 
Klauf  hann  \^&  pur  t  ski-Sur  einar,  lagSi  i  eld,  ok  hr&ndi  at  öskvj 
siiSan  f6kk  hann  ser  log  nökknrn^  kasta'Si  )?ar  ä  öskunni^  ok  gerSi 
a€  grants  ]?ann  grant  gaf  hann  blauffum  hundum  (al.  grey  hundum); 
conf.  supra  (p.  189). 

p.  1075.]  The  witch  holds  up  her  left  hand  in  taking  the  oath 
to  the  devil,  Geschichtsfr.  6,  246.  On  the  nature  of  the  mark 
printed  on  her  by  the  devil,  see  Moneys  Anz.  8,  124-5.  The 
Greeks  too  believed  that  the  Thessalian  sorceresses  anointed 
themselves  with  a  salve,  Lucian's  Asin.  12-8.  Apuleius  p.  m. 
116-7;  vil  kunnen  salben  den  hübet  (tub),  das  si  obnan  avsfani 
(fly  out  at  the  top),  Vintler  (Sup.  G,  1.  180).  A  witch  is  called 
forh-rider,  Garg.  47* ;  she  rides  calves  and  cows  to  death  (p.  1048 
mid.) ;  she  has  wings,  Müllenh.  p.  212.  The  witch's  or  sorcerer's 
flight  through  the  air  is  the  god's  riffa  lopt  ok  log  (air  and  fire)  ; 
conf.   the  skipper  and  his   man  sailing  on  watdr,  air  and  land, 

Müllenh.  p.  222. In  the  midst  of  the  witches  the  Devil  sits 

on  A  pillar  (  =  irmens&l),  Moneys  Anz.  8,  130;  he  sits  with  them 
on  the  tree,  holds  dance  and  wedding  on  trees  and  boughs  (Suppl. 
to  1069  beg.).  There  are  banquets  of  witches,  as  there  are  of 
fays  :'  their  viands  are  tasteless  as  rotten  timber,  or  they  suddenly 
change  to  mvck ;  so  all  the  food  the  Huldre  brings  turns  into 
cow^s  dung,  Asb.  Huldr.  1,  49.  51.  Sometimes  the  devil  plays 
the  drone-pipe,  Thür.  mitth.  vi.  3,  70.  With  the  young  witch 
set  to  mind  the  toads,  conf.  the  girl  and  three  toads  in  Lisch's 

Jrb.  5,  82. Witches  turn  the  milk,  skim  the  dew,  lame  the 

cattle,  and  brew  storms.  The  mischief  is  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
corn-fields  and  cattle  (p.  1106) :  they  draw  milk  out  of  a  Icnife, 
Asb.  Huldr.  1,176.  Wolfs  Zts.  2,  72.  Müllenh.  p.  222;  they 
stretch  a  string,  and  milk  out  of  it,  Mone  8,  131,  or  cut  a  chip 
out  of  the  stable-door  for  the  same  purpose  5,  452-3 ;  they  milk 
out  of  an  awl  or  the  neck  (handle-hole)  of  an  axe,  Keisersb. 
Omeiss  54%  illustr.  by  a  woodcut;  the  senni  milks  out  oi  four 
taps  in  the  wall,  Promm.  2,  565.  Witches  make  butter  by  churning 
water  with  a  stick,  MüllenL  p.  224 ;  they  ^ filch  people's  milk  fr. 
them^'  M.  Beham  in  Mone  4,  454 ;  they  are  called  molken-tover, 
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Moneys  Schaasp.  2,  74  (üpstandinge  1116) ;  conf.  App.,  Spell 
xiixvii :  '  Up  thro'  the  doada  aad  away.  Fetch  me  Itird  and  milk 
and  whey  I  *  Witches  gather  deto,  to  get  people's  batter  awaj, 
Müllenh.  p.  565;  oonf.  AS.  ieaw-iricu^^  Cssdm.  3795  (Bont.), 
Grein  101;  towe  daz  gelesen  wirt  (gathered  dew),  Notk.  Gap., 

conf.  thaU'ScUepper,  tau-drctgil  (p.  786). ^They  darn  peace  or 

no  peace  into  the  bridal  bed ;  they  plait  discord  in,  by  plaiting 
the  pillow-feathers  into  wreaths  and  rings,  Müllenh.  p.  223. 
Hence  the  tales  about  the  old  wife  that's  worse  than  the  devil : 
'  in  medio  consistit  virtus,  like  the  devil  between  two  old  wives/ 
Grarg.  190^.  An  old  woman  having  caused  a  loving  couple  to  fall 
out,  the  devil  was  so  afraid  of  her  that  he  reached  her  the  pro- 
mised pair  of  shoes  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  Witches  '  nemen  deu 
mannen  ir  gseln/  M.  Beham  in  Mone  4,  451 .  Grasping,  beating, 
stroking,  blov^ing,  breathing,  eyeing  are  attrib.  to  witches  (p. 

1099),  as  they  are  to  healing  women. In  their  magic  they  use  the 

hands  of  unborn  babes,  Fastn.  sp.  p.  1 349.  Thieves  cut  the  thumb 
off  an  unborn  child,  and  light  it :  as  long  as  it  bams,  every  one 
in  the  house  sleeps ;  spinam  humani  cadaveris  de  tecto  pendunt, 
and  nobody  wakes,  C»s.  Heist.  6,  10  ;  'du  haddest  ok  ens  deve» 
dumen  bavene  henghen  an  de  tunne '  is  said  to  the  cheating  inn- 
keeper, Mone's  Schausp.  2,  87  (a  thief  taken  at  Berlin  in  1846 
had  a  green  herb  sewed  into  her  petticoat,  her  herb  of  luck  she 
called  it) ;  wngemeilit  hint  [unbetrothed  ?]  are  employed  in  sorcery, 
Ksrchr.  2102.  2590;  conf.  Hecta  ex  structis  ignibus  ossa,'  Lach- 
mann's  emend,  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  28.  It  is  'thought  that  the  a/6 
(nightmare)  cometh  of  untimely  births*  M.  Beham  in  Mone  4, 
450.  These  are  divided  into  black,  white  and  red  (Hpt.  4,  389), 
which  seems  to  support  my  division  of  elves  into  black,  light  and 

brown. The  caterpillar  deviVs  cat  (Staid.  1,  276)  reminds  one 

of  katze-spur,  a  hairy  caterp.  so  called  in  the  Palatinate ;  conf. 
Buss,  gusenitza,  Pol.  wasienca,  Boh.  hausenka,  La'ngued.  diablotin; 
ON.  bröndwngr,  variegata,  Swed.  kälmasL  The  butterfly  is 
called  pfeif-mviUr,  Schm.  1,  30,  fifun-trager,  Alb.  Schott  291 ; 
conf.  pipolter,  fifolter.      The  witch  is  delivered  of  will  o'  wispsy 

Thür.  mitth.  vi.  3,  69. Witches  carry  magic  in  their  hair, 

therefore  we  cut  it  off:  this  already  in  M.  Beham's  Wien  p.  274; 
conf.  the  weichselzöpfe  (plica  Pol.).  The  witch  chains  her  lover, 
the  devil,  with  yam  spun  in  a  churchyard,  Thür.  mitth.  vi.  3,  70. 
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Witches  float  on  water,  as  GolJrün  says  of  herself:  ^hftfo  mik, 
ne  drek&o  h&var  bAror/  SsBin.  26 7* ;  'hon  m&tti  eigi  söeqva/  she 
mig'bt  not  sink  265.  The  unsightly  German  witch  is  paralleled 
by  the  Finn.  Pohjan  akka  harvahammaa  (thin-toothed).  Kale  v. 
2,  187.  205.    5,  135. 

p.  1077.]  Heathen  features  are  the  witches'  consumption  of 
horseflesh  or  even  man^tt  flesh,  also  their  dislike  of  bells.  With 
the  witch's  blood-mark,  and  with  Death's  mark,  conf.  '  stakins 
(ariyfiara)  Frdujins  ana  leika  balran/  Gal.  6,  17.  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  witch  cannot  weep ;  she  has  watery  eyes,  but  sheds 
no  tears.  In  the  Tirol.  Inquis.  (Pfaundler  p.  43) :  sie  sprotzt 
mit  den  angen,  weint  ohne  thränen.  Exactly  the  same  is  said  of 
Tböck  :  '  Thöck  mnn  grftta  ßurrum  tarum  (with  dry  tears)  Baldrs 
b&lfarar.'     Here  the  witch  answers  to  the  giantess. 

p.  1080.]  To  lie  under  a  han'ow  defends  you  fr.  the  devil : 
stories  in  Miillenh.  no.  290.  Firmen.  1,  206*».  He  that  puts  a 
piece  of  turf  on  his  head  will  not  be  seen  by  witches,  Panz.  Beitr. 
1,  240-1.  Wearing  Gundermannes  garland  makes  you  see 
witches,  Somm.  p.  58.  The  priest  can  tell  witches  by  their  round 
hcds,  Geynowa  p.  14. 

p.  1082.]  Pol.  iedzona  means  old  witch,  eater  of  men,  esp.  of 
children ;  conf.  ifdza,  a  fury.  Wicked  women  with  white  livers 
are  also  known  in  France,  white-livered  men  in  Schambach  123*. 
Witches  poke  straw  into  the  heart's  place:  )>er  i  briosti  liggr 
haltmrisk,  )?ar  er  hiartat  skyldi  vera,  Fornm.  s.  2,  208 ;  Walther 
Ströwinherz,  Schreiber's  Frib.  urk.  2,  161.  In  Petron.  c.  63  : 
strigae  puernm  involaverant,  et  swpposuerant  stramentitium  vava- 
ionem;  and  just  before  :  videt  manudolum  de  stramentis  factum. 
At  a  witches'  feast,  boys-  were  usually  killed,  boiled  or  roasted, 
and  eaten  up ;  which  reminds  us  of  heathen  practices,  and  those 
of  giants.  Such  killing,  cooking,  and  eating  of  children  is  an 
antique  and  vital  feature,  KM.  nos.  15.  51-6,  conf.  supra  (pp. 
1045  end.  1058 — 60).     Kettle  and  cooking  are  a  part  of  magic. 

p.  1083.]  A  beast  crawls  into  the  sleeping  woman's  mouth 
Wolfs  Ndrl.  sag.  250,  and  note  p.  688 ;  or  a  snake  creeps  out  of 
it,  Walach.  march,  p.  103.  A  white  mouse  slips  into  the  dead 
man's  mouth,  Somm.  p.  46 ,-  '  but  alas,  in  the  midst  of  her  song 
a  red  mousie  popt  out  of  her  mouth,'  Faust  p.  m.  165 ;  a  bee  flies 
out  of  one's  mouth.  Schreib.  Taschenb.  4,  808.     As  the  white 
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mouse  runs  ap  the  rampart  in  Fischart's  play^  so  witches  indoors 

run  up  the  wall  to  the  raflers,  Process  v.  Ursemthal. With 

the  iron  bridge  of  king  Ounthram's  dream^  conf .  the  sward-bridge 
in  the  Bom.  de  la  charrette  pp.  23.  84  (Suppl.  to  835) .  When 
the  witch  is  setting  out,  she  lays  a  broom  or  a  hcdm  of  straw  in 
the  bed  by  her  sleeping  husband,  Mono  8,  126.  With  OHG. 
irprottan,  tranced,  connect  ^inbrodin  lac,*  Lachm.  Ndrrhein.  ged. 
p.  9,  and  'in  hünr^brüden  gelegen,'  Eleim  dich  p.  52.  Oar 
entzückt  is  in  ME6.  '  gezucket  anme  geiste,'  Diut.  1,  466;  als  in 
zuckete  der  geist,  Uolr.  1331.  We  also  say  'rapt,  caught  np, 
carried  away.* 

p.  1083.]  With  the  Servian  starting-spell  agree  the  Moravian, 
Kulda  in  D'Elvert  92-3.  German  formulas  in  Mone  8,  126. 
Panzer  1,  251.  Miillenh.  no.  291.  Lisch's  M.  jrb.  5,  85.  With 
them  compare :  oben  hinaus,  nirgens  an  !  Gallenb.  Wurmld  (?)  86 ; 
hui  oben  aus,  und  niergend  an,  Agricola's  Spr.  217.  Kl.  red. 
(?  1565)  113^;  hei  op  hei  an,  stött  nernichan,  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl. 
1,  229.  The  cry  of  pursuit  is  in  Schönw.  1,  139;  so  Aschen- 
püster  (Cinderella)  cries :  '  behind  me  dark,  before  me  bright ;  * 
iScand.  lyst  foran,  og  mörkt  bag,  Norske  event.  1,  121 ;  Ijust  for 
mig,  mörkt  efter  mig,  Sv.  afvent.  1,  410.  427 ;  hvldt  fremun^  og 
sort  bag,  Abs.  421.  But  *  herop  og  Kerned  til  Mönsaas,*  Asb. 
Huldr.  1,  179,  is  another  thing.  An  Engl,  spell  for  faring  to 
Elfland  is:  'horse  and  hattock!  with  my  topi*  Scot.  bord.  2, 
177-8.     Völund's  speech :  '  vel  ek,  verSa  ek  &  fitjom ! '  is  appar. 

a  flight-formula,  for  he  soars  up  immed.  after,  SsBm.  138*. 

When  a  sorceress  anoints  her  shoulders,  wings  sprout  out,  Stier's 
Ungr.  march,  p.  53.  Faust  uses  a  magic  mantle  to  fly  up ;  conf. 
the  remarkable  tale  of  a  dwarf  who  spreads  out  his  cloak,  and 
lets  a  man  stand  on  it  with  him,  H.  Sachs  i.  3,  280^. 

p.  1085.]  l^he  good  people  (p.  456)  cut  themselves  horses  out 
of  switches,  Erin  1,  136.  The  magic  steed  must  be  bridled  with 
bast,  or  it  runs  away,  Beusch  p.  23-4.  In  Pacolet's  wooden  horse 
one  has  only  to  turn  the  tap  to  right  or  left,  Yal.  et  Orson  c.  26 
(Nl.  c.  24).  A  hose-band  tied  round  the  shank  lif^  into  the  air, 
Eliz.  of  Ori.  505. 

p.  1086.]  The  German  witches  too  are  hindered  in  their  ex- 
cursions by  the  sound  of  bells.  If  they  are  late  in  coming  home, 
and  the  matin -peal  rings  out  from  a  church,  their  career  stops  as 
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if  paralysed^  till  the  last  tone  has  died  away.     The  witch  abases 
the  bell,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  20. 

p.  1089.]  '  Carmine  grandines  avertere/  is  as  old  as  Pliny  17, 
28.  Hail  being  in  grains,  it  is  strewn  oat  by  bashelfals :  t^9 
'XjoXd^fl^  oaov  fjiiBifivoi  ^^^^^  BuiaKeSaaOijrmaav,  Lucian's  Icarom. 
26.  '  Yon  haiUboiler  / '  is  a  term  of  abase,  Moneys  Schaasp.  2, 
274.  Grerman  witches  scatter  a  powder  with  cries  of  alles  schaver, 
alles  schauer  I  The  day  before  Walburgis  night,  a  merry  cobbler 
mocked  his  maid :  '  Take  me  with  yoa  to  Peter's  mount  I '  When 
evening  fell,  there  came  a  storm,  nigh  shook  his  doors  and 
shutters  down;  well  knew  the  cobbler  what  it  meant.  The 
Esths  know  how  to  produce  cold :  if  you  set  two  jugs  of  beer 
or  water  before  them,  one  will  freeze  and  not  the  other;  see 
Wnlfstftn's  journey.  The  weather  must  be  well  boiled :  if  the  pot 
is  emptied  too  soon,  your  labour  is  lost,  Mone  8,  129.  130.  The 
Kalmuks  have  the  same  kind  of  weather-making,  Klemm  3^  204. 
Witches  boil  apple-blossoms,  to  spoil  the  fruit  crop,  Mone  8, 
129.  Dnll  on  the  fir-tree  pours  out  hail,  Panzer  1,  20.  Says  an 
old  woman  dripping  wet,  '  IVe  had  this  weather  in  my  back  this 
fortnight.'  When  the  huntsman  heard  that,  he  struck  her  over 
the  hump  with  a  stick,  and  said,  '  Why  couldn't  you  Ut  it  out 
sooner  then,  old  witch  as  you  are?'  Simplic.  1,  287.  Witches 
make  stones  roll  (ein  rübi  gan)  into  the  hay  and  com  fields ;  also 
avalanches,  Proc.  v.  ürsernthal  245 — 8.  The  shower-maidens  feed 
on  beshowered  (lodged)  corn.  Panzer  1,  88.  Hence  Ph.  v.  Sittew. 
and  the  Fr.  Simpl.  1,  53.  68  call  the  witch  '  old  weather  ; '  elsewh. 
she  is  hageUanne,  donnerhagels-aas  (-carrion),  7  Ehen  p.  78; 
shower 'breeder,  forh-greaser.  Witches  are  weather-makers,  Wolf's 
Ndrl.  s.  289.  A  witch  drops  out  of  the  doud,  Bader  nos.  337. 
169.  The  Servian  vila  leads  clouds  (vode  öblake)  and  makes 
weaiher,  Vuk  sub  v.  vrzino  kolo ;  she  teaches  her  pupils  the  art. 
Our  Germ,  phrase,  'the  old  wives  shake  out  their  petticoats  '  =  it 
snows,  suggests  the  Wallachian  witch  who  throws  off  her  petti- 
coats. The  Indians  of  Surinam  say  their  sorcerers  have  thunder- 
storms, violent  showers  and  hail  at  their  command.  Klemm  2, 

168. The  O.  Pr.  poets  name  heathen  kings  '  roi  Oaste-ble,' 

Guillaume  4,  179.  256  and  'roi  Tempeste,'  4,  257.  26;  couf. 
Mätzner  257  and  Tampasie  in  Wolfram's  Wh.  27,  8  (rhym.  with 
Faussabre  for  Fauche.pr6,  or  ble  7)     46,  20.  844,  7.  371,  3.  442, 
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39.  A  TbesBalian  sorceress  fetches  the  moon  down  from  the 
sky^  and  shuts  her  up  in  a  box,  Aristoph.  Cloads  749.  At 
vos,  deductce  quibus  est  fallacia  luncB,  Propert.  i.  1^  19;  tanc 
ego  crediderim  vobis  et  sidera  et  amnes  posse  cytacseis  ducere 
carminibus  i.  1,  23;  illic  et  sidera  primum  praecipiti  deduda  polo, 
P/tcebeque  serena  non  alitor  diris  verborum  obsessa  yenenis 
pallait,  Lacan.  Phars.  6,  496 ;  cantos  et  e  curra  lunam  deducere 
tentat,  et  faceret  si  non  aera  repulsa  sonent,  Tib.  i.  8,  21 ;  banc 
ego  de  coelo  ducentem  sidera  vidi,  i.  2,  45 ;  te  qnoqae,  Lana, 
traho,  Ov.  Met.  7,  207 ;  in  hac  civitate,  in  qaa  mnlieres  et  lunam 
deducunty  Petr.  c.  129. 

In  Esthonia  the  witches  knead  stalks  of  rye  together,  and  re- 
peat a  spell  over  them ;  unless  the  Jcnota  are  soon  found  out  and 
burnt,  the  crop  is  sure  to  fail,  Possart  p.  164,  conf.  162. 

p.  1091.]  In  transforming,  the  sorcerer  touches  with  his  staff: 
pdßSip  hnfiaaacaOa*,  Od.  13,  429,  conf.  16,  172.  Venus  timehes 
the  mouth  of  Ascanins  with  her  feather ,  En.  802 ;  and  Dido 
catches  it  (the  magic)  from  his  lips  815.  Mice  are  made  out  of 
fallen  pears,  but  without  tails,  Firmen.  1,  276^;  conf.  the  red 
mouse  (Suppl.  to  1083  beg.).  Young  puppies  made,  SimpL  2, 
296-7  (ed.  Keller),  conf.  328.  Ace.  to  Benvall,  Ijära  is  the  Finn. 
para,  genius  rei  pecuarisB  lac  subministraus ;  conf.  Lei>cqaist 
De  superst.  1,  53.  Gastr6n  167-8.  Oanander's  Myth.  Feon.  67, 
even  Juslenius  sub  v.  para.  In  Angermanl.  it  is  called  bjara, 
Almqv.  p.  299;  in  Vesterbotten,  see  Unander  sub  v.  bara;  the 
Gothl.  vocab.  in  Almqv.  p.  415  describes  it  as  sm&trollmed  tre 
hen,  Esths  make  a  homesprite  out  of  an  old  broom,  Verb.  2,  89  ; 
did  Goethe  take  his  Apprentice  fr.  Lucian's  Philops.  35-6  (Bipont. 
7,  288)  ?  Even  a  man  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  a  heart  put  in» 
side  him  ;  he  walks  about  and  kills,  Fomm.  s.  3,  100. 

p.  1093.]  Wax-figures  were  placed  on  doors,  at  cross-roads, 
and  on  the  graves  of  parents,  Plato  De  legg.  1 1 ,  933 ;  in  another 
passage  (of  Plato?)  Anacbarsis  speaks  of  Thessal.  sorceresses 
and  their  wax-figures  ;  the  waxen  image  of  Nectanebns,  Gallisth. 
p.  m.  6.  At  a  synod  of  1219  Archbp  Gerhard  of  Bremen  con- 
demns the  Stedingers  as  heretics,  charging  them  with  '  quaerere 
responsa  daemonum,  cereas  imagines  faeere,  aphitonissis  requirere 
consilium,  et  alia  nefandissima  tenebrarum  ezercere  opera,'  Su- 
dendfs   Begistr.  2,  158;  '  quaerunt  responsa   daemonum,  oerea 
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simulacra  faciant,  et  ia  suis  spurcitiis  erroueas  consalunt  phito- 
nissas/  Bull  of  Greg.  9  (1233),  ibid.  2,  168.     On  wax-figures,  see 

Osuabr.  verb.  8,  71. M.  Lat  invultuor,  praestigiator  qui  ad 

artes  magicas  vultus  effingit ;  invuUare,  fascinare^  Fr.  envoulter, 
Dacange  sub  vv.  invultare^^  vultivoli.  They  tried  to  copy  the 
featares  of  the  man  they  were  going  to  bewitch  in  the  wax  or 
clay  puppet;  they  solemnly  baptized  it^  gave  it  sponsors^  and 
anointed  it.  When  they  pricked  it  with  a  needle,  the  man  felt 
a  sharp  pain ;  if  they  pricked  the  head  or  heart,  he  died.  They 
tried  to  have  an  Easter  candle  out  of  the  church,  to  do  the  work 
by.  Sticking  needles  into  a  wax-figure  occurs  in  Kemble's 
Chartae,  Pref.  lix.  Ix.,  and  the  story  in  MüUenh.  p.  233 ,-  conf. 
imago  argentea  (Suppl.  to  1175  end).  Ferebatur  iTnaginem  quan- 
dam  ad  instar  digiti,  ex  Egipto  adlatam^  adorare ;  a  qua  quotiens 
responsa  quaerebat,  necesse  erat  homicidium  aut  in  summo  festo 
adulterium  procurare ;  conf.  Pertz  10,  460  and  the  thief  s  thumb 

(Suppl.  to  1075  end), Outting  out  the  footprint  answers  to 

Tffpeiy  TO  f%vo9  teal  afiavpovv,  vestigium  observare  et  delere  (blur), 
by  planting  one's  right  foot  on  the  other^s  left  print,  and 
one's  left  on  his  right,  and  saying  :  iirißißfiKa  <roi,  icai,  inrepdvw 
eifjii,  oonscendi  te,  et  superior  sum  !  Lucian's  Dial,  meretr.  4. 
GDS.  137. 

Things  that  mahe  invisible  are :  the  tarn-helm  (p.  468),  the 
bird's  nest  (Suppl.  to  974),  the  right-hand  tail-feather  of  a  cock 
(to  671  mid.),  fern-seed  (p.  1210),  the  ring,  rather  the  stone  in 
the  ring  (p.  911),  Troj.  9203.  9919,  and  the  sonnenwedel  (helio- 
trope) laid  under  a  stone,  Mone  8,  614. 

p.  1097.]  Pliny  8,  34 :  Homines  in  lupos  verti  rursumque 
restitui  sibi,  falsum  esse  existimare  debemus.  Unde  tamen  ista 
vulgo  infixa  sit  fama,  in  tantum  nt  in  maledictis  versipelles  habeat, 
indicabitur.  An  OHO.  name  Weriwolf  occurs  already  in  the  9th 
cent.,  Hpt  12,  252,  and  in  Samland  the  name  Warwolf,  A  wer- 
wolf  in  H.  Sachs  ii.  4,  16®,  meerwolf,  beer  wolf  in  Bttn.  Unw.  doct. 
671.  Werwatz  (watz  =  brood-hog)  is  a  family  name  at  Drei- 
eichenhain;  is  it  formed  like  werwolf?     Loups  garous,  Bosquec 

p.  223  seq. To  change  yourself  into  a  fox,  wolf  or  cat,  you 

use  an  ointment,  Proc.  v.  Ursemth. ;  or  shift  the  buckle  of  a 
certain  strap  to  the  ninth  hole,  Reusch  in  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  36, 
436   and   23,    127.      GDS.    152;   conf.   the   old  leather  strap, 
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Firmen.  1,  213.  People  with  a  wolf-girdle  are  ulf-heffnar:  is 
that  conn,  with  our  heiden,  heiden-wolf  for  nnbaptized  child,  in 

Waldeck  lieid-öUeken  ?     PapoUere  '60,  p.  8. By  potting  a  slip 

of  wood  (spruoccolo)  in  one's  month,  one  becomes  a  she-bear, 
and  man  again  on  taking  it  ont,  Pentam.  2,  6.  If  yon  dash 
grass  against  the  stem  of  a  tree,  wolves  spring  out  of  it, 
Bemigii  Daemonol.  (1598)  pp.  152.  162.  Sigefridus  dictos  wo^- 
vel,  MB.  1,  280,  but  wolvel  (Wölfel  ?)  8,  458.  The  gods  send 
Idun  a  wolfskin  :  vargs-belg  soldo,  let  ifaraz,  lyndi  breitti,  Ssem. 

89». Were-wolf  stories  in  MüUenh.  nos.  317—320.     Firaien. 

1,  363.  332.  212-3.  Lekensp.  2,  91-2.  ON.  t  varg-skinns  ölpn, 
Fomm.  s.  10,  201  (61pa,  ülpa=toga,  vestis).  A  were-wolf  may 
be  known  by  a  wolfs-zagelchen  (-tail)  betw.  the  shoulder-blades. 
Keusch  no.  75  and  note ;  by  a  little  '  raugen  wolfa-zagel '  grow- 
ing out  of  the  back  betw.  the  shoulders,  Prenss.  prov.  bl.  26, 435. 
117.  172. 

p.  1098.]  The  witch  appears  as  a/o«.  Schreib.  Taschenb.  4, 
309 ;  as  a  three-legged  hare,  Somm.  Sag.  62  ;  as  a  hol-svört  kMa, 
Fomm.  s.  8,  216.  220.  Sv.  foms.  1,  90  seq.  Men  protest :  '  by 
eatten,  die  te  (2an«e)i  pleghen  tswoendaghs  !  *  Belg.  mns.  2,  116. 
If  a  girl  has  fed  the  cat  well,  the  sun  shines  on  her  wedding-day, 
N.  Prenss.  prov.  bl.  3,  470.  Good  stories  of  witches  in  Mnllenh. 
pp.  212 — 6 ;  also  that  of  the  cat's  paw  being  chopt  off,  its  turning 
into  a  pretty  female  hand,  and  the  miller  next  morning  missing 
it  on  his  wife,  227 ;  and  that  of  the  witch  who  is  ridden  as  a 
horse,  who  is  taken  to  the  farrier's  to  be  shod,  and  lies  in  bed 
in  the  morning  with  horse-shoes  on  her  hands  and  feet  226.  600. 
Mone  8,  182.  So  in  Petron.  c.  62  a  were-wolf  has  been  wounded 
in  the  neck ;  presently  a  '  miles '  is  found  in  bed,  having  his 
neck  doctored :  intellexi  ilium  versipeüeni  esse,  nee  postea  cam 
illo  panem  gustare  potui.  The  ofreskr  in  the  evening  sees  a  bull 
and  a  bear  fighting ;  the  next  day  two  men  lie  wounded  in  bed, 

L^udn.   5,  5. Transformation  into  a  bear  or  fox,  a  swan  or 

raven,  is  frequent.  In  Walewein  5598 :  tenen  vos  verbreken ; 
and  785 :  versciep  hem.  '  Er  entwarf  sich  zu/  he  changed  into, 
Myst  1,  214,  etc.  A  bride  turns  into  a  swan,  Müllenh.  p.  212  ; 
a  man  becomes  a  hawk  or  falcon,  and  comes  flying  to  the  tower, 
Marie  1,  280,  conf.  292.  Women  often  change  into  toads :  wesen 
ene  padde,  en  sitten  onder  die  sille,  Walew.  5639 ;  gienge  ich  als 
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ein  krete  gät,  u.  solde  bi  eime  zftne  gku,  Herb.  8364. 1  must 

here  remark^  that  verffa  at  göÜum  in  ON.  tales  does  not  mean 
taming  into  a  swine,  but  running  about  wild  like  a  boar,  Ver- 
laaff  on  Yatnsd.  p.  106-7.  The  magicians  and  enchantresses  in 
our  fairytales  often  change  men  into  wolves,  bears,  cats,  dogs  or 
swine ;  the  witches  of  a  later  time  have  no  longer  the  power. 
Circe's  formula,  when  turning  men  into  swine  by  a  stroke  of 
her  rod,  was :  Ipx^o  vvv  av^eovhe,  Od.  10,  320.  The  Lapland 
sorcerers  sertd  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ravens,  to  do  mischief  to 
men  :  such  beast  is  then  called  tillej  Lindahl  474*. 

It  is  a  different  thing  when  two  persona  exchange  figures.  This  ON. 
skipta  litwn  or  hömum,  skipta  litovi  ok  Idtom,  vixla  litum  is  appar. 
effected  by  mere  will,  without  spell  or  clothing,  e.g.  betw.  Sigurd 
and  Gunnar,  Sflöm.  177-8.  202-3.  Vols.  sag.  c.  27,  betw.  Signy 
and  the  sorceress.  Vols.  7.  It  happens  esp.  among  bom  brothers, 
who  are  so  like  as  to  be  taken  for  one  another;  but  in  the 
Nib.  337,  3.  429,  3.  602,  2  by  the  tarahÄt  which  makes  in- 
visible. In  the  same  way  the  wrong  wife  or  lover  is  smuggled 
into  bed  at  night,  as  Brangaene  for  Isot,  conf .  Berthe  au  grand 
pied  and  the  Fabliau  of  the  hair-cutting.  A  later  and  coarser 
version  of  this  is  the  mere  exchange  of  clothes, 

p.  1099.]  Magic  lies  in  the  nails  :  des  zoubers  ort-habe  (seat) 
ligt  an  den  na^gelen,  Geo.  57**.  Magic  is  fixed  in  the  hair :  con- 
sider the  elf-lock,  elf-knot  (p.  464) ;  witches  have  all  the  hair 
shaved  off  them,  see  story  in  Klemm  2,  168.  M.  Beheim  273, 
26.  274,   7.     Magic  is  taken  out  of  the  hair,  Wolfdietr.  548; 

conf.   wolfs  hair  above. Magic   can   make  us  proof  against 

sword  and  bullet,  shot  and  stroke ;  e.g.  by  a  thread  of  silk,  RA.. 
183.  One  so  made  proof  is  called  ek  frozen  man,  Ettn.  Unw.  doct. 
641.  653.  683,  iron  man,  ON.  harff^giörr,  poison-proof,  SsBm.  170; 
Kyrtil  bitu  eigi  iarn,  Landn.  2,  7.  3,  4.  The  wound-spell  makes 
invulnerable ;  but  it  can  be  neutralized  by  first  hiding  a  knife 
in  the  ground  and  then  wounding  with  it :  this  is  called  unloosing 
the  spell,  H.  Sachs  v.  347°  (conf.  '  digging  something  in  for  a 
man,'  iii.  3,  7^),  and  the  exorcist  bannttLch-macher,  hart-macher, 
GutslaPs  Wöhh.  207.  337.  Othello  3,  4  has  a  magic  kerchief 
wrought  by  a  sibyl :  '  the  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed 
the  silk.'  A  St.  George's  shirt  is  made  of  yarn  that  was  spun  on 
a  Saturday,  Snperst.  6,  v.  182. 
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p.  1100.]  Witches  are  accused  of  grasping,  stroking,  dazzling: 
'  she  made  a  dutch  at  me  that  will  last  as  long  as  I  live/  Bod- 
mann's  Bheingau  p.  425^  yr  1511 ;  or  'ein  boser  angriff^  böser 
schlage  herz-griff/  They  tread  the  cattle ;  they  '  bringen  einen 
wehtham  za  halse/  they  learn  yon  what  daaing  (hoodwinking) 
means^  Bodm.  Bh.  908,  yr  1505.  Magic  is  wrought  by  rubbing  : 
the  rubbing  of  wood  brings  forth  a  squirrel,  of  chips  a  marten, 
of  leaves  a  bee,  of  feathers  a  flight  of  grouse,  of  wool  a  flock  of 
sheep,  Ealev.  13,  160.  220.  280.  17,  328.  467 ;  conf.  the  marchen 
of  the  three  brothers,  who  rub  feathers,  hair  and  scales,   and 

immed.   eagles,  bears  and  fish  come  to  their  aid. Widely 

spread  is  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  the  eye.  Grenzboten  '60,  no. 
26.  BXifAfAa,  avairvori  and  0(f>da\fjL6^  ßdaKavo^  are  already  in 
Plutarch's  Sympos.  v.  7 ;  nescio  quis  teneros  aadus  mihi  fascinai 
agnos,  Virg.  Eel.  3,  108.  Engl,  euil  eye,  Ir.  the  balar,  Conan 
p.  82 ;  the  blink  o'  an  ill  ee,  Hone's  Dayb.  2,  688.  His  diebns 
ei  (Chilperico)  Alius  natus  est,  quem  in  villa  Yictoriacensi  nutrire 
praecepit,  dicens  '  ne  forte,  dum  publice  md^ur,  aliqnid  maU  in- 
curra/t  et  moriatur,'  Greg.  Tur.  6,  41.  HHG.  iwerhe  ougen.  On 
the  evil  eye,  see  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  1,  391 — 3;  der  blich  slangen 
toetet,  wolve  schrecket,  strAz-eiger  (ostrich-eggs)  bruetet,  özsatz 
(leprosy)  erwecket,  u.  ander  Ivefte  h&t  gar  vil,  Benn.  18016; 
men  spit  in  a  pretty  girl's  &ce  for  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  Ir.  march. 
2,64. 

p.  1101.]  Sft  ze  hant  ir  röter  munt  einen  tAsent  stunt  (times) 
sd  schoenen  {rosen,  underst.)  lachet,  MS.  1,  llS  The  name 
Boeenlucher  is  in  Michelsen's  Lab.  oberh.  271.  Baur's  Amsb. 
158 ;  conf.  '  ad  Bnozinlachan,'  Notizbl.  6,  68.  '  To  laugh  roeee; 
Athen.  5,  498.  It  is  derived  fr.  heathen  beings  of  light,  Mann- 
hdt's  Germ,  mythen  149.  439;  eamillen»blu<nnen  ströuwen,  swen 
sd  lieplich  lachen  wil  ir  munt,  MSH.  3,  212\ 

p.  1102.]  A  kiss  makes  yon  forget  everything,  MüUenh.  p. 
400.  Pentam.  Liebr.  1,  231 ;  so  does  a  bite  of  the  apple,  Norske 
folke-ev.  2,  47.  Helen,  like  Grimhild,  makes  a  magic  potion, 
mingling  spices  with  the  wine.  Od.  4,  220—230 ;  so  does  Circe 
10,  235.  The  Färoese  still  call  the  draught  of  oblivion  ouminni, 
Qvad.  p.  178.  180.  The  Servians  make  their  voda  mboraxna  of 
mountain-herbs,  Vuk  2,  612-3.  Conf.  ^tKrpov.  love-potion; 
mein-blandinn  miö«r.  Vols,  saga  c.  25 ;  scheidel-tranc  gebrdwen. 
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Amgb.  15*.  Inoendia  inter  epalas  nominata  aqnis  sob  mensis 
profasis  ah^ominamur,  Pliny  28,  2. 

p.  1103.]  Silence  is  a  Bafeguard  against  magic:  Saxo's'ne 
tncauto  effamine  malefioiis  locam  instrnerent '  (p.  659).  Incanta- 
tions are  in  Senr.  urotsd,  gen.  unSka,  Boh.  anrok,  conf.  Jangm. 
sab  y.  ne-nrocny,  ne-nroka  [reku^  I  speak].  The  Slav,  formula 
against  bewitching  is  *  kamen«mira '  [stone  of  peace  ?  ]  ;  conf. 
seines  Zeichens,  ihres  Zeichens,  Schmidt's  Westerw.  id.  335,  and 
the  phrases :  salya  venia  I  God  forefend  (save  the  mark) ! 
When  a  man  looks  startled,  the  Serv.  formula  is :  '  zatchttdio*se 
prebiyenoi  golidni/  he's  amazed  at  his  broken  leg,  Vnk  sub  v. 
zatchuditi-se^  and  Sprichw.  p.  87.  When  something  painful  or 
mischievous  is  said,  the  answer  is :  '  u  nashega  tchabra  gvozdene 

ushi/  our  tub  has  iron  ears  (handles),  Sprichw.  p.  334. On 

spitting  as  a  protection  from  magic,  see  Schwenk^s  Bom.  myth. 
399.  The  cyclop,  when  admiring  his  own  beauty,  spits  in  his  lap 
three  times,  to  avoid  baskania:  wi  fjtif  ßaa-zcavOä  Si,  rpU  eh 
€fi6v  hrrvca  tcoKtror'  ravra  yap  apyatd  fie  KOTxrrrapU  i^eBl" 
Sa^ev,  Theocr.  6,  39.  The  cock-pigeon  spits  on  its  young  to  keep 
off  sorcery,  Athen.  3,  456-8 ;  et  eum  morbum  mihi  esse,  ut  qui 

me  opus  sit  insputarierf     Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  4,  21. An  ear  of 

com  protects  from  magic:  a>gs  viiS  fidlk^ngi,  Seam.  27^.  In  the 
thresliold  of  the  house-door  yon  bore  a  hole,  put  in  hallowed  herbs, 
and  peg  them  in  with  a  harrow' e  tooth,  Mone  6,  460  (p.  1078). 
Throw  %  fire-steel  over  anything  ghostly,  and  you  are  master  of  it, 
Dybeck  '44,  104 — 6;  conf.  the  power  of  the  eld^etil  over  the 
giant,  Cavall.  1,39;  itd-etaalet,  Folke-ev.  2,  82;  e^  flint-eld  is 
struck  over  the  cow,  Dyb.  4,  27  and  over  enchantresses  4,  29 ;  or 
a  knife  is  flung  '44,  63.  4,  33.  A  magic  circle  is  drawn  :  gladio 
circa  illos  circulum  fecit,  monens  sub  interminatione  mortis,  ut 
infra  circulum  se  cohiberent,  Csbs.  Heist.  5, 4.  On  Indian  sorcery, 
conf.  Central-blatt  '53,  255. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

SUPERSTITION. 

p.  1 105.]  6r.  SeiciSaifieor  superstitious,  heiahaifiovia  super- 
stition. Tac.  Germ.  45  speaks  of  the  superstitio  of  the  Aestyans. 
Pott  1,  157  derives  the  word  fr.  stare  super,  to  stand  by  or  before 
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the  god  or  altar.  Wend,  viera  faith,  pHviera,  pHviera  super- 
stition [Russ.  suye-v&rie] .  With  the  Swed.  vOske-peUe  agrees 
in  part  the  0H6.  uivscaf  saperstitio,  unscaflihho  snperstitiose^ 
Graff  6«  453  ;  there  are  also  unpiderpi  5,  219  an^  ubirfenkida,  6L 
Sletst.  25,  327  both  =  superstitio;  ubarwintelingun  snperstitiose. 
Moneys  Anz.  '35,  89.  AS.  ofertaele  snperstitiosus.  Lye.  Later 
words:  geloubelin,  Krolewitz  3753;  swacher  gloube,  ungeloube, 
£r.  8122-39.  We  have  also  köhler-glaube,  collier's  faith,  and  in 
the  Qaickbom  höner-globe.  Superstitiones  religionis  rabi^nes, 
Garg.  187*.  On  superstition,  see  Nilsson  6,  3.  Hes.  0pp.  705 — 
826. 

p.  1105  n.]  Klemm  3,  201-3  divides  magic  into  explorative 
and  active.  A  foretoken,  presage,  is  in  Lat.  portentum  from 
portendo,  oatentum  from  ostendo,  monstrum  from  monstro 
[moneo?],  Cic.  Div.  1,  42  and  Forcellini;  prodigia  ooelestia, 
prope  qaotidianas  in  urbe  agrisque  ostentantia  minas,  Livy  2,  42. 
OHQ./ora-2?owcAa»,  fore-beacon,/ora-26ieAaH,  foretoken;  btzefchen, 
Windbk  Ps.  323.  367.  Signs  appear  before  the  Judgment-day, 
bef.  a  death,  a  dearth,  a  war.     To  curse  all  signs,  Hebel  332. 

p.  1107.]  OHG.  drewa  oraculum,  droa  fulmen,  Graff  5,  246. 
AS.  hwat  omen,  divinatio,  also  hwatung,  OHG.  hvaa  (p.  951), 
conf.  hwdtend  iris  (p.  1216  n.) ;  ßigeUhwdte  divinatio  per  aves. 
AS.  hwetton  hige,  hael  seedwedon  (on  the  voyage),  Beovr.  407 ; 
OHG.  heil'Scowunge  augurium,  Graff  6,  556 ;  heUseouwinge,  Par- 
tonop.  20,  18 ;  heilge  scowede  augurium,  Sumerl.  2,  41 ;  kel- 
scowinge,  Bilderdyk^s  Yerscheidenh.  3,  143.  Frauenl.  p.  142 
uses  künden  for  prognosticate.  Again  kiesen,  choose  =  look  out 
for  (in  ref.  to  weather,  Gramm.  4,  848),  conf.  Swed.  tjusa  (p. 
1037).  Children  esp.  are  used  in  divination  and  casting  lots; 
coni.  pure  children,  Superst.  H,  cap.  55-6-7.  83. 

p.  1 107.]  A  remarkable  method  of  acquiring  the  gift  of  divi- 
nation occurs  in  the  Swed.  ärs-gäng,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  4,  508  seq. 
Both  that  and  the  power  of  healing  are  passed  on  from  women  to 
men,  from  men  to  wamsen,  conf.  Firmen.  1, 318.  Sommer's  Sagen 
p.  171.  As  in  Superst.  I,  996,  so  in  MüUenh.  399  the  gift  of 
spirit-seeing  is  transferred  by  treading  on  the  lefl  foot  and 
looking  over  the  right  shoulder.  Prevision  is  the  faculty  of 
presentiment  intensified  to  actual  seeing  and  hearing  :  skforeseer, 
forepeeper  beholds  funerals,  armies  in  march,  battles,  also  unim- 
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portant  thiDgs,  such  as  a  harvest-wagon  that  will  upset  in  the 
yard  in  ten  years'  time,  the  fignres  and  clothing  of  servants  yet 
unborn  who  are  lifting  him  off  the  groand,  the  marks  on  a  foal 
or  calf  that  shies  to  one  side ;  he  hears  the  tap  of  the  hammer  on 
coffin  lids,  or  the  tramp  of  horse.  These  vorkiekers  always 
perceive  with  only  0110  sense,  either  sight  or  hearing :  they  cannot 
hear  what  they  see,  nor  see  what  they  hear.     They  are  witch' 

seers,  god-aeers,  deviUseers, In  ON.  a  ghost-seer  is   ofreskr, 

Landn.  3,  14.  4,  12.  5,  5  (p.  344);  or  does  *  ofreskir  menn  s& 
Jmt'  in  these  passages  mean  that  even  d-fresk  men  could  see 
it  ?  for  Biöm  Haldorson  (sub  w.  freskr,  dfreskr)  maintains  that 
freskr  is  the  seer,  and  ofreskr  the  non-seer;  which  seems  right 
enough,  provided  that  freskr  means  cat-sighted,  from  fres  (felis). 
Oar  nursery-tales  tell  of  these  cat-eyed  men  with  an  eye  for 
mice,  KM.'  3,  198;  then  there  is  the  giant  who  gets  cat's  eyes 
pat  into  his  head.  Another  term  is  fi-onsk,  som  natten  til  en 
höitids  dag,  isar  Jule-natt,  kan  forud-sige  det  til-kommende, 
Molb.  Dial.  lex.  138.  Frem-syn  is  to  be  acquired  by  smearing 
with  riisarmsod,  or  by  looking  at  a  funeral  procession  through 
a  skagle-öiet,  Moe's  note. 

p.  1109.]  On  deve-runnijig,  see  MüUenh.  no.  272.  Tett.  and 
Tem.  Preuss.  sag.  p.  284.  Erbe-aib  crispula,  a  plant's  name, 
Sumerl.  56,  37.  To  detect  the  thief,  a  hoop  is  driven,  Panzer's 
Beitr.  1,  210  ;  three  plates  are  laid  for  him,  containing  bread,  salt 
and  lard,  Hpt  7,  538 ;  dishes  shaken,  and  froth  observed,  Tett. 
and  Temm.  p.  260.  Bait.  stud.  xii.  1,  37-8 ;  '  when  in  a  sword 
he  sees  the.  stolen  thing/  Troj.  kr.  27412  (the  sword  holds  in  it  a 
spirit,  Frauenl.  p.  142-3 :  ich  h&te  in  eime  swerte  von  äventiure 
einen  geist,  daz  er  mir  solde  künden),  Prophesyiug  from  icicles, 
Panzer  2,  549;  by  throwing  a  Bible  open  (an  early  practice), 
Greg.  Tur.  4,  16. 

p.  1110.]  The  lot  is  cast :  16ton  tftn  wisian  )?&  se  tan  gehwearf 
Andr.  1099.  The  '  temere  ac  fortuito  spargere '  of  Tacitus  is 
like  ON.  '  hrista  teina,'  to  shake  the  twigs,  as  in  Ssem.  52^: 
hristo  teina,  ok  &  hlaut  sä.  M.Neth.  si  worpen  caoelen,  Jesus  c. 
229,  conf.  'jacere  tales  in  fontem,'  Sueton.  Tib.  14.  Rudorff  15, 
218.  Goth,  hlauts  imma  urrann,  eXa^e,  Luke  1,  9.  6DS.  159; 
ez  was  in  sd  gevallen,  Livl.  chr.  5724,  ez  was  im  wol  gefallen 
1694,  in  was  der  span  gevallen  wol  2483,  in  viel  dicke  wol  ir  span 
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7239;  dat  lot  viel,  Maerl.  2,  169,  die  cavele  viel  2,  60.  We  say 
'  to  whom  the  happy  lot  has  fallen.' 

The  Scythians  too  divined  by  sticks,  Herod.  4, 67  and  Nicander 
(Ur.  Sk.  p.  659);  the  Alani,  Amm.  Marcel.  31,  2;  the  early 
Saxons,  Beda  5,  1 1  (mittunt  sortes,  hluian  mid  tdnum) ;  the 
Frisians,  whose  Lex  Fris.  tit.  14  says  :  teni  lana  munda  obvoluti. 
So  the  Greek  snppliants  bear  in  their  hands  Xev/coare^U 
veoSpiirrov^  KXdBovs,  Aesch.  Sappl.  333,  aifv  roiaS^  ueermv 
ijx^iptSlot^  ipio<rriirTOi<r$  KkoBoiat  22,  \€VKo<rT€<f>€l^  ucnfpia^ 
191,  KXdBouri,  veoBpoirot^  354  («XdS-09  is  hlaut-s,  hldz)  ;  ipi^ 
<rri4>eiv,  Plato  Rep.  3,  p.  398.  Hermann^s  Gottesd.  alt.  p.  105-8 
(raw  wool  is  laid  on  the  stone.  Pans.  x.  24,  5).  The  Slavs  cast 
lots  with  hlaeh  and  white  sticks,  Saxo  (Müll.  827),  and  divined  by 

the  odd  or  even  lines  in  ashes,  ibid. Drawing  lots  with  willow- 

haves,  Ettn.  Manlaffe  703;  with  stalks  of  corn.  Yak  no.  254. 
BA.  p.  126 ;  sortiri  ex  siiella  (backet),  Plaat.  Casina,  see  Forcell. 
sab  V.  sitella ;  'sors  Scotoram,'  Dronke's  Gl.  Fold.  12.  There 
were  lot-hooks  to  divine  by :  diz  loss-buoch  ist  nnrehte  gelesen 
(wrongly  read),  Wiener  mer-vart  556 ;  a  loz-buoch  in  Cod.  Yind. 
2976  (Hoffm.  209).  2953  (H.  366) ;  loss-lmehlein,  Ph.  v.  Sittew.; 
lössein  and  lössel-btich,  Schm.  2,  504;  lössel-nächte.  Frisch  1, 
623 ;  lösslerei,  lössletin. 

p.  11 1 1.]  On  this  motion  of  boughs,  from  which  t&e  Armenians 
divined,  see  N.  Cap.  20.  Machen  mur  uz  den  spachen  (p.  1121 
mid.) ;  conf.  Saperst.  H,  c.  80,  in  dem  fewre  sehen ;  D,  38r.  and 
140r.,  /tir-sehen.  With  'der  tisch  in  der  hant'  oonf.  'mensa 
volae,'  Finn,  onnenpöytä,  lack's  table,  fr.  onni  =  fortana. 

p.  1112.]  The  Romans  also  spoke  of  drawing  water  in  a  sieve: 
cribro  aqnam,  Plaut.  Ps.  i.  1,  100 ;  imbrem  in  cribro,  Pliny  28, 2. 
Oar  'emptying  the  pond  with  a  sieve,'  Sommer's  Sag.  pp.  13, 
94. 

The  Gaals  prophesied  from  the  c^ahaa-pi^  (convalsions)  of  one 
devoted  to  death,  when  his  back  was  pierced  with  a  sword,  Strabo 
4,  p.  198 ;  the  Cimbrians  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  their 
sacrificed  prisoners  7,  p.  294,  Lat.  exti-spicium.  The  Malays 
also  divine  from  the  entrails  of  slaaghtered  beasts^  Aasland 
'57,  p.  603\ 

p.  1113.]     An  ein  schulder-hein  er  sach  (looked), 

des  quam  stn  herze  in  ungemach  (became  uneasy). 
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Er  sprach :  *  die  Littouwen  liden  ndt, 

min  bmoder  ist  geslagen  t6t> 

ein  her  (army)  in  minem  hove  lao  (has  Uin) 

sit  gester  bia  an  disen  tac ! ' 

Daz  bein  h&t  manigem  sit  gelogen  (lied). 

Li  vi.  chn  3019.  Ocellos  habens  in  «j?a<i4lt«shnmeris^  Pertz  8, 
385 ;  expositione  ossinm  apatulae  ala  in  suis  spcUulia,  Fridericas 
imp.  De  arte  ven.  1,  26.  Inspection  of  shoalderblades  is  known 
to  Ealmaks  (Elemm  3^  199),  Tangnses  and  Bedouins  (3^  109). 

p.  1115.]  The  Romans  also  divided  pisces  into  sqtiamosi  and 
nan  aqtiamoai,  Festas  p.  253.  W.  Goethe's  Diss.  p.  19.  In 
Levit  11,  9  and  Dent.  14,  9  fish  that  have  fins  and  scales  are 
pron.  eatable;  oonf.  Griesh.  146. 

p.  1117.]  The  rat  wishes  the  cat  joy  when  she  sneezes,  Avada- 
nas  2,  149,  150;  irrap^a^  ix  r&v  Se^i&v,  Herrn.  GU}ttesd.  alt. 
p.  186;  *!Epc»Te9  hreirrapov,  Theocr.  7,  96;  haec  ut  dixit.  Amor, 
siniatra  at  antea,  dexira  stemuit  approbationem,  Catoll.  44,  17; 
atqae,  ut  primum  e  regione  mulieris,  pone  tergum  eius  maritus 
acceperat  sonnm  sternutationis  .  .  .  solito  sermone  salutem  ei 
fuerat  impreeatus,  et  iterate  rursum,  Apul.  Met.  lib.  2,  p.m.  211. 
The  '  Got  helfe  dir  I '  is  also  in  Myst.  i.  103,  10  ;  swer  ze  vremden 
bliesen  sich  rimpfet  (crumples  up),  daz  ist  ouch  verlorn,  Ettn. 
Frauenl.  p.  70. 

p.  1117.]  Ringing  in  the  ears:  ißofißet  rä  wra  vfiiv,  Luc. 
Dial.  mer.  9 ;  aures  tintnunt,  Pertz  9,  265 ;  sine  aren  songhen, 

Walew.  9911. Svpereilium  salit,  a  good  omen,  Forcell.  sub  v. 

superc.  On  prophetic  jerks  in  the  limbs  among  Orientals,  see 
Fleischer  in  Rep.  of  Leipz.  acad.  d.  w.  '49,  p.  244. 

p.  1119.]  The  spells  in  Bums's  Halloween  are  for  discovering 
one's  future  lover.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  sleeping  fowls  begin, 
crowing,  if  a  girl  is  to  be  married  soon,  Firmen.  2,  377.  Waaf 
may  be  poured  instead  of  lead,  Mone's  Anz.  7,  423 :  ceram  in 
aqnam  fundere,  Lasicz  56. 

p.  1119.]  Angang,  what  meets  you  on  setting  out,  itoOev, 
mane,  iv  ^nCO*  ^^  Ovpai^,  iirl  t$  irpanri  i^oS^,  is  significant. 
M.  Neth.  £n  goet  ghemoet,  Rose  2715;  gude  u.  boss  motte,  Gefk. 
Beil.  100.  Swed.  mot,  mote;  I yks-mot,  eyil  meeting.  Gr.  St;9- 
dvrrfTO^  lill-met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania]  =  boding  ill;  so 
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Bv^'K\rfB6via-To^  [fr.  KXfjSeov,  omen].  A  titulas  in  the  Salic  Law 
treats  '  de  superventis  vel  exspoliationibus/ 

p.  1124.]  On  aDgaDg  among  the  Thngs^  see  Con  vers.  lex.  d. 
geg.  iv.  2,  55 ;  on  the  Greek  belief  in  it«  Lacian's  Pseadol.  17  (ed. 
Bip.  8,  72)  and  Eunuch.  6  (Bip.  5,  208).  Theophr.  Charact.  c. 
16  (conf.  Kopp  De  amuletis  p.  42).  '  Consider  too^  that  the  ßigki 
and  song  of  all  the  birds  look  favourable ;  if  these  be  not  joyful 
signs,  1  have  clean  forgot  the  art;  no  bird  of  bluek  feather,  no 
raven,  starling,  crow  nor  ouzel  have  I  seen.  Three  merry  men 
have  met  me,  three  men  named  John.  Not  once  have  I  stumbled, 
and  wellnigh  do  I  believe  the  stones  move  out  of  my  way  or 
flatten  them  before  me.  The  folds  of  my  garment  hinder  me 
not,  neither  am  I  weary,  every  mother's  son  greeteth  me,  no  dx>g 
hath  harked  against  me,  Wirsung's  Cal.  J  2^.  To  rati  across  one'a 
path  is  always  bad,  Büttner's  Lett,  lieder  p.  255. 

p.  1126.]  Meeting  an  old  woman  is  called  haring-möte,  Afzel. 
2,  148.  '  Unlucky  to  meet  a  red-haired  womaji  bef.  any  one 
else  in  the  morning,'  O'Eearney  182.  'The  first  thing  that 
meets  me,  were  it  even  a  parson,  a  beggar  or  an  old  woman/ 
Goethe  in  Weimar  jrb.  5,  458 ;  wizzet,  wem  der  (unsaelige  lip) 
anegenget  an  dem  morgen  fruo,  dome  git  nngeliicke  zuo^  Walth. 
118,  16  (conf.  'also  wol  ir  g^ anegenget  was,'  Diemer  206,23). 
Doch  hftn  ich  ie  gehoeret  wol,  daz  man  die  priester  sckivJien  sol 
(should  shun)  ze  sö-get4nen  Sachen,  Heinz  v.  Kost.  Kitter  u.  pf. 
303 ;  on  the  other  hand :  swer  in  zuo  einem  m&le  gesach,  der 
wände  sin  vürwar  (hoped  verily  to  be)  deste  saeliger  ein  jar.  Gate 
frau  970.     Who  looks  at  early  morn  under  the  fair  one's  eyes  is 

safe  from  sorrow  all  that  day,  Hätzl.  148^. For  hunters  the 

skogs-ra,  for  fishers  the  hafs-fru  is  unlucky  meeting,  Afzel.  2, 148. 
1 50.  No  woman  with  spindle  or  distaff  may  tarry  in  my  lord's 
mill  (bann-müle),  Weisth.  2,  25.  To  meet  one  that  is  lame  of  the 
right  foot,  or  gelded,  or  effeminate,  is  unlucky,  Lncian  5,  208  ; 
conf.  Brodaei  Misc.  in  GrsBvii  Thes.  2,  509;  (eunuchas)  pro- 
cedentibus  omen,  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  1,  125.  Parsons^  journeys 
are  a  sign  of  rain.  Praetor.  Alectr.  163.  About  meeting  a  black 
or  a  white  monk,  see  Spinnr.  evang.  Friday  10;  about  a  tfiffor(i 
being  handed  by  a  woman,  ibid.  Wednesd.  20. 

p.  1128.]  The  Lapps  carefully  observe  what  beasts  they  meet, 
Klemm  3,  90.     There  are  beasts  which  are  not  to  be  named  in 
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the  morning :  aitr')(lto  0rfplt»v  r&r  irpmta^  &pa^  ovofiaaOijyai  Svc- 
ickrihovitrrmvy  Lac.  Amores  89.  Meeting  with  a  Kwre  bodes  no 
good,  WolPs  Dent.  sag.  no.  370 ;  turn  thee  home  if  a  hare  run 
across  thy  path,  Keisersb.  Vom  lewen  63^.     On  the  hare  and  the 

wolf,  Lappenberg's  Ealensp.  p.  144. The  enconnter  of  a  wolf 

estimated  variously :  '  Sed  gravius  mentes  caesoram  ostenta  lu- 
porum  horrificant;  duo  qaippe  lupi  sab  principis  ora,  dam 
campis  exercet  equos,  yiolenter  adorti  agmen,  et  except!  telis, 
immane  rels^ta,  prodigium  miramque  notam  duxere  futuri/  Claad. 

B.  Get.  249. '  Sei  weren  einen  wulf  op  dem  wege  vangen 

(caught),  dei  quam  utem  holte  gegangen,  des  freueden  sei  sik  ail 
int  gemein,'  all  rejoiced,  Soester  fehde  p.  667 ;  '  the  colonel  held 
this  brush  with  the  wolves  to  be  a  good  omen  that  they  should 
yet  farther  oome  upon  unlooked  for  booty/  Simpl.  2,  74.  Men 
wish  the  wandering  fox  luck  on  his  journey,  £ttn.  Unw.  doct. 
240.  Do  wart  en  catte  lopende  vor  dem  here  (army),  Detm.  1, 
154. 

The  weasel  is  changed  into  a  fair  lady,  Babr.  32 ;  it  is  called 
vvpxfiiT^a,  Lobeck's  Path.  360 ;  other  names  in  Nemnich  sub.  v. 
mustela.  Does  froie  in  Beinh.  clxxii.  answer  to  It.  donnola,  or 
is  it  conn.  w.  M.  NetJi.  t;ra6i6=pulcra,  venusta  7  conf.  damoiselle 
belette,  Lafont.  3,  17.  In  the  Benart  it  is  caMed  petit  porchaz,  in 
the  Beinaert  dene  beja^h,  ON.  hreisiköttr  is  ermine.  Auspicio 
hodie  optamo  exiyi  foras,  mustela  murem  abstulit  praeter  pedes, 
Plaut.  Stich,  iii.  2,  6.     A  legend  of  the  mustela  in  Marie  1,  474. 

p.  1129.]  "Oppi^  came  to  mean  any  auspiciupi,  whether  of 
birds  or  not,  Aristoph.  Birds  719 — 721.  A  bird-gazer  oimvUmi^, 
II.  2,  858;  Spvtda^  yv&vai,  Od.  1,  159;  Sia^v&vai  TTTY/crei?  opviOtov, 
Pans.  i.  34,  3 ;  olcav&v  ad<^a  elBw^,  Od.  1,  202 ;  opvtOaq  Kpivaov, 
Hes.  Op.  826.  '  Telemus  Eurymides,  quem  nulla  fefellerat  ales,' 
Ov.  Met.  13,  770;  nunc  ave  deceptus  falsa  5,  147;  Sv^'Ouovurro^, 

Luc.    Eunuch.    6. OHG.   fogalrarta    augurium,  fogalrarton 

augariari,  Graff  2,  536 ;  fogilrartod  auspioium,  61.  Sletst.  22,  3. 
AS.  fugel'hwate  augurium  (Suppl.  to  1107).  Boh.  kob,  koba, 
divination  by  flight  of  birds ;  koba,  kuba,  falcon.  Not  every  bird 
is  adapted  for  divination :  Spviße^  Si  t€  voXXol  inr  avya^  ^cXioio 
^i>T&a\  ovSi  T€  irdvre^  ivala-ifioif  Od.  2,  181;  fugl  fr69'hugadr, 
Saam.  141* ;  parra,  comix,  picas,  pica  are  augurales.  Aufrecht  in 
D-  Zeitschr.  1,  280. Men  watched  the  flight  as  well  as  the 
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Bong,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  2,  44;  qoae  voces  avium?  qwmti  per 
inane  volatas  f  Claad.  4  eons.  Hon.  142 ;  die  ferie  dero  fogelo, 
ande  dero  singenton  raria,  nnde  die  heileaoda  dero  in  räUe  fare 
Bih  fliegenton,  N.  Cap.  17;  ir  yogel  in  vil  wol  sanc,  Li  vi.  7240. 
The  Malays  prophesy  from  the  flight  and  cry  of  birds,  AnsL  '57,  p. 

608-4,  and  war  and  husbandry  are  determined  by  them. Uf 

einem  tcuJi  (roof)  stuont  ein  krä,  si  schrei  vast '  ha  ha  ha  ha,  narre 
bistu  da  I '  fool  that  you  are,  V.  d.  Hagen's  G.  Abent.  2,  449 ;  ez 
hab  ein  ttoerziu  kra  gelogen  (lied),  MS.  2,  80*;  chant  tttUHre  et 
criard  du  corbeau,  Yillemarq.  Bard.  bret.  167.  On  the  lang^uage 
of  ravens  and  crows,  and  on  birds  divided  into  castes  like  men, 
see  Monats-ber.  d.  acad.  '59,  p.  158-9.    Bulletin  de  Pätersb.  '59, 

p.  438. Auspicio,  avi  sinistra,  Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  2 ;  qua  ego 

hunc  amorem  mihi  esse  avi  dicam  datum  f  Plaut.  Gas.  iii.  4, 26 ; 
dira  avis,  Saeton.  Claud.  22.  Palcherrimum  angurinm,  odo 
a^uilae  petere  silvaa  et  intrare  visae  (signif.  8  legions),  Tac.  Ann. 
2,  17;  a  Servian  song  addresses  the  high-soaring  far-seang 
eagles,  Yuk  1,  43  no.  70  (Wesely  p.  64).  Fata  notant,  stellaeque 
vocant  aviumque  voUxtue,  totius  et  sabito  malleus  orbis  ero, 
Bicherius  4,  9.  Böhmer's  Font.  3,  51.  Luther  says  somewhere: 
If  thou  see  a  little  bird,  pull  off  thy  hat,  and  wish  him  joj, 
Schuppius  1121 ;  ichn'  weiz  waa  vogels  hegn  in  vlog,  Jeroschin 
132^ 

p.  1181.]  A  flight  to  your  right  is  lucky,  to  your  left  unlucky, 
GDS.  982  seq.  Parra  dextera,  comix  dexira,picU8  sinister,  Grotef. 
Inscr.  Umbr.  6,  5.  7. 

Tvvy  8'  olmvoiai  rapwrepvyeaai  Kekeuei^ 

ireiOeaOai,  r&y  ovti  fierarpeTro/A  ovS*  aXeyi^t», 

elr  iirl  Se^C  itaai  irpo^  *II&  r  'HeXtoK  re, 

eXr  eV*  dpiarepa  roiye  ttotI  ^ofpov  ^epoevreu     II.  12, 237. 

The  Greeks  often  mention  the  eagle: 

iiriwraro  ie^io^  (right  hand)  6pvi^, 
aUro^  (eagle)  apytfv  yyava  (f>€p»y  oi^eo^cri  ireXmpor 
iffiepov  i^  aiX^.     Od.  15,  160. 

avräp  6  TOiaiv  apiarepo^  (left  hand)  tjXtßOey  ipn%, 
aUro^  vylmrirn^,  Ix^  Be  rprfpiova  veKeiap.     Od.  20,  242. 

T#  S'  aierif  (two  eagles)  evpvona  Zeif^ 
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{j^q9€v  iic  Kopvif^^  ip€o^  irpoiffxe  irereaßai.     Od.  2,  146; 
and  then  :  Se^ti»  (right  hand)  iji^av  8id  r  oUia,  k.t.\.  154. 
Again^  the  hawk : 

hreirraro  Bc^io^  Xpvt^, 
iclpKo^  (hawk)  9  ^ÄTToXKfovo^  ra'xy^  ayyeXo^,  iv  Be  iroSeaai 
TiXXe  ireXeiav  Sx^ov,  Kara  hi  irre/oa  ^^eSer  Ipa^e 
fuaariyif^  vrjo^  re  ical  avrov  TrfKepA^oio.     Od.  15,  528, 

The  flight  of  the  mouse-hawk  is  carefally  scanned  by  the  Kal- 
muks,  Klemm  8,  202.  We  read  of  Be^io^  ipmSio^  (heron)  in 
Hipponax,  Fragm.  50,  of  Be^iij  airrti  (woodpecker),  Fragm.  62 ; 
ardeolae  (herons),  altero  ocalo  carentes,  optimi  aagarii,  Pliny  11 
87.  52.  Urafn  üfgr  austan  af  h&  mei%  (tr6e),  ok  eptir  honom 
öm  i  sinni ;  ßeim  gef  ek  emi  (to  that  eagle)  ef stum  brftiSir,  s& 
mnn  &  blöSi  bergja  mtnn,  Hervar.  cap.  5 ;  hrafn  qva'S  at  hrafni, 
sat  &  häm  meiiSi,  SsBm.  149^.  Similarly:  yk  qva'S  ]mt  kräka 
(crow),  sat  qvisti  &  (on  bough),  Ssdm.  106^ ;  comix  avis  divina 
imbrium  imminentium,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  27,  10.  Herrn.  Gk)ttesd.  alt. 
§  88 ;  rostro  recurve  turpis,  et  infernis  teuebris  obscurior  alas, 
ausjpidum  veteri  sedit  fercde  sepulcro,  Claud,  in  Entrop.  2,  230; 
nuper  Tarpeio  quae  sedit  culmine  cornix,  '  est  bene '  non  potuit 
dicere,  dixit  '  erit,'  Suet.  Domit.  23. Martens  vögelken,  Fir- 
menich 1,  139.  140;  Sunte  Maartens  veugeltje  zat  al  op  een 
heaveltje  met  sijn  rood  rood  rokje,  Halbertsma's  Tougvallen  p. 
45 ;  Engl,  martin,  hirundo  minor,  Nemn.  p.  1 64 ;  Fr.  martinet, 
le  petit  martinet.  There  was  a  society  of  Martins-vogel  in  Swabia 
in  1367,  Landau^s  Ritter-ges.  p.  15.*  Dös  vögerl  aum  tannabam 
(fir)  eteht  auf  oanm  fuss,  hat  a  zetterl  im  schnaberl,  von  meinm 
deamdel  (girl)  ann  grnss,  Seidl  Aimer  1,  24.  The  ehätaka  drinks 
nothing  but  rain,  catching  the  drops  as  he  flies ;  he  brings  luck 
when  he  flies  on  your  leß,  whereas  most  birds  signify  good  on  the 
right,  Max  Müll.  MeghadAta,  p.  59. 

p.  1132.]  'H  aiTTff  (a  pecker)  teal  et  n  roiourov  Spveov  Se^ia 
irpb^  epwra^  <j>cUp€Tai.  *Eyi}  p,iv,  &  Aeviciinre,  Be^i^  alrrij ! 
DidymuB  apud  schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  704 ;  irero/ieaOd  re  yap  koI 
Tota-iv  iptoai  avveafiev,  A  v.  704,  conf.  Meineke's  Choliambi  p. 
122-8.     Pies  en  notnhre  impair,  signe  de  malheur.  Bosquet  219. 

*  neu4  kantf  Yindler  in  Hpt  9,  79 ;  of  die  alten  harU  zierlich  gemacht,  Götz  y. 
Berlieh.  ed.  ZÖpfl  p.  14 ;  künigin  bin  ich  der  newen  hand,  J.  ▼.  Morsheim,  beginn. 
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On  the  starling's  flight,  Ettn.  Maalaffe  704.  Alban,  espdce 
d'oiseau  de  proie,  prob,  de  vautour,  FaariePs  Albig.  p.  664. 

The  heathen  Arabs  bef.  Mahomet :  one  who  has  gone  out  tarns 
back  immed.  on  seeing  a  raven.  Yet  it  is  a  good  sign  if  a  pair 
of  ravens,  messaud  and  messauda  (tn.  and  f .  for  lucky)  cross  one*s 
path  in  eqiial  flight ;  else  a  croaking  raven  is  called  the  bird  of 
parting,  bee.  he  foretells  a  separation.  There  is  a  bird  whose  crj, 
heard  from  the  right,  brings  blessing  to  a  house:  it  is  called 
iakuni,  iakunta,  afberw.  kapnyaia,  Kuhn  on  VrihaddSvatft  p.  117. 

p.  1133.]     The  over-flight  of  some  birds  is  significant : 

Zwoa  schnee-weissi  täuberli  (dovelings) 

sant  übawärts  g'flogn, 

und  hiaz  hat  mich  mein  dearndl  (girl) 

schon  wiedä  bitrogn  (fooled  me  again).    Seidl  Aimer  34. 

Pigeons  also  fan  the  king  while  he  dines,  Athen.  2,  487. 
Again : 

Ob  im  vant  er  einen  am  (eagle), 

des  schoene  was  seltsaene ; 

er  was  im,  in  waene  (I  ween), 

gesant  von  Gote  ze  gemache  (comfort)  : 

mit  einem  vetache  (wing) 

treip  er  im  den  lufl  dar  (fanned  the  air), 

mit  dem  andern  er  im  scJiate  bar.  Servat.  1330. 

Albert.  Magn.  De  falcon,  c.  4 :  '  Ego  enim  jam  vidi  qui  aine 
ligaturis  intrabant  et  ezibant,  et  nobis  comedentibus  super 
mensam  veniebant,  in  radio  solis  se  extendentes  coram  nobis,  quasi 
blandirentur  nobis.'  While  Marcian  sleeps,  an  ea^le  flies  above 
him,  giving  shade,  Procop.  1,  326.  A  shading  peaeocVs  tail  is 
worn  by  ladies,  Yilk.  saga  a  213  and  Ynk  4,  10;  Sk  peacock  fan, 
Claud,  in  Eutr.  1,  109 ;  pfaeioine  huote,  Kolocz.  184  [on  'peacock 
hats  from  England,'  see  Hehn's  Plants  and  Anim.,  Lond.  '85]. 
With  ominnis  hegri  connect  'iwer  iegeslichen  h&t  diu  heher 
(OHGr.  hehara)  an  geschriet  ime  walde,'  the  jay  has  cried  a  spell 
over  you  all,  Wh.  407,  11. 

p.  1 134.]  A  sihU  singing  on  your  right  brings  luck,  Biittn. 
Lett.  lied.  pp.  248.  266.  The  sight  of  the  first  wagtail  is  signifi- 
cant, Klemm  2,  329,  and  to  Kalmuks  that  of  the  snake  3,  202-3. 
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The  neighing  of  horses,  sneezing  of  cats,  howling  of  dogs,  each 
is  an  omen  :  dir  het  diu  katze  niht  genam,  Helbl.  1,  1392  (Sappl. 
to  1 115) ;  on  the  howling  of  dogs,  see  Capitolinus  in  Maxim,  jnn. 
c.  5.     Pausan.  iv.  13,  1. 

p.  1136.]  Leo  in  Thür.  mitth.  iv.  2,  98  connects  the  Goth. 
hrdiva-dubd  with  divan  and  daubs,  dedf  [Hehn^s  Plants  and 
Anim.  258].  'Bubo  habet  nomen  a  voce  sua,  et  moratur  in 
cavernis  petrosis  vel  muris  antiquis,  et  differt  a  noctua  solum  in 
magnitudine,  quia  est  major  ea,  et  bubo  dicitur  letalis  vel  moT' 
talis,  quia  mortem  annuntiat,  unde  dicunt  quidam  naturales,  quod 
sit  animal  habens  dilectionem  naturalem  ad  hominem,  et  prop- 
terea  ponit  se  supra  vestigium  hominis,  et  post  mortem  festinat 
ad  amandum  cadaver,  et  dicunt  aliqui  quod  generetur  ex  medulla 
Spinae  in  dorso  hominis/  Stephan's  Stofl.  118. 

Ter  omen 
funereus  bubo  letali  carmine  fecit.      Ov.  Met.  10,  453. 

Tectoque  profanus 
incubuit  bubo,  thalamique  in  culmine  sedit.       6,  431 . 

Infausto  bubone,  Claud,  in  Eutr.  2,  407 ;  a  bubo  prophesies  to 
Agrippa,  Joseph.  18, 6.  19, 8  (Horkel  p.  494) ;  bubo,  cartae  funebris 
lator,  Marbod's  Garm.  1577.  Hipponax  in  Meineke's  Choliambi 
p.  112  calls  its  KpiTftf  (screeching)  vexp&v  ayyeXo^  re  xal  Krjpv^. 
As  the  Lett,  uhpis,  hoopoo,  is  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  our  Mwe  (bubo) 
heralds  a  speedy  death  in  the  Herod  story,  Pass.  157,  51 — 72. 
159,  76 — 83;  der  leidic  hüwa,ere,  der  VMUit-huwer,  Albrecht's 
Ovid  177*».  345»;  trftrio  als  ein  unflaetec  hüwe.  Renn.  17993. 
The  screech-owl,  kauz  or  käuzlein,  cries :  '  Come  along,  come 
along  I '  that^s  twice  the  death-bird  has  called  to  me,  Kehrein^s 
Nassau  41  [To  Russian  children  the  owl  cries  shubu,  (I'll  have 
your)  fur-coat].  The  same  kind  of  thing  is  the  scuwut  on  the 
tree,  Maerl.  2,  323.  348  and  the  vöglein  kreide-weiss  (chalk- 
white),   MussBUS   5,   28. The  word   klag-mutter    reminds   of 

Berhta,  of  the  white  lady,  the  fylgja  and  the  banshee,  bansighe 
(pp.  279.  280).  On  the  WendiRh  waiter,  Ood's  little  chair,  see 
Wend,  volksl.  2,  269^.  Somm.  p.  169.  A  death  is  foretold  by 
'  la  poule  qui  chante  en  coq,'  Bosq.  219.  Other  omens  of  death 
are :  When  the  dead  in  churclies  are  seen  or  heard  at  night 
by  the  living,  it  bodes  a  new  event  to  these,  esp.  death  :  quando- 
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canqae  a  Tiventibas  haec  audiaotar  Tel  videntur,  nooutn  aliquid 
signat,  Pertz  5,  738.  The  same  if  you  hear  a  grunting  or  sawinj 
at  night  5,  738-9 ;  conf.  deathwatch,  next  paragr. 

p.  1136.]  The  wood-worm  we  call  todten-ukr  is  termee  pulsa- 
torius,  the  Engl,  deathwatdi  «oarabsBas  g^eatus  palsator.  Hone's 
Yrbk  823;  ich  hör  ein  würmlin  klopfen,  Garg.  278*;  the  death- 
smith  who  thuwpß  in  window  frames  and  walls^  Geliert  3, 148. 
Finn,  yumi  and  9einärautio,  wall-smith ;  conf.  the  tapping  home- 
sprites. 

p.  1136.]  Swarms  of  bees  betoken  a  fire:  molitasque  examen 
apes  passim  qne  crematas,  perbacchata  domes  nnllia  incendia 
caasis,  Gland.  B.  Get.  241.  Bees  that  fasten  on  70a,  Aelian's 
Yar.  12,  40.  Pliny  8,  42;  bee-swarms  and  spiders,  Botticher's 
Hell.  temp.  127 ;  ea  hora  tantae  aranearum  telae  in  medio  popnli 
cecidernnt,  nt  omnes  mirarentur ;  ac  per  hoc  significatam  est,  qnod 
sordes  hereticae  pravitatis  depulsae  sint,  Paul.  diao.  6,  4.  A 
flight  of  email  birds,  a  shoal  of  salmon,  are  a  sign  of  guesUj 
Justinger  271.  379.  The  aider-beetle  fljing  sonth  is  lucky,  nortli 
nnlacky,  Kalewipoeg,  note  on  2,  218. 

p.  1 137.]  Other  omens  of  death  are  bloody  weapons,  a  riutin>j 
knife,  K&(.  no.  60 ;  but  also  flowers,  Altd.  w.  2,  187.  Hpt  *i, 
364.  Oorpse-eandles,  mists  in  churchyards,  prefigure  a  dead 
body,  Hone's  Daybk  2,  1019;  an  expiring  lamp  is  a  sign  of 
death,  Altd.  w.  2,  186  (weather  also  was  foretold  by  dioinaiio  ejt 
lucemis,  Apuleius  ed.  Ruhnk.  lib.  2,  p.  116).  Elmo*s  fire,  Satä- 
elmo,  blxiwe  liechter,  Staden's  Heise  p.  102 ;  üf  dem  mäste  dar 
enboben  [enhoben?]  ein  yackeln-licht  so  schöne  quam,  Marienleg. 
p.  87.     A  crackling  flame  may  denote  a  blessing  : 

Et  succensa  sacris  crepitet  bene  laurea  flammis, 
omine  quo  felix  et  sacer  annus  erit.     TibuU.  ii.  5,  82. 

So  to  Elalmuks  the  fizzing  of  meat  when  roasting,  and  the  sdj- 
lighting  of  an  extinguished  fire.  Klemm  3,  203 ;  retulerunt  qui- 
dam  de  ipso  (abbate  Sangallensi)  agonizante,  quod  audieraxit 
voces  plangentium  et  bullUionem  caldarlorum  (yr  1220). 

The  room-door  opens  of  itself  when  there  is  a  death,  Lncse 
260-9.  When  a  board  or  shelf  tips  over,  it  is  called  deaih-fall 
Bair.  kinderlehre  23.  ON.  fall  er  farar  heill;  in  lapeu  faustam 
ominatns  eventum,  Saxo  Gr.  73.     On  the  other  hand,  stumbliryj, 
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the  foot  catching,  is  of  ill-omen  in  Earip.  Heracl.  726  seq. ;  ter 
pedis  offensi  signo  est  revocata,  Ov.  Met.  10,  452 ;  sed,  ut  fieri 
assolet,  sinistro  pede  profectnm  me  spes  compendii  frustrata  est, 
Apuleius  p.  m.  80.  Getting  up  too  early,  wrongly,  is  fatal :  si 
'wkren  ze  vrao  des  morgens  üf-gestan,  die  maosten  da  daz  leben 
län  (lose),  Livl.  1255;  samelich  ze  vruo  hate  des  morgens  üf- 
gestän,  der  muoste  da  ze  pfände  län  den  lip  3859. 

p.  1137.]  The  notion  that  several  ears  on  one  stalk  signify 
peace,  is  apparently  derived  fr.  the  Bible,  Gen.  41,  22;  a  stalk 
with  15  ears,  Weller^s  Anm.  1,  221.  A  donble  ear  is  Lett. 
yummis,  dim.  yummite,  Büttner  2818.  Good  hap  or  ill  is  fore- 
seen by  tying  together  two  ears  of  standing  com,  and  seeing 
which  will  shoot  up  higher,  Dybeck  '4b,  p.  52.  Pilgrimages  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Three  Ears,  Keisersb.  Brösami.  56^. 

p.  1138.]  Things  found  are  esp.  operative  for  good  or  harm, 
e.g.  four-cornered,  four-leaved  clover,  Siinplic.  1,  334.  L.  Sax. 
sagen  no.  190 ;  a  whole  grain  in  the  loaf,  Serenas  samon.  935. 
Things  inherited,  Müllenh.  no.  315;  begged,  Wolffs  Ndrl.  sag. 
p.  414 ;  worn  (pp.  602-3.  1093) ;  rings  made  of  gibbet  irons,  Lac. 
Philops.  17.  24;  fingers  of  a  babe  unborn  (p.  1073 n.). 

p.  1139.]  Goth,  dagam  vitdiß=^  dies  observate,  Gal.  4,  10. 
'Hfiipa  fjbiXaiva,  fii}  KaOapd,  airoippd^  (fr.  ippd^oj),  see  Lucian's 
Pseudologista  (17  irepl  rrj^  aTTOippäSo^) ,  couf.  ed.  Bip.  8,  434;  so 
airoippdie^  irvkai,  Porta  Scelerata  8,  58.  Dies  foetus,  nefastus, 
nefandus,  nefarius,  infandus,  per  qaem  nefas  fari  praetorem ; 
dies  inaiufpicatus,  ater.  Henry  lY.  died  on  a  Tuesday,  die 
Martis,  qaa  etiam  cuncta  sua  praelia,  paganico  nimirum  auspieio, 
perpetrare  consuevit,  Pertz  8,  240.  Napoleon  avoided  Fridays, 
Wieselgr.  473.  AS.  nella^  heora  ]nng  wanian  on  Monamdoeg  for 
anginne  ]?8ere  wucan,  AS.  hom.  100. 

p.  1140n.]  With  Wisantgang  conf.  Wisantes-steiga,  Wisantes 
wane  (Neugart).  Should  we  read  Wolf-bizo  (-bit),  or  Wolf-bizo 
(-biter),  like  baren- beisser,  bnllen-beisser  (-dog)  ?  Cattle  hilled 
or  bitten  by  wolves,  are  wholesome  fare,  Spinnr.  evang.,  Friday  9. 
Gr.  XvKoßptöTo^,  and  Plutarch  discusses  'why  wolf-eaten  mutton  is 
sweeter,'  Symp.  2,  9.  Wolfleip  Graff  1,  850 ;  Wolfleibseh,  Kopp's 
Gesch.  d.  Eidgen.  2,  557;  Wulflevinge,  Gosl.  berggesetze  p.  339  ; 
Ulricas  dictus  Wolfleipsch,  der  Wolfleipscho,  Ch.  yrs.1260 — 05. 
Neugart  nos.  972.  981.  990-5  ;   lupi  praeda,  Marcellus  no.  53. 
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p.  1141.]  Javenes  .  .  .  missaram  se  esse,  in  qaas  dii  de- 
dissent  auguriia  sedes,  ostendit,  Livy  5,  34.  The  Hirpini  were 
led  by  the  wolf,  hirpas,  the  Picentini  by  the  pecker,  picas,  the 
Opici  by  the  hull,  ops  ?  Wackem.  in  Hpt  2,  559.  Mommsen's 
Rom.  gesch.  1,  76.  Bull  and  sow  as  guides,  Klausen's  Aen. 
1107 ;  cows  indicate  where  a  church  is  to  be  built,  Wieselgr.  408 ; 
milch'Cows  show  the  site  of  the  future  church,  a  black  hull  that 
of  the  castle,  Miillenh.  p.  112-3;  a  heifer  leads  Cadmus  to  the 
spot  where  he  is  to  settle  [two  milch-kine  bring  the  ark,  1  Sam. 

6,  7] . The  Franks  are  shown  their  way  by  the  Rune,  Guitecl. 

2,  35  j  a  xohite  ha/rt  walks  before  them  as  God's  messenger,  Ogier 
1,  12;  and  a  Westphal.  family-name  Reasford  (Deeds  in  Moser) 
points  to  a  similar  event.  A  Delaware  climbed  through  the 
mouth  of  an  underground  lake  into  daylight,  killed  a  stag  and 
took  it  home,  then  the  whole  tribe  moved  to  the  sunny  land, 
Klemm  2, 159.  A  horse  points  out  the  place  for  a  church,  Miillenh. 
p.  111-2.  Mxdea  show  where  the  convent  of  Maulbronn  in  the 
Black  Forest  is  to  be  founded.     A  hare  guides,  Paus.  iii.  22,  9. 

Ravens  are  indicators,  Miillenh.  p.  113;    the  three  in  the 

Icelandic  narrative,  flying  o£f  one  after  another,  strongly  remind 
us  of  Noah.  The  dove  guides,  Hrosvitha  Gandesh.  253.  261 — 6. 
A  vision  reveals  that  a  hird  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hill  will  flj 
up,  and  must  be  followed  :  it  flies  on  before,  then  alights,  and 
pecks  the  ground  on  the  spot  where  stones  may  be  quarried  to 
build  the  church  with,  Pertz  6,  310;  doves  guide  Aeneas  to  the 
golden  bough,  Aen.  6,  191—211.  The  lark.  Paus.  iv.  34,  5;  the 
ducking  hen  at  Bremen,  Brem.  sag.  no.  1 ;  the  heaihcock  rising, 
Schiiren's  Ghron.  p.  3 ;  fribolum  de  ansere  quasi  dominam  suam 
deducente,  Pertz  8,  215  yr  1096,  conf.  Baumerts  First  Cms.  1,69. 

p.  1144.]  In  a  dike  threatened  by  the  sea  a  child  is  buried 
alive,  Miillenh.  no.  881.  Thiele  in  Danmarks  folkes.  2,  6'S. 
Honsdam  in  Flanders,  V.  d.  Bergh  261  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  73).  Fair 
weather  was  obtained  by  walling  up  a  peck  of  barley  and  a  bowl 
if  water,  Bocken-philos.  6,  88.  A  Königsberg  story  tells  how 
they  took  a  fallen  woman^s  child,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  set  it 
down  in  a  hollow  stone,  with  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter  in  each 
hand,  and  then  walled  it  in,  leaving  only  an  opening  at  the  top; 
in  the  morning  the  child  was  gone,  but  after  that  the  building 
of  the  wall  went  on  unhindered,  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  465.    At  a 
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place  called  the  Nine- ways,  as  many  boys  and  g^rls  were  buried 
alive  by  the  Persians,  Herod.  7,  114.  Vortigem's  tower  keeps 
falling  down  :  ye  shall  wet  the  foandation-stone  with  the  blood  of 
a  boy  born  of  woman  without  man,  Merlin  1,  67.  72-5;  under  it 
lie  two  dragons,  1,  91  ;  conf.  Thib.  de  Navarre  2,  160.  Like  the 
girl  inclosed  in  Copenhagen  wall  is  the  child  who  is  set  before  a 
table  with  apples,  and  kept  shut  up  in   the  cave  for  a   year, 

Müllenh.  p.  354. It  is  an  oft-recurring  feature,  that  what  is 

built  in  the  day  is  pulled  down  in  the  night,  as  in  the  Bamberg 
leg'end  of  the  cathedral  toads.  Bait.  stud.  10,  32-4.  Hanusch  186. 
Müllenh.  pp.  112-3.  128.  177.  542;  troll  ned-refvo  om  nätteme 
bvad  som  byggdes  om  dagen,  Wieselgr.  p.  408 ;  a  wall  is  torn 
down  15  times,  Somm.  p.  9 ;  much  the  same  is  told  of  the  tower 
at  Enger,  Redeker's  Sagen  p.  41.  'Tradition  says,  that  as  fast 
as  the  workmen  built  it  up  by  day,  it  would  at  night  be  carried 
off  by  invisible  hands ^  and  placed  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands '  (a  Devonshire  leg.),  Chambers's  Pop.  rhymes  14^.  Con- 
versely, a  wall  broken  down  by  day  grows  again  overnight, 
Müllenh.  p.  349 ;  conf.  the  tree  that  is  cut  down,  and  sprouts 
again  (p.  960). 

p.  1145.]  0.  SI.  s'^n'^,  Serv.  «an.  Buss,  son,  Pol,  Boh.  sen, 
Lith.  sapnas,  dream.  Lith.  megas,  Lett,  meegs,  Pruss.  maiggus, 
somnus.  Buss,  migdtl,  wink.  ON.  dur  levis  somnus,  nubes 
somni;  höfugr  blundr,  sopor,  Ssdm.  93";  er  )?er  svefn  höfugt? 
Iiaxd.  120.     '  Troume  sint  trüge*  says  the  proverb  in  the  Hatz- 

lerin  126-7;  traum  trug,  Frankl.  21.  46. ^OHG.  troum-sceido, 

'Sceidari,  -interpreter,  lit.  divider,  Graff  6,  439 ;  conf.  vrroKpi' 
vaa-Oai,  Od.  19,  535.  555;  iafnan  dreymir  fyrir  vei$rum,  Vols, 
saga  c.  25,  and  dreams  are  still  made  to  refer  to  rain.  AS. 
swefen-racu,  -interpretation,  swefen-raccere,  -expounder.  Slav. 
gaddti,  gaess,  somnia  conjicere;  Swed,  gissa  drömmen;  'elvens 
aldste  datter '  is  to  guess  the  dream,  DY .  3,  4 ;  nu  hefi  ek  ßyddan 
draum  ]?inn,  Gunnl.  s.  ormst.  c.  2  ;  den  troum  betiuten^  deuten, 
MS.  2,  115*.  Griesh.  1,  98;  ontbinden,  untie,  Eose  6134;  con- 
jectura,  Plant.  Bud.  iii.  1,  20.     Cura  ii.  1,  31. 

p.  1146.]  A  dream  comes  out,  appears;  rann,  up  en  sömn, 
Sv.  vis.  1,  299;  wie  der  troum  wolte  uzgen,  Griesh.  2,  133; 
der  traum  ist  aus,  Ayrer  177^.  Fichard's  Frankf.  arch.  1,  130. 
There  is  a  gate  of  dreams,  Hpt  2,  535;    iv  oveipelriai,  irvKpa^ 
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Od.  4,  809 ;  ip  wvkaifs  dvetpelavi,  Babr.  30,  8;  conf.  the  myth  in 
Od.  19,  662—9.  A  dream-vision,  Syjn^,  comes  repeatedly  and 
fliea  away,  Herod.  7,  12.  14-5.  17-8-9.  A  dream  appears, 
Griesh.  1,  98.  Flore  1102;  erscheine  mir'z  ze  gaote,  Reinh.  73; 
hence  ' einen  troam  er  gesach'  Ksrchr.  5473,  troum ireehen  2921. 
AS.  hine  gemetie,  there  met  him,  he  dreamt,  Caedm.  223,  20; 
gemeted  wear»  225,  21 ;  aseistit  capiti,  Gland.  De  b.  GiIdon.329n. 

*Der  troum  ergiene/  came  about,  Ksrchr.  611 ;  'din  troum 

irge  dir  ze  heile  ! '  turn  out  well,  1373 ;  we  say  '  comes  true.' 
OvK  Svap,  alOC  Sirap,  not  dream,  but  truth.  Od.  19,  547.  20,  90 : 
Ihrap  i^  oveipov,  Pindar;  iwer  troum  wil  sich  enden,  Flore  1117. 
A  dream  is  a  messenger  of  God  :  sagde  im  an  svefne,  slipandinm 
an  naht,  hodo  Droktines,  Heliand  21,  12.  Dreams  are  heavy  and 
light :  stärke  drömme,  DV.  3,  8 ;  '  ob  in  nu  ringer  getroumet,' 
milder,  better,  Ben.  438.    A  beautiful  dream  is  toeidenliche,  feast- 

ing  the  eye,  Ls.  1, 131 ;  muowent  uns  troume  I  KIsrchr.  2948. 

Dreams  of  birds  are  esp.  frequent :  mir  (Uote)  ist  getroomet 
hinte  (last  night),  wie  allez  daz  gefügele  in  disme  lande  waere  tot. 
Nib.  1449,  3.  Vilk.  c.  336;  mir  tronmte  hinte  in  dirre  naht, 
zwen  falken  vlugen  mir  ftf  die  hant,  Morolt  2876 ;  a  dream  of  a 
raven  and  an  eagle,  Orendel  Ettm.  p.  92,  and  the  like  in  Gunnl. 
s.  ormst.  o.  2.  Fomald.  sog.  1,  420.  Penelope  dreams  of  an 
eagle  killing  her  pet  geese.  Od.  19,  536 ;  conf.  Aesch.  Pers«  205. 
Darzuo  müeze  im  von  eiern  (of  eggs)  sin  getroumet,  i.e.  bad 
dreams,  MS.  2,  152*»;   swer  sich  zno  lange  wolde  sumen,  deme 

muoste  von  eiem  troumen,  Türl.  Wh.  87*. ^Dreams  of  bear 

and  boar  hunting,  Tit.  2877-8 ;  of  a  boar,  Krone  12157,  a  dragon, 
Bab.  123-4.  Dreaming  of  beasts  may  be  traced  to  Guardian- 
spirits  and  Transmigration,  says  F.  Magn.,  Edda-1.  4,  146. 
Dreams  of  a  tree  growing  up,  Ruodl.  16,  90,  of  a  shipxoreck.  Krone 
12225,  a  bwming  house,  Lachm.  Ndrrhein.  ged.  18-9,  a  6»"idye, 
Kl.  sehr.  3,  414,  a  tooth  falling  out,  Keisersb..Bros.  48*;  mir'st 
getroumet  ab  der  guoten,  MS.  2,  115". 

p.  1147.]  'Der  lor-boum  habet  tia  natura,  übe  sin  ast  (if  a 
branch  of  it)  6f'en  slftfenten  man  geleget  wirt,  taz  imo  \Bar 
troumet,"  he  dreameth  true,  N.  Cap.  13.  The  dream  '  under  a 
tree '  in  Mar.  155,  21  may  be  for  rhymers  sake  alone :  '  als  einem 
man  der  da  gellt,  begrifen  mit  swftrem  troume,  sl&fend  unter 
einem  boume,'  conf.  troum,  boum,  Wigal.  5808,     A  dream  in  a 
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pigstye  comes  true,  Fornm.  s.  10,  169.     The  first  dream  in  a  new 

hotute  is  important^  Günther  640. Night  is  descr.  as  «qa/n- 

gaman,  draum-^iorun,  Saom.  öl^  Dreams  before  the  dawn  are 
true  :  Lenore  starts  up  at  dawn  fr.  heavy  dreams ;  *  ir  getronmde ' 
at  ^  tcLge^cU/  after  'han-kr&t/  En.  5234;  'troamen^din  dem 
tdge*  towards  day^  Bit.  9630 ;  *  in  the  morning  hour,  that  is  called 
the  time  of  golden  sleep/  Fastn.  sp..l302;  mir  troumde  nach 
mittertuickt,  wie  mir  der  dome  swaere  (that  my  thumb  festered), 
und  der  nagel  abe  waere,  Eracl.  3712;  conf.  ipapyh  Sveipov 
PVICT09  afAoXy^,  Od.  4,  841.  Lilia  dreams  on  her  wedding-nighty 
Gesta  reg.  Francor.  in  Mone's  Anz.  4,  15 ;  der  erste  träum  treugt 
nit,  er  pflegt  wol  wahr  zu  werden,  C.  Brehmen's  Gedichte  J  1^ 

p*  1147.]  On  dreaming  of  a  treaeu/re  on  the  bridge,  see  Kl. 
sehr.  3,  414  seq.  One  is  waked  out  of  a  dream  by  cry  of  dismal 
crow,  Walth.  95,  1,  by  the  crowing  cock,  the  calling  servant,  Ls. 
1,  149.  Do  taget  ez,  und  muos  ich  wachen,  Walth.  75,  24:  ende 
ic  ontspranc,  ende  doe  wart  dach.  Rose  14224;  and  with  that  I 
woke,  Agricola  624,  and  after  that  it  dawned  625  ;  do  kr&te  der 
ban,  ez  was  tac,  Altsw.  67,  3.  To  y(>eak  out  of  a  dream  :  ich  en- 
sprich  ez  niht  uz  eime  troums,  Parz.  782,  13 ;  ir  redet  uz  eiine 
troume,  Beinh.  p.  202.  He  fought  (in  a  dream),  Lachm.  Ndrrh, 
ged.  p.  18-9. 
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SICKNESSES, 

p.  1150.]  Apollo  is  called  larpo-fiayrt^,  Aesch.  Eumen.  62 ; 
Apollo  Orannus  was  invoked  by  the  sick,  Stalin  1,  67.  112. 
Wise  leeches  were  Kaeiapa,  Holtzm.  3,  164-5 ;  lapis  lasides, 
Aen.  12,  391 ;  Meges,  Meyrf^,  Forcell.  sub  v.;  Dianoecht,  Keller  on 
Irish  MSS.  p.  93/  The  Greeks  venerated  the  Scythian  Toxaris 
after  his  death  as  {ei/o?  tarpon,  Lucian's  Scytha  2 ;  Za/^oX^iBo^ 
iarpoif  Plato's  Charmides  p.  156.  The  grey  smith  appears  to  the 
aick  man  in  his  sleep,  and  with  his  pincers  pulls  the  nails  and 
spear  out  of  his  hand,  foot  and  side,  Hpt's  Ztschr.  1,  103.  An 
angel  reveals  the  remedy  in  a  dream,  Engelh.  5979.  5436 ;  an 
angel  visits  the  sleeper,  and  gives  a  willow-bough  to  stop  the 
murrain,  Miillenh.  238.     Saints  heal  (p.  1163  end  ;  Pref.  xxxviii.) 
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6DS.  149.« Women  are  often  skilled  in  leechcraft:  Ängäia 

instracts  in  herbs  and  healings  Klausen  1039.  As  Wate  became 
a  leech  through  a  wilden  wip,  a  herbalist  traces  his  art  ap  to 
'  madame  Trote  de  Saleme,  qui  fait  cuevre-chief  de  ses  oreilles, 
et  li  sorciz  li  penden  a  chaaines  dargent  par  desns  les  epaales  ^; 
she  sends  her  men  to  all  countries  in  search  of  herbs,  'en  la 
forest  d'Ardanne  por  ocirre  les  bestes  sauvages,  et  por  traire  les 
oignemenz/  Butebeuf  1,  256  (Another  herbman  calls  himself 
hunter  of  Arden-wood  1,  470) .  '  Unde  communiter  Trotul4i 
yocata  est,  quasi  magistra  operis ;  cum  enim  quaedam  pnella 
debens  incidi  propter  hujusmodi  ventositatem,  quasi  ex  raptura 
laborasset,  cum  eam  vidisset  Trotula,  admirata  fuit,  etc.'  Medici 
antiqui  (Venet.  1547)  75*;  she  is  named  in  Chaucer's  C.T.  6259. 
Ace.  to  Jocher  she  was  a  physician  of  Salerno,  but  the  book  De 
morbis  mulierum  was  written  by  a  doctor  who  used  her  name. 
Othinus  puts  on  female  disguise,  calls  himself  Veeha,  and 
passes  for  a  she-doctor,  Saxo  Gram.  ed.  M.  128;  conf.  AS.  wicee, 
saga  (p.  1033).  Three  nymphe  prepare  a  healing  strengthening 
food  for  Balder,  Saxo  Gr.  ed.  M.  123  (irigoris  epulum  194). 
Queen  Brka  is  a  leech,  Yilk.  saga  c.  277 ;  and  Crescentia  ia  en- 
dowed with  healing  power  (p.  1152).  The  meer-frau  in  the  Abor, 
like  the  Scotch  mermaid,  gathers  the  healing  herb  on  a  mountain, 
Hpt.  5,  8.  Fämurgän  knows  herbs,  makes  plasters  and  salves. 
Er.  5212.  7226.  Iw.  3424.  There  was  a  leech  named  Morgan 
tud,  says  L.  Guest  3,  163;  but  that  is  the  name  of  a  healing  plant 
3,  164;  conf.  Ben.  note  to  Iw.  3424.  Isot,  diu  künegin  von 
Irlande,  diu  erkennet  maneger  hande  würze  u.  aller  kritUe  kraft 
n.  arz&tliche  meisterchaft.  Trist.  175,  32.  The  loneser-jungfer 
knows  healing  herbs,  Firmenich  1,  23 ;  a  meer-weib  gives  help  in 
childbed,  MüUenh.  p.  340.  En  gumma  sade,  hon  kände  väl  de 
gamlee  ehräck^  men  trodde  dem  ej  ;  hon  viste  huru  man  künde  fa 
hjelp  af  dem,  men  att  det  var  syndigt,  Fries's  Udfl.  1,  108.  The 
wilde  fräulein  knows  the  root  that  will  heal  a  wound.  Ecke  1 73 — 
5.  At  Staffelbach  the  wood^inaidene  came  out  of  the  wood,  and 
cried  to  the  people :  '  esst  bimellen  und  baldrian,  so  geht  euch 
die  pest  nicht  an ';  therefore  at  harvest  a  bunch  is  left  standing 
for  the  wood-mannikin.  The  vila  of  the  woods  is  a  lidkaritsa, 
and  demands  a  heavy  fee,  she  is  angry  if  you  refuse,  and  poisons 
you,  Vuk  no.  321 ;  conf.  2,  50  and  the  pere-jungfer  with  her 
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healing  fountain,  Alsatia  '55,  p.  216  (a  place  in  Thuringia  was 
called  *in  süezer  heilinge/  Graff  4,  867).  The  name  of  the 
Norse  Mr  reminds  one  of  *I/>09>  *Ipo9  ^Alpo^  [so  called  because 
he  carried  messages],  Od.  18,  6.  7.  73,  and  of  'Ipt9  the  divine 
messenger.     To  Hyfja^herg  corresponds  the  Finn.  Kipu-meki, 

Kipu'Vnori,  Zipu-haria,  mount  of  pain. Women  heal,  they 

bind  up  wounds,  Roquefort  on  Marie  2,  198 — 202 ;  frowen  die 
die  tiefen  wunden  ir  lieben  yriunden  bunden,  Servat.  1 779 ; 
do  senten  (segenten,  blessed)  im  die  wunden  die  frouwen  al  ze 
hant,  Rosen-g.  1997 ;  dede  si  sine  wenden  wel  besien  ere  jong- 
frouwen,  diere  vroet  ane  was.  Lane.  22651 ;  a  virgin  knows  '  der 
crude  cracht/  power  of  herbs  11999;  a  woman  gives  a  magic 
salve.  Ecke  155-6.  Herdsmen,  shepherds  can  heal  men,  for  they 
are  expert  in  treating  cattle,  Yarro  RR.  2,  1.  When  a  patient 
dies,  his  doctors  are  killed,  Greg.  Tur.  5,  35. 

p.  1152.]  A  physician  was  in  Fris.  called  Utze;  ON.  Wcna  ok 
Zoeina  =  Ienire  et  mederi,  Sasm.  236";  Gael.  Zio^A,  whence  Leo 
in  Malb.  Gl.  1,  viii  derives  all  the  others ;  Scot,  lighiclie,  physi- 
cian ;  OHG.  lachituom,  medicine.  AS.  from,  medicus,  Matth.  9, 
12;  conf.  OB.Gt.frumi  thaz  wib,  heal  the  woman,  O.  iii.  10,  19, 
thia  fruma  neman  14,  50,  fruma  firstelan  14,  39.  OHG.  gravo, 
chirurgus,  Graff  4,  813;  Pris.  greva,  Richth.  786.  MHG.  wise 
rnan,  V.  d.  Hagen's  Ges.  Abent.  2,  121.  On  our  arzt,  arznei, 
see  Graff  1,  477;  arzenare,  N.  Booth.  217;  ar«a/ere,  medicos. 
Lane.  42681,  eraatre  von  wenden  1988 ;  arzatinne,  Trist.  33,  38 
(what  is   diet-arzt,   Garg.    72*?);    arza-die,    Ksrchr.    7483-93; 

erzenie,  Wh.  60,  23. Leo  in  Malb.  Gl.  2,  88  derives  OHG. 

Inppi  from  Gael,  luibh,  herba;  si  machent  Az  krütein  gestüppe 
(pulverem),  daz  ist  guot  ze  der  lüppe,  Hätzl.  217":  Swed.  löfja, 
läka;  lö^or,  medicamenta;  löjjerska,  vis  qvinna,  Almqv.  390; 
hiblei'in,  venefica.  Mono  7,  424.  Diu  zouuerlicha  liant,  herbi- 
potens  manus,  N.  Boeth.  197  ;  diu  chriuter  unde  diu  gifUhant  der 
Circe  198;  hanUgiß,  Mono  7,  428-4.  Tit.  4518;  so  gloubent 
eteliche  an  boese  hantgiß,  Berth.  58 ;  der  Saelden  h,,  Silv.  534 ; 
edel  h.  geben,  Troj.  11188 ;  sure  h.  25043 ;  dats  goede  hantgiße. 
Rein.  6906 ;  elsewhere  hantgiß  is  strena,  ^trenne ;  leidiu  h,,  Troj. 
12884.  The  Lex  Salica  19  says:  si  quis  alteri  herbas  dederü 
hibere,  ut  moriatur.  The  sense  of  '  poison '  is  evolved  out  of 
each  of  these  three  words,  from  herba  (lubi  ?),  from  dare  (gift). 
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from  bibere  (potio) ;  for  potio,  liter,  a  driak,  has  become  tbe 
Fr.  poison;    conf.   'k  enherber   (to   poison)  m'aprist  jadia  ane 

Juise/  Berte  p.  103.     Ducange  sub  v.  inherbare. A  berbman 

or  quack  was  called  in  Bavaria  wcdd^haiisl,  wald-mann,  Schm.  4, 
G3-4;  wärzier  umb  Bingen,  Oarg.  172^,  h'autnirer  188^  tenfela- 
gerittene  wurzeUtelberin,  abgeribene  kraut-grctserin  189*,  olravn- 
ilelberin  104*.  'Swiss  women  get  their  100  hei'bs  on  Dannersherg 
in  the  Palatinate,  said  thej  were  stronger  there  than  in  Swiss- 
land/  Eliz.  of  Orleans  p.  283 ;  ich  waiz  ain  mairin,  diu  vil  mit 
dem  kraut  würkt,  Megenb.  386,  32.  Old  wives  pick  herbs  on 
John^s  day  betw.  12  and  1,  for  then  only  have  they  power;  with 
the  stroke  of  1  it  is  gone;  they  grow  on  Pilgerberg  alone, 
Müllenh.  p.  222.  Kfut  temp&m,  Hartm.  büchl.  1,  1307.  Troj- 
10635;  ein  temperte  als  wir  gemiscliet  nemen,  Wh.  420,  2;  Infi 
tempern  u.  mischen,  MS.  1,  87*.  Another  verb  is  OHG.  lochon, 
prop,  mulcere,  fovere:  ir  eigut  siuchi  gilokot,  0.  v.  20,  76;  conf. 
IdoßjLai,  lalvwy  fovere,  orig.  said  of  wounds. 

p.  1152.]  Our  kropf  (goitre?)  is  called  king*s  evil,  because  it 
was  cured  by  the  king's  touch  ;  '  those  who  have  it,  on  drinking 
from  the  Count  of  Habsburg's  hand,  are  made  whole,'  Beber's 
Hemmerlin  p.  240.  Schimpf  u.  E.  1,  27.  It  seems  a  godfather 
could  cure  his  godchild  of  some  diseases  :  '  godfather  and  foaVs 
tooth  in  urgent  cases  are  too  weak'  (p.  658  n.).  Among 
American  Indians  the  knowledge  of  healing  herbs  descends  from 
father  to  son,  Elemm  2,  169;  the  family  of  Diokles  can  cure 
disease  and  disablement.  Paus.  iv.  30,  2.  Health  is  regained  by 
touching  the  Item,  also  by  mxigie  song:  Serv.  bayati,  incantare 
morbum,  dolorem.  To  feel  the  pulse  is  in  MHG.  die  adem  begri- 
fen,  MS.  2,  23^;  conf.  ein  ädern  grifen,  Reinh.  2018;  si  marhte 
mit  dem  vinger  sin  äder-slän  (throbbing),  Eracl.  3033 ;  der  krafl- 
ädern  slac,  Bari.  188,  22. 

p.  1153.]  'Nomina  morborum  vernacula'  in  J.  Fr.  Low  ab 
Erlesfeld's  Univ.  medicina  pract.,  Norimb.  1724.  Sickness  is 
siuche,  Uolr.  1038.  1109.  En.  10833;  MLG.  suke ;  MHG. 
siechtuom,  diu  suht,  Fundgr.  2,  46;  gesühte.  Warn.  2192;  aiech 
von  ungesühte,  Walth.  20,  4.  Fragm.  46^;  ersochte,  Hpt  8,  167; 
werlUsiech,  En.  12908;  die  siechen  u.  die  weichen,  G.  schm.  494, 
conf.  ON.  veikr,  infirmus.  veiki  infirmitas,  AS.  wac,  Engl.  weak. 
Siec  ende  ongedaen,  Lane.  15338,     Unmahii,  invaletudines,  O.  iii- 
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b,  2,  unmahti,  iafirmi  9,  5;  OHG.  ni  mac  ni  touc,  non  valet; 
MHG.  niht  en»fn(ie,  aegrotel,  Hagen's  Gres.  Ab.  3,  63 ;  daz  ich 
niene  mac,  Ejsrchr.  821 ;  ungewalt,  inraletado^  En.  10230-551; 
Slar.  ne^dug,  morbaa ;  Boh.  ne-mosh,  Bass,  ne-mötch,  infirmitas. 

Unvamde,  aeger,  Türl.  Wh.  60**. The  contrary :  wolcamde 

u.  gesunt,  Iw.  8430.  OHG.  kisunt,  MHG.  gesunt,  M.  Neth. 
gesont  (soand^  well)^  hence  ungesuntj  Poor  Heinr.  375.  Ungcmzi, 
infirmitas,  0.  iii.  4,  34,  ganz,  integer,  2,  22.  32 ;  M.  Neth.  gans, 
whole,  gansen,  to  heal,  Maerl.  1,  313.  2,  359.  Jesus  p.  136; 
genesen,  and  gansen  side  bj  side,  Maerl.  1,  313.  The  grand  word 
for  sanos  is  GotL  hdih,  OHG.  heil,  ON.  heill,  OS.  hel,  AS.  luU, 
Engl,  whole  ;  sanari  is  Goth.  hdiU  visan,  gahdilnan,  while  salrari 

is  Goth»  OHG.  ganisan,  AS.  genesan  with  Ace.  (p.  1244  n.). 

'  Ghenesen  ende  beeomen/  Maerl.  3,  97 ;  OHG.  chumig,  infirmns, 
chumida,  morbas.  M.  Neth.  evel,  our  übel  [so,  king's  evil].  AS. 
ddl  ne  jldo,  Beow.  3469,  from  ad,  fire,  heat?  (Sappl.  to  1166 
end);  adl  oiie  iren  3692;  ddl  o^lSe  ecg  3523;  adlig,  aeger. 
Dan.  uminden,  umänen,  an  indefinite  disease,  Molb.  Dial.  lex. 
p.  630,  conf.  ON.  omynd,  monstrum,  forma  laesa.  What  means 
'  lAgi  dawaUnii;  O.  iii.  2,  7,  moriens  f  (Graff  5,  346).  Dole  ich 
diz  gebende,  Ksrchr.  12704 ;  conf.  ON.  afbendi,  tenesmus,  Dan. 

bindsel,  constipation. More  general  are  OHG.  suerido ^snero; 

oue^euero,  mctga-^uero,  Graff  6,  888.  OHG.  wewo,  woe,  pain; 
manegen  wea  vertreip,  Servat.  1077.  AS.  eee,  ache,  toff-ece, 
AS.  co9,  eoSe,  morbus,  pestis;  bän-coÖa,  m.,  God.  Exon.  163,  23. 
MHG.  'er  lent/  he  is  laid  up,  Parz.  251,  16;  die  geligrigen, 
infirmi,  Mohr's  Beg.  Frauenb.  nos.  828.  235;  die  suht  ligen, 
Hpt4,  296.  Gramm.  4,  620;  mi  lega/r  bifeng,  Hel.  135,  12; 
legar-faet  121,  16;  bette-rise,  ligerlinc,  Griesh.  116.  124;  beUrise, 
Urstende  123,  69.  Ser7at.  3180  (is  pet-ritto  in  the  Strasb.  spell 
the  same  thing  f) ;  an  reee-bette  ligen,  St.  Louis  90,  13 ;  le  gisant^ 
jacens.  Latent.  5,  12;  con£  'so  etiiende  ich  üf  von  dirre  ndt,  u. 
waere  iemer  m6  gesunt,  Walth.  54,  9.  Peculiar  is  OHG.  winnen, 
furere,  laborare  morbo,  gewinnen  (the  fever),  conf.  ON.  vinna. 
In  Cassel  they  say  auf  stutzig  for  ill :  ein  pferd  aufstützig  worden, 
Cav.  im  irgarten  53. 

p.  1154.]  Sickness  appears  as  a  divine  dispensaiion  in  yovao^ 
^*09,  Od.  9,  411 ;  ir  w&re  diu  Biiht  gescelien,  Fundgr.  2,  46.  Sick- 
i^dss  seizes:  appvoTo^  is  infirmus;  our  an-gegriffen ;  mich  hat 
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ein  sieoh-tage  begriffen,  Diocl.  6016 ;  ia  ergreif  dia  misel-sabt. 
Poor  Heinr.  119;  angriffen  von  einem  boesen  wind^  yon  einem 
teufels  kind^  Mone  6^  470;  gesnhte  bestet  uns  (tackles  as),  Hpt 
1,  272 ;  do  begnnde  ein  suche  rämen  der  vrowen.  Pass.  K.  425« 
20;  vKBrc  ingevood,  morbus  invasit.  Cod.  Exon.  163,  29;  him 
faBringa  &dl  ingewod  158,  21.  Our  an/all  (attack),  morbus; 
anvellig,  infectious,  Mone  8,  499.  Goth.  *  vas  ana-habaida  brinnön 
mikilai/  Lake  4,  38 ;  da  wolt'  mich  hän  ergrummen,  ich  wetz  niht 
waz,  Hagdietr.  Fromm.  146  ;  in  stiez  an  einiu  kelte,  Fragm.  19^; 
in  Mecklenbg,  if  a  man  is  taken  ill  at  harvest  time,  they  say 
'  the  harvest-goat  has  gestoBzen  (butted  at)  him ' ;  den  bete  der 

siechtuom  s6  begint  (rhy.  kint),  Uolr.  1523. The  contrary; 

den  siechtuom  überwinden  (win  over),  Wigal.  5991 ;  unz  der 
siechtuom  vom  im  flöch,  Hpt  5,  278 ;  diu  suht  entweidi  (ran 
away)  8,  188.  Iw.  3446;  so  muozen  dir  intwichen  dtne  sahte, 
Ksrchr.  838 ;  daz  gesüht  begund  in  fliehen,  Ecke  176;  diu  suht 

von  ime^ozj  Diemer  325,  7. The  vovaov  approach  men  oirro- 

fiaroi,  and  tny^,  iirel  ifHovr^v  i^etkero  fjuirlera  Zevs,  Hes.  Opp. 
102.  Mulierculae  plures  •  •  •  .  a  dasmoniis  vexaniur  (yr  1075), 
Pertz  5,  128.  The  witch  cooks,  brews  diseases  ;  so  does  the 
Finn.  Kivutar  (Suppl.  to  1046);  she  is  called  'kipia  neito,' 
Schröter  34,  *  kipu  tyltö,  kipnian  näto,'  Peterson  75,  '  kipanen 
eokko,'  Ealev.  25,  96.  179;  worrying  grey  doga  howl  around  her. 
Pet.  74 ;  she  wears  gloves  and  shoes  of  pain,  Kal.  25,  183-4.  In 
Lith.  they  say  '  ligga  ne  sessu/  the  sickness  is  no  sister,  does  not 
spare. 

p.  1155.]  Febris  for  fervebris,  ferbris;  Gael,  ^/iob^r ;  MH6. 
biever,  Freid.  74,  9.  Dea  Febris,  Aug.  Civ.  D.  2,  14.  3,  12.  25. 
AS.  ddl  ]?earl,  hat  and  heorogrim.  Cod.  Exon.  160,  30;  b4n- 
cofa  adU  on-celed  159,  15 ;  adl  me  innan  ceU,  166,  5 ;  conf.  Gael. 
teasa^ch,  febris,  fr.  teas,  calor,  fervor.  Dei  heizen  fieber  lascht  er 
do  (he  leashes  them  ?),  Diem.  325,  5 ;  soitar  brimi,  morbi  aesto«, 
Egilss.  637.     Hippocrates  often  has  irvp  for  irvperd^ :  vapßipor 

irvp  €\aß€  3,  6  {yvvaiKa  piyo^  STutfie  1,  5). The  OHG.  rito  is 

Norw.  rid,  Aasen  379»»;  are  we  to  conn,  it  with  ON.  hrid,  pro- 
cellaf  Lje  too,  by  the  side  of  rideroff,  febris,  gives  hriff-ddl, 
hri&ing,  febris,  hri&ian,  febricitare ;  conf.  '  in  bestuont  der  minne 
schür;  Parz.  587,  13,  and  Herbert  12836  calls  the  minne  an 
elbisch  viure :  Riten  winnanti,  febre  laborans,  Graff  1,  876;  rite 
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^ouh  fieber,  Diat.  3,  45;  der  rittige,  febricitans,  Griesh.  115;  bo 
hat  ir  6re  den  rideriy  Hpt  1,  437.  M.  Neth.  rede  and  redine, 
Moneys  Ndrl.  lit.  335.  Belg.  mus.  10,  52;  bevaen  met  enen  rede, 
Maerl.  3,  188.  168.  237-8;  viel  in  den  r.  3,  269 ;  quam  mi  an  de 
r.  8,  78 ;  hadde  enen  groten  r.  2,  79 ;  genasen  van  den  r.,  Hpt. 
1,  104 :  den  vierden  r.  (febr.  quartan.),  Franc.  2882.  Nu  muze 
der  leide  ride  Fukarde  vellen!  Karlm.  Lachm.  110;  schütte  in 
der  rite !  Pass.  45,  32 ;  habe  den  riden  a.  die  suht  umb  dinen 
hals  I  Morolf  715;  das  sie  der  jar-rit  schüt!  Garg.  242^;  die 
cortsridene!  Walew.  6164;  conf.  Gl.  to  Lekensp.  p.  573;  das 
dich  g£  der  schütler  an  !  H.  Sachs  iii.  3,  8^ ;  kam  sie  an  der 
Jrorer,  Altd.  bl.  1,  56 ;  'break  the  neck  of  the  fever/  Bttn.  Unw. 
d.  792.  Fever  rides  a  man,  as  poverty  does,  H.  Sachs  i.  3,  245^. 
In  Boner's  fable  the  rite  is  made  a  butterfly  ( =  alp,  night- 
mare), no  doubt,  that  he  may  the  better  converse  with  the  flea; 
conf.  Fastn.  36,  55.  Keller's  Erz.  330.  Like  Petrarch,  H.  Sachs 
1.  483  has  a  dialogue  betw.  the  zipperlein  (gout)  and  the  spider 
(Kl.  sehr.  5,  400  seq.).  The  spell  in  Bodm.  Bheing.  alt.  p.  710 
speaks  of  '  72  riten  ' ;  that  in  Mone  7,  421  of '  77  ritten';  Kulda 

132  of  *  99  fevers.' Other  names  for  fever :  M.  Neth.  koorts, 

febris,  saghe,  Bein.  391.  AS.  gedrif;  drif.  MHG.  der  begir? 
Flore  1005 ;  to  die  of  a  schlirige  fever,  G^rg.  241*,  conf.  schür, 
ulcer  259*,  schlir-geschimir  236^.  At  Louvain  fever  is  called  quads 
mester.  OHG.  it-slac,  febr.  recidiva,  Graflf  6,  773,  it-slaht  777 ; 
avar-sturz,  relapse;  conf.  'modica  pulsatus  febre/  Greg.  Tur.  2, 
5.  '  Winter  und  siimer '  are  a  disease  (cold  and  hot  fits  of  ague 
alternating?),  St.  Louis  (Bückert)  59,28.  80,  21.  Lat.  quer- 
quera,  shivering  fit.  MHG.  qtiartanie,  febr.  quart.,  MSH.  3, 
178^;  kartanie,  Waxth.  kr.  str.  51.  Gr.  i/ttmiXo?,  Luc.  Philops. 
19.  In  O.  Fr.  they  said  'trembler  la  fievre,'  Meon  3,  88.  Bute- 
beuf  1,  290.  Bauart  10150.  Lith.  paszta-hieU,  fever-bird  (kiele, 
giskin).  Lett,  drudsis  vinnu  yahi,  fever  rides  him,  Bergm.  68. 
Der  rote  suche,  My  st.  1,  104.  Flor  es  beatae  Mariae,  erysipelas, 
Ducange  sub  v.  flores ;  Ital.  rosalia. 

p.  1156.]  Gout,  OHG.  giht,  fargiht,  Graff  4,  142;  vor  zorne 
si  daz  giht  brach,  Mai  69,  2 ;  daz  mich  diu  giht  zubrochin  hat, 
Ksrchr.  2776.  4293,  conf.  '  die  alten  d6  der  huoste  (cough)  brach, 
y.  d.  Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  2,  290 ;  swen  negt  (whom  gnaws)  daz  giht, 
Benn.  9897;  swie  daz  giht  in  stunge,  Helb.   1,  70;  da  ist  si 
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müeode  daz  gegihte,  Ulr.  Trist  1512;  in  die  gichier  fallen^  ELiz. 
of  Orl.  41 ;  vergiht,  Todes  geh.  548.  Senrat.  728.  786.  1573.  Hpt 
6,  493.  Austr.  'kalt  vergicht/  arthritis  vaga;  iehi,  Hpt  1,  104. 
Nethl.  jicht ;  die  jScte,  Maerl.  2,  79;  jiichiech,  paralyticus  2,  112. 
317.  838;  do  vil  em  dat  ^'odn^a  in  de  been^  Detm.  2^  482 ;  is  this 
gout  or  terror  ?  (the  huk,  angina  nTalaris,  is  allayed  by  the  spell : 
'  Hode-joduth  /  I  cannot  galp  the  pot-hook  down/  Lisch's  MeckL 
jrb.  6^  191 ;  the  hetsch,  or  the  heller'g$cho$$  bumps  against  me, 
H.  Sachs  iv.  3,  76® ;  den  heschsn  gewinnen^  Suchenw.  18,  238 ; 
hesche  schlucken) ;  unz  in  dd  slnoc  daz  podagra,  Elsrchr.  5854. 
ON.  öhla-eldr,  Forum,  s.  3,  200 ;  AS.  ecilma,  ceeelma,  podagra, 
deaggede,  deag^wyrmede,  podagricns,  deaw-ioyrm,  podagra.  ä>- 
syniies,  petits  cousins,  Belg.  mus.  8,  183.  Boh.  dna^  gout;  Pol. 
dma,  prop,  blast,  breathing  upon. 

p.  1 157,  line  6,  a  short  paragr.  was  omitted  from  the  text,  viz. : 
^'  A  burning  tumour  at  the  finger-nail  {napü^wx^si)  is  called  the 
warm,  the  runabout  warm,  the  unnamed  (bee.  one  was  shy  of 
uttering  the  creature's  name),  the  evil  thing;  Engl,  ringworm 
[mistake  for  whitlow  f],  Scot,  ringwood,  for  which  B.  Chambers 
quotes  two  spells  (see  Suppl.).'']  The  fiying  gout  travels:  fon 
farendum  and  (on  fretma,  Richth.  246,  14.  Daz  wilde  viure,  ignis 
sacer,  is  called  Antanien  feuer,  Antoni  feuer,  Ettn.  Unw.  d.  136-7, 
Tönges'feuer  (Tony's  f.),  Fischart,  Antonien  roch,  plag,  erysipelas, 
skin-inflammation ;  bee.  the  Saint  and  his  monks  received  such 
patients  into  their  hospital?  conf.  Keisersb.  Omeiss  52.  AS. 
ban^coffe,  ossium  morbus,  ignis  sacer.  QothL  flaug-ild,  erysip.  on 
the  face,  Almqv.  423%  conf.  ON.  flog.  M.  Neth.  de  rode  gudUe, 
Maerl.  2,  290,  gutta  rosea ;  now  roze  drup,  our  roih^lauf,  St. 
A.'s  fire.—— Typhus  carbuncularis  acutissimus  is  called  landslip, 
deviVs  shot.  '  Of  sacred  fire  are  several  kinds :  one  about  a 
man's  waist  is  called  zoster  (girdle),  and  kills  if  it  begirdle  him,' 
Pliny  25,  11  (26,  74).  For  this  gout  we  find  the  names  mane^ 
wurm,  hdr-wurm,  Fundgr.  2,  288.  The  name  of  giehter  (gouts) 
is  also  given  to  cramps  and  spasms.  Staid.  1,  443.  A  tumour 
at  the  finger-nail  is  in  Pl&ttd.  fit  [whit-low,  white  fire?],  der 
ungenannt  vmrm,  Mone  6,  462;  AS.  wyrm,  see  Gramm.  1,  416 
ang-nägle,  ongneil ;  die  ungenannten.  Staid.  2,  423  ;  bösthierl, 
207.  Elves  suck  at  children's  fingers  and  toes  by  night,  Dyb. 
Runa  '48,  p.  33. 
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p.  1157.]  Apoplexy  is  in  Grk  irXtiyif  Oeov,  Lith.  st&bas.  Got 
gebe  den  beiden  stnen  sloe  I  Livl.  chr.  5220 ;  bet  sloghene  Oods 
plaghe,  Maerl.  2,  348 ;  plag  di  de  röringj  MüUenb.  p.  191  j  daz 
berlin  (fr.  bern,  to  strike  ?) ;  der  tropfe  EJaraj.  Kl.  denkm.  46^  14. 
51^  4;  das  dich  die  drüs  (glanders)  rür !  H.  Sachs  v.  364^;  hab 
A\T  driU  a.  das  herzeleid !  y.'3t)7;  hab  dir  die  driis  in's  herz 
hinein  I  t.  344* :  conf.  dros  (p.  1003  mid.). 

p.  1158.]  Epilepsy:  diu  vallunde  suht,  Servat.  1572.  Uolr. 
1092.  Esrchr.  6491  \  din  vollende  suht  brach,  Hpt  8^  185  ;  fanra 
lerha /aZ/onda  ewele^  Richth.  246;  dat  grote  evel,  Hpt  1^  104; 
das  höchste,  Ettn.  Maal.  307.  On  the  Rhön  Mts,  das  arm-  wet^k, 
Schm.  4,  139.  Slovdn.  svetiga  Bdlanta  bolzen,  St.  Valentine's 
evil.  Lith.  numirrulis,  falling  sickness.  In  the  Wetterau,  das 
thun.  Aastr.  die  frais,  whence  Serv.  vras,  OHG.  winnanti, 
epilepticas,  Graff  1,  876.  Das  dich  der  tropf  schlag!  Pischart 
Nethl.  drop,  dt-vp,  ma/rks-tropf,  Mone  6,  470.     Icel.  flog  (Sappl. 

to  1234). Ooute  ne  avertinz,  Ratebeufl^  257;  avertin  de  chief 

1,  471 ;  male  goute  les  eulz  li  criere  (put  out  bis  eyes)  I  Trist. 
1 919.  Ren.  1702 ;  niale  gote  te  crieve  loil !  Ren.  21198.  25268 ; 
la  male  gote  aiez  as  dens !  14322.  Ducange  sub  v.  gutta  quotes 
many  kinds ;  avertin,  esvertin,  M6on  1^  391.  OHG.  manöthuilino, 
moon-sick,  lunations,  Graff  1,  443  (out  of  its  place).  Concidere 
ad  lunae  incrementa,  KarairLirreiv  irpo^  rifv  areXijvffv,  Lucian's 
Toxar.  24.  Nasci  =  lentigo,  Graff  2,  1105.  As  there  are  77 
Höschen,  so  '  77  sorts  of  zahn-rosen/  Hpt  4,  390 ;  '  77  shot  and 
77  plagues,*  Superst.  spell  zxxix. ;  '  77  worms,'  Mone  6,  462 ; 
siben  suhte  darzuo  nemen,  Kschr.  6076,  wielde  6095.  What  is 
the  unnamed  disease  ?  Moneys  Schansp.  2,  373. 

Oar  ohn-macht,  fainting  fit,  is  called  un-maht,  Er.  8825.  Roth. 
8015;  si  kam  in  unmaht,  Flore  1055,  v^or  unm.  si  nider-seic 
(sank)  1223  ;  in  unm.  vallen,  Reinh.  593  ;  OHG.  mir  unmahtet, 
N.  Booth.  131 ;  si  vielen  in  unhraft,  Kl.  1562 ;  haer  begaven  al 
die  ledsj  so  dat  si  in  onmacht  sech,  Karel  1,  128  ;  thei'te  begaf  haer 
alte  male,  so  dat  si  sech  in  ommacht  1, 241  ;  viel  in  onmaht,  Lane. 
17215;  viel  in  ommacht,  Maerl.  2,  222;  von  amaht  si  niderseic, 
Flore  1224;  si  kam  in  dm.  1230;  diu  am.  vaste  mit  im  ranc 
(wrestled  hard),  Hpt  5,  277;  am.,  Engelh.  6303;  zw6  dmehte  si 

enpfienc.  Gute  frau  1650;  abkraft,  H.  Sachs  v.  349^. Viel  in 

marmels,  Troj.  10742;  marmels  hingeleit,  Oberl.  de  Conr.  herbip. 
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52.  Si  Iftgen  ia  unsiJine,  Kl.  1978.  1566-71 ;  vergaz  der  sinne 
1563;  do  verlos  ich  alle  mme  sinne,  MSH.  8,  207**;  unversunnen 
lac,  Kl.  2092.  Wh.  46,  27.  61,  19;  si  viel  hin  unversunnen, 
Parz.  105,  8.  Se  pämer,  pasmer^  Ferabr.  2801,  se  plasmet  3640, 
plasmage  2962.  We  say,  my  senses  forsook  me ;  animus  hanc 
reliquerat,  Plaat.  Mil.  gl.  iv.  8,  37:  Si  lac  in  einem  twahne,  Er. 
6593  ;  daz  im  vor  den  ougen  sinen  vergie  (passed  away)  «tain« 
unde  tac,  Laurin  Ettra.  829 ;  er  viel  vor  leide  in  unmaht^  er-n' 
weste  ob  ez  waere  tac  oder  na^A^,Beinh.  595.  Sendschreiben  p.  53 ; 

er  was  uz  siner  gewalt,  Herb.   10500,  conf.  10604. Mir  ge^ 

swindet,  Gramm.  4,  231 ;  daz  ir  geswand,  Schreiber  2,  64 ;  ir  was 
geswundeuj  Fragm.  42** ;  im  geswant,  Flore  21 78.  2241 ;  swinden, 
Jüngl.  656.  Beschweimen  :  AS.  sunma,  deliquium.  Engl,  swoon  ; 
hedfod'Sioima,  my  head  swims.  Wan  in  daz  hoabet  dinzet  von 
gesühte,    Warn.    2192;    ime   entsweich,   Reinh.    564;     beswalt, 

Parfconop.  18,  13.   34,  14;   ontmaect,  Lane.  12042. The  con- 

trary :  er  ham  zuo  sih,  Flore  1066,  zuo  ir  selber  kam  1232. 
Schreiber  2,  64;  ziw  im  selben  quam,  Gr.  Rad.  H^  13;  zuo  ime 
selvin  bequam,  Both.  3035,  conf.  Lanz.  1747;  biz  er  bequam, 
Wigal.  5796  ;  doe  hi  bequam,  Maerl.  2,  222.  Lane.  17216  ;  was 
vercomen  weder,  Earel  1,  158;  sin  herze  im  widerirat,  Pass.  192, 
65;  lierze  gewinnen,  Servat.  3431;  sich  versinnen,  Parz.  109,  18. 
Wh.  61,  29 ;  sich  widere  versan.  Er.  8836 ;  er  wart  verriht, 
Flore  2230,  harn  ze  gerechen  2231 ;  do  si  wart  ze  vntzen,  Kschr. 
11925.  Our  '  bei  sich  sein ';  sumne  ego  aptid  me  ?  Plant.  M.G. 
iv.  8,  36. 

p.  1159.]  ON.  qveisa,  colica,  conf.  Goth.  qaisv,  &Sk  (Suppl.  to 
1212  end;  grimme  muoter,  Mone  8,  495;  bär muter,  Garg.  182*, 
bärvatter  69*;  wärwund,  Stald.  2, 435.  Dysentery,  der  rote  suche, 
Myst.  1,  105 ;  er  gewan  den  durcligang,  Diocl.  4645  ;  NethL 
roode-loop,  dysent.  (not  onr  roth-lauf).  On  üzsuht,  see  Gramm, 
2,  794;  der  rothe  schaden,  Stald.  2,  306.  Gotthelf's  Sag.  5, 
160-1;  M.  Neth.  menisoene,  melisoene,  Maerl.  3,  177;  O.  Fr. 
menoison.  Lang  disease  :  daz  swinde  ?  Myst.  1,  104.  Schm.  3, 
539;  OHG.  serwea,  tabescere,  Graff  6,  271.  281  ;  Swiss  serbet, 
Stald.  2,  371;  schwienig,\onhxkii  in  Wolfs  Zts.  2,  54;  swin^ 
segen,  Mone  6,  461;  schwin,  schwein;  verzehrendes  wesen,  con- 
sumption, Leipz.  avant.  1, 142. 

Stitch  in  the  side,  plearisy :  ON.  tac,  OS.  stechetho,  Hpt,  5, 
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200.  Oar  darm-winde  (twisting  of  bowels),  conf.  Lith.  klynas^ 
iliaca  passio;  minerere. 

Dropsy  :  Swed.  tnänads-kalf,  män-kalf,  conf.  the  story  of  the 
*  frater  Salernitanus/  Aegid.  de  medic,  p.  167. 

p.  1159.]  Abortus:  ON.  konnuni  leysiiz  höfn,  foetas  solve- 
batur,  abortum  fecit;  Bavar.  hinschlingen  is  said  of  a  cow,  Schm. 
3,  452  ;  die  frau  hat  mit  dem  fünften  kinde  umgeworfen,  Claudius 
in  Herder's  Remains  1,  423.  Goth,  fitan,  our  kreissen,  to  have 
throes:  zimbem,  parturire,  Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  1,  12.  Throes  are 
called  a>8ti^€f  or  ßo\ai,  throws  of  Artemis,  Procop.  2,  576  (Suppl. 
to  1177  mid.).  'To  give  birth  to'  we  express  by  'come  down 
with,  briug  into  the  world/  or  simply  bring,  Schweinichen  1,  38; 
Swiss  trohlen,  trollen,  zerfallen,  fall  in  pieces  (come  in  two). 
Staid.  1,  307;  MHG.  ze  hemenaten  gan,  Hugd.  107.  Mar.  163, 
22  ;  ON.  at  hvila,  Vilk.  sag.  c.  31 ;  die  frau  soil  zu  stuhl  [Exod. 
1,  16].  Es  fieng  an  zu  lerachen,  Garg.  102^;  die  balken  knackten 
schon,  da  fiel  das  ganze  haus,  C.  Brehmen's  Ged.  (Lpz.  1637) 
H  3*.  J  3** ;  conf.  O.  Fris.  benene  burch,  bone  castle  (womb), 
Richth.  623^;  fallen  und  in  zwei  stück  brechen,  Diet,  sub  v. 
fraueubauch ;  se  is  dalbraken,  broken  down,  Schütze's  Holst,  id. 
1,  196;  glückliche  niederbrechung,  safe  delivery,  Claudius  in 
Herd.  Rem.  1,  383;  si  ist  entbunden  von  ir  not,  Mai  129,  2. 
Schütten,  werfen,  used  of  animals. 

pu  1160.]  If  the  newborn  infant  cries,  it  has  the  heart-disease, 
and  is  passed  three  times  between  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  Temme^s 
Altmark  p.  82 ;  blatt  und  gesper,  blatt  n.  herzen-gesper,  Mone  6, 
468-9;  ir  tuo  daz  herze  vil  wß,  Hag.  Ges.  Ab.  2,  178;  der  klam, 
Kolocz.  185,  angina  ?  fr.  klemmen,  to  pinch.  '  Der  herz^wurni 
hat  sich  beseicht '  of  cardialgy  and  nausea ;  stories  of  the  heart' 
worm,  in  Frisch  447^.  Bttn.  Hebamme  890.  O'Keamey  180. 
A  Stockholm  MS.  informs  us :  '  Wannen  ein  vrowe  entfangen 
hevet,  so  pleget  gemeinliken  bi  der  vrucht  to  wassene  (grow)  ein 
vjorni,  dei  hevet  vlogele  alse  ein  vledermues  (bat)  unde  einen  snavel 
as  ein  vogel,  unde  dei  worme  wesset  op  mit  (der)  vmht ;  unde 
wan  dei  vrowe  geberet  hevet,  al-to-hant  over  deine  dagen  stiget 
(climbs)  hei  op  to  deme  herten  der  vrowen,  unde  dan  to  lesten  so 
hellet  (holds)  hei  der  vrowen  herte,  also  wan  men  menit  dat  dei 
vrowe  genesen  si,  so  stenret  dei  vrowe  rokelose,  dat  men  nicht 
en-weit  wat  er  schellet  (ails  her).'     If  expelled  with  the  foetus  : 
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'  dei  oppe  dome  assche  wesset,  dei  ymcht  heit  g^meinliken  kuUen- 

sloteU Si  yiennent  li  ver  is  core,  qui  montent  jasqaau  euer, 

et  font  morir  d'ane  maladie  c'oa  apele  mort-sobitainne,  Rateb.  1, 
257.  '  Grew  in  his  heart  the  zctge-wnrm/  shrink-wonn.  Bare, 
Waldis  174*;  die  wwnne  ezzent  uns  daz  herze,  Diemer  290,  10; 

the  miser's  heart'Warm,  Festiv.  of  Conan  180. Bulimus,  vermis 

lacertae  in  stomacho  hominis  habitans,  Oehler's  AS.  gl.  p.  276 ; 
balimas,  toerna.  Dint.  16a.  Wurme  wuohsen  in  ime  honbet  (in 
their  heads),  Kschr.  715.  852;  'the  worm  in  man  or  beast,  that 
we  cMfaztun  (?)/  Mone  8,  406. 

Toothache,  MHG.  zaiuswer,  Freid.  74,  10  (KL  sehr.  2,  115). 
Headache  caused  by  cross  black  elves,  Hpt  4,  389.  Spasms  in 
head  and  breast  with  cough  are  called  tane-weczel,  J.  Lindenbl. 
p.  167  (yr  1404),  conf.  baiier-wetzel,  6r.  ßij^,  Tana-wesekel  is 
personified  in  Fastn.  sp.  468.  ON.  qvef,  congh,  cold  in  head  In 
the  Wetterau :  krammel  im  hals,  rasping  in  throat ;  vxml,  violent 
catarrh,  conf.  OHG.  wuol  (1181-2). 

p.  1 160.]  Qelemht  u.  fielt,  Diut.  8,  45.  Marcellns  no.  100;  /i 
in  the  chest,  Mone  8,  498  ;  bleeding,  running  vig  8,  409.  OK. 
gula,  morbus  regius,  jaundice;  morbo  regio  croceus  effectus,  Greg. 

Tor.  5,  4. MHG.  miseUsuht,  Servat.  728.  1570;  musiUuht, 

Ksrchr.  4293 ;  hiez  (bade)  die  misels.  abe-gan  726.  4067 ;  mUel- 
siech,  Urst.  123,  69.  ON.  lik-ßrä,  lepra,  Fomald.  s.  3,  642. 
Biörgyn  p.  107;  likßrär,  leprosus.  M.  Neth.  packers,  leprosns, 
Maerl.  2,  227;  lasers,  lazers,  Kausler's  Altn.  denkm.  1,482-3; 
OHG.  homgibruoder,  leprosi,  Graff  3,  301 ;  MHG.  made  villtc, 
made-weUic,  aissel-viUic,  Myst  1,  418 ;  O.  Slav,  prokaza,  lepra, 
Miklos.  34 ;  Gael,  lobharach,  muirea>ch,  leprosus.  The  Lex  Botb. 
180  has  Meprosus  aut  daemoniacus,'  and  233  'mancipium  lepr. 
aut  daem.*— The  SI.  trud  is  in  Jungm.  tetter,  ringworm,  in 
Miklos.  94  dysenteria,  hydropisis.  OHG.  hruh,  scabies,  conf. 
Graff  4,  1155;  AS.  hruf,  ON.  Aru/a.  Cüir4Ü8  vel  rudige,  GL 
Sletst.  25,  169;  cUaroh,  Graff  4,  1155;  tetra-fic,  Hattemer  1, 
262^;  zetem,  flechte,  Hpt  4,  890;  AS.  teter,  Engl.  telUr, 
impetigo ;  Austr.  zitierich.  Gr.  Xeiyrfv  impetigo,  SI.  lishdi, 
Serv.  litai,     A  kind  of  itch  is  in  Austr.  bam-hakl,  woodpecker. 

ON.  skyrbiugr,  Dan.  sJgörbug  ;  schorbock,  Garg.  149* ;  «cW- 

bock,  scorbut,  scorbutus.  AS.  />c(w  on  f6t,  in  e&gnm.  The  burzel 
is  a  contagious  disease,  Augsb.  chr.,  yr  1387.     Mono  6,  257; 
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bürzel,  gunbürzel,  Frisch  1,  157.  383.  Sl.  kratel,  an  ailment 
that  makes  one  leg  shorter,  Vnk  sub  v. ;  MH6.  ir  bein  (legs) 
din  habent  die  muchen,  Fraaenl.  p.  192,  onr  mauke,  malanders, 
Frisch.  A  bleeding  boil  is  called  hund  Schüttler,  Panzer  2,  305  ; 
«iaz  yn  daz  knalten-uhel  Angeel  Fries's  Pfeiferger.  p.  118  (yr 
1388). 

p.  1 1 60.]     Entr^  sui  en  mal  an,  Aspr.  1 5*. 

p.  1163.]  Smallpox:  Serv.  kraste.  Die  blättern  (pocks)  fahren 
auf,  Lpz.  avant.  1,  271.     Urschlechten,  urschlichten  blättern,  conf. 

arslaht,  Gramm.  2,  790. The  story  of  a  daemonium  meridi- 

anum  is  told  by  Gees.  Heisterb.  5,  2.  The  '  destmction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday '  is  trans,  in  AS.  psalms  ed.  Thorpe  p.  253 
on  midne  doege  moere  deoful;  inWiggert's  Fragm.  p.  3  von  theme 
Jiuuele  mUtentagelichen ;  in  Windberg  ps.  p.  431  vone  aneioufe 
ande  tiuvele  deme  mittertagelichen ;  in  Trier  ps.  von  aneioufe 
undo  deme  divele  mitdendegelicheme  ;  conf.  the  midday  mannikin, 
evening  mannikin,  Börner  249.  Pshipolnitza,  Wend,  volksl.  2, 
268;  conf.  metil  and  kuga  (p.  1188).  At  noon  the  gods  take 
their  siesta,  the  ghosts  can  range  freely  then,  and  hurt  mankind  : 
a  shepherd  in  Theocritus  will  not  blow  his  reed  while  Pan  takes 
his  noonday  nap.  With  the  spell  of '  the  hiinsche  and  the  dragon,' 
conf.  '  rotlauf  und  drach,'  Hpt  7,  534.  '  God  send  thee  the  fever, 
or  the  boils,  or  the  hiinsch  !  *  so  prays  the  peasant  against  his 
fellow  man,  Keisersb.  Sins  of  the  lips  38". 

p.  1163.]  There  are  healing  drinks,  magic  drinks:  driru:  of 
main,  potus  corroborans,  Erceldnn's  Tristram  2,  40-2 ;  drinc  of 
might,  philtmm  2,  48.  51;  conf.  fiminnis  dryckr  (p.  1101);  It 
lovendris.  Trist,  ed.  Michel  2106  (for  3  years) ;  Engl,  love-drink, 
Fr.  boivre  damonr  2185.  A  sick  man  is  fiddled  back  to  health, 
supra  (p.  331) ;  into  his  trifling  wound  she  blew.  Geliert  3,  426. 
A  blind  king  is  cured  by  washing  in  the  water  of  a  chaste  wife, 
Herod.  2,  111.  H.  Estienne's  Apol.  pour  Herodote.  Keisersb. 
Omeiss  52*.  (Pref.  xxxviii). 

p.  1165.]  Ich  kan  die  leute  messen,  Gryphins's  Dornr.  90; 
meten,  Gefk.  Beil.  167 :  'the  third  woman  declared  he  had  lost 
the  measure,  and  she  must  measure  him  again,'  Drei  erzn.  p.  361 ; 
berouchen  u.  mezzen,  Hag.  G^.  Ab.  3,  70.  Is  this  alluded  to  in 
'  ich  mizze  ebener  dan  Getz,  diu  nie  dehein  man  übermaz '  ? 
Helbl.  3,  327  ;  messerinnen,  Ettn.  Maul.  657.   Carrying  a  jewelled 
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chain  about  one  is  a  remedy,  Bit.  7050 — 55  (Suppl.  to  1218 
mid.). 

p.  1166.]  Whether  a  man  is  troubled  with  the  white  folk,  is 
determined  thus :  Take  8  cherry  twigs,  and  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  saying,  '  one  not  one,  two  not  two,  etc.'  up  to  nine,  till  you 
have  81  pieces ;  throw  these  into  a  bowl  of  water,  and  if  they 
float,  the  patient  is  free  of  the  white  folk ;  but  if  some  sink,  he 
is  still  afflicted  with  them  in  the  proportion  of  the  sanken  sticks 
to  the  swimming  ones.  In  Masuria,  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  4, 
473.4. 

p.  1166.]  We  pour  water  on  one  who  has  fainted:  daz  man 
mit  brunnen  si  vergoz,  unde  natzte-se  under'n  ougen,  Kl.  1566 ; 
si  lac  in  unsinne  unz  (senseless  till)  man  mit  wazzer  si  verg^ 
1978.  Wet  grass  is  laid  on  those  that  swoon,  Ls.  2,  283.  To 
strike  a  fire,  or  to  puff  it,  is  good  for  a  burn  in  the  foot,  erysipelas 
and  sore  eyes,  MüUenh.  p.  210. 

p.  1168.]  Poenit.  Ecgb.  (Thorpe  p.  380) :  (>a  cild)  set  wega 
gelsatum  )>urh  ßa  eorffan  tih9.  Creeping  through  hollow  sUmeSf 
Antiqy.  ann.  3,  27;  conf.  Kuhn  on  Vrihaddevatft  in  Weber's  Ind. 
stud.  1,  118-9.  Hollow  round  stones  are  fairy  cups  and  dishes, 
Scott's  Minstr.  2,  163.  These  are  often  ment.  in  old  records: 
ad  durechelen  stein  (yr  1009)  MB.  29%  143 ;  petra  periusa,  Procop. 
2,  609  ;  pierre  percee.  Schreib.  Taschenb.  4,  262-3  (Kl.  sehr.  2, 42). 

At  Lauenstein  a  ruptured  child  is  pulled  through  a  splH  oak 

by  its  godfathers  bef.  sunrise ;  the  more  carefully  the  tree  is  then 
tied  up,  the  better  will  the  rupture  heal ;  but  no  one  will  have 
that  oak,  for  fear  of  getting  the  rupture.  The  same  thing  is  done 
with  a  young  maiden  ash,  Barnes  p.  326.  Sometimes  the  hair 
merely  is  cut  off  and  passed  through,  Meier's  Schwab,  sag.  528. 
A  horse  is  cured  by  putting  a  silver  penny  inside  the  split  of 

an  aspen  or  hazel.  Mono  6,  476. In  England  they  often  poll 

a  sick  child  through  an  ash,  Athnm  '46,  Sept.  5,  no.  984.  They 
tie  the  tree  up  with  thick  string,  or  drive  nails  into  it.  Trees  so 
nailed  together  are  often  met  with  in  the  woods  :  one  was  found 
full  of  nails,  Hone's  Tablebk  2,  466 ;  conf.  the  Vienna  '  stock  am 
eisen,'  Ziska's  March,  p.  105.  If  you  have  the  toothache,  walk 
silently  into  a  wood  on  a  Thursday  morning,  take  a  nail  with  you, 
pick  your  teeth  with  it,  then  drive  it  into  a  tree,  Nilss.  4,  45. 
There  is  a  tree  near  Mansfeld  studded  all  over  with  nails,  DS. 
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no.  487.  In  England  a  child  that  has  the  hooping  cough  is 
drawn  three  times  through  an  opening  in  a  hawthorn  hedge. 
Ap&l&y  afflicted  with  a  skin-disease,  offers  a  Soma-sacrifice  to 
Indra,  who  in  token  of  gratitude  heals  her  by  drawing  her 
through  three  openings  in  his  car,  Weber's  Ind.  etud.  1, 118. 4,  8. 
p.  1172.]  When  a  headache  will  not  go^  they  vnnd  a  string 
three  times  round  the  man's  head,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  tree  as  a 
noose ;  if  a  bird  flies  through  it,  he  takes  the  headache  along 
with  him,  Temme's  Altmk  p.  83.  If  you  lay  a  child's  chemise, 
in  which  it  has  suffered  the  schwere  noth  (fit  of  epilepsy),  on  the 
crosS'WaySy  the  disease  will  pass  over  to  him  who  walks,  rides  or 
drives  that  way.  Medic,  maulaffe  167.  A  hatchet*wound  is  healed 
by  tying  up  the  tool  that  dealt  the  dint. 

Herre,  mit  Gotes  helfe 
wil  ich,  daz  reine  weife 
iuwer  kint  wol  generen  (keep  alive).     Diocl.  4504. 

Jaundice  can  be  transferred  to  the  lizard,  Mono  7,  609.  Sick 
men  are  wrapt  in  the  hide  of  a  newly  killed  sta^g,  Landulph.  in 
Muratori  4,  81.  Wilman's  Otto  3,  244.  A  sickly  child  is  swathed 
in  the  shin  of  a  newly  slaughtered  sheep  (in  Shamyl's  camp), 
AH  gem.  Ztg  '56,  p.  3323\  The  superimposition  of  warm  flesh 
occurs  in  a  witch-trial,  Schreib.  Taschenb.  5,  213. 

p.  1172.]  The  deer^strap  must  be  cut  off  the  live  animal, 
Ag^c.  Vom  hirscbe  p.m.  238-9 ;  conf.  '  man  sol  den  erheUriemen 
(lorum  nauseae)  sniden  dem  der  smacke  (sapor)  wil  verderben. 
Tit.  2621.  The  tooth  of  a  weasel  killed  in  a  particular  way  is 
picked  up  from  the  gpround  with  the  left  hand,  wrapt  in  the  hide 
of  a  newly  killed  lion  (or  maiden  hind),  and  laid  on  the  gouty 
feet,  Luc.  Philops.  7.  On  the  healing  virtue  of  a  chamois-bullet, 
doronicon,  see  Ettn.  Unw.  d.  180.  A  skin-inflammation  is  called 
wolf: 

Der  siechtuom  ist  des  Ersten  klein, 
und  kumt  den  herren  in  diu  bein, 
und  ist  geheizen  der  wolf     Ottok.  91^. 

p.  1173.]  Kl.  sehr.  2,  146.  Certain  worms  or  beetles  are 
recomm.  for  dog-madness.  'Maz-leide  buoz'inthe  note = cure 
for  queasiness   (meat-loathing).     There  is  a  health-giving  dish. 
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into  which  the  slaver  of  black  and  white  snakes  has  trickled«  Sazo 
Gr.  ed.  M.  p.  193-4.  Ein  iglich  tier  (every  beast)  daz  wurde 
gesunt^  der  im  gaebe  (if  one  gave  it)  hundes-bluot,  Renn.  19406 ; 
blood  heals  wounds^  Lane.  25397-428.  In  the  Engelhart  and 
Poor  Henry,  leprosy  is  cared  by  the  blood  of  innocent  babes ; 
'  man  swendet  dmosen  mit  nüechterner  speirJieln/  fasting  men's 
spittle.  Renn.  5884. 

p.  1173.]  A  yellow  bird  by  his  look  removes  jaundice;  it  is 
also  cured  by  drinking  out  of  a  waxen  goblet  with  a  raven-ducat 
lying  at  the  bottom,  Unw.  doct.  147.  Biting  is  good  for  a  bite: 
beiti  (mordax  aliquid)  vi«  bitsottum,  Seem.  27*».  The  huk  is 
healed  by  pot-hooks,  Lisch^s  Meckl.  jrb.  6,  191,  hip-gout  (?)  by 
gelding,  Greg.  Tur.  10,  15. 

p.  1175.]  To  the  M.  Latin  Ugamentum  answers  the  Gr. 
irapdpTfifjLa,  appendage,  Luc.  Philops.  8;  breviis  ac  ligcUurUf 
MB.  16,  241  (yr  1491);  obligatores,  Ducange  sub  v.  Pertz  3, 
100.  Were  wolfs  teeth  hung  on  people  like  the  foal's  tooth 
p.  658  n.  T 

Ob  ieman  wolle  tumben  spot 
und  einen  boesen  wolves  zan 
mit  ergerunge  henken  dran.     Pass.  3,  70. 
Ir  trnogt  (wore)  den  eiter-wolves  zan.     Parz.  255,  14. 

Daz  ich  minne,  ist  mir  niht  an-gebunden,  ez  ist  mir  an-gebom, 
MSH.  3,  233^.  Parentes  vero  ejus,  intelligentes  eum  diaboli 
immissione  turbari,  ut  mos  rusticorum  habet,  a  sortilegis  et  ariolis 
ligamenta  ei  et  potiones  deferebant,  Greg.  Tur.  Mirac.  S.  Mart.  1, 
26.  Accidentibus  ariolis  et  dicentibus,  eam  met-idiani  daemonii 
incursum  pati,  ligamina  herbarum  at  que  incantationum  verba 
proferebant  4,  36.  Ilia  de  sinu  licium  protulit  varii  colons  filis 
intortum,  cervicemque  vinzit  meum,  Petron.  c.  131.  Finn,  tyrä, 
prop,  testiculus,  then  '  globulus  magicus  nocivus,  instar  testicu- 
lorum,  hominibus  et  pecudibus  immitti  solitus.'  Fromm,  on  Herb, 
p.  230  quotes  :  imago  argentea,  per  incantationum  modes  multiqae 
artificii  virtnte  constructa,  quae  adversus  inoantationes  jam  factas 
est  valde  potissima. 

p.  1177.]  In  Arabic  a  conjurer  is  called  breather  on  the  hnot$, 
who  ties  the  nestel,  and  breathes  or  spits  on  it,  to  complete 
the  charm,  Rückert's  Hariri  1,  451.    Sura  113  of  Koran.    Flnoch 
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(a  carse)^  der  mine  wambe  besperret  (bars  up),  Mar.  158,  38.  The 
witch  throws  the  padlock  over  a  loving  pair  at  their  wedding,  to 
breed  hatred  betw.  them,  Bechst.  Thür.  sag.  3, 219.  People  choose 
the  same  day  for  being  bled.  Trist.  380,  3  [this  appar.  belongs 
to  1189  f].  A  lighted  wick  dipt  in  one^s  drink,  and  so  quenched, 
lessens  the  drinker's  enjoyment  of  love,  Maroell.  no.  94.    El. 

sehr.  2,  142. Labour  is  obstructed  by  nine  wUeh^knots  in  the 

hair,  '  the  kaims  (combs)  of  care,'  Minstrelsy  2,  400.  A  shaggy 
cap  is  good  for  women  in  child^bands  (-birth),  Herold  in  Oechsle's 
Bauemkr.  p.  85.  A  difficult  labour  is  lightened  by  making  two 
babies  of  wax;  or  are  they  merely  to  deceive  the  sorceress? 
DY.  1,  274-9.  A  man  clasps  his  hands  over  his  knees,  and  the 
labour  is  stopt ;  they  make  believe  it  is  over,  he  lets  go,  and  it 
goes  on  again,  Asb.  Huldr.  1,  20.  Belts  relieve  the  labour, 
Ossian,  Ahlw.  8,  486.  450 ;  \fk  tok  Hrani  belt^it,  ok  lagSi  urn  hana, 
ok  litlu  stSar  (soon  afiber)  varS  hun  Ifittari,  Fomm.  s.  4,  32. 

The  Lettish  Laima  spreads  the  sheet  under  those  in  labour ;  the 
zlotd  b&ba  watches  over  births,  Hanusch  837.  856.  lAprcßn^ 
ßoXoaiff,  Procop.  2,  576;  ai  Kvt&Kovaai  iwueaXeiaOe  rtfv  "Aprsfuv, 
a^mvcrOai  avYfvdfAtf^  on  Si,€/copi]0rfT€,  Sch.  on  Theocr.  2,  66. 
Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem,  serva  me  obsecro,  Ter.  Adelphi  iii.  4,  41. 

Swelh  wib  diu  driu  liet  (8  canticles)  hat, 

s6  sie  ze  keminäten  g&t  (takes  to  her  chamber), 

in  ir  zeswen  bevangen  (clasped  in  her  right), 

sie  Itdet  (will  suffer)  unlangen 

kumber  von  dem  sere, 

wand  in  unser  Fröwen  Sre 

g'nist  sie  (she'll  recover)  des  kindes  gnaedeclichen  .  .  . 

Swä  diu  buochel  driu  sint  behalten, 

diu  Maget  wil  der  walten  (Virgin  will  manage), 

daz  da  nehein  kint 

werde  krumb  noch  blint.     Wemher's  Maria  128-9. 

p.  1177.]  The  cure  for  poisoning  is  descr.  in  Megenberg  275^ 
27.  To  the  foot  of  one  bitten  by  an  adder  is  tied  a  stone  from  a 
virgin's  grave,  Luc.  Philops.  11. 

p.  1 179.]  '  Man  sol  genasdige  heilige  verre  in  vremden  landen 
suochen,'  MSH.  8,  45^  [Chaucer's  '  seeken  straunge  strondes,  to 
feme  halwes '] .     The  sick  are  healed  on  the  grave  of  the  pious 
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priest,  Perfcz  2,  82.  The  myth  of  the  herb  that  grows  up  to  the 
skirt  of  the  statue's  garment  is  also  in  Walth.  v.  Rh.  138,  21-58 
(p.  1191  mid.).  Relics  bring  lack,  Al.  Kaufmannes  Caesarias 
p.  28,  and  the  M.  Neth.  poem  of  Charles,  Hpt.  1,  104.  Miracles 
are  also  wrought  on  Pinters  grare,  Benart  29481. 

p.  1180.]  Coins  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  statue  which  had 
cured,  or  was  to  cure,  fever ;  silver  coins  were  stuck  on  its  loins 
with  waz^  Luc.  Philops.  20. 

Stabat  in  his  ingens  annoso  robore  quercus, 

una  nemus ;  vittae  mediam  memoresque  tabellae 

sertaque  eingebaut,  voti  argumenta  j^o^nf is.    Ov.  Met.  8,  743. 

A  woman  cured  of  toothache  thankfully  hangs  waxen  gums  on 
the  grave,  Pertz  10,  522;  a  man  whom  the  saint  has  delivered 
from  chains  hangs  up  a  chain,  ibid. ;  so  in  Cees.  Heisterb.  7,  29. 
Liberated  prisoners  hang  their  chains  on  the  trees  in  the 
goddess's  grove,  Pausan.  ii.  13,  8 ;  those  in  Ma.  on  the  saint's 
tomb,  St.  Louis  96,  2;  conf.  Scheible  6,  988-9.  997  and  RA.  674. 
'  My  mother  made  a  vow  that  she  would  hang  a  votive  tablet  in 
the  chapel  if  I  recovered  my  hearing,'  Brenner's  Life  1,  40. 
Hooks  to  which  diseased  cattle  had  been  tied,  also  crutches  after 
a  cure  were  left  lying  in  the  chapel,  Miillenh.  p.  105,  and  at 
healing  springs,  Ir.  march.  2,  78.  In  some  places  the  inscription 
may  still  be  read  :  '  hat  geholfen,'  hath  holpen,  M.  Koch's  Reise 
203.  A  waxen  house  is  vowed,  that  the  dwelling  house  may  not 
be  burnt  down^  St.  Louis  84,  19. 

p.  1182.]  To  OHG.  sierpo,  pestis,  lues,  corresp.  the  AS. 
steorfa.  The  schelm  I  explain  fr.  schwort,  GDS.  p.  235>6 :  der 
Schelme  gesluoc,  Hpt  5,  552 ;  der  schalm  sliieg  liberal,  LS.  2, 
314;  eh  dich  der  schelm  schlecht,  Garg.  102^;  der  seh.  schlägt, 
Mone's  Bad.  gesch.  1,  219 ;  schelmen-gruhey  'gasse,  -acker  1,  215 
seq.  Leopr.  75-6 ;  keib  und  schelm,  Mone's  Anz.  6,  467-8,  schelmig 

u.  hebig  8,  407. OHG.  suhtluomi,  pestilens,  corruptus,  Graff 

2,  212 ;  staramilo,  stramilo  6,  712.  Dint.  1,  279 ;  der  hrecheuy 
plague,^Panz.  Beitr.  1,  23 ;  dying  of  the  brechen,  H.  Sachs  3,  64^ 
(cholera  ?);  pisleht,  pestis,  Graff  6,  778  (  =  sieht,  clades,  Diut.  1, 
183) ;  der  gehe  tot  in  Pass.  316,  90  is  apoplexy ;  der  sdiwarze  tod 
Miillenh.  no.  329  ;  '  how  a  pestilence  could  thus  fall  fr.  the  stars, 
and  overrun  the  world/  Ph.  v.  Sittew.  Zauber-becher  p.  238; 
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die  pestelenz  atöszt  an,  Platter's  Life  66.  71-2. The   Serv. 

kratel  is  a  fabulous  disease  that  kills  iu  one  nighty  worse  than  the 
plague ;  the  dead  man  has  one  foot  shorten'  than  the  other^  hence 
the  name  (krdtak,  curt,  Suppl.  to  1160  end).  iToti^i;  is  a  personif. 
plagne  that  robs  mothers  of  their  children,  Pans.  i.  44,  7.  With 
Apollo  conf.  OSinn  in  Sasm.  5*:  fleygffi  08inn,  ok  i  folk  urn 
shaut  (shot).  The  Lettons  think  it  an  omen  of  pestilence,  if  the 
auskuts  shears  the  backs  of  the  sheep  in  the  night,  Bergm.  142. 

p.  1183.]  The  angel  that  smites  all  in  Ezek.  9  is  called  der 
slahende  engel,  Diemer  327-8.  2  Sam.  24,  16-7.  Deliverance 
from  the  plague  is  eflfected  by  a  snow-white  angel,  Greg.  Tar.  4,  5. 
Angels  and  devils  go  about  daring  the  plague,  Sommer  p.  55 ; 
der  sterbe  erbizet  (bites  to  death,  an  angel  with  drawn  sword), 
Griesh.  2,  28;  raging  death  rides  through  the  city  on  a  pale 
horse,  Jadas  1,  327  ;  in  times  of  pestilence,  Hel  (m.)  rides  about 
on  a  three-legged  horse,  butchering  men,  Mütlenh.  p.  244 ;  ich 
hör  aach  das  menlin  kam,  pestilenz,  es  fahet  an  (begins),  Keisersb. 
Om.  24.1 

p.  1184.]  The  black  death  rises  e^a  a,  black  fog,  Miillenh.  no. 
329 ;  the  plague  comes  in  sight  as  a  blue  mist,  Somm.  p.  73,  as 
a  cloud,  a  viper,  Villemarq.  Bard.  bret.  120.  The  plague,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fog,  winds  into  a  wasps'  hole,  and  gets  plugged  in, 
Kulpa  in  D'Elv.  110;  she  comes  in  at  the  window,  a  black  shape^ 
passes  into  a  bored  hole,  and  is  pegged  in,  Kehrein's  Nassau  54. 
^oißo^  äKepa^Kofiri^  TsxiVfiov   veipeXTjy  äirepvKet,   Lac.   Alex.   36. 

N.  Marc.  Cap.  30. The  plague  proceeds  from  the  throats  of 

pursued  wolves,  Forcell.  sub  v.  Hirpi.  Et  nata  fertur  pestilentia 
in  Babylonia,  ubi  de  templo  Apollinis,  ex  arcula  aurea,  quam 
miles  forte  inciderat,  spiritas  pestilens  evasit,  atqae  iade  Parthos 
orbemqae  implesse,  Capitolinus  in  Yero  8.  With  the  plague  that 
is  conjured  into  a  lime-tree,  agrees  the  spider  that  is  banged  in 
and  let  out  again,  which  also  runs  about  the  country  as  a  sterbet, 
GotthelPs  Erzähl.  1,  84. 

p.  1189.]  The  Great  Plagae  is  called  pestis^ara,  Welsh  y  fad 
felen,  San  Marte's  Arthur-s.  29.  323.  With  the  leg.  of  Elliant 
conf.  Volksmarch.  aas  Bret.  p.  185 — 8.     Souvestre  206-7.     On 

1  Domut  Thiedericif  Thietm.  Merseb.  4,  21 ;  * AffpcovoD  wupyoi,  rd0of ,  Procop.  B. 
Goth.  2,  22 ;  turri$  Cretcentii  or  Dietricha-haut  in  the  leg.  of  Grescentia  and  the 
Two  Dietrichs.  In  Wackem.  Lb.  990,  Dltterich  bauds  the  Engtl-borg ;  it  is  called 
Sarsen-burg  in  Myst.  1,  103. 
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the  Lith.  Oiltine,  see  N.  Preuss.  prov.  bl.  8,  471-2.  German 
plagae-stories  may  be  seen  in  Woeste's  Volks-überL  44,  Panz. 
Beitr.  1,  29  and  Wolfs  Ztschr.  2,  83.  The  pest-frau  is  dreMcd  in 
white,  Beider  no.  431.  The  plague  creeps,  crawls  in  the  dark, 
Schmidt's  Westerw.  id.  89.  The  Swed.  Plagae-boy  reminds  of 
the  girl  who  in  Denmark  indicates  deaths  to  the  kindred  with 
a  txDig^  Molb.  Hist,  tidskr.  4,  121 ;  three  plagae-women  walk 
through  the  town  with  scythes.     The  plague^maiden  appears  in 

wet  garments  and  with  a  little  red  dog,  BuDge's  Arch.  6,  88. 

When  pestilence  rises  out  of  Mit-othin's  grave,  the  body  is  dug 
up  and  hedged  in  with  stakes,  Saxo  6r.  ed.  Müll.  43  (Sappl.  to 
609).  The  abating  of  plagues  by  burying  in  a  hUl  occnrs  in 
Sagebibl.  3,  288.  The  cou/s-death,  an  enormous  bull,  approaches 
like  the  plague,  MüUenh.  no.  328.  In  time  of  plague,  the  first 
liead  of  cattle  that  falls  is  buried  with  a  young  shoot  or  a  willow 
planted  in  its  mouth,  Superst.  I,  838.  Mullenh.  no.  327 ;  or  a 
bull  is  buried  alive,  Panzer  2,  180,  a  calf  or  cow  sacrificed  (pp. 
608.  1142).  At  Beutelsbach  near  Stuttgart,  an  old  woman 
during  a  cattle  plague  advised  that  the  hummel  (parish-bull) 
should  be  buried  alive  :  wreathed  in  flowers  they  led  him  in  state 
to  a  deep  pit ;  three  times  the  mighty  beast  broke  his  way  oat, 
but  the  third  time  he  choked.      Hence   the  Beutelsbacher  are 

named  Hummelbacher. The  plague  flies  at  people's  necks  as  a 

butterfly, ///cr/ö,  Woeste's  Volks-überl.  44-5.  The  Kuga,  like 
Berhta,  can't  bear  to  see  the  dishes  not  washed  up.  A  strange 
bird  sings  from  the  tree  :  *  Eat  pimpernel,  and  you'll  all  be  well ! ' 
Herrlein's  Spessart  217.  Rochholz  2, 390-1 ;  somewhat  differently 
ia  Schöppner  no.  962.  Leoprechting  101.  Bader  no.  270. 
Panzer  2,  161.     Schön werth  2,  380.     8,  21. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVII. 

HERBS  AND   STONES. 

p.  1190.]  Ace.  to  Galen  (De  fac.  simpl.  6,  792-3)  a  Greek, 
Pamphilus,  about  the  time  of  Claudius,  wrote  of  herbs  in  alpha- 
betic order,  collecting  their  names  and  the  superstitions  about 
their  virtues  in  sacrifices  and  incantations.  Were  the  book 
extant,  it   would    be  valuable    for    mythology    and    language. 
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Possibly  the  names  of  plants  interpolated  in  MSS.  of  Dioscorides 
are  oat  of  Pamphilos. 

1.  Hbbbs. 

p.  1191.]  Kein  dine  hftt  Af  der  erden  an  kreften  also  riehen 
hört  (of  powers  so  rich  a  store)  so  steine,  kriuter  unde  wort,  Troj. 
10860;  steine,  kr&t  sint  an  tagenden  riche,  wort  wil  ich  darobe 
(above  them)  an  kreften  prison,  MS.  1,  12*";  qaae  carmine  sanet 
et  herbia,  Ov.  Met.  10,  397.  Würzen  kraft  a.  aller  steine  meister- 
Schaft,  MS.  1,  195*;  umrze  des  waldes  u.  erze  (ores)  des  goldes  u. 
ellia  abgründe,  din  sint  dir  Herre  künde,  MS.  2,  230;  der  steine 
kraft,  der  würze  wAz,  Wh.  2,  14.  What  is  the  distinction  betw. 
ÄrrtU  and  wvrz  ?  Ein  hriit,  des  vmrze  (whose  aroma;  er  wanden 
helfen  jach  (asserted),  Parz.  516,  24,  conf.  516,  27  :  er  gruobse, 
i.e.  the  würz  (  =  warzel,  root).  Krant  is  picked,  wurzel  dug  out; 
flowers  too  are  picked  (Walth.  39,  16.     Hpt  7,  320)  or  gathered 

(Walth.  39,  1).    Also :  crüt  lesen,  Lane.  29301 . Ein  edel  krut, 

Hpt  4,  521 ;  unedel  blnot  (ignoble  blood)  7, 321  (p.  1195);  durch 
sine  edel  ez  (daz  krfit)  tragen.  Warn.  1944;  tugeni-frühtic  krintel, 
MS.  1,  88* ;  ich  brich  euch  edle  kreuter.  Mono  6,  460 ;  <^dp/MiKov 
iaffXov,  Od.  10,  287.  292;  ein  edles  kraut  patientia  samt  dem 
kreutlein  benevolentia,  die  gaben  also  süszen  räch,  das  es  mein 
herz  n.  sei  durchkruch.  Healing  herbs  are  '  herbes  demanieres,' 
Ren.  19257-69;  surdae,  hoc  est  ignobiles  herbae,  Pliny  22,  2,  not 

showy,  e.g.  grass. Heil-wurz  is  fetched  from  an  inaccessihU 

mountain  by  the  wild  merwoman,  Hpt  5,  8  (Snppl.  to  1192  mid.), 
as  dictamnns  is  by  Venus  from  Ida,  Aen.  12, 412.  The  Idaean  bed 
of  flowers  is  also  in  Petron.  127;  the  Homeric  veoBfiXia^i  irolri<; 
is  in  Hesiod  too,  Theog.  576 ;  a  woodland  bed  [of  flowers  ?]  is 
Erek's  and  Enid's  bette-wdt  (-curtain),  Er.  p.  216.  Yuk  1,  no. 
224;  mit  rösen  was  ich  nmbestact,  Tragemund.  Where  the 
maiden  stood  in  the  garden,  bloom  the  fairest  flowers,  Rhesa 
dainos  296 ;  die  boume  begunden  krachen,  die  rösen  sere  lachen, 
Ges.  Abent.  1,  464.  Another  planta  e  capite  statuae  nascens 
is  in  Athenasus  5,  497.  Liebrecht's  G^rvas.  124.  Gesta  Rom. 
K.  138.  Moss  growing  in  a  deatVs  head  is  supposed  to  have 
magic  power.  There  is  a  superstition  about  peas  sown  inside  a 
skuU. 

p.  1192.]     Plants  are  dear  to   God;    He   called  them  forth. 
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Whether  to  pick  beaatifal  flowers,  or  dur  Oot  stdn  Ian  (for  God's 
love  let  them  stand)  ?  Hpt  4,  500.  The  marrabiam  indeed  is 
goteS'Vergeten,  gotis-v.,  gotz-vergessen,  Mono  4,  240-8.  8,  493. 
407;  gotis'Vergeszene,  Sammerl.  57,  51.  Oe&v  aypcMirt^,  tv 
Kpovo^  Koriawetpe'    Olaacns,  having  foand  and  eaten  it,  becomes 

immortal,  Athen,  3,  83-4. Alfia  il/oecti?  (blood  of  Ares),  nardns 

montana,  Dioscor.  1,  8,  liliam  3,  106;  alfia  ^Epfiov,  verbena  4, 
60;  alßia  AOtjvä^;  chamaepitys  3,  165;  atßia  'HpaxXiov^,  crocus 
1,  25,  centaurium  minas  3,  7 ;  atfia  rirdvov,  rabns  4,  37.  So : 
70V0?  'HpaKXeov^,  myrtns  silv.  4,  144,  ellebomm  alb.  4,  148; 
76V09  'Epßiou,  anetham  3,  60,  bnphthalmns  3,  146 ;  701/09  ^p»o9, 
polygonum  4,  4  (is  70V09  here  semen,  or  as  the  Lat.  version  has  it, 
genitura?).  The  flower  Ata^  first  springs  up  after  the  hero's 
death,  Paus.  i.  35,  3.  Plants  often  originate  from  drops  of  blood 
(p.  827),  as  the  flower  on  Sempach  field  shoots  up  where  Leopold 
has  fallen,  Reber's  Hemmerlin  p.  240.  The  poison-plant  a/coviror 
grows  out  of  Cerberus's  drivel  (Ov.  Met.  7,  416.  Serv.  ad  Vii^. 
Geo.  2, 152),  as  the  herb  trachonte  does  from  dragon's  blood,  Parz. 

483,  6. ApiaroKoxia  (cormp.  into  Osterluzei)  has  reference  to 

ÜlpT6fii9  Xo^eia,  and  is  given  to  women  in  childbed.  Herba 
Chironis  alsing,  Mone's  Quellen  289*;  herba  S,  Petri,  ibid.  The 
Pol.  Dziewanna  is  both  Diana  and  verbascum  thapsas;  Boh. 
divizna  (wonder-fiower)  is  oar  himmelbrand  (Suppl.  to  1196). 
Baldrs  bra  stands  on  a  par  with  supercilium  Veneris,  Diosc.  4, 
113  Bxid  jtingfratien  aug -braune  (virgin's  eyebrow),  achillea  mille- 
folium, Nemnich;  conf.  wild-fräulein-kraut,  achillea  moschata. 
Staid.  2,  451.  AS.  Sätor-laÖe  (p.  247).  TFberw-Äruid,  angelica  ? 
Coremans  53.     Visumarus,  son  of  summer,  of  the  sun  f  (Sappl. 

to  1212  end). The  centaury  was  first  pointed   out   by    the 

centaur  dm  on;  a  herb  is  named  achillea,  bee.  discovered  by 
Chiron's  pupil  Achilles,  Venus  culls  dictamnns  on  Ida  for  her 
wounded  Aeneas,  Aen.  12,  412.  The  fjL&ikv  plucked  out  by 
Hermes  is,  ace.  to  Dioscor.  3,  46-7,  rata  silvestris  and  leaooium 
silvestre.  An  augel  in  a  dream  reveals  the  sowthistle  (p.  1208) ; 
the  wounded  Albert  is  shown  the  remedial  herb  in  a  dream, 
Felsenb.  1,  232-4;  an  angel  tells  of  a  remedy  in  a  dream,  Engelh. 
5437  seq.  One  herb  the  Mother  of  Ood  has  covered  with  her 
cloak,  Klose's  Breslau  p.  102 ;  the  empereriz  having  fallen  asleep 
on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  Mary  appears  and  bids  her  pull  up  tiie  kerb 
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that  grows  under  her  head,  Mfon  N.  rec.  2,  71-3.  Maerl.  2,  226. 
Wackem.  Lb.  995,  29.  Fran  Babehilt  digs  up  and  grates  herb» 
for  woands,  Ecken-1.  173 — 6.  The  memiaid  urges  the  use  of 
mngwort,  the  vila  of  odoliÄn  (pp.  1208.  1212).  The  vila  gathers 
herbs  (bere  bilye)  for  Marko,  Vuk  2,  218  (ed.  '45). 

p.  1194.]  In  the  leg.  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  a  snake  brings 
the  herb  tbat  reanimates  the  dead,  ApoUod.  Bibl.  3,  3 ;  conf. 
KM.'  3,  26.  A  weasel  in  the  wood  culls  the  red  flower  that 
qaickens,  Marie  1,  474.  Birds  pick  herbs,  and  teach  their  uses 
to  man,  e.g.  the  spring- wurzel  (p.  973).  A  raven  comes  flying 
with  the  wound-healing  leaf.  Vols,  saga  c.  8.  If  a  swallow* s  chick 
grows  blind,  she  fetches  a  herb,  lays  it  on,  and  restores  the  sight; 
hence  the  herb's  name  of  chelidonium,  celandine,  Dioscor.  2,  211. 
6DS.  204;  and  Megenberg  tells  the  same  tale  of  schelUwurz 
(celandine).^  Harts  shew  the  hart- wort  (hirsch-wurz,  -heil), 
Megenb.  398,  22—25.  With  Norweg.  l^^yri-hialm  (Tiwes-helm) 
coincides  "Apeo^  Kvvfj,  Babr.  68,  4.  Does  0H6.  wat-umrz,  Grafif 
1,  768  stand  for  Watin-wurz  ? 

p.  1195.]  Mary  has  the  most  herbs  named  after  her,  see 
Fries's  Udfl.  1,  87.  Similar  to  the  wine  Liehfrauen»milch  is 
!dif>poSiTf)^  ydXa,  Aristoph.  in  a  lost  play  p.  m.  154*;  17809  ye 
iriveiv  olvo^  Aif>poS,  yd\a,  Athen.  10,  4445«  Marien-^milch  how- 
ever is  polypodium  vulg.,  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  drops  of 
milk  that  Mary  scattered  over  the  land,  F.  Magnus.  361  note ; 
conf.  the  Span,  leclie  de  los  viejos,  leche  de  Maria = wine.  Marien 
bett'Stroh  is  Eogl.   lady's  bedstraw,  lady  in   the  straw.   Honeys 

Yrbk814. Frua^mänteli,  malva  rotundifolia,  Wolfs  Zts.  2,  54. 

Vrowen-hdr,  Minnen-hdr,  capillus  Veneris,  Mono  4,  241 ;  conf. 
Venus's  eyebrow  (Suppl.  to  1192  mid,).  Nemnich  sub  w. 
cypripedium,  adiantum.  Maiden-thräne,  -tear,  resembles  '*Hpa^ 
Bdfcpvov,  verbena,  Diosc.  4,  60.  Labrum,  lavacrum,  concha  Vene- 
ris =dipsacus  sitibundus,  bee.  it  gathers  dewdrops.  Margarethen- 
schöckla,  -shoe,  put  in  a  box,  becomes  a  black  worm. 

^  A  field-flower,  enphrasia  or  myosotis,  is  called  augen-troit  (eye's  oomfort), 
Nethl.  oglien-troott ;  also  augen-dienst  (Blumentrost,  a  family  name  at  Mülhausen) ; 
eonf.  *  den  ich  in  mlnen  ougen  gerne  bürge/  Wolfr.  8,  4 ;  ze  sumere  die  ougen 
trösten  schoene  wise  (fair  meads  enchant  the  eye) ;  lovely  ladies  were  df^aXßup 
d\y7iS6v€s^  eye-smarts.  Daeges  eage,  primula  yeris  [?],  M.  Engl,  daies  eyghe, 
daisy,  Alex.  7611.  Clover  too  is  called  ougen  brehendCy  but  Engl,  eye-bright  is 
euphrasia.  loh  tuon  dir  in  den  oogen  wol,  Winsbekin  4,  4 ;  er  ist  mir  in  den 
ougen  niht  ein  dorn,  MS.  1,  16*^.  2,  98*;  ob  ez  ir  etelfchen  taete  in  den  ougen  w@, 
MS.  1,  68^  QDS.  209 ;  oonL  friedeUa  ouga,  Mone  8,  405.  Hpt.  6,  382. 
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p.  1195.]  Flowers  are  picked  and  presented  to  ladies^  Hpt  7, 
320.  Some  herbs  engender  strife,  esp.  among  women :  ononis 
spinosa,  weiber^hrieg^  women's  war,  Lat.  altercam ;  Senr.  hihfe  od 
omraze,  herbs  of  hate,  that  makes  friends  fall  oat.  Yak  1,  305  (ed. 
'24).  Boh.  bily  is  one  particalar  plant,  tnssilago.  Herbs  were 
broken  off  with  the  pommel  of  a  sword.  Lane.  12013,  picked  with 
the  left  hand,  bare-footed  (see  selago) .  They  are  gathered  ace. 
to  days  of  the  week:  on  Snnday  solsequinm,  Monday  lanaria, 
Tnesd.  verbena,  Wednesd.  mercarialis,  Tharsd.  barba  Jo  vis,  Frid. 
capillns  Veneris,  Satnrd.  crowfoot  (?  p.  247).  Superst  H,  cap. 
31.2. 

p.  1196.]  Pliny  26.  5,  14  calls  condurdum  herba  solstitialis, 
flore  rabro,  qaae  e  coUo  saspensa  strumas  comprimit ;  conf.  Plant. 
Pseudol.  i.  1,  4:  quasi  solstitialui  herba  paulisper  fui,  repente 

exortus  sum,  repentino  occidi. Herba  BrUannica  is  called  in 

Diosc.  1,  120  Skißio^f  oi  Si  ßperawucrj,  in  4,  2  ßperawiidi  fj 
ßerroviteii,  conf.  Diefenb.  Celt.  3,  112.  Cannegrieter  de  Briten- 
burgo.  Hag.  Com.  1734.  Abr.  Munting  de  vera  herba  Brit. 
Arnst.  1698.  C.  SprengePs  Diosc.  2,  571.  GDS.  679.  An 
OHO.  gl.  of  the  12th  cent,  has  'herba  Brit.,  himeUbratU^'  Mone 
8,  95;  perh.  'Mmi&rafufa  =  maurella'  in  Graff  3,  309  stands  for 
himilbranda.  BiimmeUhrand,  -/(erze  =  yerba8cam  thapsus,  white 
mallein,  Schm.  2,  196;  and  hilde-brand,  verb,  nigrum,  2,  178. 
Himmelbrand,  brenn^kraut,  feld-kerze,  unholden*kerze=7erb. 
thapsus,  says  Höfer  2,  52  ;  unholden^hraut,  Boh.  divizna,  Jongm. 
1,371«  (Suppl.  to  1192  mid.).  Instead  of  '  hcewen-hyffele,  bri- 
tannica,'  Moneys  Quellen  320^  has  the  forms  haswenrhyldele,  hawen- 
ydele ;    may  hylde,   hilde   be  akin   to   helde,   heolode    (hidingi 

hidden)  ? Tonnoire,    fleur   du   tonnerre,    coquelioot,    poppy, 

Grandg^nage's  Voc.  26;  donner-bart  (-beard)  is  sedum  tele- 
phium.  A  fungus  Irov  in  Thrace  grew  during  thunder^  Athen. 
1,  288;  subdued  thunder  generates  mushrooms,  Meghad&ta,  p.  4. 

On  lotus  see  Klemm  1,  112-3 ;  lotus  caerulea,  Bopp's  61.  39^ 
46.  Sprengel's  Diosc.  2,  622;  white  and  blue  lotus,  Fries's 
Udfl.  1,  107. 

p.  1199.].  Mir  wart  ein  krftt  tn  min  hafü,  Ls.  1,  211;  does 
that  mean  '  stole  in  unperceived  ^  ?  conf.  if>v  iv  xeipt,  Passow  2, 
1042.  Si  sluoc  daz  krftt  mir  üz  der  hant,  Ls.  1,  218.  Of  the 
aster  atticus,   Dioscorides  5,   118   says:  ^pov  Si  avaipeßh  rj 
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api<rr€pa  ;^6i/>l  rot)  aXyovvro^,  in  the  patient's  left  hand.  Of  the 
bark  of  the  wild  figtree,  Pliny  23.  7,  64  :  caprifico  quoque  medi- 
cinae  unins  miraculam  additur,  carticem  ejus  impubescentem  puer 
impubis  si  defracto  ramo  detrahat  dentibuSf  medallam  ipsam 
adalligatam  ante  solu  ortum  prohibere  strumas.  Three  roses  are 
picked  off  in  five  pichsy  Amgb.  48**  (conf.  wishing  for  3  roses 
on  one  stalky  two  roses  on  one  branchy  Uhl.  Yolksl.  pp.  23.  116. 
Reusch  no.   12.     Meinert's  Kuhl.  95 ;  oflfering  3  roses,  Uhl.  p. 

257-8).- A  Swed.  account  of  digging  up  the  rönn  (rowan)  in 

Djb.  '45,  63.  Am  abend  soltu  sie  (the  vervain)  umJereissen  mit 
Silber  u.  mit  golde  u.  mit  siden  (silk),  Mone  6,  474.  When  the 
root  is  pulled  out,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  com,  to  propitiate 
the  earth  (Suppl.  to  1241).  The  plant  is  plucked  suddenly^  and 
covered  with  the  hand  (Suppl.  to  1214) :  du  solt  ez  (the  shoot) 
&z  der  erden  geziehen  vil  lihte.  En.  2806  and  2820 — 5,  where 
Virgil  has  no  shoot  to  be  pulled  up,  but  a  branch  to  be  torn  oS. 
La  sainte  herbe  qu'a  son  chief  trueve  .  .  ,  tot  en  orant  Verbe  a 
coillie,  M6on  N.  rec.  2,  73. 

p.  1202.]  The  grasses  growing  through  a  sieve  remind  one  of 
the  words  *ßurh  aern  in-wyxf*  (p.  1244).  It  is  curious  too, 
that  an  elder  should  be  considered  curative  when  it  grows  in  a 
hollow  willow-tree  out  of  seeds  that  thrushes  had  swallowed, 
Ettn.  Unw.  d.  161-2.  There  are  herbs,  the  sight  of  which  allays 
hanger :  esuriesque  sitis  mm  reparabitur  herbis,  Ecbas.  592. 

p.  1204.]  The  mightiest  of  magic  roots  is  mandrake :  abollena 
alrun,  Sumerl.  54,  37.  How  to  pull  it  out  is  also  descr.  in 
Oeuvres  de  Rutebeuf  1,  474:  Ceste  dame  herbe  (conf.  la  more 
des  herbes,  artemisia,  Suppl.  to  1212  beg.),  il  ne  la  trest  ne  giex 
(Jew)  ne  paiens  ne  Sarrazins  ne  crestiens,  aios  la  trest  une  beste 
muß,  et  tantost  come  ele  est  traite,  si  covieni  morir  cele  beste.  In 
like  manner  the  root  Baaras  is  pulled  up  by  means  of  a  dog, 
Joseph.  7,  25.  Armenian  '  manrakor  or  hshtak,  a  man-like  root, 
is  pulled  out  by  a  [dog  7]  to  which  it  is  tied ;  in  coming  out  it 
m^ans  in  a  human  voice/  Artemius  of  Vagarshapat,  transl.  by 

Busse  (Halle  '21)  p.  106. Mandragora  g^ows  in  Paradise, 

where  the  elefant  goes  to  look  for  it,  Karajan.  MavSpayopa^, 
Ilvdayopa^  ävdp<av6fAOp(l>ov,  ^Pe^pMOi  p^Xa  Kay(va,  Diosc.  4,  76. 
The  alraun  is  carved  out  of  a  root  (p.  51 3n.).  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  250. 
Un  vergier  a  li  peres  Floire,  u  plant^s  est  li  mandegloire,  Flore 
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244.  Mandragora  tvalm,  Mone  8,  95;  von  senfte  der  alrftnen 
wart  mich  slafen,  Frauenl.  6^  26 ;  inro  ßjLavSpayopa  icaBev^&p, 
Lac.  Timon  2  (ed.  Bip.  1,  331 — 3)  ;  iK  /lavhpetyopou  xeidcuBeiy, 

Luc.  Demosth.  enc.  36. On  the  alrune  in  Franenlob's  Minne- 

leich  15,  2,  EttmüUer  says  p.  286 :  'they  seem  to  have  believed 
that  mandrakes  facilitated  birth.'  This  is  confirmed  by  Adam 
Lonicems  in  his  Krenterbach  (1582)  bl.  106*.  'Alraun  rinden 
dienet  zu  aagen-arzneyen.  Dieser  rinden  drey  heller  gewicht 
schwer,  iiir  der  frawen  gemächt  (women's  chamber)  gehalten, 
bringet  ihnen  ihre  zeit,  treibet  auss  die  todte  geburt.'  Alrunen 
heizit  er  virbem  (he  is  said  to  have  about  him) :  swenne  er  wil, 
sd  ist  er  ein  kindeltn,  swenne  er  wil,  so  mac  er  alt  sin.  Cod.  Pal. 
361,  12^  'He  must  keep  an  araunl  by  him,  that  tells  him  all 
he  wants  to  know,'  H.  Jörgel  20,  3.  The  mandragora  is  put  into 
a  white  dress,  and  served  twice  a  day  with  food  and  drink,  Spinnr. 
evangel.  Tuesday  2 ;  conf.  the  tale  of  the  gallows  mannikin, 
Simpl.  3,  811. 

p.  1204.1  OSinn  sticks  the  thorn  into  Brynhild's  garment 
only,  and  throws  her  into  a  sleep  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  276).  In  Tirol 
the  schlaf-kunz  is  called  schlaf-putze,  Zingerle  552.  'Hermannus 
dictus  Slepe-rose/  Hamb.  lib.  actor.  127,  6  (circ.  1270).  The 
hawthorn  is  sentis  canina,  lignea  canis,  Athen.  1,  271.  Breton 
gars  spern,  thorn-bush,  in  the  story  of  a  fair  maiden.  Nilsson  6, 
4.5  maintains  that  on  ba/rrows  of  the  bronze  age  a  hawthorn  was 
planted  and  held  sacred;  and  the  same  among  Celts  (Kl.  sehr.  2, 
254.  279). 

p.  1207.]  Mistletoe  grows  on  the  hazel,  lime,  birch,  fir,  willow, 
and  esp.  oak,  Dyb.  Buna  2,  16.  AS.  dc-mistel,  viscum  quer- 
neum.  Mistila,  a  woman's  name,  Mone  5,  492.  Trad.  Fuld.  1, 
130.  Schannat  445.  Many  places  named  after  it:  Mistlegau 
near  Baireuth;  Mistelouwa,  Mistlau,  near  Crailsheim,  Stalin  1, 
599;  Mistelbach,  Frauend.  272,  18.  Ealtenb.  Pantaid.  184^ 
ad  Misteleberge,  Lacomblet  (yr.  1054)  no.  189;  Mistelveld, 
Lang's  Reg.  2,  397  (yr  1248).  3,  55  (yr  1255).  Bamb.  calend. 
p.  142;  Mispilswalde,  Lindenbl.  p.  24;  Misterhult  i  Smaland, 
Dybeck   '45,   80.      A  sword   belonging   to    Seming^  is   called 

Mistilteinn  in  Hervarars.      (Fornald.     sog.   1,  416). Mistü- 

tuscus  (1.  viscus),  Hpt  5,  326.  364.     In  some  parts  of  Germany 
they  call  mistletoe  henster,  hinster,     Walloon  hamustai,  hamu- 
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jftaine,  Grandgagnage  1,  270  and  lienistai,  hinistrai^  kinster^ 
canister,  Grandg.  Yoc.  23-4.  Engl.  iniBseÜoe,  misletoe^  Hone's 
Daybk  1,  1637-8.     And  maren-tacke  is   misletoe,  bristly  plant 

(p.  1247, 1.  11). Nilsson  would  trace  all  the  Scand.  mistletoe 

coitus  to  the  Draidic,  Dybeck  '45,  79.  80.  Ein  mistlein  pater- 
no8ter,'MB.  18,  547  (yr.  1469);  mischtlin paternoster,  mispel  and 
aieli-misilin  paternoster ,  Roland's  Handlungs-b.  yrs  1445-6-7. 
(Pref.  viii.)  Mistletoe  must  be  cut  on  a  Midsummer-nigMe  eve, 
when  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  sign  of  their  power  (conjunction?), 
Dyb.  '44,  p.  22.  For  the  oak  mistletoe  to  have  any  power,  it 
mast  be  shot  o£f  the  tree,  or  knocked  down  with  stones,  Dyb.  '45, 
p.  80.     In  Virgil's  descr.  of  the  sacred  bough,  Aen.  vi., 

137.  aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus, 

141.  auricomos  quam  quis  decerpserit  Arhore  fetus, 

144.  aureus,  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo, 

187.  et  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus, 

this  aureus  fetus  is  merely  compared  to  (not  ident.  with)  the 
croceus  fetus  of  the  mistletoe;  conf.  Athen.  3, 455-7.  An  oak  with 
a  gulden  boagh  occurs  in  a  Lett*  song,  Büttner  no.  2723.  Armor 
huelvar,  afl.  heller;  WeL  uehelawg,  uchel/a,  uchelfar,  uchelfel, 
JtoUiach,  Jones  p.  391^.  Lett,  ohsa  wehja  /rlohta,  oak-mistletoe, 
from  ohsols,  oak,  sjid xlohta,  broom,  plume;  wehja /lohta  is  a  plant 
of  which  brooms  are  made.  Does  wehja  mean  holy  ?  conf. 
wehja  wannags  (Suppl.  to  675).  Serv.  lepak,  viscum  album, 
also  mela,  of  which  Vuk  p.  394  says :  If  a  mistletoe  be  found  on 
a  hazel,  there  lies  under  that  hazel  a  snake  with  a  gem  on  his 
head,  or  another  treasure  by  the  side  of  it. 

p.  1208.]  Welsh  gwlydd  usu.  means  mild,  tender,  gwiolydd 
is  violet.  Valerian  is  in  Finn,  ruttoyuuri,  plagne-wort ;  another 
Boh.  name  is  kozljk.  A  rare  word  for  valerian  is  tennemarch, 
Nemnich.  Mono  8,  140*.  Hpt  6,  331.  Worthy  of  note  is  the 
Swed.  tale  about  the  mooring  of  Tivebark  and  Vendelsrot,  Dyb. 
'45,  p.  50.  The  Serv.  name  odolidn  resembles  a  Polish  name  of 
a  plant»  dotgga,  for  dot^ka  means  upper  hand ;  conf.  Vuk's  Gloss. 
sub.  V.  odumiljen.  Odilienus  is  a  man's  name,  Thietmar  4,  37 ; 
so  is  Boh.  Odolen  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  393).  Nardus  is  fragrant,  esp. 
the  Indica ;  nardus  Celtica  is  saliunco.  NdpSo^  irumfct)  iroXvrifAO^, 
John  12,  3  is  in  Goth,  nardus  pistikeins  filu-galaubs. 
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p.  1208.]  Acc.  to  Martin's  Relig.  d.  Gaules,  Belinuntia  comes 
fr.  Belenus  (Diefenb.  Celt.  1,  20a.  Zeuss  p.  34),  and  is  a  herba 
ApoUinaris ;  Apollo  is  said  to  have  found  it,  Forcell.  sub  t. 
Russ.  belena,  Pol.  bielun,  Boh.  bleu,  bljn,  Hung,  belendfa.  Engl. 
henbane,  gallinae  mors. 

p.  1208.]  On  eberwurz,  see  Beuss's  Walafr.  Strab.  Hortolas 
p.  66.  Great  power  is  attrib.  to  the  carlina,  Dyb.  '45,  p.  72. 
Another  thistle  is  in  Sweden  called  julUborste,  ibid.,  reminding 
us  of  the  boar  Oullin-burM  and  of  eberwurz.  As  Charles's 
arrow  &lls  on  the  sow-thistle,  so  does  Cupid's  on  a  flower  to 
which  it  imparts  miraculous  power,  love-in-idleness,  Mids.  N. 
Dr.  2,  2  ;  and  other  healing  herbs  are  revealed  in  dreams.  In 
another  dream  a  grey  smith  appears  to  the  same  king  Karel, 
and  with  his  pincers  pulls  nails  out  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hpt 
1,  103. 

p.  1209.]  An  AS.  Herbal  says  of  Betonica :  ]>eos  wyrt,  ^ 
man  beUmicam  nemne'S,  heo  bi'S  cenned  on  maedum  and  on 
claenum  d&nlandum  and  on  gefrilSedum  slowum.  seo  deah 
gehwaeSer  ge  )?ae8  mannes  sawle  ge  his  lichoman  (benefits  soul 
and  body),  hio  hyne  scyldeiS  wi'S  (shields  him  against)  unhyruni 
niht-gengum  and  wi'S  egeslicum  genkfum  and  9wefnum,  seo 
wyrt  byS  swySe  h&liga,  and  )>us  \ti  hi  scealt  niman  on  Agnstes 
möntSe  bütan  iserne  (without  iron),  etc.  MHG.  b<ii6nie  (rhy. 
Saxönie),  Tit.  1947:  betoene  (rhy.  schoene),  Hatzl.  163,  86. 
Kiarpov  ^Pmßiaioi  oiferrovticffv  KoXovtri,  Piosc.  4,  1. 

Verbena  is  akin  to  veru  and  Yirbius,  says  Schwenck  pp.  489. 
491 ;  it  stands  for  herbena,  says  Bergk.  It  is  sacred,  and  there- 
fore called  iepoßordvff  and  herba  pura,  qua  ooronabantur  bella 
indicturi,  Pliny  22.  2,  8.  25.  9,  59.  Wolfg.  Goethe's  Dissert, 
p.  30-1.  It  is  called  nrepiarepetov,  bee.  pigeons  like  to  sit  by  it; 
also/erran'tt,  Diosc.  4,  60:  fi  a-iSffpin^  4,  33-4-5.  OHG.  Ucama, 
isentna,  Graff  3,  864.  1,  491 ;  wincletia  4,  555.  Sumerl.  24,  9 ; 
isenarre^  Sumerl.  40,  54;  iserenbart  66,  40.  MHG.  isenhart, 
Mone's  Anz.  4,  250  and  Quellen  309*.  Eisen-hraiU,  as  we  still 
call  it,  is  thrown  into  St.  John's  fire  (p.  618) ;  conf.  *Liay  aside 
the  Johnswort  and  the  t?en?am,*  Whitelaw  p.  112.  Nethl.  &«•- 
hrM,  Swed.  jem-ort,  Dan.  jam-urt.  There  was  a  spell  for  dig- 
ging  up  vein;ain,  Mone  6,  474.  AS.  cesc-wyrt,  Hpt.  5,  204; 
ceac'jjrote,  Lye  sub  v.     GDS.  124. 
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p.  1209.]  Madelger  ist  ain  gat  erat  wartz.  swer  si  grabn  wil, 
der  grab  si  an  Sant  Johans  tag  ze  san-benden  (solstice)  an  dem 
abent^  and  beswer  si  also  dri-stand  (adjare  it  3  times  thus) :  '  Ich 
beswer  dich,  Madelger,  Ain  wurtz  so  her,  Ich  manen  dich  des 
gehaiz  den  dir  Sant  Pettrus  gehiez,  Do  er  sinen  stab  dri^stund 
durch  dich  stiez,  Der  dich  usgr&b  Und  dich  haim  trftg :  Wen  er  mit 
dir  nmb-faaht  (whom  he  with  thee  begirds),  ez  sy  fraw  oder  man. 
Der  mag  ez  in  lieb  oder  in  minn  nimer  gelaan.  In  Götz  namen, 
Amen/  wihe  si  mit  andern  crntern.  Kräater-heilkande  (jr 
1400)  in  the  Giessen  Papierhs.  no.  992,  bl.  143. 

p.  1211.]  Fern,  bracken.  Gr.  irrepK  fr.  its  feathery  foliage.* 
Lat.  filix,  It.  felce,  Sp.  helecho,  Fr.  fougere.  Filix  herba,  palmes 
Mercurii  (SuppL  to  159) ;  filicina,  filix  minata,  AS.  eofor-feam, 
Celt,  ratis,  Wel.  rhedyn,  Bret,  roden,  Ir.  raith,  raithneach,  Gbel. 
raineach  (conf.  reinefano),  Pott  2,  102.  Adelang's  Mithr.  2,  68 
from  Marcell.  c.  25  (Kl.  sehr.  2,  123).  Finn,  sana-yalka  (word* 
foot),  Esth.  sona-yalg,  Böcler's  Abergl.  gebr.  d.  Esten  144. 
Lith.  bit'krhle  (bee's  chair)  =  tanacetam  volg.,  Nesselm.  226» 
331.  Serv.  pouratish,  tansy,  tanacetam  crisp  am  (fr.  po* 
vratlti,  to  tarn  back  ?  ON.  burkni,  filix,  polypodinm,  Swed. 
broken,  Vesterb.  fraken,  Dan.  bregne.  Again,  ON.  einstapi, 
Jonsson's  Oldn.  ordboc,  Norw.  einstabbe,  einstape,  Aasen  79**. 
Nemnich  sab  v.  pteris.  Swed,  orwi6tt»fce.— Den  wilden  varra 
treten,  Parz.  444,  7.  458,  17 ;  latentis  odiii  filix  excrevit,  Dietmar 
in  Pertz  5,  736 ;  filex  iniqaitatis  exaruit  5,  742.  Fernseed  makes 
invisible.  Wolf's  Ztschr.  2,  30  :  we  have  the  receipt  of  femseed, 
we  walk  invisible,  1  Henry  IV.  2,  1 ;  Swed.  osynlighets  gras. 
As  femseed  in  Conrad  is  thrown  to  the  shad  (schaid-visch, 
Beheim  281,  28),  so  bagloss,  which  is  said  to  blind  all  animals 
born  blind,  is  scattered  to  fishes,  Rudi.  12,  13.  1\  28.  32—48. 
After  walking  naked  to  the  cross-roads  and  spreading  oat  a 

pockethandkerchief,  one  expects  femseed,  Zehn  ehen  235. On 

Christmas  night,  high  and  low  used  to  walk  in  the  femseed ; 
there  you  might  wish  for  anything  in  the  world,  the  devil  had  to 
bring  it.  The  Wend,  volksl.  2,  271*  makes  it  blossom  at  Mid- 
summer noon  :  get  hold  of  the  blossom,  and  all  the  treasures  of 

*  So,  from  the  SIav.  par-Ui,  to  flj,  perö,  wing,  feather,  Hehn  derives  not  only  the 
rednpl.  Slay,  and  Lith.  fa-part,  pa-prat,  bnt  the  Tent,  /am  and  even  the  Celt,  ratit 
which  stands  (more  Oeltioo)  for  pratis.    Hehn's  Plants  and  Anim.  p.  484. — Tbamsl. 
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•earth  lie  open  before  you.  Conf.  the  Sloven,  riddle  :  ^  kay  tgvete 
brez  tsveta  ?  '  what  blossoms  without  blossom  ?  Anew.  praproL 
In  Tirol,  if  you  step  on  an  irr^vmrz,  you  immed.  find  yourself 
plunged  in  a  bog  or  a  carrion-pit.  A  story  of  the  irr^hraut  m 
Stöber^s  Neujahrstollen  32-3 ;  conf.  Lett,  songs  in  Büttner  nos. 
1593.  1912. 

p.  1212.]  ArtemUia,  Fr.  armoise,  0.  Fr.  ermoize,  is  called  in 
Champagne  marrebore  or  marreborc  (marrubium?),  which  is  supp. 
to  mean  la  mere  des  herbes  (Butebeuf  1,  257),  as  in  fact  arte- 
misia  is  called  herbarum  mater  in  Macer.  Rutebeufs  Dit 
-de  Terberie  1,  257  makes  ermoize  the  first  of  healing  herbs :  Les 
fames  sen  ceignent  le  soir  de  la  S.  Jehan,  et  en  font  chapiaux 
seur  lor  chiez,  et  dient  que  goute  ne  avertinz  ne  les  puet  panre 
n'en  chiez,  n'en  braz,  n'en  pie,  n'en  main ;  mais  je  me  merveil 
quant  les  testes  ne  lor  brisent,  et  que  li  cors  ne  rompent  parmi, 

tant  a  Perbe  de  vertu  en  soi. The  Germ,  word  for  it  occurs  as 

A  man's  name  Peybos  (yr  1330),  Bamberger  verein  10,  107,  and 
Beypoz  (yrs  1346-57)  10,  129.  136-8.  U5.  Even  Schannat  no. 
348  has  the  name  Beboz  (see  El.  sehr.  2,  899.  Dronke's  Trad. 
Fuld.  420);  and  *  beypo88=hTtemesm*  in  Vocab.  Theutoo. 
(Nuremb.  1482)  d.  7«.  At  last,  in  Vocab.  ex  quo  Eltuil  1469, 
^  a,ttüLmesidk=byifuy88/  and  also  '  incus  =  eyn  anfusse,^  the /in  both 
being  appar.  Mid.  Bhenish.*  *  Bismolten,  artemisia,  est  nomen 
herbe,  volgariter  byfus  in  ander  sprach  bock,'  Voc.  incip.  Teuton. 
^Bibe8  ist  ain  crut :  wer  fer  welle  gaun,  der  soll  es  tragen,  so  wirt 
er  nit  müd  sere  uf  dem  weg,  der  tuf el  mag  im  och  nit  geschaden ; 
und  wo  es  in  dem  hus  lit,  es  vertribt  den  zober,'  Heilmittelbuch 
of  1400  in  the  Giess.  hs.  no.  992,  bl.  128^  'Artemisia,  beyfuss, 
^onnenwendel/  J.  Serranus's  Diet.  Latino-Germ.  (Numb.  1539) 
66^;  '  in  dem  bifu8*  Monoms  Anz.  '34,  337.  Superstitions  about 
it,  Panz.  Beitr.  1,  249.  *  St  John's  coals  (touchstones)  are  found 
fr.  noon  to  vespers  of  John's  day  under  thebeyfuss;  alias  non 

inveninntur  per  annum,'  Mono  7,  425. ^Artemisia  is  zimber, 

zimbira  in  Hattemer  3,  597*;  hergotUholzel  in  Nemnich  p.  466. 
AS.  tagant€8  Ae{(2e= artemisia  (tragantes,  for  TpctjaxavSal), 
Mone's  Quell.  320»  (conf.  p.  1216  n.).  OHG.  8tapa'KmrZy  stabe^w., 
abrotonum,  Graff  1, 1052.    SumerL  60,  2;  our  stabwurz,  southem- 

*  The  oorraption  of  blböz  into  *  our  meaningless  beifoss  *  is  a  fair  example  of 
Folk-etymology :  the  herb  is  good  for  the  pedestrian's /«€t.~TBAH8ii. 
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wood.  OS.  staf'Wurt,  dictamnam,  dittany,  Diut.  2,  192.  Arte- 
misia is  btiggila  in  Hattemer  1,  314^^  and  Mone  8^  400;  bugel 
6,  220 ;  bugge  8,  405 ;  huggul^  Voc.  opt.  p.  51* ;  <f>aal  Se  iv  to«? 
ohoLTToplai^  fjLtl  iraparpißea-Oai  rov^  ßovß&va^,  a^vov  pdßSov  v 
T^9  dpT€ßiLala^  Kparovfiivf)^  (groin  not  galled  if  one  carry  a 
switch  of  agnus  castas  or  artemisia),  Diosc.  2,  212.  Gallic  irovifi, 
Dacian  foi/oerriy  (conf.  ?<wo-ti;/),  girdle),  6DS.  208.  Diefenb.  Celt. 
1,  172.  Jr.  mugardy  AS.  mucg-tvyrt,  GDS.  708.  Boh.  cemo^byl, 
Pol.  czarnO'byl,  Slov&n.  zhernob  (black  herb)  ;  Serv.  bozhye  drutze, 
God's  little  tree. 

To  Gothic  names  of  plants,  add  vigadeinö,  rplßoXo^  (Snppl. 
to  1215).  On  eqnisetam,  see  Pott's  Comm.  2,  27.  OHG.  grert" 
sine,  nymphaea,  potentilla,  clavus  Veneris,  Graff  4,  333 ;  MHG. 
grensine,  Moneys  Anz.  4,  244-6.  In  a  Stockholm  MS.  we  find  the 
spell :  TJnse  \eve  vrowe  gink  sik  to  damme,  se  sochte  grensink 
den  langen,  do  se  en  vant,  do  stunt  he  un  bevede.  se  sprak : 
'  summe  den  soten  Jesum  Grist,  wat  crudes  du  bist  ? '  '  Junk- 
frowe,  ik  hete  grensink,  ik  bin  das  weldigeste  kint,  ik  kan  den 
kettel  kolen,  ik  kan  alle  dink  vorsonen,  ik  kan  den  unschuldigen 
man  van  den  galgen  laten  gan  ;  de  mi  bespreke  nn  ineges  dages 
up  broke,  dem  were  God  holt  und  alle  mannen  kunne  un  golt 
sulven.'  in  den  namen  des  Yaders  un  des  Sons,  etc.  Is  grensine 
f r.  grans,  prora,  bee.  it  grows  in  front  of  your  boat  ? 

Glover,  trifolium,  Dan.  klever,  Germ,  klee:  nübblättlets  klee 
(p.  1079  mid.).  Esp.  significant  is  the  four-leaved  (p.  1137  end): 
klewer  veer,  Müllenh.  pp.  410.  557 ;  clover  cinquefoil,  Bret,  march. 
89.  93 ;  to  send  trefoil  and  wine.  Arch.  v.  Unterfranken  iv.  3, 
169.  Glover  is  called  himmeUkraui  in  Bavaria:  schön  blüefs 
himeUkraut,  Schm.  2,  196,  conf.  himeUbliie,  reAnhow,  himeUbrand, 
mullein  (Suppl.  to  1196);  hergotts-brot  (-bread),  head  of  clover 
blossom,  Schm.  2,  231,  conf.  brosam-kraut,  Superst.  I,  369; 
Gotis-ampher  (-sorrel),  allelaja,  Sumerl.  54,  35.  Icel.  smari, 
ti-ifol.  album;  Jutl.  smäre.  ON.  qveisu^gras,  trifol.  fibrinum, 
good  for  colic  and  hysterica  passio  (Suppl.  to  1159  beg.).  Swed. 
cäpling :  superstit.  of  the  fyr-väpL,  fem-vapL,  Dybeck  '48, 
p.  22.  Gall,  visumarus,  Diefenb.  1,  46  (Suppl.  to  1192  mid. 
Kl.  sehr.  2,  156.  171).  Ir.  shamrock,  in  O'Brien  seamrog  (Kl. 
sehr.  2,  156),  GDS.  302.  Welsh  meillionen,  Armor,  melchen, 
melchon.     Clover  used  in  Persian  sacrifices,  Herod.  I,  132. 
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p.  1213.]  Oar  gunder-männlein,  gundeUrebe,  is  a  tiny  bine 
flower,  whereas  OHG.  gunde-^eba =ekcer,  maple;  gunderebe,  acer, 
balsamita,  Mone  7,  600.  In  a  charm:  ^guntreben  ger  (maple 
shoot  1),  I  toss  thee  np  to  the  clouds/  Mone  6,  468. 

p.  1213.]  Morsns  diaboli,  devilsbit,  see  Dybeck  '45, 52.  AS. 
ragu  (ragwort)  is  glossed  by  'mosicum,  mossiclum,'  perh. 
mosylicum ;  otherw.  raga  is  robigo.  Lye  has  also  '  Cnstes 
maeles  raga,  Christi  cracis  mosicam,  herba  contra  ephialten 
Valens.'     Schubert  p.  197  :  ragwurz,  orchis. 

Sery.  stidak  (shamefaced),  caucalis  grandiflora  :  it  has  a  white 
blossom,  with  a  little  red  in  the  middle.  This  red,  they  say,  was 
greater  once,  but  grew  less  every  day,  as  modesty  died  out  among 
men,  Vuk  sub  v. 

Holder  (wolf  s-claw  f ),  when  eaten,  causes  vomiting  or  purging, 
ace.  as  it  was  shelled  over  or  under  one,  Judas  1,  169.  Lycopo- 
dium  complanatum,  ON.  jafni,  Dan.  joA^ne,  Swed.  jemna,  Vesterb. 
J  o/mm,  ' 

p.  1214.]  A  plant  of  universal  healing  power  is  hetUaller'toeU, 
agrimonia,  Mone  8,  103;  allsr  frowen  lieil,  MS.  2,  48»;  giu>tes 
viannes  heil,  Hpt.  2,  179.  Lisch's  Meckl.  jrb.  7,  230 ;  conf.  the 
ointment  marines  heil,  Iw.  3452.  Er.  7230. 

p.  1214.]  Darant  seems  a  corrup.  of  andor,  andom  (hore- 
hound) :  trail  your  shirt  in  blue  tharand,  N.Pr.  prov.  bl.  8,  229. 
Oothl.  tarald,  äggling,  ett  gras  for  hvilket  trollen  tros  sky,  Almqv. 
464».  Hold  up  thy  skirt,  that  thou  graze  not  the  white  orand  ! 
M.  Neth.  orant,  Mone  6,  448.     Hoist,  galer  orant,  MüUenh.  no. 

425. '  A  herb  that  says.  Be  woUgemut,    (of   good   cheer) ! ' 

Hoffm.  G^sellschaftsl.  136;  die  braune  wolgemut,  Ambras.  lied, 
p.  212.  Pol.  dobry  mysli,  good  thoughts.  The  plant  must  be 
plucked  hastily,  and  hidden :  ififunreo»^  rbv  opiyavov  iv  XV^ 
KevOei,  Athen.  1,  262 ;  opt^avov  ßkeireiv,  look  sour,  as  though 
you  had  bitten  marjoram. 

Porst,  porse  is  strewn  under  the  table,  to  sharpen  a  guest's 
appetite,  Fries's  Udfl.  pp.  109.  110 ;  conf.  borsa,  myrtns,  Graff 
3,  215. 

p.  1214.]  OHG.  hart'houwi  (-hay)  must,  I  think,  be  the 
harten-aue  which  the  girl '  murkles '  to  find  out  if  her  lover  loves 
her,  Firmen.  2,  234.  Fiedler's  Dessauer  volksr.  98.  In  Sweden 
this  hypericam  perforatum  has  to  be  one  of  the  nine  sorts  of 
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fiovoera  that  make  the  Midsum.  nosegay ;  the  picking  of  it  is 
descr.  in  Rana  '44,  p.  22-3 :  yon  lay  it  ander  yonr  pillow,  and 
notice  what  yoa  dream.  Again,  that  plant  with  St-John's- 
blood  sap  (Müllenh.  p.  222)  is  the  liart-hea,  Schub,  p.m.  184. 
Schütze's  Holst,  id.  1,  117-8. 

OH6.  reinfano,  Graff  3,  521,  Swed.  renfane,  tansy,  seems  to 
be  sacred  to  elves,  Fries's  Udfl.  1,  109;  it  helps  in  di£Scalt 
childbirth.  Does  the  name  denote  a  plant  that  grows  on  boun- 
daries [rain  =  strip  of  grass  left  betw.  hedgeless  cornfields]  f 
conf.  rein-farti,  Kl.  sehr.  2,  44. 

p.  1214.]  Was  widertan  orig.  widar*dono,  formed  like  »If- 
)?ona  ?  yet  it  is  wederiam  in  Sumerl.  55,  49.  The  country-mouse 
in  Bollenhagen,  when  visited  by  the  town-mouse,  lays  down  a 
bundle  of  widderthan,  that  gleams  like  a  red  poppy.  Widerthon- 
moos  (-moss)  is  polytrichum  commune,  Schub,  p.m.  210,  other- 
wise called  golden  frauen-haa/r  (conf.  the  holy  wood-moss  of  the 
Samogitians,  and  the  special  gods  for  it,  Lasicz  47).  Friscb 
calls  widerthon  a  lunaria ;  the  osmunda  lunaria  is  named  ankehr^ 
kraut  (sweep  to-),  and  is  supp.  to  give  cows  good  milk : 

Griisz  dich  Gott,  anJcehr-kraut  I 
ich  brock  dich  ab,  u.  trag  dich  nach  haus ; 
wirf  bei  meinem  kuhel  (lay  flesh  on  my  cow)   finger- 
dick  auf.  Höfer  1,  36. 

p.  1215.]  Weg'Wise  =  solaeqxi\\im  in  Albr.  v.  Halb.  129**; 
wege-weis  =^  cichoTixim  intybus,  Nemnich;  conf.  AS,  for^tredde^ 
our  wege- tritt.  D4  wfinic  wege^riches  stuont,  Parz.  180,  7; 
other  names  are  weg-luge  (Staid.  2,  439)  from  'luogen,'  and 
'  Hdnslein  heVm  weg '  (or  is  it  '  hduslein  bei  dem  weg,'  as  in 
Fischart's  Onomast.  221  ?).  Serv.  bokvitza,  plantago,  fr.  bok» 
side;  Boh.  cekanka,  fr.  cekati«  wait  [Buss,  poputnik,  podorozhnik, 
fr.  ptiti,  dor6ga=way].— Dicitur  quod  tres  rami  corrigiolas 
(wegetritt)  coUectae  in  nomine  Trinitatis  et  cum  oratione  domi- 
nica,  suspensi  in  panno  lineo,  maculam  oculi  sine  dubio  tollunt, 
Mone  7,  424.  Das  edle  kraut  weg-warte  macht  guten  äugen- 
schein,  Ambras,  lied.  p.  18 ;  item  es  spricht  alwärtus,  die  wegwart- 
wurtzeln  soltu  niecht  essen,  so  magstu  nit  wund  werden  von 
hauen  noch  von  stechen,  Giess.  papier-hs.  no.  1029  (conf.  p.  1244). 
'Advocati   consueverunt    se  munire  sambuco    et  plantagine  ut 
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▼incant  in  cansis  *  is  Bohemian^  like  that  aboat  the  child's  canl 
(p.  874ii.).  The  above  names  remind  us  of  Goth.  vigadein6= 
tribolus  (Suppl.  to  1212  mid.),  as  the  Gr.  ßdro^  is  perhaps  from 
ßaivoa,  and  the  Lat.  sentis  akin  to  Goth,  sinj^s,  via ;  yet  conf.  EL 
sehr.  5,  451  seq.     GDS.  211. 

p.  1215.]  Of  the  hek  an  ON.  riddle  says  :  '  höfiSi  sinu  viisar  ä 
helvegn,  en  f5tnm  til  solar  sn^r/  his  head  points  to  hell,  his  feet 
to  heaven ;  to  which  HeiSrekr  answers  *  höfaS  veit  i  Hlo^Synjar 
skaut,  en  blö«  i  lopt/  Fornald.  s.  1,  469  (conf.  the  ßoXßol  in 
Aristoph.  Clouds  187 — 193).  Sa/ra-lauk  sid^a,  boiling  wound- 
l^ks,  means  forging  swords  1,  468.  With  the  leek  men  divine, 
Dyb.  '45,  p.  61 ;  it  drives  evil  spirits  away,  Fries's  Udfl.  1,  109. 
House^leeJc,  sempervivum  tectorum,  Swed.  tak-lök,  wards  off 
misfortune  1,.  110.  '  Radix  allii  victorialis'  is  neun-hömmlere  in 
Staid.  2,  236 ;  in  Nemnich  neun-hemmerlein,  siebenr-hemmerlein. 
OHG.  surio,  9urro,  m.,  cepa,  porrum,  Graff  6,  273. 

p.  1215.]  The  rowan  or  rönn  (Dyb.  '45,  62-3)  is  called  wild 
ash,  mountain  ash,  vogelbeer-baum,  sperber-baum,  AS.  wiee, 
Plattd.  hvieke,  Wolfs  Ztschr.  2,  85.  Men  like  a  staff  made  of 
pilber^baum,  sorbus  aucuparia,  Possart's  Estl.  163.  Finn,  pihlava, 
sorbus,  is  planted  in  holy  places  :  pihlayat  pyhille  maille,  Kalev. 
24,  71.  94.     Renvall  sub  v. 

p.  1216.]  Hab'mich4ieb  and  wol-gemut  (Suppl.  to  1214)  are 
herbs  of  which  wreaths  were  twined,  Hatzl.  15^;  'ein  krenzlin 
von  wolgemuot  ist  für  sendez  trüren  guot,'  good  for  love-sick- 
ness 162-3. 

p.  1216.]  A  wort,  that  the  mermaid  dug  on  the  mount  that 
might  not  be  touched,  makes  whoever  eats  it  understand  the 
wild  beast,  fowl  and  fish,  Hpt.  5,  8.  9.  A  herb  accidentally  picked 
opens  to  him  that  carries  it  the  thought  and  speech  of  others,  Ls. 
1,  211-8.  Herb  chervil  blinds  or  gives  double  sight,  Garg.  148*. 
Ges.  Abent.  2,  267.  Whoever  carries  herb  assidiose  in  his  hand, 
commands  spirits.  Tit.  6047.  When  the  dew  falls  in  May  on 
the  herb  parbodibisele,  one  may  harden  gold  in  it.  Tit.  3698-9. 
Cattle  are  made  to  eat  three  blooming  flowers,  the  blue  among 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  led  astray  into  the  mountains.     Hpt  4,  505. 

p.  1216  n.]  AS.  (Blf''J}ona  is  expl.  by  J^ona  or  pone,  palmes, 
pampinus,  conf.  OHG.  upar^dono,  sudarium ;  is  alb^dono  then  a 
cloth  spread  by  the  elves?     If  aölf-)?one  be  fem.  and  =OHG. 
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alb-dona^  dona  must  be  pampinas  (oar  dohne^  springe  or  noose), 
coil,  tendril^  and  so  alfranke  (p.  448),  Hpt  5,  182.  AS.  helde 
is  sometimes  ambrosia.  Is  hwatend  (iris  Illyrica)  equivalent  to 
soothsaying  flower  ?  for  Iris  is  at  once  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  rainbow,  and  a  plant  which  the  Slavs  call  Perunica;  thunder- 
flower.  Finn,  wuohen  miekka,  caprae  ensis,  is  also  iris,  sword- 
lily. Other   notable   herb-names   in   AS.    are:    Oxan-slippa, 

primula  veris,  E.  oxlip,  cowslip,  Dan.  oxe-driv,  ko-driv,  Swed» 
oxe4ägg.  Hundes/red,  centauria.  Eofor-ßrote,  apri  guttur,  scilla. 
Lust-mdce,  ros  solis,  Nemnich  drosera.   Staid.  1,  336  egelkraat» 

Modere,  venerea.   Moneys   Quell.  320**;    Lye  has  mäddere, 

rabia,  E.  madder;  Barnes  sub  v.  madders,  mathers,  anthemis, 
cotula.  Meiere,  febrif uga,  Sumerl.  56,  58 ;  and  melissa,  meiere 
57,  59  (Suppl.  to  1244).  Muiiere,  muiierne,  caltha.  Staid.  2, 
226;  Finn,  maiara,  mattara;  Hus  gun  mhaihair  gun  athair/ 
flower  without  mother  or  father :  *  a  plant  resembling  flax,  which 
grows  in  springs,'  Armstr.  368**. Weoffo-bend,  cyclamen  con- 
volvulus, E.  woodbind,  wiihe-bind,  M.  Neth.  wede-winde,  Maerl.  3, 
205  ;  conf.  weendungel :  *  ik  kenne  dat  kruud,  sede  de  duvel,  do 
hs^didiQ  \iQ  weendungel  freten,'  Brem.  wtb.  5,218   (AS.  ^unj,  pL 

ßungas,  aconitum,  helloborus). Mage&e,  magoSfe,  buphthalmus; 

conf.  *  hay -maiden,  a  wild  flower  of  the  mint  tribe,'  Barnes. 
Biacon-weed,  chenopodium,  goose-foot,  Barnes.  Oloden,  caltha; 
also  gladene,  gloedene,  Boffen,  lolium ;  conf.  beres-boto,  zizania, 
meres'poio,  Graff  3,  81.  LeloSre,  lapathum.  Oearewe,  mille- 
folium, yarrow,  OHG.  garewä.  Mihel-ferding,  -fyrding,  a 
wound-healing  plant,  from  ferd,  fyrd  =  army,  war?  BroSer-wyri, 
herba  quaedam  strictum  pectus  et  tussim  sanans.  Lye.  Hals-wyri, 
narcissus,  from  hdlsian  to  make  whole  ? 

Peculiar  OHG.  names:  olsenich^  Moneys  Quell.  285^;  olsnic, 
baldimonia,  herba  thuris,  Sumerl.  55,  11.  57,  26.  Ducange  sub 
V.  ramesdra,  Graff  2,  512.  Striph,  siripha,  Graff  6,  751.  Eri^ 
galld,  AS.  eorff-gealle,  centaurea  major,  cornflower.  Hrosse-huf, 
Graff  4,  1180.  Add  the  plant-names  in  the  Wiesbaden  glosses, 
Hpt  6,  323. 

Names  still  in  use:  brändli,  satyrium  nigrum,  Staid.  1,  216, 
small,  but  scented;  it  is  the  Bomance  waldser,  valser,  Moneys 
Anz.  ^39,  391  (gerbrändli?),  conf.  wald-meisierlein,  asperula 
odorata,  M.  Neth.  waUmesier,  Mone  6,  448.     Herba  mairis  silvae. 
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Wallach,  mama  padnra,  wood-mother,  wood-wife,  Schott  207. 
MannS'kraff,  geam  urbannm,  Hess.  Ztschr.  4,  81.  Tag  und 
nacht  4,  94.  Sumerl.  58,  29;  Ssk.  dies  et  nox  in  one  word, 
Bopp's  61.  27**;  Pol.  dzien  i  noc,  melampyram  nemorosam,  Linde 
1,  595\  PariunnUkraui,  stachys  alpina,  Hess.  Zta.  4,  84.  Braut- 
iretie,   erica,   acqatres   a  red  tinge,   Wächter  p.    18;  braut  im 

haar,  Sommer's  Sag.  p.  61. Berufo-kraut,  anthyllis  rulneraria, 

Somm.  p.  61 ;  vemifiti'lcraut,  maidenhair,  Schm.  2,  587 ;  conf. 
beschrei'kr.  (p.  1195).  Eisen-breche,  sferra-cavallo  (p.  974),  E. 
moonwort,  lanaria.  Hone's  Yrbk  1551.  Maus-ohrlein,  moase-ear, 
herba  clavomm,  nailwort,  makes  horses  willing  to  be  shod 
1550.  £a7i^  =  teafels-zwim,  clematis,  Vilmar  in  Hess.  Zts.  4,  94. 
Druten^mehl,  hexen-mehl,  semen  lycopodii,  is  sprinkled  over  sore 
babies.  Wind-hexe,  rolling  flax,  a  steppe  weed,  Ross,  perekati- 
pole  (roll  over  field),  whose  balls  drift  like  thistledown,  Kohl's 
S.  Russia  2,  113-4. 

2.  Stones. 

p.  1218.]  Rare  stones  are  called  '  steine,  die  kein  gebirge  nie 
getmoc,  noch  din  erde  brfthte  fur,'  Troj.  kr.  2954.  They  are 
known  to  Jews  :  it  is  a  Jew  that  can  tell  Alexander  what  stone 
it  is,  Alex.  7075  ;  that  master  of  stone-lore,  Evax  of  Arabia,  Lanz. 
8531.  Boundary 'St ones y  drev-heiirn^steine  are  pounded  to  powder, 
and  drunk  as  medicine.  Ph.  Dieffenb.  Wander.  2,  73.  Other 
healing  stones  are  ment.  in  Lohengr.  str.  652,  defensive  helmet- 
stones  in  Aspremont  20.  40-1.  A  stone  that  tells  yon  everything, 
Norske  folke»ev.  1,  188;  a  stone  taken  in  the  mouth  g^ves  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  Otnit  Ettm.  3,  32—25.  Rhön  126; 
another,  put  in  the  month,  enables  you  to  travel  over  water,  H. 
Sachs  i.  3,  291*.  Simplic.  5,  12  p.  548-9;  and  there  was  a  stone 
that  made  you  fly,  Ges.  Abent.  3,  212-7.  The  stone  of  fear  keeps 
you  from  being  frightened  :  '  he  hung  a  schreck-stein  on  him, 
Pol.  maulaffe  298. 

Quattuor  in  cunctis  sunt  insita  mythica  gemmis, 
durities,  virtus,  splendorque,  colorque  pereünis 

Gotfr.  Viterb.  p.m.  367\ 

Rings,  finger-rings  derive  all  their  virtue  from  the  stones  set  in 
them.     A  vingerlin  that  repels  magic,  and  makes  you  aware  of 
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it^  Lane.  21451  seq.;  one  that  makes  invisible  (p.  871).     So  a 
girdle  with  a  precious  stone  in  it  makes  whole,  Bit.  7050 — 55. 

The  arphanus,  wanting  in  Megenberg,  is  ment.  by  Lessing  8, 
175-6.  Similar  to  the  orphan  is  the  stone  claugestian  on  the 
helmet.  Roth.  4947  seq.  paer  se  beorhta  bedg  brogden  wundrum 
eorciianstdnum  e&digra  gehwftm  hUfaff  of  er  liedfde;  heäfelan  lixalS 
t^rymme  bij^eahte,  Cod.  Exon.  238;  his  eagan  ont^nde,  bälge 
heafdes  gimmas  180,  7;  is  seo,  eaggebyrd  (oculus  Phoenicis) 
»tane  gelicast,  gladam  gimme  219,  3.  Hyaena  bestia  cujus  pu- 
pillas  lapideae  sunt,  61.  ker.  146.  Diut.  1,  239;  and  Beinhartes 
eyes  are  supp.  to  be  carbuncles,  Beinh.  916  seq.  One  stone  is 
oculns  felis,  oculus  mundi,  bellocchio,  Nemnich  2,  747-8. 
Precious  stones  take  the  place  of  eyes,  Martene's  Thes.  anecd. 
4,  6  (Wachsmuth's  Sitten-gesch.  2,  258)  :  in  the  sculptured  skull 
of  St  Servatius,  stones  blaze  instead  of  eyes.  Swed.  ögna-sten, 
ögon  sten,  eye-stone,  means  the  pupil ;  Dan.  öie-steen,  ON.  au^c^ 
steinn ;  and  Alexander's  stone,  which  outweighs  pure  gold,  but 
rises  in  the  scale  when  covered  with  a  feather  and  a  Utile  earth, 
is  an  eye-stone,  Lampr.  Alex.  p.  140 — 3;  see  SchlegePs  Mus. 
4,  131-2-3.  Gervinus  1,  549  (ed.  3).  Pupus,  Koprf  o(f>0a\fiov, 
Ducange  sub  ▼.  It  is  Oriental  too  to  say  '  girl  of  the  eye ' ;  yet 
also  'mannikin  of  the  eye/  Gesenius,  Pref.  xliv.  (ed.  2).  GDS. 
127. 

p.  1218  n.]  Scythis  succinum  (amber)  sacrium  (not  satriura), 
Pliny  37.  2,  40;  ubicunque  quinta  argenti  portio  inest  (auro), 
electrum  vocatur  33.  4.  23.  PiUnt-goU,  electrum.  Gl.  Sletst.  39, 
391.  Amber  is  in  Buss.  yantdrX,  Lith.  gentdras,  gintdras,  Lett. 
dzinters,  zihters,  conf.  OHG.  sintar= scoria,  GDS.  233;  Esth. 
merre^Tciwi,  sea-stone,  Finn,  meri-kivi.  On  the  confusion  of 
amber  with  pearl,  see  both  Schott  in  Berl.  acad.  Abh.  '42,  p. 
361  and  H.  Müller's  Griechenth.  43.  Pol.  bursztyn,  Boh. 
agsteyn,  ahsten,     M.Neth.  tammertynsten,  succinus. 

p.  1219.]  The  pearl:  ON.  gimr,  m.,  gemma,  Saem.  134**,  also 
giin^steinn ;  AS.  gim,  gim-stän.  With  MHG.  mer-griez,  conf. 
'  daz  griezende  mer/  Fragm.  45®.  The  diamond  was  taken  to  be 
crystallized  water  :  'a  little  frozen  wässerli,'  Anshelm  2,  21 ;  fon 
diu  wirt  daz  is  da  zi  (thereby  turns  the  ice  into)  christallan  sA 
herta,  so  man  daz  fiur  dar-uber  mach6t,  unzi  diu  christalla  irgluot, 
Merigarto  5,  25;  conf.  isine  steina,  ice-stones,  O.  i.  1,  70  and 
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'  crystal  made  of  ice/  Diez's  Leb.  d.  troub.  159.  165.  On  the 
Ssk.  marakata,  seeBopp's  Gl.  255-9.  266;  chandra-karta,  gemma 
fabalosa^  quae  radiis  lunae  congelatis  nasci  creditor  118\ 

p.  1221.]  The  Xvyyovpiov  is  also  named  by  Dioscor.  2,  100. 
Of  a  stag's  tears  or  eyes  comes  a  stone.  The  dragon's  head  con- 
tains a  diamond,  Bosquet  205-6.  The  toad-stone,  which  occurs 
e.g.  in  WolPs  Deut.  sag.  p.  496,  is  likewise  in  Neth.  padde- 
sten,  Boh.  zhahye  kamen,  O,  Fr.  cra'paudine,  Boquef.  sub  v. ;  the 

French  still  say  of  diamonds,  '  il  y  a  erapaud.' There  is  a 

serpent's  egg,  which  'ad  victorias  litium  et  regum  aditus  mire 
laodatur,'  Pliny  29.  3,  12.  One  Segerus  has  a  'gemma  diversi 
coloris,  victoriosos  efficiens  qui  ea  utuntur,'  Caas.  Heisterb.  4,  10. 
Sige-stein,  Eracl.  p.  214.  Hahn's  Strieker  p.  49 ;  seghe-sten, 
Eein.  5420 ;  sige-ring,  Hpt  3,  42 ;  hiiet  dich  vor  (beware  of)  alter 
wibe  gemein,  die  künnen  blasen  den  sigel-stein,  Hätzl.  93^,  34 ; 
sigelstein  sniden,  Wolkenst,  40,  conf.  '  ein  hickel  giezen,'  Fragm. 
38«.  Renn.  13424,  bickeUstein,  Fragm.  21«.  Can  sigelsteio, 
segelstein  have  been  the  magnet  ?  ON.  segel-steinn,  sailing  stone. 
TTie  swalloW'Stone^  which  grows  in  the  crop  of  a  firstborn 
swallow,  is  known  to  Diosc.  2,  60 ;  conf.  Schm.  3,  399 :  schürf 
(rip)  schwalben  auf,  so  vindestu  darinne  ein  roten  (red)  stain. 

p.  1222.]  Georg  Agricola  (1546)  De  re  metallica  libri  XII 
(BiEisil.  1657)  calls  belemnites  alp-schos,  p.  703^;  brontia  donner- 
stein, wetterstein,  gros  krottenstein,  ceraunia  der  glatte  donn.^ 
der  glat  wett.,  der  glatte  gros  krott.  704*;  ombria  donderst, 
wett.,  grosz  krott.  706*.  The  thunder-bolt  has  healing  power, 
Ph.  Dieffenb.  Wander,  p.  33;  the  ON.  for  it  is  shruggu-steinn ; 
and  we  often  find  pörsteinn  as  a  man^s  name,  e.g.  Egilss.  476. 
Another  Finnic  name  for  the  bolt  is  Ukkoisen  naUcki,  U/s  wedge ; 
Lith.  Laumes  papas,  L.'s  pap,  Nesselm.  277^  353^,  and  LG.  mare- 
tett,  the  (night-) mare^s  teat,  N.Pr.  prov.  bl.  2,  380.  Silex  is  in 
ON.  hiegetill,  quasi  rorem  generans. 

p.  1222.]  The  diamond  can  only  be  softened  by  goat's-blood, 
Pliny  37,  4.  August.  De  civ.  D.  21,  4;  conf.  N.  Cap.  69.  Er. 
8428.     Ms.  1,  180*.     Parz.  105,  18. 

The  carbuncle  is  taken  from  the  unicorn's  forehead,  Parz.  482, 
29  ;  hebt  den  moed  van  een  Espetln,  want  hi  draegt  karbonkelen 
in  sin  hoorn,  Ndrl.  Heemskindp.  m.  12.  The  carbuncle  shines  in 
the  darkest  night,  and  puts  out  other  stones,  Harfcm.  büchL  1500. 
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Reinh.  920.  Morolt  45.  Gr.  Rud.  8,  10  (Vdite-lys  are  in  Dan. 
saperstition  small  stones,  which  the  spirits  had  for  lamps,  Molb. 
Dial.  663).  The  carbuncle  pales  its  lustre  when  the  hero  dies, 
Rol.  196,  19  ;  it  lies  '  ze  Loche  in  dem  Eine,'  Ms.  1, 15*.  Sommer 
on  Flore  p.  xxvii.  1667. 

The  ma-gnet :  ON.  leidar-nteinn,  Landn.  1,  2 ;  E.  loadsione 
[i.e.  leading,  as  in  loadstar].  Prov.  aziman,  ariman,  ayman,  Fr. 
aimant,  Sp.  iman.  MHG.  age-stein,  Diut.  1,  60-1.  Trist.  204, 
14.  36.  M.  Neth.  toch-aten  diese  up-t6ch,  Maerl.  3,  124.  It 
has  been  used  in  navigation  since  the  13th  cent.,  Bible  Guiot 
633—653 ;  legend  of  the  loadstone,  Altd.  w.  2,  89. 

Stone-coal  is  called  Türken-blat-stein,  stein-öl  Tarken-blut, 
Staid.  1,  329. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
SPELLS  AND   CHARMS. 

p.  1224.]  On  the  power  of  the  three  .words,  Elalev.  9,  34.  161 ; 
conf.  Amim's  March.  1,  47.  [Tibetian  .  and  Mongolian  writers 
dilate  on  the  force  of  each  syllable-  in  the  Baddhist  formula  'om 
mani  padmi  hom.'].  Singing  and  saying  turn  to  magic  :  eV^S^ 
larp&v,  Plato's  Charmides  p.  156-8 ;  deXicnjpiov,  charm,  incan- 
tation; verba  puerpera  diTdt  (Lucina),  Ov.  Met.  10,  511.  OHG. 
pügalan  (be-sing)  in  the  Mersebg  spell ;  galdr  gala,  Seam.  97-8-9 ; 
rtki  gol  Oddr,  rami  gol  Oddrftn,  bitra  galdra  240*.  Fr.  eharme 
is  fr.  carmen :  un  bon  eharme  vos  aprendrö,  Ren.  7650 ;  car- 
minare  plagam,  to  charm  a  wound  (away),  Altd.  bl.  2,  323;  conf. 
'er  sprach  zer  wunden  wunden-segen/  Parz.  507,  23.  The 
sorceress  is  ansprecherin,  Moneys  Anz.  7,  424;  conf.  berufen, 
besehreien,  becall,  beery,  Ettn.  Manlaffe  546-7.  ON.  orff-heill, 
Saem.  120\  Finn,  sanoa,  to  say  =  conjure;  sanat,  conjuration, 
Gastrin. 

Blessings  are  pronounced  more  esp.  at  morning  and  evening : 
swer  bi  liebe  hat  gelegen  (had  a  good  night),  der  sol  dar  senden 
ainen  morgen-segen,  MS.  2,  169* ;  gesegenen  unde  tiefe  beswem. 
Mar.  188,  30  (conf.  Hiefe  fluochen,'  p.  1227) ;  beswom  sts  du  vil 
tiure  !    Ges.  Abent.  3,  53 ;  einem  die  krankheit  absegnen  (bless 
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one's  illness  away),   Thumeyser   2,    92. Cursing   is  MH6. 

verwdzen :  var  hin  vet-wäaen,  MS.  2,  1 72^  ;  nu  var  von  mir  o. 
Ls.  3^  77 ;  nein  pfai  sie  heat  v.  I  Tit.  600,  2 ;  verfluodiei  a. 
verwdzen  wart  vil  ofte  der  tac,  da  stn  gebart  ane  lac  (the  day 
that  his  birth  was  on),  Arm.  Heinr.  160;  and  the  contrary: 
gehoehet  (extolled)  si  der  süeze  tac,  da  din  gebart  yon  6rste  an 
lac,  Winsbekin  1.  To  verwäzen  answers  the  O.  Fr.  dahe,  dahez, 
dehait,  dahet,  dehez,  dehe,  daz  ait,  often  preceded  by  ^nal  or  centy 
Garin  1,  10.  209.  2,46.  Ren.  404.  1512.  9730.  11022.  Meon's 
N.  r^c.  1,  202.  232.  4,  12.  Orange  1,  202.  2, 151,  etc.  Trist. 
3072.  Aspr.  1».  46\  23\  Ferabr.  lix\  As  WaUoon  haitl 
=  sain,   and    fnuhaüi  =  ma,\Baiii    (Grandgagn.  I,   265),    we    may 

sappose  a  Celtic  origin  (Sappl.  to  952). Einen  mit  fluocJie 

hem  (smite).  Mart.  163®,  mit  dem  fluoche  seilen  226^  (flüeche 
liden,  Walth.  73,  5;  flaoch  bejagen,  MS.  2,  137;  in  sih  selben 
luadun  (they  loaded)  mihilan  fluah,  O.  iv.  24,  30)  ;  bist  ande 
/Zdfc,  üpstand.  1837  (the  Goth,  beist?);  digen  einen,  precari, 
imprecari,  Gramm.  4,  655.  AS.  wyrigean,  maledicere^  Homil.  2, 
30.  ON.  hölva,  diris  devovere,  SsBm.  186;  röggva,  a  diis  mala 
imprecari  (lit.  to  fold  f  akin  to  röggr,  röggvar,  palliam  plicatam?). 
0.  Slav,  klidti,  pres.  kPnu,  Serv.  kleti,  pres.  kanem  [Ross, 
kliasti,  klinati] ,  to  carse. 

p.  1224.]  The  AS.,  beside  hwistlian,  has  hwisprian,  to  whim- 
per. MHG.  slangen  (snake's)  wispel,  Diat.  1,  58  ;  wispier,  who 
sweetly  wispelt  to  the  fishes,  Gesta  Rom.  ed.  Keller  p.  65.  OHG. 
winison,  to  matter.  Apaleias  p.  m.  79  speaks  of  nutgieum  susur- 
ramen.  Piping  too  has  a  magical  effect:  il  dit  an  charme 
que  il  avoit  aprins,  trois  fois  siffla,  Garin  2,  104.  A  shirt  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  table  is  bemwmured  till  it  stands  upright, 
jumps  about,  and  lies  down  again ;  you  judge  by  this  of  the 
owner's  illness,  Ettn.  Medic,  maulaffe  269,  270.  Neth.  luisiere» 
is  both  to  listen  and  to  speak  low ;  the  witch  is  a  luister^vink, 
luister-zuster. 

p.  1226.]  MHG.  runen  is  to  whisper :  'daz  ir  mit  ir  rinet, 
you  whisper  to  her ' ;  'daz  si  mit  in  niht  runen  kan,'  MS.  2,  83^. 

Runes  were  also  cut  on  the  roots  of  trees :  risti  a  roHna  rdnir, 
ridSraISi  i  bldiSi^  qvaiS  si&n  yfir  galdra,  g6ck  ofug  ok  andsmlu 
(against  the  sun)  um  tr6t,  meiS  mörg  römm  um-msBli ;  he  then 
throws  the  wood  into  the  sea,  and  lets   it  drift  to  one^s  de- 
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struction,  Grettissaga  c.  85 ;  scera  ä  rötum  r&s  viSar,  Sasm.  29*. 
Rune-aticks  had  things  wrapt  and  woven  round  them,  Saem. 
195^  like  the  Fris.  tfinar;  lagSi  a  stafi  94*;  hete-rüne  bond.  Cod. 
Exon.  416,  6 ;  inwü-räne  279,  7 ;  helli-rüna,  like  M.  Neth.  hel- 
seoutainghe  ?  Parton.  20,  13  ;  helUraune,  Mathesius  1562,  154*» ; 
liosta  hel'stöfum,  SeBm.  145^  conf.  faesta  feikn-stafa  41^.  For- 
nald.  8.  1,  436.  AS. /och-ä^öb/;  bregma  blund^stöfumy  Ssöm.  193^ 
&t  gaman-rünom  2b'6,  i  vnl-runoni  160'',  maUrunar  214*»,  rftnar 
viltar  252%  vilt  rista  252'». 

p.  1227.]     The  might  of  the  Word  is  extolled  by  Freidank  67, 1 : 

Durch  wort  ein  wilder  slange  gät  (snake  goes) 
zem  manne,  da  'r  sich  toeren  lät  (lets  be  fooled) ; 
durch  wort  ein  swert  vermidet  (forbears) 
daz  ez  nieman  versnidet  (cuts  no  one) ; 
durch  wort  ein  isen  niemaix  mac 
verbrennen,  gluot  ez  allen  tac. 

Er  sprach  ein  wort  mit  grim,  daz  sich  der  here  üf-slöz  (opened), 
Altsw.  80;  ja  möht  ich  stt  einen  boum  mit  miner  hete  (prayer), 
sunder  wäpen,  nider  geneigen,  MS.  1,  51*.  A  runar-belti  opens 
any  lock,  drives  all  disease  away,  Färöiske  qväder  pp.  228.  286; 
two  dwarfs  cut  vafrlogi  with  runes  138.  140.  Song  can  burst 
fetters,  Somadeva  ],  134.  ON.  pohu-visur  call  up  mist  and 
darkness,  Fomm.  s.  3,  97-8.  A  letter  was  tied  round  the  sword, 
Wigal.  4427.  7335,  as  runes  had  formerly  been  carved  on  it. 
Men  used  to  bind  certain  things  by  oath,  e.g.  swords,  Altd.  bl. 
1,  43.  Ligamenta  aut  etiam  scripta  in  contrarietatem  alterius 
excogitare.  Lex.  Visig.  vi.  2,  4. 

p.  1228.]     Let  one  or  two  good  wisJies  precede  the  curses  : 

Got  müeze  im  ere  meren  (add  honour)  I 

zno  flieze  im  aller  ssslden  fluz, 

niht  wildes  mtde  s!nen  schuz  (shun  his  shot) ; 

sins  hundes  louf,  sins  homes  doz  (tooting) 

erhelle  im  u.  erschelle  im  wol  nach  firen  !     Walth.  18,  25. 

conf.  the  curse,  Ls.  2,  425.     Here  is  a  beautiful  blessing  : 

Der  Bumer  si  so  guot  (be  so  kind), 

daz  er  die  schoene  in  siner  wunne  (bliss) 

l&ze  wiinnecliche  leben  (let  blissful  live)  ! 
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Swaz  wol  den  ougen  taot  (whatever  delights  the  eye), 
and  sich  den  liuten  lieben  kanne  (can  please), 
daz  müeze  ir  din  SsBlde  geben, 
swaz  griienez  üf  von  erden  g&, 

oder  tonwes  obenan  nider  risen  mnoz  (may  trickle  down), 
loup  (foliage)j  gras,  blnomen  und  kl6  (clover) ! 
Der  vogel  doenen  (melody)  geb  der  schoenen 
wiinneclichen  gruoz  (blissful  greeting)  !      MS.  2,  188*. 
Again:   ze   heile    erschine  im  tages   sunne,   nahtes   m&ne,  und 
iegslich  stem  !     MS.  2,  174^ ;  dtn  zunge  grüene  iemer,  din  bene 
ersterbe   niemer  I     Trist.    7797;    Got  laze  im   wol  geschehen! 
MS.  1,  74^ ;  Got  des  geve  en  jummer  hSl,  dat  kraket   (so  that 
it  roars),  Wizlau  9,  28. 

Curses  are  far  more  frequent  and  varied :  mine  vlueche  sint 
niht  smal,  Beneke  377.  They  operate  quickly :  ein  swinder  fluoch, 
MS.  2,  71*'';  mit  snellem  fluoche.  Tit.  2588;  ein  wilder  fluoch, 
Wolkenst.  42.  They  hold  men  like  a  vice :  uns  twingei  noch  des 
fluoches  zange,  MS.  2, 166*.  They  alight,  settle,  cling  :  solten  alle 
vlueche  kleben,  ez  miiezte  lützel  liutes  leben,  Freid.  130,  12 ;  der 
fluoch  bekleip,  Hpt  5,  516 ;  dem  muoz  der  fl.  bekliben  5,  550  ;  der 
fl.  klebet  8,  187.  They  bum  you  up,  Nalus  p.  177.  They  take 
flight,  they  tarn  home  as  birds  to  their  nest.  Berth.  63  ;  die  fluche 

flehen  um   die  wette,  Günther  163, Strong  above  all  is  the 

•  curse  of  the  dying  :  J?at  var  triia  J?eirra  i  fomeskju,  at  orfffeigg 
manns  msBtti  mikit,  ef  han  bolva^i  6-vin  stnum  me&nafni  (cursed 
his  unfriend  by  name),  hence  names  were  suppressed,  Saem.  186'. 
Sigfrit,  wounded  to  death,  scolds,  Nib.  929,  3.  933,  4  (see  schelten 
below).  A  faither's  blessin^  bigs  the  toun,  A  mither^s  curse  can 
ding  it  doun.  A  mother^s  curse  is  not  to  be  turned  aside, 
Holtzm.  3,  144.  Effectual  too  is  the  pilgrim's  curse,  Gndr.  933, 
and  the  priest's,  Holtzm.  Nib.  117.  The  curse  of  aged  nien  that 
fear  God  works  fearful  woe,  Insel  Felsbg  1,  22.  Carters  have 
curses  on  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  Philander  2,  345;  so  have 
officers,  Geliert  4,  145. 

Oaths  and  curses  coll.  by  Agricola  nos.  472 — 502  ;  spelUbindings 
in  Ls.  1,  410-1.  2,  424—8.  Seam.  85.  Fornald.  s.  3,  203-4;  a 
song  of  curses  on  Otto  III.  in  Pertz  2,  153.  De  Vries  of  Hoofts 
Warenar  97 — 100;  Servian  curses  in  Talvj  2,  385.  Vak  nos. 
152.4-7.  162.  219.  393. 
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The  savage  heartiness  of  the  cursing  is  set  forth  in  a  namber 
of  strong  phrases  :  '  his  cursing  was  cruel  to  hear/  Ettn.  Unw.  d. 
743  ;  '  he  set  up  a  cursing  and  scolding,  no  wonder  if  the  castle 
had  sunk  into  the  ground^  Schweinichen  2,  70  (daz  se  ikfluochten 
uiemen,  unde  daz  Hagenen  kint  bleip  unbescholten,  Gudr.  933,  4) ; 
er  fahet  an  (begins)  ze  flftchen  u.  ze  schweren,  dass  das  erdtreich 
mocht  undergon  (?) ;  '  cursing,  enough  to  send  stones  flying 
into  the  sky,'  Käserei  126;  'he  swore  fit  to  make  the  sky  how 
down/  Wickram's  RoUw.  9 ;  '  cursing,  so  that  it  might  have 
thundered,^  Garg.  149* ;  '  cursing,  till  the  rafters  crack/  Diet,  sub 
V.  balke;  *he  curses  all  signs  (omens),  till  the  floor  cracks,' 
Hebel  44;  to  curse  all  signs,  Staid.  2,  468  (p.  1105  end); 
'swearing  till  the  toads  jump,*  Firmenich  2,  262  (conf.  the 
krotten-segen,  Garg.  230*) ;  '  he  curses  one  leg  oflF  the  devil's 
haunch,  and  the  left  horn  off  his  head,'  Garg.  232* ;  '  he  cursed 

the  nose  off  his  face,'  Schuldban  27  (?). Ejaculations  that  call 

upon  God  to  curse  and  crush,  are  the  most  solemn :  daz  ez  Oot 
verwaze  !  Er.  7900 ;  s6  si  ich  verw&zen  vor  Ootes  ougen  !  Herb. 
1068;  daz  in  Oot  von  himele  immer  gehoene !  Gudr.  1221,  4; 
'  Ood's  power  confound  thee!'  Melander  2,  no.  198;  Hercules 
dique  istam  perdant,  Plaut.  Gas.  ii.  3,  57 ;  qui  ilium  di  omnem 
deaeque  perdant  61  :  Got  du  sende  an  minen  leiden  man  den  tot, 
daz  ich  von  den  iilven  werde  enbunden,  MS.  1,  81*  (p.  1161); 
swer  des  schuldig  st,  den  velle  Oot  u.  nem  tm  al  sin  ere  81^ ;  Serv. 

ubio  glut  Bogh,  Vuk  (ed.  nov.)  no.  254. M.  Neth.  curses  use 

the  word  'over'  in  consigning  to  the  devil:  nu  over  in  duvels 
ere.  Limb.  4,  62 ;  over  in's  duvels  name  4,  1088 ;  nu  over  in  der 
duvele  hant  7,  638 ;  nu  over  in's  duvels  geleide,  Karel  2,  4447. 
MHG.  der  tievel  var  ime  in  den  munt  (get  in  his  mouth),  Beinh. 
1642  ;  dass  dir  der  henker  in  den  rächen  führe  (in  your  throat), 
Felsenb.  3,  443 ;  dass  dich  I  (devil  take,  underst.) ;  dass  dich  das 
wetter  verhorne,  Meland.  2,  no.  362 ;  ir  letz'  die  slack  der  schauer 

u.  kratz  der  wilde  ber,  Wolkenst.  30. ON.  eigi  hann  iötnar, 

gälgi  görvallan,  Sasm.  255* ;  tröU  hafi  )7ik  allan,  ok  svä  gull  ]?it, 
Kormakss.  p.  188;  far  ^m  nu  ))ar  er  smyl  hafi  ];ik  (to  one's  ship 
on  landing),  conf.  the  formula  of  benediction  in  Kg  Home,  143.* 

•  With  the  curse  *  daz  die  vor  kilchen  laegen  I  *  conf.  also  *  Joh.  vor  Ckilkun,* 
Oestr.  aroh.  6, 173 ;  ein  j&r  vor  kilchen  st&n,  MS.  2,  121* ;  muoter  diu  ir  kint  Iftt 
vor  ipital  oder  kirchen  ligen,  Benn.  18376  ;  an  ein  velt  legen  (in  unconsecr.  ground), 
Berth.  230.  830  ;  begrebnUse  uf  dem  velde,  Gefk.  Beil.  10. 
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Da  scholt  yaren  in  dat  wilde  brok,  Moneys  Schausp.  2^  100-1 ;  an 
den  wilden  wolt  2,  101 ;  conf.  'ze  holze  vara/  Kolocz  262  ;  Klinsör 
und  waerest  über  se,  MS.  2,  6* ;  versigelen  müez  er  üf  daz  mer 
von  wibe  u.  von  kinde  1,  6*.  Lett,  eiy  vilkam,  go  to  the  wolves ; 
vilkeem  apendanis,  wolves  eat  thee,  Stender  860 ;  so  ezzen  si  die 
wilden  krän,  Keller's  Erz.  196 ;  yitt  skyli  hiarta  hrafnar  slita, 
SsBm.  232^;  dat  uch  de  raven  schinnen,  Karlm.  140,  23;  des 
miiezen  si  die  wolve  nagen,  Altd.  w.  2,  56 ;  ir  herzen  müezen 
kränvuoz  nagen,  MS.  2,  119^;  den  verraiden  (shun  him)  Hken, 
u.  alle  zttelosen  (daisies),  u.  aller  vogelline  $anc  2,  63*;  ich  schaffe 
daz  ir  aller  fröiden  struzen  ie  widerspenic  müezen  wesen  1,  4'; 
Marke  du  versink  2,  79^ ;  ut  te  partes  inclinans  obmat,  ut  te 

affiicta  senio  arbor  caeduave  obruat,  Meland.  2,  no.  1.98. Death, 

disease  and  sorrow  are  often  imprecated  :  nu  iz  dir  (eat  to  thyself) 
den  grimmen  tot,  Ges.  Abent  2,  667 ;  wolde  Got,  waere  din  houpt 
ful  (rotting  in  the  ground),  Renn.  12192 ;  daz  dich  o/ezen  die 
maden  (maggots),  Helbl.  1,  1212;  daz  diu  ougen  im  ergUisen2f 
512  (a  Gaelic  curse :  marbhphaisg,  the  shroud  over  thee  !) ;  so 
er  müeze  erhnuren  (?)  8,  227 ;  hin  ze  allen  sühten  2,  745  (conf. 
alles,  aller,  Diet  1,  213) ;  s6  dich  diu  suht  benasclie  1,  1202 ;  Got 
geb  dir  die  drüs  u.  den  ritten,  Pasq.  1,  157;  diu  suht  an  iuwem 
lösen  kragen  (neck),  Beinh.  p.  302.  Dahaz  aie  parmi  le  col,  M6on 
N.  r^c.  1,  202.  232 ;  mau-daliet  ait  et  el  col  et  el  r^es,  Orange  b, 
2650 ;  cent  deliez  ait  parmi  la  cane.  Trist  3072  ;  tu  ut  oculos  emun- 
gare  ex  capite  pei*  nasum  tuos,  Plaut.  Gas.  ii.  6,  39 ;  dass  du  die 
nase  in's  gesteht  behältst,  Reuter  olle  kam.  3,  25-6.  48.  301 ;  da 
var  diu  suht  in  iuwer  oren,  MSH.  3,  438";  we  dir  in  die  zende 
(teeth),  Ben.  324;  la  male  gote  aiez  as  dens,  Ren.  14322;  daz  iu 
der  munt  werde  wan  (without)  der  zungen,  Parz.  316,  4;  daz  $i 
(the  tongue)  verswellen  müeze,  u.  euch  diu  kel  (gullet),  MS.  2,  5' ; 
din  zunge  müeze  dir  werden  lam,  Morolf  1150;  in  müezen  erlamen 
die  knübel  (their  nibblers,  teeth  ?),  Hpt  6,  492.  Mod.  '  may  joa 
turn  sour.*  Lith.  kad  tu  suruktum  (shrivel  up).  Wafen  über 
diu  ougen,  etc.,  woe  to  the  eyes  wherewith  I  saw  thee,  woe  to  the 
arms  wherein  I  held  thee,  Ettm.  Ortn,  7,  2 ;  daz  er  immir  ubUjdr 

muoze  haben,  Ksrchr.  6958,  conf.  malannus  (p.  1160  end). 

There  is  a  curse  beginning  'Als  leit  si  dir  (so  woe  be  to  thee), 
Karajan,  Teichn.  41 ;  conf.  'Als  Unglück  dich  (= auf  dich  ?)  fliege. 
Kell.  Erz.  244,  31  :  mm  sele  si  ungeheilet,  Rab.  79 ;  daz  si  sin 
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g'uneret  (they  be  dishonoured),  MS,  1,  194*.  ON.  von  sß  su 
vcsttr  vers  ok  bama,  SsBm.  214^ ;  wan,  waere  et$werzer  dan  ein  hol, 
MS.  2,  100^;  der  werde  z'einem  sieine  1,  6*;  on  the  contrary  '  Be 
bom  a  man,  Somadeva  1,  7.  1, 81.  Vervluochet  si  der  tac,  diu 
wile  (day,  hour),  Mai  137,  38.  138,  1 ;  conf.  vloecte-  die  vsile. 
Lane.  12224-755.  16250;  sd  hazz  mich  allez  duz  si,  Helbl.  15, 
677. 

p.  1 228.]  {Bidam  serentes)  prosequuntur  etiam  cum  malediciisy 
Pallad.  Rutil.  4,  9.     Women  boiling  yarn  must  keep  telling  lies, 

or  it  will  not  turn  white. A  solemn  adjuration  is  in  Swed. 

mana  neder  (to  charm  down  ?),  Buna  '44,  60 ;  M.  Neth.  manen, 
bemanen,  Belg.  mus.  2,  116-7.  Finn,  mana^n,  monere,  adjurare ; 
manaus  exsecratio. 

p.  1229.]  With  hellirüna  take  the  prop,  name  Walarüna, 
Karajan  67,  16,  and  the  sepulcrorum  violatrix  mentioned  after 
'adultera'  and  'maleficaMn  Lex  Burgund.  34,3.  Gröa  sings 
nine  galdra  to  her  son,  and  the  galdr  is  called /öZni/^r,  Saam.  97^. 
Conversely  the  child  talks  with  the  mother  at  her  grave,  Bhesa 
dainos  22,  and  Svegder  wakes  his  dead  mother  in  the  hill,  DV. 
1,  264.  Eulogies  sung  at  the  grave-niound  are  also  ment.  in  Hall- 
biöm  p.  859.  Raising  the  dead  comes  easy  to  christian  saints, 
but  it  was  more  than  Zeua  could  do :  rovrwv  eiripSa^  ovk  iwoifjae, 
Aesch.  Eum.  649.  ^Linguae  defuncti  dira  carmina  Hgno  insculpta 
snpponere'  forces  him  to  speak,  Saxo  Gr.  ed.  M.  38.  The  tongue 
sings  aloud  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  Ecke  239. 

p.  1230.]     WolvesdriizzeFs  and  other  magic  is  ascr.  to  Simon: 

Bindet  man  ime  die  vuoze  unde  die  hende, 

schiere  Idsit  er  die  gebende ; 

diu  sloz  heizit  er  ufgan  (bids  the  locks  open), 

nihein  tsen  mac  vor  im  best&n. 

in  hulzinen  siulen  (wooden  posts) 

machet  er  die  s61e, 

daz  die  liute  waenent  daz  sie  leben. 

aide  ronen  heizit  er  bem,  etc.  Kaiserchr.  2118. 

Much  the  same  is  told  of  OBinn,  Yngl.  saga  c.  7. 

p.  1230.]  Es  regnet  u.  schneiet  alles  von  sacramenten  u. 
flfichen,  Albrecht's  Fluch.  ABC.  45.     Men  spoke  contemptuously 
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of  a/niles  veteranarum  fabulas,  Pertz  6,  452^,  and  aUes  wibe$ 
fluochen,  Gea,  Abent,  3,  78. 

p.  1231.]  Kl.  sehr.  2,  1  seq.  Hera  duoder  =  AS.  hider  and 
]yider,  Hpt  9,  503\  Wright  289^.  Suma  clübodun  umbi  cunio- 
widi;  so  three  white  maidens  pick  and  pall  at  flowers  and 
wreaths,  Müllenh.  p.  350.  Freyr  also  sets  free  fr.  bonds  (SappL 
to  215).     Oröa  sings: 

pann  gel  ek  inn  fimta 

ef  J^er  fioturr  verSr 

borinn  at  bög-Iimnm ; 

Leifnis  elda  IsBt  ek  }^r 

fyr  legg  af  kveiSna, 

ok  stöhhr  J?&  lass  af  limum 

en  af  fotumfiotur,  Sasm.  98*. 

Minne  so  hint  die  minnecliche,  oder  aber  mich  enr-hint  (love  bind 
her  too,  or  unbind  me),  Keller's  Eom-vart  651;  conf.  fceoio- 
rUnan  onbindan,  Beow.  996;  'to  burst  bolts  and  fetters,'  St 
Louis  86,  7.  96,  2.  Dietm.  of  Mersebg  says:  legimus,  quod 
unius  captivi  vincula,  quern  uxor  sua  putans  mortaum  aasidais 
procuravit  exequiis,  toties  solverentur,  quoties  pro  eo  acceptabilea 
Deo  Patri  hostiae  ab  ea  offerrentur,  ut  ipse  ei  post  retulit,  cum 

domum  suam  liber  revisit,  Pertz  5,  740. Side  by  side  with 

bond-spells  stand  the  wounds-blessings:  den  vmnt^segen  man  im 
sprach,  St  Louis  1531 ;  conf.  the  houpt-segen,  oagen-s.,  pferit-s. 
and  wunden-segen  in  Hpt.  4,  577.  By  magic  spell  a  wound  is 
quickly  healed,  Holtzm.  Ind.  sag.  2,  176.  The  sword  also  re- 
ceives blessing :  swertes  segen,  Frauenlob  p.  77 ;  segent  er  im  daz 
swert,  Mai  83,  39 ;  segen  din  swert,  Altsw.  64. 

p.  1234.]  Kl.  sehr.  2,  1  seq. ;  to  the  passages  there  quoted 
p.  12,  add :  ze  holz  vam,  Hpt  2,  539 ;  ze  holze^  ze  walde  vam, 
Hahn's  Strieker  9,  13.  10,  33.  11,  78;  vuor  zi  walde,  Diem. 
110,  1 ;  din  setzen  ist  noch  niht  ze  holz  (thy  stake  is  not  yet 
lost),  Fragm.  23^.  With  the  first  line  of  the  Spell,  conf.  Petrus 
u.  Paulus  gingen  to  holt  un  to  brok,  Lisch  9,  226.     Balder's  foal 

must  be  the  horse  that  was   burnt  with  him,  Sn.   18. One 

more  spell  for  a  lamed  horse  runs  thus : 

Jeg  red  mig  (I  rode)  engang  igjennem  et  led, 

saa  fik  min  sorte  fole  vred  (my  black  foal  got  hart)  ; 
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saa  satte  jeg  kjöd  mod  kjöd,  og  blod  mod  blod, 
saa  blev  min  sorte  fole  god. 

Flöget  (ON.  flog,  dolor  acer)  botas  genom  denna  lösning :  pflöget 
och  flömdei  skall  flj  nr  bmsk  och  ben  i  stock  och  sten,  i  namn 
Fader/  etc.  Da  att  upropas  trenne  ganger :  '  trollet  satt  i  berget, 
hasten  (horse)  feck  flöget^  spott  i  hand^  slä  i  man^  bot  i  samma 
stand/  Bääf.  Esthonian  spells  in  Ereatzwald  and  Neuss  p. 
97-8-9.  122-3.  On  the  cure  for  dislocation  in  Lapland,  seo 
Gastrin's  Beise  153.  Ernst  Meier  p.  516.  We  still  say  of  a 
platitude,  it  wouldn't  cure  a  lame  jade.  To  the  spell  in  Gato,  add 
the  formula  '  mota  et  soluta/  Grotefend's  Bud.  Umbr.  4,  13.  A 
similar  spell  in  Athar^a-veda,  4,  12 :  '  Setting  up  art  thou, 
setting  up,  setting  the  broken  bone;  set  this  one  up,  Arundhatt  t 
What  in  thee  is  injured,  what  is  broken,  thy  Maker  set  it  right 
again,  yam^  to  joint.  Gome  marrow  by  marrow,  sxid  joint  by  joint; 
what  is  gone  of  thy  flesh,  and  eke  thy  bone,  shall  grow ;  marrow 
to  marrow  be  joined,  skin  with  shin  arise,  blood  arise  on  thy 
bone;  whatever  was  broken,  set  right,  O  Herb  1  Arise,  walk, 
haste  thee  away,  fair  as  a  chariot  runs  on  wheel,  felloe  and  nave. 
Stand  firmly  upright  I  If  it  broke  by  falling  in  pit,  or  a  stone 
being  thrown  have  hit,  together,  as  parts  of  a  chariot,  fit  limb  Uy 
limb  the  Elf  (ribhu)  I ' 

p.  1235.]  God.  Monac.  lat.  536  sec.  xii.  has  the  spell  altogether 
in  narrative  form :  Nesia  nociva  perrezit  vagando  per  diversas 
plateas,  quaerens  quem  laedere  posset ;  cui  occurrit  Dominus  et 
dixit:  ^ Nesia,  quo  vadis?'  'Yado  ad  famulum  Dei  N.,  ossa 
f ricare,  nervös  medulläre,  carnes  exsiccare.^  Gui  dixit  Dominus : 
'  praecipio  tibi  in  nomine  Patris,  etc.,  ut  deseras  famulum  Dei,  et 
pergas  in  desertum  locum.*  So  in  colic  of  the  head  or  belly,  th& 
spell-speaking  old  woman  grasps  the  painful  part,  presses  it 
tightly  together,  and  says  9  times :  '  in  the  name  of  God,  etc., 
lady  mother,  I  seize  thee,  I  squeeze  thee,  do  go  to  rest  in  thy 
chamber  where  the  Lord  created  thee,'  N.  Pr.  prov.  bl.  3,  472» 
In  Masuria  they  say:  'Depart,  ye  white  folk  (biaie  ludzie,  p.  1157) 
fr.  this  christened  -Gottlieb,  out  of  his  skin,  his  body,  his  blood, 
his  veins,  his  joints  and  all  his  limbs.  Far  in  the  sea  is  a  great 
stofie,  thither  go,  thither  sail,  there  drink  and  there  devour,  by 
the  might  of  God,  etc.,'  ibid.  3,  474.     And  for  the  evil  eye : 
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*  Dropped  the  dew  from  the  sky^  from  the  stone,  on  the  eartL  As 
that  dew  vanishes,  has  vanished,  is  blown  away  in  air,  so  may 
thrice  nine  encliantmenis  vanish,  perish  in  air  and  he  blown  away/ 
ibid.  3,  475. 

p.  1241.]  Waha,  wax,  is  fr.  wahsan,  to  grow,  as  cera  fr. 
crescere;  conf.  'Des  gennhtsam  nam  zuo,  als  ein  teic  wol  erhaben,' 
grew  as  a  dough  well  risen,  6es.  Abent.  2,  446.  To  'bare  \i 
turf  to  cyrcean*  in  the  AS.  bot  (p.  1237  beg.)  corresp.  the  ^eespi- 
iem  terrae  super  altare  ponere,^  Kemble  no.  177.  The  spells  in 
it,  and  the  laying  of  a  broad  loaf  in  the  first  farrow,  are  illosk*. 
by  Pliny  25.  4, 10 :  'hac  (radice  panaces)  evalsa,  scrobem  repleri 
vatio  genere  frugum  religio  est  ad  terrae  piamentnm.'  Bebelii 
Facetiae  p.  72:  supplicationes  circnm  agros  fragiferos  fieri  solitae. 
As  cakes  were  baked  for  Bealtine,  so  were  '  Siblett  cakes  after 

wheat-sowing,^  Hone's  Yrbk  1596. Old  spells  spoken  Atflax- 

sowing  in  Schaumbarg,  Lynker  nos.  319,  320,  in  Bavaria,  Panzer 
2,  549 — 551,  in  Thuringia,  Meland.  Jocoser.  torn.  2  no.  503. 
The  Wallachians  dance  to  the  hemp  (pentru  cinnib),  the  dancer 
lißing  her  arms  as  high  as  she  can,  that  the  hemp  may  grow 
high,  Schott  p.  302.  At  Newyear's  midnight  the  Esthonian 
farmer  throws  a  handful  of  each  sort  of  grain  on  to  the  shelf, 
trying  'God  grant  the  grain  this  year  may  grow  that  high,' 
Possart's  Estl.  171. 

p.  1242.]  In  Strieker's  farce  of  the  Thieves,  Sant  Martin 
professes  to  guard  the  oxen  in  the  stall,  Hahn  pp.  22  —27 ;  and 
a  blessing  for  swine  says  '  Johannes  videat  illos,  MartiniLs  ezpas- 
cat,'  Hattemer  1,  410*.  The  'Abraham's  garden'  in  the  herds- 
man's spell  occurs  elsewh.  too :  durch  den  Abrahemsehen  garten, 
Orendel  1 240 ;  ez  leit  uns  in  Ahrahames  garten j  MSH.  3,  223^. 
A  Finn,  song  in  Kautel.  1,  no.  176  says,  Jesus  guards  the  flock. 
Suvetar  and  Etelä  (mother  nature)  watch  the  cattle,  Kalevala 
(Gastrin  2,  50). 

p.  1242.]  Haltrich  found  a  Grerm.  hee^spell  in  the  pasteboard 
cover  of  a  book  (no.  245  of  Schässburg  school  library)  entitled 
Disput,  de  Deo,  etc.  Claudiopoli  1570 :  Maria  stund  auf  eim  sehr 
hohen  berg,  sie  sach  einen  suarm  bienen  kommen  phliegen.  sie 
hub  auf  ihre  gebenedeyte  hand,  sie  verbot  in  da  zu  haut,  ver- 
sprach im  alle  hilen  u.  die  beim  versloszen,  sie  sazt  im  dar  ein 
fas,  das  Zent  Joseph  hat  gemacht :  '  in  das  solt  ehr  phinjren  (into 
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this  shall  ye  üy),  a.  sich  seines  lebens  da  genügen/     In  nomine, 
etc.     Amen. 

p.  1243.]  'They  made  willow-flutes  and  elder-pipes,'  (rarg. 
193';  han  »pelade  barken  af  all  slags  träd  (conld  play  the  bark 
off  any  kind  of  tree)^  Arvidss.  2,  311 ;  han  sp,  b.  af  hardaste 
träd  2,  314;  han  lekte  barken  af  björke^  af  boke-trä  (birch, 
beech)  2,  317;  gerath  wol  (turn  out  well),  pfeifen-holz,  ich  pfeif 
dir  ja  wol  darzu,  oder  du  wirst  zum  bolz,  Garg.  213';  will  das, 
holz  nit  zu'n  pfeifen  geraten,  ich  pfeif  im  dan  wol,  so  will  ich 
singen,  so  gerat's  zum  bolz,  ibid.  Other  rhymes  for  loosening 
bark  in  Woeste  p.  20.  Pirmenich  1,  294.  352.  426.  442.  2,  102. 
Panzer  1,  269.  Fiedler  97. 

p.  1244.]  What  herb  is  febrifuga  ?  for  which  Sumerl.  56,  58 
gives  meiere  (Suppl.  to  1216  n.,  mid.);  Ql.  Sletst.  39,  405  febre- 
f  agia  matima ;  Dioscor.  3,  7  centaurium  minus,  multiradix,  3, 
126  conyza,  intybus ;  *  feaiherfowl,  the  plant  feverfew,'  Barnes. 
■A  spell  like  the  AS.  one,  in  which  the  disease  is  bidden 
withdraw,  is  in  Serv.  called  vstuk,  fr.  nstuknuti,  to  retire ;  and 
the  herb  employed  is  likewise  ustuh.  Not  only  witches,  but  rats 
and  mice  are  sung  away,  as  by  the  famed  rat-catcher  of  Hameln. 
In  Ireland  it  is  a  gift  of  hereditary  poets,  Proc.  of  Jr.  Acad.  5, 
855—366. 

p.  1245.]  With  the  AS.  idiom  agrees  the  ML6. :  ic  en-can 
der^  honger  niet  genesen,  Yer  Ave  in  Belg.  mus.  6,  414;  conf.  M. 
Neth.  ghenesen,  ghenas  =  sanare.  Lane.  1996.  8458.  Maerl.  3, 
190.  2,  111;  but  al80  =  sanari,  Maerl.  2,  156,  was  genesen = 
sanatus  erat  2,  135. 

p.  1247.]  Maren,  nightmares,  Gefk.  Beil.  151.  Bocks-mahrte, 
spectre,  Kuhn  in  Hpt  5,  490  ;  kletter-m,,  drück-m,,  Sommer 
p.  46.  Sloven,  mora,  both  mare  and  nightm.,  fr.  morim  (I 
throttle)  ?  kiki-mora,  nightm.,  Hanosch  333.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  Mittelmark,  murraue  means  oppressive  as  nightmare, 
bat  also  a  being  like  the  Harke  or  Holle  of  other  places,  that 
has  tangled  eyebrows,  that  mats  the  hair  and  knits  up  branches 
of  fir  trees,  Hpt  4, 386.  5, 488.  A  drom  of  the  mere  =  maar-zopf  ? 
Dint.  1,  439.     Mare-zitz,  -teat  (Suppl.  to  1222).     Ir.  tromluidhe, 

nightm.,   fr.  trom=heavy. Of    7   boys   or    7  girls   born  in 

succession,  one  becomes  a  nightmare.     Nightmares  slip  through 
a  buckle-hole  in  your  belt,  and  press  you,  Müllenh.  p.  242-3-4 ; 
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dich  hat  geriten  der  mar^  Ges.  Abent.  3^  60.  Where  ihe  nuuur 
has  alighted  on  the  com,  it  turns  black  or  full  of  cocklea ;  the 
hop  on  which  she  has  sat  spoils.  Wolf  p.  689.  On  maar-spells, 
see  Hpt  7,  537-8.  Altogether  like  the  Hennebg  spell  is  one 
fr.  Euhland : 

OUe  wasser  wote  (wade), 

oUe  baemer  blote  (un-blade,  disleaf), 

oUe  baege  staige  (mountains  climb), 

oUe  kieche-speitze  maide  (spires  avoid) !     Meinert  p.  44. 

And  they  are  found  in  other  parts  too,  Leopr.  26.  Panzer  I,  269. 
Kuhn  p.  461. 

p.  1248.]  With  the  spell  '  Sprach  Jungfrau  Hille:  blut  stand 
stille!'  oonf.  the  adjuring  of  blood  in  Hpt  4,  391,  and  the 
frequent  formula:  stant  pluot  fasto!  El.  sehr.  2,  29;  stand 
still,  du  wildes  blut  I  Mone  6,  469  ;  daz  du  verstandest,  u.  nit 
md  gangest  7,  420 ;  d6  verstuont  daz  bluot  vil  gar,  Walth.  v.  Rh. 
138,  11 ;  verstellen,  to  stanch,  Mone  6,  460.  7,  420.  In  a  spell 
for  stanching  blood,  the  history  of  iron  is  related,  EaIov.  rune  3 
(noy.  ed.  9).  There  is  a  plant  named  bluot-stant,  Sumerl.  56, 66; 
a  Thracian  herb  lay^-aifio^,  Welcker's  Kl.  sehr.  3,  29.     Fris. 

'blöd  sTcetta;  protecC,  Richth.  236,  13. In  the  names  Blut- 

stülpe,  Blut-gülpe,  stülpen  is  to  stanch,  M.  Neth.  stelpen,  Lane. 
3593.  Part.  90,  15 ;  stelpte  mans  bloet.  Lane.  42658,  wenden 
gestelpt  44470 ;  thaz  bluot  im  firstulti^se  sisteret,  O.  iii.  14, 22 ; 
and  gillpe  resembles  the  Norse  Gylfi.  MHG.  daz  bluot  ver^ 
straeten,  Pantal.  228. 

Sine  wunden  si  besach  (she  examined), 

ir  segen  si  darüber  sprach.  Wigam.  5267. 

'Holy  Tumbo  bless  this  wound  away'  (p.  528-9.  Suppl.  to  1231 

end). Fingerworm-spells,  see  Happel  in  Mannhdt's  Ztschr. 

3,  2.  E.  Meier's  Sag.  no.  464-5.  A  red,  a  white,  and  a  black 
worm  in  Hone's  Ndrl.  lit.  337 ;  white,  black,  grey  and  green  in 
a  Cod.,  Dresd.  M.  21^.  '  Christus  in  petra  sedebat '  sounds  like 
'  Tumbo  saz  in  berke,'  Kl.  sehr.  2,  29 ;  Rother  6f  eime  steine 
saz,  Both.  442.     [Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock's  hill,  E.  Lear]. 

'  Ood  the  Lord  went  over  the  land,  there  met  him  70  sorts  of 
gouts  and  goutesses.     Then  spake  the  Lord :  Ye  70  gouts  and 
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goutesses^  whither  woald  ye  f  Then  spake  the  70  g.  and  g. : 
We  go  oyer  land^  and  take  from  men  their  health  and  limbs. 
Then  spake  the  Lord :  Ye  shall  go  to  an  elder-bush,  and  break 
off  all    his   boaghs,  and  leave  nnto  (naming  the  patient)  his 

straight  limbs.     In  the  name,  etc/ Conf.  '  flaugk  blatter  n. 

nicht  znbrist,  das  gebeat  dir  herr  Jesu  Christ/  fly,  pustule,  and 
burst  not,  so  bids  thee,  etc.  (1597),  Wolfs  Ztschr.  1,  280. 

p.  1248.]  Zeter  und  weide  liegen  in  streite,  Hpt  4,  390;  conf* 
'  die  hänsehe  und  der  drache '  (p.  1163) . 

p.  1249.]  AnimdU  are  appealed  to :  ' I  pray  thee,  swallow* 
Schm.  3,  362;  adjure  te,  mater  aviorum  (p.  1242).  One's  own 
powers  are  summoned  up  :  Finn,  nouse  luantoni,  surge  vis  mea  I 
Renvall  1,  294^.  Again,  there  are  particular  words  of  great 
magic  power :  berlieke,  berlocJce  !  polickey  polueke,  podrei  I  Fr. 
Amim's  March,  no.  8 ;  Fr.  brelique  hrehque  f  bei'lik  berloc, 
Biondelli's  Dial.  133 ;  conf.  Boh.  perljk  tvdes. 
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p.  xziv.]  The  difference  between  the  Norse  and  the  Qemum 
system  of  gods  appears  the  more  considerable,  when  we  reflect 
that  our  Eru,  Phol,  Saxnot,  Beowulf,  Isis,  Zisa  and  Sindgund 
were  unknown  to  the  North ;  that  in  Germany  thus  far  not  a 
vestige  is  discoverable  of  Heimdall,  Loki  or  Hoenir  (Färö.  Höner, 
not  Hoener) ;  and  that  of  Meili,  the  son  of  OSinn  and  Fiörgyn, 

hardly  anything  is  known  but  the   bare  name. Thörr  was 

preeminently  worshipped  in  Norway,  Freyr  in  Sweden,  OSinn  in 
Denmark  (p.  160-1).  Hälogi,  ThörgerSr  and  Irpa  seem  to  be 
local  deities  of  Häloga-land  (F.  Magnusen  p.  981). 

p.  zxiv.]  The  result  of  a  new  religion  coming  in  is  mixtwre 
with  the  old,  which  never  dies  out  entirely.  The  old  faith  then 
becomes  a  superstition,  as  Nilsson  6,  3  very  clearly  shews. 

p.  zxvi.]  When  the  rage  for  the  outlandish  and  satiety  with 
the  home-grown  had  passed  away  (tanta  mortalibus  suarum 
rerum  satietas,  alienarumque  aviditas,  Pliny  12.  17,  38),  there 
set-in  the  equally  unwarranted  historical  and  geographical  explan- 
ation of  Myths,  the  study  of  whose  inner  sense  is  yet  to  seek. 
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Deified  heroes  and  saints,  genealogies  beginning  with  a  god  for 
ancestor^  mark  the  point  where  myth  and  history  toach. 

p«  xzix.]  Wolfdietrich  has  this  other  point  of  likeness  to 
Odyssetuf,  that  he  wears  St  George's  shirt,  as  O.  does  the  scarf 
of  Leneothea.  A  further  resemblance  betw.  the  German  mytho- 
logy and  the  Oreek  comes  to  light  in  Artemis  and  Hecate,  who 
remind  us  of  Berhta;  see  the  Copenhagen  Edda,  pref.  xzrii.  seq. 
The  ideas  of  Meleager  and  Noma-gestr  (p.  853  end),  of  fueaoyaia 
and  middil-gard  (p.  794),  of  6ßul>a\6<:  and  the  dille-stein  (p.  806), 
of  Cerberus  and  the  hell-hound  (p.  997),  of  /crfpvteeioy  and  the 
wishing-rod  (976-7),  and  of  sieve-turning  (p.  1108)  are  closely 
allied;  and  ^09,  ON.  sol,  Groth.  sauil,  coincide  even  verbally 
(p.  701  end).  With  Bonian  usage  agree  our  dislocation-spells 
(p.  224-5)  and  lustration  of  highways,  BA.  p.  73.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Zeus- Jupiter  is  in  other  nations  split  up  into  Wuotan, 
Donar  and  Zio,  or  Radegast,  Perun  and  Svetovit,  or  Brahma  and 
Vishnu,  or  Gwydion  and  Taranis. 

p.  zxx.]  Celtic  influence  on  Germ,  mythology  is  pointed  out 
by  Leo  in  Malb.  Gl.  1,  39;  from  it  Nilsson  6,  13-4  derives  the 
mistil-teinn  and  Baldrs-brand,  believing  as  he  does  that  many 
parts  of  Scandinavia  were  once  peopled  by  Celts.  Their  gods 
Taranis,  Hesus  and  Teutates  answer  to  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Mer- 
cury, see  Stalin  1,  111-2.  109.     GDS.  p.  120. 

p.  zxx.]  To  the  old  words  common  to  the  Slavic  and  Teutonic, 
add  Goth,  gul)?,  OHG.  kold,  SL  zöloto,  zl&to;  Goth.  |>aiimns, 
OHG.  dornu,  SI.  tm,  teöm.  The  SI.  Siva = Ceres  corresp.  to 
ON.  Sif,  Sitivrat  to  Saturn,  Priya  to  Frowa  (p.  303),  and  Prove 
toFrö. 

p.  xxxiv.]  The  harmonies  of  Indian  mythol.  with  ours  may 
be  largely  added  to.  Thus  the  Liliputian  floating  on  a  leaf  is 
similar  to  Brahma  and  Vishnu  (p.  451),  bald-headed  OSinn  and 
his  day  of  the  week  to  Buddha  (p.  129  n.  Iduna  10,  281), 
Vishnu's  wheel  to  Krodo's  (p.  249),  Prithivi  to  Pria  (p.  303), 
Yama  the  death-god  and  his  rope,  the  cow  of  creation,  etc.,  to 
the  corresp.  German  notions,  Garuda's  wings  to  our  wind  (p. 
633),  madyamalöka  to  middilgard.  Bopp  in  Gl.  7P  says  E&Ii  is 
akin  (not  indeed  to  Halja,  but)  to  hveila,  a  while. 

p.  xxxviii.]  Points  of  contact  betw.  Pa^ganism  and  Ohristian- 
ism.      On    what  is    christian  in  the  Edda,  see  Copenh.  Edda, 
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pref.  xzvi.  6eq.,  and  consider  the  Last  Judgment,  the  angeVs 
trumpet  like  HeimdalFs  horn  (p.  234),  Snrtr  like  '  death  the  last 
enemy, ^  1  Cor.  15,  26.  While  the  heathen  often  admitted  foreign 
^ds  into  the  ranks  of  their  own,  and  assimilated  them,  as  the 
Greeks  did  sometimes  to  conciliate  other  nations;  Christianity 
was  ezclasive,  and  hostile  to  all  heathen  gods.  Yet  even  the 
Christian  church,  involuntarily  or  designedly,  has  adopted  some 
heathen  gods  and  practices.  That  saints  of  the  Catholic  chnrch 
often  receive  divine  homage,  is  acknowl.  by  Seb.  Frank,  Zeitb. 

2,  243*;  conf.  A.  W.  SchlegeFs  Oeuvres  1,  219.  Kingston's 
Liusit.  sketches,  Lond.  '45.  The  saints  heal  (p.  1163  end) :  the 
Servians  call  Kosman  and  Damian  vratchi,  soothsayers,  phy- 
sicians, Yuk's  Wtb.  82 ;  John  the  Baptist  foretells  to  Aeda  the 
splendour  of  the  race  that  shall  spring  from  her  daughter  Oda, 
Pertz  6,  307.  The  saints  make  rain  (p.  174-5)  ;  as  water  ^saints 
they  bring  succour  in  a  storm  (Suppl.  to  637)  :  nay,  nuns  in 
German  legends  often  take  the  place  of  white  ladies ,  and  munkar 
in  Sweden  turn  up  as  j attar,  Buna  '44,  13.  The  saints  pacify 
God's  anger : 

Des  mugen  si  in  stillen, 

swä  er  zomic  ftf  uns  wirt.  Pass.  312,  56. 

Miieze  sin  unser  vorspreche  (advocate), 

daz  Got  mit  zome  iht  reche  (not  wreak  in  wrath), 

SW&  wir  haben  gesundet.  Servat.  1705. 

God's  anger  and  that  of  the  saints  are  estimated  about  equally 
in  curses :  '  habbe  he  Godes  unmiltse  and  Sancti  Martines ! ' 
Kemble  2, 4 ; 

Des  haben  in  Sant  Georgen  haz 

und  Gotes  vluoch  umbe  daz  !  Helbling  8,  915. 

'  Hilf  Sanct  Anna  selb-dritt  I '     A.  and  the  other  .two,  Anshelm 

3,  252. 

Mary  above  all  other  saints  received  a  heartfelt  adoration, 
which,  if  not  in  the  first  centuries,  yet  very  early,  was  promoted 
esp.  by  women,  Zappert  16.  Epiphan.  adv.  hssres.  p.  1058  (ed. 
Paris,  1622).  Like  Hulda,  she  is  called  'gudmoder,'  Asbjörns. 
no.  8,  and  is  a  '  spinster,'  Zapp.  13.  If  in  the  legend  of  Cres- 
centia  Peter,  like  a  second  Woden,  appears  as  an  old  man,  con- 
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dacts  tlie  heroine  back  from  the  rock  in  the  sea^  and  endows  her 
with  the  gift  of  healings  or  himself  heals  {KM.  no.  81) ;  in  other 
legends  Mary  takes  the  place  of  Peter^  and  shows  the  empress  a 
medicinal  herb.  Both  Christ  and  Mary  leave  the  print  of  their 
fingers  and  toes  on  the  rock,  like  the  giants  (p.  546),  or  devils 
(p.  1022);  conf.  'ons  Heren  spronc/  onr  Lord's  leap,  Maerl.  2, 
116.  The  O.Norw.  Gala]nng^-lang  p.  6  speaks  of  '  signa  til  Krist 
)?acca  (thanks)  oc  Sancta  Maria  til  ärs  oc  tilfriffar/  exactly  as  was 
done  to  Freyr  (p.  212).  Mary  helps  in  childbirth,  bestows  rain, 
appears  among  harvesters,  kisses  and  dries  them,  Maerl.  2,  248. 
285-6.  She  instead  of  the  Dioscuri  makes  light  shine  on  the 
masts  (p.  1137  beg.) ;  she  or  her  mother  St  Anne  carries  people 
from  distant  lands  through  the  air  (Hist,  de  la  Bastille  4, 315),  as 
OSinn  did  (p.  146,  Hading),  or  the  devil  (p.  1028).  They  make 
two  Virgin  Marys  visit  each  other,  carrying  the  inferior  one  to 
the  grander.  Childless  couples  cry  to  St  Verena,  and  she  gives 
them  heirs,  Pertz  6,  458—460,  like  OSinn  and  Frigg,  Vols,  saga 
c.  2 ;  conf.  the  beginnings  of  many  KM. 

p.  xliii.]  The  christian  Gt)d  merely  sends  his  messengers  upon 
earth,  as  in  Gregor  2678  :  swenn  dich  unser  Herre  diner  sselden 
ermante,  u.  dir  sinen  boten  sante,  den  soldest  du  enphfthen  baz. 
But  the  heathen  gods  came  down  themselves :  foru  at  kanna  heim 
allan,  Sn.  135.  (KM.^  3,  146).  Zeus,  Hermes  and  Plutus  appear 
in  Lucian's  Timon;  conf.  Aristoph.  Lysistrata  808,  Birds  1549; 
whenever  3  gods  seek  a  lodging,  Hermes  is  sure  to  be  one,  GDS. 
1 23.  Zeus  coming  as  an  unknown  guest,  a  child  is  served  up 
for  him  to  eat,  Fragm.  hist.  Or.  1,  31.     The  Dioscuri  also  travel 

unrecognised  among  men,  Preller  2,  72. What  the  Lithna* 

nians  tell  of  Perkunos's  (or  the  Saviour's)  encounter  with  the 
horse  and  ox,  the  Esthonian  legend  relates  of  Jesus,  Neus  435. 
Perkunos  and  Pikullos  travel,  and  give  gifts  to  men,  Tettau  and 
Temme's  Ostpr.  u.  Litth.  sagen  p.  28.  Also  the  horse,  ok  and 
dog  put  up  at  men's  houses,  and  reward  hospitality  by  giving 
their  years,  Babr.  74. 

In  such  wanderings  there  keeps  recurring  the  antique  incident 
of  the  divine  visitor  granting  three  wishes.  'Theseus  Hippo- 
lytum,  cum  ter  optandi  a  Neptuno  patre  habnisset  potesiaiem,' 
Gic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  31 ;  het  ich  drier  wünsche  gewalt,  MS.  2, 145; 
conf.  EM.  no.  87.     Of  this  kind  is  the  Breton  fairytale  of  the 
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artful  modstaclie,  to  whom  Christ  and  Peter  allow  3  wishes :  he 
asks  for  a  pretty  wife,  the  winning  card,  and  a  sack  in  which  to 
shnt  the  devil  np.  When  Peter  denies  him  entrance  into  heaven, 
he  flings  his  cap  in,  and  so  takes  possession.  Echoes  of  the 
player  who  wants  to  get  into  heaven,  and  is  refused  (p.  818  n.), 
are  found  in  the  Warnung  2710 — 2806;  so  brother  Lustig  and 
Jack  the  gamester  wish  to  get  into  heaven,  EM.  no.  81-2.  Lat. 
poem  of  Ma.  p.  343,  conf.  the  &rce  of  the  miller  who  sits  on  his 
sack  behind  the  gate  of  heaven,  Altd.  bl.  1,  381.  Qamester 
Jack^s  request  for  the  tree  from  which  no  one  can  get  down 
resembles  a  story  in  Hone's  Daybk  1,447.  Panzer  1,94;  the 
casting  of  dice  for  the  soul  is  also  in  Gsbs.  Heisterb.  5,  34. 
Somm.  sag.  175-6.  The  incident  of  the  thieving  cook  meets  us 
in  Aviani  Fab.  30:  sed  cum  consumti  dominus  cor  quaereret 
apri,  impatiens  fertur  cor  rapuisse  coquus. 

Christ,  being  on  a  journey  with  Peter,  pulls  one  ear  out  of  a 
sheaf,  and  bums  it  at  the  candle ;  the  grains  keep  spirting  out 
till  they  form  quite  a  heap.  This  happens  in  a  bam,  where  lazy 
Peter  has  been  cudgelled  by  a  peasant;  and  he  gets  another 
backful  of  blows  in  the  inn,  because  he  will  not  play.  Then  the 
Lord  made  for  these  peasants  boughs  on  their  trees,  whose  hard- 
ness blunted  their  axes,  as  the  request  of  a  rude  set  of  people  for 
vines  is  also  granted,  but  the  wine  is  as  good  as  their  manners. 
In  a  farrier's  shop  Christ  cuts  a  horse's  foot  off,  shoes  it,  and  puts 
it  on  the  beast  again.  Peter  will  not  stop  to  pick  up  haJf  a 
horseshoe,  but  Christ  does,  and  buys  cherries  with  it,  which  Peter 
is  glad  to  pick  up  one  by  one  to  quench  his  thirst.  In  the 
merry  gest  of  the  blind  man  whose  wife  sits  up  in  the  appletree, 
or  the  LO.  poem  in  Dasent  zxvi.,  Peter  and  the  Lord  act  the  part 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  in  Chaucer's  Marchantes  tale,  and  of 
Oberen  and  Titania  in  Wieland's  Ges.  6,  87.  Again,  Christ 
walks  with  two  apostles  and  three  disciples,  and  comes  upon  the 
girl  carrying  water.  Wend,  volksl.  2,  314.  Peter  catches  the 
haddock,  as  the  Ases  do  Loki,  and  he  Andvari ;  conf.  Wolfs 
Ndrl.  sag.  p.  706,  and  his  Pref.  to  Zingerle  2,  xx.  Peter  comes 
from  heaven  to  earth  on  leave,  H.Sachs  iii.  1,  240,  also  i.  94^.  St 
Peter  sits  on  the  roof,  throwing  pears  down,  and  St  Clans  throws 
rotten  apples  up,  Garg.  75^.  Of  a  like  stamp  are  the  folktales  of 
St  Jost  and  the  Bavarian,  Renner  24583,  of  St  Nicolas  and  the 
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Bavarianj  Bebelii  Facet,  p.  m.  1136.     The  return  of  saints  to 
heaven  is  thus  deser.  in  the  Warnung  1767  : 

Die  heilegen  habent  sich  üfgezogen  (hoisted  up), 
von  der  kuppel  (dome)  sint  si  geflogen 
üf  zuo  ir  Schepfaere. 

Here  also  I  must  call  attention  to  Peter  and  Paul  coming  to  aid 
the  Christians  in  battle,  Lohengr.  pp.  116 — 9.  158 — 160.  Pref. 
Ixxzi.  Youths  (or  knights)  clothed  in  white  appear  on  the  walls 
of  Rhodes,  to  repel  the  Turks,  Detmar  2,  417  (yr  1480).  Angels 
too  are  called  wiges  wise  in  Hdlj.  149,  10;  they  appear  two  at  a 
time,  and  armed,  p.  989.  This  shining  pair  of  champions  reminds 
us  of  the  Alci  (p.  366),  and  of  the  Dioscuri  who  on  their  white 
steeds  help  the  fighters,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  2,  2 ;  conf.  ed.  Creuzeri  p. 
213-4.  Justin  20,  3.  Florus  ed.  Jahn  14, 14.  Suet.  Nero  c.  1. 
Klausen's  Aeneas  664-5.  707.  Maerl.  3,  148.  174.  The  Gala- 
tians  quail  before  the  rider  on  the  white  horse,  Luc.  Dial.  mer. 
13 ;  already  in  Herod.  8,  38  two  armed  and  superhuman  beings 
pursue  and  slay  the  foe. 

p.  xlvi.]  The  sky  darkens  when  a  villain  is  begotten  or  bom, 
Pertz  2,  154 ;  but  nature  rejoiced  when  Georis  was  begot,  261 ; 
conf.  the  Alexander-legend  in  Maerl.  1,  264.  With  PrßSi's  blissful 
age  conf.  O'Keamey's  Gabhra  p.  104 :  '  They  say  the  times  were 
so  prosperous  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  so  abundant,  that 
when  the  kine  lay  down  the  grass  reached  above  the  top  of  the 
horns.  Hence  it  is  said  that  cows,  whenever  they  lie,  give 
utterance  to  three  moans  in  remembrance  of  the  good  old  times 
that  once  had  been,  and  lamenting  the  hard  days  in  which  Üiey 
live.'  So  we  hear  of  a  Truce  of  God  under  Numa,  Elans.  Aen. 
953,  and  under  Solomon,  Diem.  p.  113-4.  The  lines  fr.  Godfirey 
of  Yiterbo  are  based  on  Isai.  2,  4  :  et  conflabant  gladios  sues  in 
vomeres,  et  lances  suas  in  falces,  conf.  Passional  p.  17.  Jom.  de 
regn.  succ.  p.  45.     Ksrchr.  630. 

p.  xlviii.]  The  Germ,  reverence  for  woman  is  also  expr.  in : 
&re  wol  die  mnoter  din.  Pass.  224,  25.  In  a  Serv.  song  a 
daughter  calls  her  mother  '  bela  tzrkvitze,'  white  little  church, 
Vuk  1,  17.  no.  27. 

p.  xlix.]  The  good  and  evil  of  the  New  are  hinted  by  Paus.  i. 
24,  4  in  the  words  :  octi^  Se  rä  ai^v  reyyrf  Treiroirj/Mepa  hrlirpov- 
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Oev  riderai  t&v  €9  äp^at^orrfTa  fiKOvrcov  (become  old-fashioned), 
conf.  Leasing  8,  246. 

p.  11.]  Even  God,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  be 
imagined  as  sitting  in  the  wood,  as  the  old  gods  had  been, 
Pröhle's  March,  f.  d.  jngend  p.  17. 

p.  lii.]  The  descent  of  all  gods  from  a  God  of  gods  is  assumed 
even  by  Helmold  1,  83.  In  India  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva  are  the 
three  supreme  gods ;  all  the  rest  are  under  these ;  their  trinity 
is  designated  by  the  sacred  word  om^aum,  Brahma  being  a, 
Vishnu  w,  Siva  m,  Bopp's  Gl.  61  •.  GDS.  122.  Beside  this 
trinitarian  view,  we  find  a  dual  conception  of  deity  according  to 
sex,  as  father  and  mother,  or  as  brother  and  sister :  thus  arose 
NiörSr  and  Nerthus,  Freyr  (Fr6)  and  Freyja  (Frouwa),  Berhtolt 
and  Berhta,  Fairguneis  and  Fiörgyn,  Geban  and  Gefjon,  Hruodo 
and  Hreda.     With  the  Germ,  sunne,  masc.  and  fem.,  conf.  Lunus 

and  Luna,  Liber  and  Libera,  GDS.    122. Twelve   gods  are 

reckoned  by  Athen.  5,  830  (conf.  Plato's  Pheedr.  246-7),  and  by 
Apuleius  p.m.  59;  r&v  StiSexa  ovofia^ofiipwv  0e&v  ärfaXfjLara, 
Paus.  i.  40,  2;  si  undecim  deos  praeter  sese  secum  adducat 
Jupiter,  Plant.  Epid.  v.  1,  4;  duodecim  deis,  v.  2,  3;  twelve 
adityas,  Bopp  30^ ;  tredecim  dii  exceptis  Brahma,  Vishnu  et  Siva, 
Bopp's  Gl.  160;  väro  ellifo  aesir  taldir,  Sssm.  117^;  12  ases,  8 
asins,  Sn.  79.  In  like  manner,  Hrdlfs  12  heroes,  Sn.  152. 
Fomald.  s.  1,  100,  Ealeva's  12  sons,  the  devil's  12  disciples 
(Suppl.  to  986  end). 

p.  lii.]  The  arguments  with  which  the  Fathers  and  authors 
like  Arnobius  combat  the  folly  of  heathenism  in  respect  of  gods, 
temples,  images  and  sacrifices,  would  equally  condemn  a  good 
deal  in  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Even  a  worldly  delight  in  spring, 
flowers  and  the  song  of  birds  is  attacked  almost  as  fiercely  as 
polytheism ;  thus  in  the  Warnung  2243  : 

Einer  anbetet  daz  vogel-sanc  One  man  worships  the  bird's  song 

unt  die  lichten  tage  lane,  and  the  days  so  light  and  long, 

darzuo  bluomen  nnde  gras,  flowers  also  and  the  grass, 

daz  ie  des  vihes  spise  was :  aye  the  food  of  ox  and  ass  : 

diu  tinder  vrezzent  den  got,  bullocks  munch  your  god  ! 

conf.  2077  seq.  2382  seq.      From  the   Dualism   that  pits  Evil 
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against  Grood  as  a  power^  oar  paganism  is  free ;  for  oar  anoestors, 
like  the  Greeks,  throw  Evil  on  the  shoalders  of  a  few  inferior 
deities,  or  let  it  come  oat  in  mere  attributes  of  the  gods. 
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Authorities  :  Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  1, 15.  2,  5.  Nennius  (Nyniaw), 
Hist.  Britonnm,  comp,  in  7th  or  9th  cent.  ?  the  MSS.  are  of  the 
10th;  ed.  Gann^  Lond.  1819,  p.  61.  Saxon  Ohron.,  began  at 
latest  in  9th  cent.,  continued  and  extended ;  ed.  Ingram,  Lond. 
1823,  pp.  15.  23-4.  33-4.  72.  95.  Asaeriua  Menevensis  (d.  90& 
or  910),  beginn,  of  his  De  rebns  gestis  Alfred!,  Lond.  1722, 
pp.  3.  4.  Ethelwerdus  (d.  1090),  in  Savile,  pp.  833-4.  842. 
Florentius  Wigornensis  (d.  1118),  ed.  Lond.  1592,  pp.  218-9. 
221.  232.  274.  294,  and  a  collective  prosapia  p.  566.  Simeon 
Danelmensis  (circ.  1129),  in  Twysden  p.  119.  Alfredus  Beyer- 
lacensis  (d.  1138),  ed.  Heame,  Oxon.  1716.  Ordericvs  Yitalis 
(b.  1075,  d.  after  1140),  in  Duchesne's  Scr.  Norm.  p.  639. 
Wilelmus  Malmesburiensis  (d.  1143),  in  Savile  p.  17.  Eihelredus 
or  Ailredvs  Rievallensis  (circ.  1150),  in  Twysden  p.  350-1» 
Henricus  Huntindonensis  (ends  1154),  in  Savile  pp.  310,  313—6, 
Oalfredus  Monemutensis  (circ.  1160),  in  Scr.  Angl.,  Heidelb» 
1587.  Badulfus  de  Diceto  (ends  1196),  in  Twysden  p.  530. 
Joannes  Wallingford  (d.  1214),  in  Gale  p.  535.  Albericus  trium 
fontium  (ends  1241),  in  Leibn.  Ace.  hist.  1,  186.  Matthceus 
Westmonasteriensis  (14th  cent.),  Francof.  1601,  pp.  99.  142. 
Thomas  Otterbourne  (ends  1420),  in  Hearne's  8cr.  rer.  Angl., 
Oxon.  1732;  most  of  the  names  dreadfully  corrupt.  A  con- 
fused and  corrupt  Geneal.  from  a  MS.  of  Nennius^  in  Gale's 
Appendix  p.  116.  The  collections  in  D.  Langhom's  Ghron.  reg. 
Angl.  1679,  8  are  not  to  be  despised :  some  of  the  sources  ho 
drew  from  are  now  lost.  * 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  left  Germany  for  Britain  in  the 
5-6th  centuries,  carried  with  them  data  of  the  descent  of  their 
noblest  families.  These  all  go  back  to  Woden,  and  some  of 
them  a  great  deal    higher,  naming  a  whole  series  of  gods  or 

[ '  Conf.  J.  Grimm  *  On  Eemble's  GeneaL  of  Wessex/  Manioh  '86  (Kl.  sohr.  5, 
340  seq.)— EHM.,  i.e.  Prof.  E.  H.  Meyer,  Editor  of  Grimm's  D.M.  ad.  4.] 
L'  Conf.  the  Geneal.  tables  ooll.  in  Pertz  10,  814.— EHM.] 
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deified  heroes  as  Woden's  ancestors.  After  the  conversion  to 
Christianity,  they  tried  to  connect  this  line  of  kings  and  gods 
with  the  O.T.  tradition  of  the  earliest  race  of  man.  Such  an 
attempt  to  bring  their  still  cherished  heathen  forefathers  into 
harmony  with  the  Noah  and  Adam  of  Holy  Writ  can  only  have 
been  made  very  early,  immediately  after  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
doctrine,  at  a  time  when  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  tmth  of  the 
Bible  story,  was  yet  loth  to  part  with  its  native  tradition.  As 
a  church  was  often  reared  on  the  site  of  the  heathen  temple,  as 
christian  and  heathen  ceremonies  were  fused  together  somehow, 
and  to  fortify  the  new  faith  the  debris  of  the  old  soil  was  thrown 
in  ;  so  a  simple-minded  people  might  be  allowed  to  retain  genea- 
logies interwoven  with  its  past  glory,  and  give  them  as  it  were 
a  new  groundwork.  Later  on,  such  a  combination  of  irreconcil- 
able facts  would  neither  have  been  attempted  nor  thought 
necessary. 

Beyond  all  doubt  these  pedigrees  were  pre-christian,  were 
known  to  Angles  and  Saxons  in  their  old  home,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  equally  diffused  among  other  German  nations 
on  the  Continent :  every  part  of  them  shows  connexion  with 
national  names  and  old  heathen  poetry.  I  am  inclined  to  credit 
the  Frisians,  Westphals,  and  also  Franks  with  possessing  similar 
genealogies,  though  the  emigrant  Anglo-Saxons  alone  have 
preserved  them  for  us. 

Our  earliest  authority  for  these  pedigrees  is  Beda  [d.  735], 
and  he  only  mentions  that  of  Kent,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  safely  suppose  he  knew  them  all.  Succeeding  centuries 
furnish  fuller  accounts. 

These  lists  of  names  can  have  no  chronological  value  as  regards 
the  oldest  times ;  it  is  only  in  giving  the  lines  of  AS.  kings  that 
they  become  historical.  But  that  detracts  nothing  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  legend. 

We  know  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  7  or  8  distinct 
kingdoms,  founded  on  a  pre-existing  diversity  in  the  immigrant 
tribes,  and  thus  answering  eicactly  to  the  difference  of  their 
genealogies.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  the  Jutes  occupied 
Kent  and  Wight,  the  Saxons  Essex,  Sussex  and  Wessex,  the 
Angles  Eastangle,  Mercia  and  Northumberland.  Of  Wessex, 
the  state  that  soon  overtopped  and  finally  swallowed  up  the  rest, 
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the  genealogy  is  the  most  fully  preserved.  Those  of  Eent^ 
Mercia^  Deira  (Brit.  Deifyr)  and  Bernicia  (Brit.  Bryneich, 
Northumbria)  are  also  handed  down  in  old  documents.  Less 
genuine,  or  not  so  well  accredited  in  certain  names,  appear  the 
lines  of  Eastangle,  Essex  and  Lindesfarn-ey. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  these  genealogies  in  two  halves,  a 
Descending  series  and  an  Ascending.  At  W6den's  sons  they 
begin  to  split,  in  him  they  all  unite.  I  will  take  first  the  several 
lines  that  descend  from  Woden,  and  then  deal  with  the  older 
stock,  which  is  the  same  for  all.     Here  I  bring  under  one  view — 

Woden's  Posterity. 


Kent. 

Eastanqlia. 

Essex. 

Mebcia. 

Woden 

Woden 

W6den 

Woden 

Wecta 

Cäsere 

Saxne^t 

Wihtlffig 

Witta 

Titmon 

Gesecg 

WflBrmnnd 

Wihtgils 

Trigel 

Andsecg 

Offa 

Hengest  (d.  489) 

Hr6*hmund 

Sweppa 

Angeltheow 

Eoric  (Oesc) 

Hrippa 

Sigefugel 

Eomaar 

Octa 

Quichelm 

Bedeca 

Icel 

Eormenric 

Uffa 

Offa 

Cnebba 

^thelbeorht(567)Tidel 

-^scwine  (527)  Cynewald 

R8edwald(d.617)Sledda 

Creoda 

Eorpwald  (632) 

S89beorht(604)Wibba 

Penda(d.656) 

Deiba. 

Bebnicia. 

Wessbx. 
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Woden 

Wftden 

Woden 

Woden 

Waegdaeg 

Bssldaeg 

Baeldaeg 

Winta 

Sigegär 

Brand 

Brand 

Cretta 

Swasfdasg 

Beonoc 

Fridhog&r 

Qaeldgils 

Sigegeat 

Aloe 

Freawine 

Ceadbed 

Sasbald 

Angenwit 

Wig 

Bubba 

Ssefugel 

Ingwi 

Gevris 

Bedeca 

Westerfalcna 

Esa 

Esla 

Biscop 

Wilgisl 

Eoppa 

Elesa 

Eanferth 

Uscfred 

Ida  (d.  560) 

Cerdic  (d.  534)  Eatt» 

Yffe 

Cynric 

Ealdfrith 

^Ue  (d.  588) 

Ceawlin ' 

[  >  Sacceeded  by  the  brothers  Ceolxlo,  Geolwnlf,  Cynegils,  Cwiohelm,  Lappenb. 
1,  164-6.— EHM.] 
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I  begin  with  the  general  remark,  that  seven  sons  are  here 
ascribed  to  Woden  (for  Bernicia  and  Wessex  keep  together  üVL 
the  third  generation).  Bat  some  chroniclers  give  him  only 
three ;  thus  William  of  Malmesbury,  speaking  of  the  Mercian 
line,  says  p.  17:  possem  hoc  loco  istius  (Idae)  et  aliomm  alibi 
lineam  seriatim  intexere,  nisi  qnod  ipsa  vocabnla,  barbaram 
qniddam  stridentia,  minus  quam  vollem  delectationis  lectaris 
infnnderent.  Iliad  tamen  non  immerito  notandnm,.  quod,  cam 
Wodenio  fuerint  tres  filii,  Weldegius,  Withlegius  et  Beldegius, 
de  prime  reges  Cantuaritarnm,  de  secando  reges  Merciomm,  et 
de  tertio  reges  Westsaxonum  et  Northanimbrorum  originem 
traxerant/ 

Let  as  now  examine  the  eight  lines  one  by  one. 

KENT,  the  oldest  kingdom,  founded  by  the  first  invaders. — 
Beda  1,  15:  'duces  faisse  perhibentur  eorum  primi  dao  fratres 
Hengistua  et  Horsus,  erant  autem  filii  Vetgittli,  cujus  pater  Veda^ 
cujus  pater  Voden,  de  cujus  stirpe  multarum  provinciarum  regium 
genas  originem  duxit.'^  Ace.  to  that,  Hengest  and  Horsa 
would  be  only  great-grandsons  of  Wdden,  but  one  MS.  supplies 
a  missing  link :  '  filii  Victgiali^  cujus  pater  Vieta,  c.  p.  Vecia^  c.  p. 
Voden*  who  is  thus  great-great-grandfather  to  those  brothers. 
Herewith  agree  both  Nennius  :  '  interea  tres  ceolae  a  Germania 
in  exilium  expulsae  Britanniam  advenerunt,  in  quibus  domina- 
bantur  Hors  et  Henegest,  qui  et  ipsi  fratres  erant  filii  Ouictglis, 
Guictlis  filius  Ouicta,  Guicta  filius  Ouechta,  Guechta  filius  Vuoden  ; 
and  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  15:  *  Hengest  and  Horsa  that  wasron 
Wihtgilses  suna,  Wihtgils  wass  Witting,  Witta  Wecting,  Weda 
Wddning,  fram  tham  Wodne  &wöc  eall  üre  cynecynn,  and 
Südhanhymbra  eÄc'  In  Ethelwerd  the  3  links  betw.  Wotib«i 
and  Hengest  are  Withar,  Wicta,  Wyrhtels ;  in  Florence  of  Wore. 
566,  '  Vecta  sive  Wehia,  Witta,  Wihtgisilus  ;  in  Henry  of  Hunt. 
Vecta,  Wicta,  Widgils. 

Hengest  had  a  son  Eoric,  sumamed  Oise  (Oesc),  after  whom 
all  succeeding  kings  of  Kent  were  called  Oiscingas;  after  Oisc 
came  Octa,  Irminric,  Ethelbeii;,  Beda  2,  5.  Oisc  is  called  Aese  in 
Sax.  Chron.  and  Ethelwerd.     Florence  has  :  '  Heugistos,  Ori(^$ 

^  So  in  AS. :  '  wsBxon  tb&  asrest  heora  Utteowas  and  hereiogan  iwegen  gebr5thn 
HingUt  and  Horaa,  hi  wsron  WihHgilie$  snna,  thaes  fsder  wies  Wihta  hiten,  and 
th»s  Wihtan  feeder  wies  Wdden  nemned,  of  thsBB  strynde  monigra  mcgdlia 
•yning>cynn  fruman  Isdde.* 
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cognomine  Aesca,  Octa,  IrmeniHeus,  ilef  Aeifeer^w«/— ^The  names 
Hengeat  and  Eorsa  are  taken  from  the  horse ;  one  might  also 
snspect  in  Wictgisl,  Wicta,  Wecta  the  presence  of  wieg,  OS. 
^ggf  ON.  vigg  (equns),  conf.  Lat.  vehere.  The  ON.  Veg-tamr 
(way-tame,  much  travelled),  as  OSinn  once  called  himself,  stands 
apart,  though  an  old  king  Wechtam  occurs  in  Hnnibald.  The 
Wegdam  in  Otterboume  p.  82  is  accus,  of  Wegda.  Will. 
Malmesb.  p.  17  calls  the  head  of  the  Kentish  line  Weldegius, 
prob,  a  corruption  of  Wecdeg.  The  Traveller's  Song,  line  43, 
brings  up  a  Witta,  king  of  the  Swaefas  (Swabians) ;  could  this 
name  serve  to  explain  the  obscure  wittu  in  our  Hildebrand-lied  ? 

EASTANGLIA. In  Florence   566   (conf.  233):    'Woden, 

Casera,  Titmon,  Trigilsus,  Rothmundu8,  Hrippiis,  WiJtelmiLs,  Vffa 
sive  Wffa,  primus  rex  Orientali  urn  Anglorum,'  and  3  kings  after 
him,  TKtellu8,  Redwaldus,  Eorpwdldus.  In  Gale's  Appendix: 
Woden  genuit  Oassery  genuit  Titinon,  g.  Trigil,  g.  Rodnum,  g. 
Kippan,  g.  Otiithelm,  (g.)  Ouechan,  ipse  primus  regnavit  in 
Britannia  super  gentem  Eastanglorum,  Gaeca  g.  Ouffan,  g.  Tidil, 
g.  Ecni,  g.  Edric,  g.  Aldulfli,  g.  ElriG ;  elsewh.  from  a  differ. 
MS. :  Woden,  Casser,  Titinon,  Trigil,  Rodmunt,  Rippan,  Chiillem, 
Ouecha,  Ouffa,  Tidil,  Eeni.  In  Langhom:  Oaseras,  Tilmon, 
Trigisilua,  Rothimundus,  Hirpus,  Quicelmus,  Vffa.  ^  Of  this  Uffa, 
Henry  of  Hunt.  315:  'hoc  regnum  primus  tenuit  Vffa,9k  quo 
reges  Orientalium  Anglorum  Yffingos  appellant,  quod  postea 
Titulus  (al.  Titilus)  filius  ejus  tenuit,  pater  Redwaldi  fortissimi 
regis  Eastangle ' ;  and  John  Bromton^s  Chron.  (Twysden  p.  745) : 
'regnum  Eastangliae  incepit  ab  Vffa  rege,  cui  successit  rex 
Ticulus  ;  isti  duo  non  fuerunt  multum  potentes,  quibus  successit 
potentior  aliis  rex  Redwaldus;  Redwaldo  vero  defuncto,  filius 
suus  Erpwaldua  in  regno  Eastangliae  successit.'  Of  all  these, 
Beda  mentions  only  Reduald  (jr.  616).'  The  Sax.  Chron.  p.  35 
relates  the  baptism  of  Eorpwald  in  632 ;  speaks  of  his  father 
Reodwald  p.  32,  yr.  617,  or  (more  correctly)  Roedwald  p.  88,  as 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  AS.  monarchs.  So  Will.  Malmesb.  p. 
34:  Redvaldvs, primuQ  idem  que  maximus  apud  Orientales  Anglos, 
a  Yodenio,  ut  scribunt,  decimum  genu  naotus  (1.  natus).' 

^  Oiterboome  has  only :  *  Woden  genuit  Coiere,  a  quo  regnum  Eitangloram 
progrediens  derivator.* 

[s  Beda  2, 15  (Stevenson  140, 21)  does  name  four :  Ewpuald,  Bedvald,  TytUui, 
Ftt/a.— BHM.l 
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The  older  names  seem  good  Saxon.  Hrippa,  Hrippus  answers 
to  Hripo  in  Falke's  Trad.  Corb.  7.  104-7.  312  and  OHG.  Hriffo 
in  Meichelb.  480.  Rothmund  for  Hrdthmund?  a  name  that  occnis 
in  Beow.  2378.  Titmon  resembles  Tiadman  in  Falke  114. 
Trigil  may  be  the  OHG.  Dregil,  Wolfdregil,  Wolfdrigil  ?  thongh 
in  that  case  we  should  expect  Thrigel.^  Tidil  is  appar.  the  Tndil 
of  Falke  37  [and  Tital  in'Sohannat  no.  426.— EHM.].  Uffa  is  the 
OS.  Ufib^  and  prob,  the  same  as  the  Offas  of  Essex  and  Mercia, 
for  the  Trav.  Song.  69  says  '  Offa  weold  Ongle/  governed  Anglia. 
^orp  in  Eorpwald  is  the  OS,  Erp,  OHG.  Erpf,  conf.  ON.  iarpr= 
fuscns.  Cwichelm  is  a  good  AS.  name  (Sax.  Chr.  27.  30),  of 
which  Wihelm,  Guillem  are  corruptions. 

The  CaseraXOaseras  or  Gasser  named  as  Wdden's  son  is  the 
same  whom  the  Trav.  Song  celebrates  as  ruler  of  the  Greeks, 
1.  39  :  '  Gdsere  weold  ^Creacum ';  and  1.  151  :  'mid  Creacnm  ic 
W8BS  and  mid  Finnum^^and  mid  Oasere,  se  the  winbuif^a  geweald 
&hte,  wiolane  (  =  welena)  and  wilna,  and  Wala  rices,'  who  wielded 
winsome  burghs,  wealth,  what  heart  can  wish,  and  Welsh 
dominion.  Here  Saxon  legend  has  turned  the  Latin  Caesar  into 
Oasere,  and  linked  him  to  native  kings,  perh.  in  deference  to 
that  early  opinion  of  Woden's  having  come  from  Greekland  (p. 
163  n.).  Among  Saxons  and  Angles  of  the  5-6th  centuries  there 
was  prob,  many  a  legend  afloat  about  an  old  king  Kesor. 

ESSEX. — ^Acc.  to  Florence :  TFbcZen,  Eaxneta,  Oesecg,  Äntsecg, 
Sv£ppa,  Sigefiigel,  Bedca,  Offa,  Aeswinus,  Sledda,  Sebertus ;  for 
Eaxneta  some  MSS.  have  the  truer  form  Seaxnete.  Henry  of 
Hunt.  313 :  Saxnat,  Andesc,  Oesac,  Spoewe,  Sigewlf,  Biedca, 
Offa,  Erchenwin,  Slede,  SibHct  (al.  Siberct).  Matth.  Westm.  p. 
99 :  Erkenwinus,  qui  fuit  filius  Offae,  q.  f.  Bredecani,  q.  f.  Sigewlf, 
q.  f.  Spetuae,  q.  f.  Oesac,  q.  f.  Andessc,  q.  f.  Saxuad,  q.  f.  Woden, 
Langhorn :  Saxoneta,  Oesacus,  Andescus,  Sueppa,  Sigefugdus, 
Bedicanvs,  Ercenovinus,  Alvredus  Beverl. :  Woden,  Seaxeca, 
Oeseecg,  Andseng,  Snoppa,  Sigelugel,  Becta,  Osse,  Eswine,  Siedda, 
Saherttis? 

Of  these,  Aescwine  (Ercenwine)  is  named  as  the  first  king  of 
Essex,  Ssebert  (Sigebert)  as  the  first  to  adopt  Christianity  in  604 

'  Cursor,  minister  ?  oonf .  (rothio  thragjan,  onrrere,  and  in  OHG.  glosses  trikü, 
drikil  (Tema),  prob,  the  ON.  thrieel,  thrall. 

*  Ottarbonme  says  little,  and  that  beside  the  mark :  *  Woden  gennit  WaUlgeat^  a 
qno  regum  Essexiae  prosapia  sampsit  originem  * ;  conf.  Mercia. 
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(Sax.  Chr.  29).  Then  the  name  of  Woden's  son  is  very  remark- 
able :  Seaxnedt,  evid.  the  Saxnot  named  with  Thunar  and  Waodan 
in  the  Abrenantiatio ;  in  OHG.  it  wonld  be  Sahs-n6z,  Saha- 
kinoz.^  Oesecg  and  Andsecg  seem  to  be  related  in  meaning; 
Bedeca  answers  to  the  OHG.  Patuhho  ;  Sweppa  is  Saxon. 

MERCIA.— The  Sax.  Chr.  p.  33-4:  Penda  wa3S  Wybbing, 
Wyhba  Grading,  Cry  da  Cynewalding,  Oynewald  Cnebbing, 
Cnebha  Iceling,  Icel  Eomasring^  Eomcer  Angeltheo  wing,  AngeU 
theow  Offing,  Offa  Waermunding,  Wcermund  Wihtlaeging,  WihtlcBg 
W6dening.  At  p.  72  the  line  is  begun  dififerently,  and  carried 
up  to  another  son  of  Wybba  :  Offa  waes  Dhincferthing,  Dhincferth 
Eanwulfing,  Eanimilf  Osmoding,  Oemod  Eawing,  Eawa  Wybbing, 
Wybba  Creoding,  Creoda  Cynewalding,  and  so  on  up  to  Woden. 
In  Florence  566 :  Woden,  Withelgeatus,  Waga,  Wihtleagus,  Were- 
mundiis,  Offa,  Angengeatus,  Eomerus,  Icelius,  Gnebba,  Cunewaldvs, 
Oreoda  sive  Crida  primus  rex  Merciorum,  Wibba ;  p.  232,  with 
slight  variations :  Penda,  qui  f uit  Wibbae,  q.  f.  Oridae,  .q.  f . 
Ctinewaldi,  q.  f.  Onebbae,  q.  f.  Icelii,  q.  f.  Eome^'i,  q.  f.  Angengeati, 
q.  f.  Offae,  q.  f.  Weromundi,  q.  f.  Wightleagi,  q.  f.  Wagae,  q.  f. 
Wothelgeati,  q.  f.  Wodenu  In  the  App.  to  Nennius  (Gale  116)  : 
Woden  genuit  Guedolgeat,  genuit  Oueagon,  g.  Quithlig,  g.  Queued- 
mund,  g.  Ossa,  g.  Ot-igon,  g.  Earner,  g.  Pubba  ;  ipse  Pubba  habuit 
ix  filios,  quorum  duo  mihi  notiores  sunt  quam  alii,  id  est,  Penda 
et  Eaua.  In  Ralph  de  Diceto  p.  446  :  Offa  fuit  filius  Wingferd, 
filii  Ganwlf,  f.  Osmod,  f .  Elpa,  f .  Wibba,  f.  Creada,  f .  Oynewald,  f . 
Onibba,  f.  Ydl,  f.  Com,  f.  Angelreu,  f.  Offa,  f.  Wermund,  f.  Witlat, 
f.  Woden.  In  Matth.  Westm.  p.  142 :  erat  enim  Offa  filius 
Thinferthi,  q.  f.  Eadulfi,  q.  f.  Osulfi,  q.  f.  Eoppae,  q.  f.  Wibbae, 
q.  f.  Creoddae,  q.  f.  Kinewoldi,  q.  f.  Onebbae,  q.  f.  Ithel,  q.  f. 
Eomeri,  q.  f.  Angelthean,  q.  f.  Offae,  q.  f.  Wei-emundi,  q.  f.  With- 
leig,  q.  f .  Wagon,  q.  f.  Frethegeath,  q.  f.  Wode^iu  In  Otterboume 
p.  31 :  Woden  genuit  Feothulgeath,  qui  genuit  Va^a,  q.  g. 
Wichebeg,  q.  g.  Vermundvm,  q.  g.  Offa,  q.  g.  Engeltheon,  q.  g. 
Edomenim,  q.  g.  Icel,  q.  g.  Onibbam,  q.  g.  Kynewaldum,  q.  g. 
Cridiam,  q.  g.  Bilbam,  q.  g.  Pendam  primum  regem  Merciorum. 
Langhom  seems  to  draw  from  Florence:  Vitelgeia,  Vaga,  Vit- 
legius,  Veremundus,  Offa  al.  Uffa,  Angongeta,  Eumerus,  Icelius, 
Cnebba,  Cunevaldus,  Crida. 

1  Conf.  the  Götting.  Anzeig.  '28,  p.  550. 
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Langhorn^  Florence,  Matthew  and  Gale's  App.  insert  betw. 
Woden  and  Wihtlasg  two  names  that  ai*e  wanting  in  Ralph 
and  the  Chron.,  Wihtelgedt  (Prethegeat)  and  Waga  (Gaeagon). 
As  Florence  pats  Angen-geat  for  Angel-theow,  his  VitheU 
gedt  might  elsewh.  have  been  Vithel-theow,  but  Gale  too  has 
OuedoUgeat.^  Angen  (Gale's  '  Origon '  is  a  misreading  of  Ongon) 
is  unexceptionable,  and  Angentheow  answers  to  the  OHG.  name 
Angandio,  perh.  to  ON.  Angant^r,  which  may  be  a  corrup.  of 
Anganth^r;  the  pure  AS.  form  is  Ongren^Aeoti?,  Beow.  3931.  4770. 
4945-6  7,  conf.  Incgentheow,  Trav.  Song  232.  Offa  (miscopied  Ossa), 
which  occurs  twice  in  the  Mercian  line,  is  likewise  found  in  Beow. 
3895.  3910.  Wihtlceg  seems  faultless.  Will.  Malmesb.  p.  17  has 
Withlegius,  and  even  Ouithlig  in  Gale  confirms  the  short  se  or  e. 
Yet  Ralph's  Witlat  agrees  better  with  the  ON.  Vigletus  in  Saxo 
Gram.  59;  and  it  is  a  point  of  importance  to  our  whole  inquiry, 
that  the  series  Vigletiis,  Vermundiis,  TJffo  of  the  Dan.  genealogy 
(Saxo  Gr.  59 — 65)  ^  is  so  evid.  the  same  as  the  Mercian.  For 
Gale's  'Pubba'  (AS.  \  for  p)  read  Wuhha,  TFt66a  =  OHG.  Wippo? 

DEIRA,— Sax.  Chr.  p.  24 :  Mile  wses  Yffing,  Yffe  Uscfrea- 
ing,  Uscfred  Wilgisling,  Wilgisl  Westerfalcning,  Westerfalcna 
Saefugling,  Sctfugl  Saebalding,  Scebald  Sigege&ting,  Si^egedt 
Swaefdaeging,  Swcefdceg  Sigeg&ring,  Sigegdr  Waegdseging, 
Wcegdceg  Wödening,  Woden  Fridhowulfing.  Florence  p.  221 ; 
JElla  fnit  filius  Iffi,  cujus  pater  Wiiscfrea,  c.  p.  WilgeUxis^  c.  p. 
Westorwalena,  c.  p.  Seomelus,  c.  p.  Suearta,  c.  p.  Soepugelus,  c.  p. 
Seabaldus,  c.  p.  Siggeotus,  c.  p.  Suebdegus,  c.  p.  Siggarus,  c.  p. 
Weadegus,  c.  p.  Wodenus  ;  and  p.  566  with  a  few  variations  :  Wo» 
denus,  Weagdegus,  Siggarus,  Suebdegus,  Siggeotus,  Seabaldu^,  Se- 
fugelus,  Sueartha,  Seomelus,  Westerwalcna,  Wilgelsus,  Wnscjrea, 
Iffus  dux,  JElla  primus  rex  Deirorum.  Ott^rbourne  p.  32  :  TFo- 
den  genuit  Wegdam,  qui  genuit  Sigegarum,  q.  g.  Swealdegem,  q.  g. 
Sigegeat,  q.  g.  Etabalem,  q.  g.  Stafugel,  q.  g.  Westerfaldueue,  q.  g. 
WigiliSj  q.  g.  Ustfrea,  q.  g.  Uffe,  q.  g.  Ella  primum  regem  Sussex.* 

>  May  we  connect  Wedelge&t,  Widhelge&t  with  the  national  name  Wedergedtat^ 
Beow.  2984.  3224.  4753? 

^  The  Genealogia  mnica  in  Langebek  i.  32  has  Vithlek,  Vermund,  XJffi ;  that  at 
i.  27  gives  Vithlef,  Vermund,  üß, 

[3  On  the  line  of  Meroia,  to  which  0£fa  II  (757)  belongs,  see  Lappenb.  I,  223 ; 
conf.  the  two  Offas  above  (p.  388)  —EHM.] 

*  Some  other  writers  also  call  the  Deira  genealogy  the  Sussex ;  yet  Sussex  lie« 
some  distance  from  Yorkshire. 
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Langhom :  Vegdegua,  Sigarus,  Suehdegvs,  Siggotus,  SebaldtLS, 
Sefugehis,  Suaria^  Somelus,  Vestrofalenas,  Vilgidlus,  Buscreaa, 
Tffius,  Alia.  Gale's  App.  mixes  up  the  Deira  line  with  the 
Wessex :  Woden,  Beldeyg,  Brond,  Siggar,  Sibald,  Zegulfh, 
Soemil,  Sguerthing,  OuilgiUj  Ulfrea,  Iffi,  Ulli. 

As  the  Kentish  borrowed  some  names  from  horses^  so  does  this 
from  birds^  Sce-fugel  and  Wester-falcna,  whom  the  Chronicle  makes 
father  and  son,  bat  between  whom  the  other  lists  insert  two  more 
links,  Seomel  and  Swearta  (or  Swearta  and  Seomel).  There  is 
also  a  Sige-fugel  (al.  Sigewnlf)  in  the  Essex  lineage.  I  doubt 
whether  Sea-fola  in  the  Trav.  Song  230  can  have  anything  to  do 

with  this. The  mythic  Westerfalcna  has  perhaps  a  right  to  be 

regarded  as  ancestor  of  the  Westphals,  for  the  old  form  of  that 
national  name  was  Westfalah,  and  we  know  of  a  hero  in  the 
Wessex  line  who  did  give  name  to  a  branch  of  the  nation.  See- 
fugel  and  Sce-bald  have  their  first  syllable  in  common.  Sxooefdceg 
resembles  the  ON.  Svipdagr,  Saem.  Ill  [Hrölfkr.  »ag.  c.  18—23], 
Sinbdagerua,  Saxo  Gr.  9,  though  the/ and p  are  at  variance;  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  his  grandfather  too  is  Wceg-dceg,  and  the 
head  of  the  Wessex  line  BceUdceg,  The  relation  of  Wcf^fj-dceg  to 
the  Kentish  Weda  I  shall  discuss  by  and  by  in  elucidating  the 
Norse  genealogy. 

BERNICIA  or  Northumberland  has  its  first  two  descendants 
of  Woden  in  common  with  Wessex. — Sax.  Chr.  p.  23  (yr.  547) : 
'  her  Ida  feng  to  rice,  thonon  Nordhanhymbra  cynecyn  asrost 
onw6c.  Ida  waes  Eopping,  Euppa,  Esing,  Esa  Inguing,  Ingui 
Angenwiting,  Angenwit  Alocing,  Aloe  Beonocing,  Beonoc  Brand- 
ing, Brand  Basldasging,  Bcellceg  Wodening.'  Florence  218  :  Ida 
fuit  filius  Eoppae,  qui  fuit  Inqui,  q.  f.  Angenwit,  q.  f.  Aloe,  q.  f. 
Benoc,  q.  f.  Brandi,  q.  f.  Bealdegi,  q.  f.  Wodeni;  but  with  varia- 
tions and  additions  in  theprosapia  p.  566  :  Bealdeagus,  Brandius, 
Beomus  (for  Benocusf),  Beorno,  Wegbrandus,  Ingebrandun, 
Alusa,  Angengeat,  Ingengeat,  Aethelbrihtus,  Oesa,  Eoppa,  Ida 
primus  rex  Bemiciorum.  Otterboume :  Woden,  Beider,  Brond, 
Benoc,  Aloe,  Agmintus,  Inginus,  Ensa,  Bopa,  Ida.  Langhom: 
Beldegus,  Brando,  Benocus,  Beoma,  Vegbrandv^,  Ingebrandus, 
AlociAS,  Angongeta,  Ingongeta,  Aethelbertus,  Esa,  Eoppa,  Ida, 
Bertram's  ed.  of  Nennius  gives  in  an  appendix :  Woden  genuit 
Beldeg,  g.   \^Brand,  g.]   Beomec   [g.  Beorno'],  g.  Oethbrond  [g. 
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Ingebrandufi],  g.  Alu807i,  g.  Inguef,  g.   [^[ngeageat,  gJ]  EdU^ith, 

g.  Ossa,  g.  Eobba,  g.  Ida. Of  these  names^  Esa  seems  to  me 

akin  to  ds,  pi.  es  (deas  divas)^  and  Ingui  is  the  ON.  Ingvi,  conf. 
Ingunar  freyr  andBeow.  2638  fred  Ingwiiia,  2081  eodor  Ingwina. 

WESSBX. — Sax.  Chr.  p.  24:  Cerdic  waes  CytiHces  fssder, 
Oerdic  Elesing,  Elesa  Esling,  Esla  Gewising,  Oewis  Wiging,  Wuf 
Fredwining,  Freawine  Fridhog&ring,  Fridhogar  Brandings  Brand 
Baaldseging,  Bceldoeg  Wödening;  the  same  at  p.  95,  except  the 
spelling  of  FridhugAr  and  Brond,  and  the  insertion  of  Creoda  be- 
tween Cerdio  and  Cynrtc.  The  same  pedigree  stands  in  an  AS. 
document  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  AS.  Beda  of  1643,  p.  5, 
and  in  Spelman's  Vita  Alfredi  1678,  p.  199,  except  that  the  latter 
has  Winging  for  Wiging,  and  both  have  the  words  'Elesa 
Esling,  Esla  Gewising '  on  the  margin,  not  in  the  text.  Asser  : 
GynHcy  qui  fuit  Creoda,  q.  f.  Cerdic,  q.  f.  Elesa,  [q.  f.  Esla'],  q.  f. 
Oewiss  a  quo  Britones  totam  illam  gentem  Qegwis  nominant, 
[q.  f.  Wig,  q.  f.  Fraewine,  q.  f.  Freothegar],  q.  f.  Brond,  q.  f.  Beide, 
q.  f.  Woden  ;  the  sentences  in  brackets  are  apparently  taken  from 
Florence,  and  wanting  in  the  MS.  Ethelwerd  p.  842  :  Cynrie, 
Cerdic,  Elesa,  Esla,  Oewis,  Wig,  Freaioine,  Frithogar,  Brand, 
Balder,  Wotlien.  Florence  219 :  Cerdicius,  qui  fuit  Eslae,  q.  f. 
Oewisii,  q.  f .  Wigae,  q.  f.  Freawini,  q.  f.  Frethegarii,  q.  f .  Brandii, 
q.  f.  Bealdigi,  q.  f .  Wodeni  ;  again  at  p.  566  :  Bealdea^iis,  Bran- 
dius,  FreodegariiLS,  Friawinus,  Wigga,  Qewisiua,  Esla,  Eliaius, 
Cerdicitis  primus  rex  Westsaxonum,  Kenricus.  Simeon  of  Dnrh. 
119  :  Cinric,  q.  f.  Creoda,  q.  f.  Cerdic,  q.  f.  Elesa,  q.  f.  Oewis,  a  quo 
Britones  totam  illam  gentem  Oetvis  nominant,  q.  f.  Brand,  q.  f. 
Beide,  q.  f.  Woden  [same  as  in  Asser],  Will.  Malmesb.  p.  41 : 
Woden,  Beldegius,  Brand,  Fridegarius,  Frewinus,  Wigius,  Oitoius, 
Eslius,  Elicius,  Cerdicius,  Creodingius,  Cinricius,  Ethelred 
Rieval.  p.  350:  Woden,  Bealdceg,  Brand,  Freadgar,  Frewine, 
Wig,  Oewis,  Eda,  Elesa,  Ceordic,  Creoda,  Chenric,  Otterboune: 
Woden,  Bealdeath,  Brond,  Frectegar,  Freawinus,  Wicca,  Geisse, 
Esla,  Flesa,  Ceredic.  Langhorn :  Beldegus,  Brando,  Fredegarus, 
Frevinus,  Vigga,  Oeviscus,  Esla,  Elisius,  Cerdicus. 

In  this  series  of  Westsaxon  names,  the  chief  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  Woden's  son  Bceldoeg  (Beldeg,  Beldig,  Beide  in  Asser 
and  those  who  follow  him.  Balder  in  Ethelwerd),  evid.  the  Norse 
Baldur  son  of  Odin;  Frea-wine  too  resembles  the  ON.   Freys 
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vinr,  still  more  Frowinua  in  Saxo  6r.  pp.  59,  60 ;  Ealaj  like  the 
Northnmbrian  Esa,  may  come  from  ds,  6s.  Oewis  must  have 
been  a  distinguished  hero  and  sovereign,  for  a  whole  race  to  be 
named  after  him  ;  even  Beda  mentions  the  fact,  where  he  says  of 
Cynegils,  a  successor  of  Cerdic,  3,  7 :  eo  tempore  gens  Occiden- 
talium  Saxonum,  quae  antiquitus  Oevisse  vocabantur,  regnante 
Cynegilso  fidem  Christi  suscepit  (yr  635) ;  and  again  of  Bp. 
Byrinus  :  sed  Britanniam  perveniens,  ac  primum  Qeviaaorum  gen- 
tem  ingrediens,  cum  omnes  ibidem  paganissimos  inveniret,  etc. 

LINDESFARAN. — These  were  a  separate  race,  who  had 
settled  in  a  small  island  off  the  Northumbrian  coast,  and 
named  it  after  them  Lindesf arena- e&  (Beda,  3,  17.  4,  12.  Sax. 
Chr.  ann.  780.  793),  otherw.  Hälig  eüand,  now  Holy  Island. 
I  find  their  genealogy  in  Flor.  566  :  Woden,  Winta,  Cretta, 
Quelpgilfus,  Ceadbed,  Bubba,  Beda,  Eanferthiis ;  another  edition 
more  correctly  makes  the  fourth  name  Queldgils,  the  fifth  Caed- 
baed,  and  adds  Biscop  after  Beda,  Eatta  and  Ealdfrith  after 
Eanferth.  Bubba's  successor  was  prob,  called  Bedeca  or  Baduca 
(like  one  of  the  Essex  line),  for  Eddii  vita  S.  Wilfridi  cap.  3 
((jule  p.  45)  relates  of  the  Kentish  king  Erconbert  (d.  664)  : 
Rex  secundum  petitionem  reginas,  ducem  nobilem  et  admirabilis 
ingenii  quemdam  Biscop  Baduci7ig[myemeris  ad  sedem  apostolicam 
properantem,  ut  in  suo  comitatu  esset  adquaesivit.  Biscop's 
grandson  Eata  became  (Beda  4,  13)  one  of  the  first  bishops  of 
Lindesfam ;  but  the  grandfather  himself,  to  judge  by  his  name, 
must  have  held  the  same  sacred  office,  perhaps  elsewhere. 

Woden's  Ancestry. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  Woden's  descendants.  In  treating 
of  his  ancestors,  we  shall  again  have  to  separate  the  purely 
heathen  ones  from  those  that  were  added  after  the  Bible  genea- 
logy became  known. 

Some  accounts  reach  back  only  4  generations,  others  8  or  16, 
stopping  either  at  Fridhuwulf,  Geat  or  Sce&f.  Generally  speak- 
ing, Sce&f  is  the  oldest  heathen  name  in  any  of  the  pedigrees. 


Woden. 
Fridhuwald. 
Frefiwine  (Fredläf). 
Fridhuwulf. 


Finn. 

Godwulf  (Folcwald). 

Ge&t. 

Tadtwa. 
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Beaw. 

Sceldwa. 

Heremdd  (Soeaf). 
Itermon  (Heremod). 


Hathra  (Itermdd). 
Hwala  (Hathra). 
Bed  wig  (Hwala). 
Sce&i  (Hedwig). 


The  Chronicle  p.  23  carries  the  Northambrian  lineage  fr.  Ida 
up  to  Gedt :  Woden  Freodhol&fing,  Freodholdf  Pridhowulfing, 
Fridhotmilf  Finning,  Finn  God  wolfing,  Oodwulf  Getting;  at  p. 
24  (under  Deira),  Woden  is  called  Fridhowulfing  ;  at  p.  95  (under 
Wessex)  the  line  is  given  more  fully  and  exactly :  Woden  Frid- 
huwalding,  Fridhuwald  Fredwining,  Fredwine  Fridhuwulfing, 
Fridhowulf  Finning,  Finn  Godwulfiug,  Oodwulf  Getting,  Gedt 
Taetwaing,  Tcetwa  Beawing,  Beaw  Sceldwaing,  Sceldwa  Here- 
möding,  Hei-emod  Itermoning,  Itermon  Hathraing,  Hathra 
Hwalaing,  Hwala  Bedwiging,  Bedwig  Sce^fiug.  Nennius  p.  61 
carries  the  Kentish  line  up  to  Geta :  Vuoden  filius  Frealof,  Fr.  f. 
Fredulf,  Fr.  f.  Finn,  F.  f.  Foleguald,  F.  f.  Geta,  qui  ut  aiunt  filias 
fuit  dei,  non  veii  nee  omnipotentis  dei,  sed  alicnjus  ex  idolis 
eorum,  quem  ab  ipso  daemone  coecati,  more  gentili,  pro  deo 
colebant.  Asser  p.  4  :  Woden,  qui  fuit  Frithowalde,  q.  f.  Freahf, 
q.  f.  Frithuwulf,  q.  f.  Fingodwulf,  q.  f.  Geata,  quem  Getam 
jamdudum  pagani  pro  deo  venerabantur ;  qui  Geata  fuit  C(Btta, 
q.  f.  Beav,  q.  f.  Sceldwea,  q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f.  Itemwd,  q.  f.  Hathra, 
q.  f.  Huala,  q.  f.  Bedwig.  Ethelwerd  p.  842  :  Wothen,  Fritho- 
wulf,  Frealaf,  Frithowlf,  Fin,  Godwulfe,  Geat,  Tetwa,  Beo,  ScyU, 
8cef.  Florence  p.  218  (under  Northumbr.)  :  Wodenus,  qui  fnit 
Frithelasi  (for  Frithelafi),  q.  f.  Finni,  q.  f.  Godulfi,  q.  f.  Oeatae; 
but  on  p.  294  (under  Wessex) :  Wodeniis,  q.  f.  Fritheicaldi,  q.  f. 
Frealafi,  q.  f.  Fritheulfi,  q.  f.  Finni,  q.  f.  Godulfi,  q.  f.  Gaetae, 
quem  Getam  jamdudum  pagani  pro  deo  venerabantur,  q.  f. 
Cedwae,  q.  f.  Beawae,  q.  f.  Sceldwii,  q.  f.  Heremodi,  q.  f.  Itermodi, 
q.  f.  Hathri,  q.  f.  Walae,  q.  f.  Bedwigi.  So  the  Wessex  line  in 
Simeon  Durh.  p.  119  :  Woden,  q.  f.  Frithuwald,  q.  f.  Frealaf, 
q.  f.  Fridrenwulf,  q.  f.  Geta,  q.  f.  Oetwa,  q.  f.  Beaw,  q.  f.  Seldwa, 
q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f.  Itermod,  q.  f.  Hatra,  q.  f.  Wala,  q.  f.  Bedwig. 
WilL  Malmesb.  p.  41  :  Wodenius  fuit  Fridewaldi,  Fridewaldns 
Frelasii  (al.  Fridelafii),  Frelasius  Fimi,  Fimus  Godwini,  Godwwut 
Gesii,  Gesius  Tectii,  Tectius  Beowini,  Beowinus  Sceldii,  Sceldius 
Sceaf,     Sceaf   Heremodii,    Heremodius    Stermonii,    Stermonius 
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Hadrae^  Hadra  Goalae,  Ouala  Bedwegii,  Bedwegius  Stresaei. 
Ethelred  Rieval.  p.  351 :  Woden,  q.  f.  Fredewald,  q.  f.  Freolof, 
q.  f.  Frederewlf,  q.  f.  Fingondwlf,  q.  f.  Oeta,  q.  f.  Gearwa,  q.  f. 
Beu,  q.  f.  Celdwa,  q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f.  Itermod,  q.  f.  Hathra,  q.  f. 
Wala,  q.  f.  Beadwig.  Henry  Huntingfd.  p.  310  (under  Kent)  : 
Woden,  filii  Frealof,  f.  Fredulf,  f.  JPVn,  f.  Flocwald,  f.  Je^a,  quem 
dixemnt  filiam  dei,  scilicet  alicnjas  idoli.  Ralph  (under  Wessex) 
p.  529*:  Woden,  q.  f.  Frederewald,  q.  f.  Freolf,  q.  f .  Fredewlf,  q.  f. 
Fringoldxolf,  q.  f.  (7e^a,  q.  f.  Oeatwa^  q.  f.  Beti,  q.  f.  Scsldwa,  q.  f. 
H&remod,  q.  f .  Itermod,  q.  f.  Bathka,  q.  f.  WaZa,  q.  f.  Beadurig. 
John  Wallingrf.  p.  535  :  Ovodden,  q.  f .  Frithewald,  q.  f.  Frealaf, 
q.  f.  Frethewlf,  q.  f .  Fingoldwlf,  q.  f.  Qeata,  quern  Geattam  pagani 
jamdudum  pro  deo  venerabantur,  q.  f.  Cetirwa,  q.  f.  Bean,  q.  f. 
Celdeioa,  q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f.  Idermod,  q.  f.  Hathra,  q.  f.  TFa/a, 
q.  f.  Beadicing.  Alberic  p.  186 :  Woden  iste  fuit  filius  Frühe- 
waldi,  qui  Frelasii,  q.  Finnii,  q.  Oodpulfi,  q.  Oethii,  q.  Rethlii,  q. 
Bedvii,  q.  Sceldii,  q.  Sceaf,  q.  Heremodii,  q.  Owale,  q.  Bedwegii, 
q.  Steresii.  Matth.  Westm.  p.  142  (under  Mercia) :  FFoden  fuit 
filius  Fretheivold,  q.  f.  Freolaf,  q.  f.  Frithewlf,  q.  f.  Godwlf,  q.  f . 
Oetae,  q.  f.  Cethwae,  q.  f.  Beau,  q.  f.  Seldv^e,  q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f. 
Itermod,  q.  f.  Hathrae,  q.  f.  Walae,  q.  f.  Bedwi ;  but  p.  166 
(under  Wessex) :  Wodenus  fuit  filius  Fretheivold,  q.  f.  Freolaf, 
q.  f.  Frethwlf,  q.  f.  Finni,  q.  f.  Godiilfi,  q.  f.  Oetas,  q.  f.  Teathmi, 
q.  f.  JBeau,  q.  f.  SeJduae,  q.  f.  Sea/,  q.  f.  Heremod,  q.  f.  Itermod, 
q.  f.  Hathrae,  q.  f.  TFaZae,  q.  f.  Bedvii.  Otterbourne  (under 
Kent) :  TTTocfe^i,  Frederwald,  Freolf,  Fredwold,  Fyngoldwelth,  Oeta, 
Oeiwa,  Beir,  Sceldwa,  Herecude,  Etermode,  Athra,  Wala,  Bedwich, 
The  three  generations  immed.  before  Woden  exhibit  a  number 
of  variations,  which  I  will  bring  under  one  view : 


Chron.  (Wess.) 

:  Fridhuwald 

FreÄwine 

Fridhuwulf 

Asser : 

Frithowald 

Frealaf 

Frithuwulf 

Ethel  werd : 

Frithowald 

Frealaf 

Frithowulf 

Flor.  (Wess.) : 

Frithewald 

Frealaf 

Fritheulf 

Simeon : 

Frithuwald 

Frealaf 

Fridrenwulf 

John: 

Frethewald 

Frealaf 

Frethewlf 

Ethelred : 

Frethewald 

Freolof 

Frederewlf 

Ralph: 

Frederewald 

Freolf 

Fredewlf 

Matthew : 

Fredewold 

Freolaf 

Frithewlf 
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Fredwine  rests  then  on  the  single  auth.  of  the  Chron.,  and  even 
there  some  MSS.  have  Frealafing,  Frealaf.  In  the  following, 
there  is  one  link  wanting  : 


Chron.  (Northnmb.) 

:      ....              Preodholaf 

Fridhowulf 

Nennius : 

....               Frealof 

Fredulf 

William  : 

Fridewald           Frealaf 

•  •  .  • 

Henry : 

....              Frealof 

Fredulf 

Alberic : 

Frithewaldus       Frelasius 

.... 

And  some  have  only  one  name  to  shew  : 

Chron.  (Deira) 

.... 

Fridhowulf 

Plor.  (Northnmb.) 

....               Frithalaf 

.... 

But  as  some  retain  one  name  and  some  another,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Wessex  genealogy  of  the  Chronicle  is  the  complete  and 
correct  thing.  Fredwine  and  Frealaf  may  be  regarded  as  identical; 
no  matter  that  Freawine  occurs  again  in  the  descending  series  of 
the  Wessex  line,  for  certain  names  often  repeat  themselves.  If 
we  accept  the  Frithalaf  of  Florence  [and  Freodholaf  in  the  Chron. 
under  Northnmb.],  we  have  then  Fridho-wM,  FridhoAkt,  Fridho- 
wulf in  immed.  succession.^ 

Finn  and  Oodwiilf  are  thrown  into  one  as  Fingodwulf  in  Asser, 
Fingondwlf  in  Ethelred,  Fingoldwlf  in  John,  Fringoldwlf  in 
Ralph  [Fyngoldwelth  m  Otterb.].  Both  are  wanting  in  Simeon, 
Finn  in  Matthew,  Godwulf  in  Nennius  and  Henry.  Instead  of 
Godwulf,  Nennius  gives  a  Foleguald  (Folcwald),  Henry  Flocwald 
and  William  Oodwine. 

Gedt  (Geata,  Geta,  Jeta,  Gesius)  is  present  in  all. 

Tcetva,  Tetwa,  Tectius  appears  also  as  Caatwa,  Cetwa,  Cethwa, 
Cedwa,  Cetirwa,  and  Getwa,  Geatwa,  Gearwa,  ßethlius. 

Beav,  Beaw,  Beau,  Beawa,  Ben,  Beo,  Beowinus,  Bedvius,  Beir. 

Sceldva,  Sceldwa,  Scyld,  Sceldwius,  Sceldius,  Seldwa,  Seldua, 
Celdwa,  Celdewa. 

Heremod  remains  unaltered  wherever  it  occurs,  except  that 
Otterb.  has  Herecude ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  Ethel  word. 

liermon,  Itermod,  Idermod,  Etermode,  Stermon;  wanting  in 
Ethelw. 

^  [FrilSleil  suggests  the  *  jomfrae  Fridlefsborg '  in  the  Dan.  song  of  Toid  af 
Hafsgaard,  where  the  Swed.  has  '  jnngfra  Froijenborg»* — EHM.J 
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Haihra,  Hadra^  Hatra^  Athra,  Hathrus,  Bathka ;  wanting  in 
Ethelw. 

Hvala,  Huala,  Wala,  Guala ;  wanting  in  Ethelw. 

Bedvig,  Bedwig,  Bedwi^  Beadwig,  Bedwigus,  Bedwegius,  Bed- 
wing,  Bedwid ;  wanting  in  Ethelw. 

Scedf,  Scef,  Seaf  is  not  found  in  Asser  or  Florence  or  any 
writers  that  follow  these  two,  bat  only  in  the  Sax.  Chr.  and 
four  other  authorities  (Ethelwerd,  Alberic,  Will.  Malraesb.  and 
Matth.  Westm.) ;  and  even  here  with  the  important  distinction, 
that  whereas  the  Chron.  puts  him  at  the  very  end,  as  father  of 
Bedwig,  the  other  four  bring  him  in  near  the  middle,  as  father 
of  Sceldwa  and  son  of  Heremöd. 

Among  the  names  are  a  few  of  more  than  common  interest. 

Fin  is  spoken  of  in  the  Trav.  Song  58  as  ruler  of  the  Frisians  : 
'  Fin  Folcwalding  weold  Fresna  cynne,'  which  confirms  the 
statement  of  Nennius  that  his  father's  name  was  Folcwald  (or 
Folcwalda).  Again,  Fin  appears  in  Beow.  2129-55-86.  2286, 
and  still  as  Folcwaldan  siinu  2172;  so  that  the  Kentish  genea- 
logy had  preserved  his  name  more  truly  than  the  others. 
Observe  too,  that  it  is  side  by  side  with  Fin  that  Beow.  2159-86. 
2248  introduces  Hengest,  a  great  name  with  the  [Kentishmen ; 
must  not  they  have  been  a  Frisian  rather  than  a  Jutish  race  ? 

Fin's  grandfather,  Folcwald's  father,  Qedt,  was  worshipped  as 
a  god;  this  is  expressly  affirmed  by  many  chroniclers,  while 
Woden's  divinity  is  passed  over  in  silence.  We  come  across 
Gedt  in  Beow.  3567-82,  and  if  not  in  the  Trav.  Song,  yet  in 
another  AS.  lay  (Conybeare  241)  :  'Qedtes  frige  wurden  grund- 
lease.'  The  Sax.  Chr.  and  Ethelwerd  make  no  mention  of  his 
godhood.  Nennius  and  his  transcriber  Henry  Huntgdn  designate 
him  the  son  of  a  god,  '  filius  dei,  ^  non  veri,  etc. ' ;  with  him 
they  close  the  Kentish  pedigree,  and  do  not  name  his  father. 
But  Asser  and  those  who  follow  him,  notably  Florence,  Balph 
and  John,  say  of  Oeta  himself  '  quem  dudum  pagani  pro  deo 
venerabantur,'  and  then  add  the  names  of  his  father  (Cetwa)  and 
ancestors.  At  the  same  time  they  refer,  absurdly  enough,  to  a 
passage  in  Sedulius  (Carmen  paschale  1,  19.  ed.  Arevali.  Bomae 
1 794,  p.  155),  which  speaks  of  the  '  boatus  ridiculus  Getae,'  or  as 

^  In  myths  the  ion  of  a  god  seemB  often  ident.  with  the  god  himself,  conf. 
TaoitoB  abont  Taisoo  and  Mannns. 
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Sedalius  says  in  prose  '  ridicali  Oetae  comica  foeditate/  evid.  a 
character  in  a  play  of  the  Old  Comedy.  That  the  AS.  Oeai  or 
Get  was  from  the  earliest  times,  long  before  the  migration  to 
Britain,  regarded  as  a  god,  will  be  proved  presently  by  a  Gothic 
genealogy,  which  quite  correctly  names  him  Oaut^  as  in  0H6. 
he  would  be  ßoz  or  Koz.  In  the  Grimnismäl  (Ssdm.  47'*,  conL 
Sn.  24.  195)  Oautt  is  the  name  that  Odhinn  bears  among  the 
gods  themselves. 

Tcetwa  is  prob,  to  be  expl.  by  an  adj.  test,  lost  in  AS.  bat 
extant  in  ON.  teitr,  OKG.  zeiz,  meaning  laetos,  hilaris,  placidos.^ 
Both  Teitr  and  Zeiz,  Zeizo  were  in  nse  as  men's  names,  bat  the 
great  thing  is  that  Odhinn  himself  is  called  Herteitr  in  the  Edda, 
Sasm.  46^.  Tastwa  might  bear  the  sense  of  namen  placidam, 
benig^um,  the  '  gehiure.' 

The  next  three  names,  in  the  order  Beaw,  Sceldwa,  Scedf,  give 
us  a  clear  insight  into  the  intimate  connexion  betw.  these  genea- 
logies and  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  people.  Beaw,  Beo,  Beu  is 
no  other  than  the  elder  Beowulf  who  appears  at  the  very  begian. 
of  the  epic  of  Beowulf,  and  is  called  at  1.  37  Scyldes  eafera  (off- 
spring), at  1. 16  Scylding  (S.'s  son),  and  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  younger  Beowulf,  the  subject  of  the  poem.  Beo  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  Beowulf  as  the  simple  form  of  a  name 

does  to  the  compound  in  so  many  cases.' Scyld  (Beow.  51} 

resembles  the  mythic  Skiold  king  of  Danes  (Saxo  Gr.  5),  and 
Skiöldr  the  Skän&nga  godh  (p.  161);  Skioldr  in  the  Edda  is 
OSin's  son  (Sn.  146.  193),  from  whom  descend  the  Skioldungar 
(Sasm.  114-5),  AS.  Scyldingas.  The  termin.  -tua,  which  makes 
Sceldwa  a  weak  noun,  is  also  seen  in  TsBtwa  as  compared  with 
Teitr  and  Zeiz,  and  arises  out  of  the  third  decl.,  to  which  skioldr 
=  shield  (gen.  skialdar,  dat.  skildi)  belongs,  implying  a  Goth. 

skildus  with  gen.  pi.  skildive. ^In  Beow.  7  Scyld  is  expresslj 

called  a  Scefing,  son  of  Scedf.  About  this  Sce&f  the  AS. 
chroniclers  have  preserved  a  remarkable  tradition  with  which 
his  very  name  is  interwoven  (sce&f,  sheaf,  OHG.  scoup,  scoubis], 
and  which  is  still  current  in  the  districts  whence  the  Saxons 
migrated.     As  far  as  I  know,  Ethelwerd  is  the  first  who  alludes 

1  Laetns  is  perh.  for  daetns  (Goth,  tatia)»  as  lingna,  leTir,  lantia  for  dingna,  de^ 
dantia. 

*  So  Wolf  means  the  same  as  Wolfgang,  Begin  or  Begino  as  Beginhart,  Dieto  is 
Dietrich,  Linba  as  Liebgart.    Hence  Beowulf  and  Beowine  mean  one  thing. 
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to  it,  and  that  precisely  in  tracing  up  the  Westsaxon  lineage, 
p.  842 :  *  ipse  Scef  cam  nno  dromone  advectus  est  in  insula 
oceani,  quae  dicitur  Scani,  armis  circundatus,  eratque  valde  recens 
puer,  et  ab  incolis  illius  terrae  ignotns,  attamen  ab  eis  suscipitur, 
et  ut  familiärem  diligenti  animo  eam  custodierunt,  et  post  in 
regem  eligunt/  Then,  with  some  variations,  Will.  Malmesb. 
p.  41:  'iste  (Sce&f),  ut  quidam  ferunty  in  quamdam  insulam 
Germaniae  Scamphtam  (al.  Scandeam),  de  qua  Jordanes  historic : 
graphus  Gothorum  loquitur,  appulsus  navi  sine  remige  puerulus, 
posito  ad  caput  frumenti  manipulo,  dormiens,  ideoque  8ceaf  est 
nuncupatus,  et  ab  hominibus  regionis  illius  pro  miraculo  exceptus 
et  sedulo  nutritus,  adulta  aetate  regnavit  in  oppido  quod  turn 
Slaswich,  nunc  vero  Eitheisi  (al.  Hurtheby)  ^  appellatur ;  est 
autem  regio  ilia  Anglia  Yetus  dicta,  unde  Angli  venerunt  in 
Britanniam^  inter  Saxones  et  Giothos  constituta.'  And,  in  almost 
the  same  words,  Alberic  and  Matth.  Westm. ;  the  former  says  ; 
'  in  Scania  insula  quae  est  in  Dania,'  and  again  *  Sleswyk,  quod 
Hartebi  dicitur.'  Matthew  :  '  in  quandam  insulam  Germaniae, 
Scandalin  nomine ' ;  adding  after  manipulo  :  '  quem  patria  lingua 

seaf  (1.  sceaf )  dicimus,  Gallice  vero  garbam.' An  unknown  boy, 

in  a  ship  without  oars  (RA.  701),  sleeping  with  his  head  on  a 
corn-sheaf,  lands  in  Angeln,  is  received  as  a  miracle  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  brought  up,  and  made  their  king :  he  and  his 
race  must  therefore  have  appeared  of  sacred  and  divine  origin. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  is  touched  upon  in  the  obscure  opening  of 
the  Beowulf,  though  the  incident  is  there  transferred  to  Scyld 
the  son  of  Sceaf;  his  sleeping  on  a  sheaf  of  com  is  not  men- 
tioned, any  more  than  it  is  by  Ethelwerd,  whose  '  armis  circun- 
datus' is  more  in  accord  with  Beow.  72 — 81.  93-4-5.  The 
difficult  word  umbor-wesende  can  hardly  mean  anything  but 
'  recens  natus.'  *  The  Trav.  Song  64  speaks  of  a  Scedfa  as  lord 
of  the  Lombards.  Tales  of  strange  heroes  arriving  asleep  in 
their  ships  must  have  been  early  diffused  in  Germany.' 

'  Bead  Haithabyf  ON.  Heidhabiery  Heidhaboe,  a  bp*8  see  in  S.  Jutland  [Schles- 
wig] .  Ethelwerd  p.  833 :  Anglia  Yetas  sita  est  inter  Saxones  et  Giotos,  habens 
oppidnm  capitale  qnod  sermone  Saxonioo  SUswie  nononpator,  seoondam  Tero 
DanoB  Haithaby. 

*  The  acA.  masc.  like  a  nom.  may  perh.  be  justified,  else  we  must  emend  it  to 
wesendne.  A  new  passage  in  Kemble  p.  258:  *umbor  ycelS  )>A  aor  adl  nimeiS.'  may 
mean  *  fuwa  prolet  addit  (restituit)  quos  morbus  aufert.' 

*  The  swan-knight,  alone  and  culeep^  his  head  reclined  on  his  shield,  arriTes  in 

VOL.   IV.  O  O 
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But  the  divine  repnte  in  which  Sce&f  and  Scyld  were  held  is 
farther  enhanced  by  one  or  the  other  being  likewise  a  son  of 
EeremSd,  a  simple  hero  in  Beow.  1795.  3417,  but  a  distinctly 
divine  being  in  the  Norse  mythology.  HermöiSr  in  the  Edda 
is  a  son  of  OSinn,  the  AS.  Heremod  of  Itermon.  Iterman  (with 
long  i)  can  be  expl.  by  a  lost  adj.  Itor,  Itör,  signifying  like  ON. 
ifcr  praeclaras,  eximias ;  therefore,  vir  eximins.  Ittermann  is  still 
a  family  name  in  Westphalia. 

To  Hathra  I  shall  return  further  on ;  of  Hwala  and  Bedwig  I 
have  nothing  particular  to  say. 

It  remains  to  be  told  in  what  way  the  chroniclers  tried  to 
bring  these  nafcive  gods  and  heroes  into  line  with  the  earliest 
generations  handed  down  by  Holy  Writ. 

The  Sax.  Chr.  p.  96,  after  'Bedwig  Scedfing,'  inserts  in 
brackets,  as  not  found  in  all  the  MSS. :  '  id  est  filius  Noe,  se 
W89S  geboren  on  J^aere  aaroe  Noe,^  Lamech,  Maiuaalem^  Enoh, 
Jared,  Malalahel,  Camion^  Enoa,  8eth,  Adam  primus  homo  et 
pater  noster,  id  est  Christus,  Amen.'  Asser,  who  knows  nothing 
of  Sce&f,  gives  his  place  to  Shem,  and  brings  the  two  lines  to 
touch  as  follows :  '  Bedwig,  qui  fuit  8em,  q.  f.  Noe,  q.  f.  Latnech, 
q.  f.  Mathusalem,  q.  f.  Enoch  [q.  f.  Jared],  q.  f.  MaJaleel,  q.  f. 
Cainan,  q.  t  Eno8,  q.  f.  8eth,  q.  f .  Adam.'  The  same  in  Florence 
p.  294,  except  that  Seth  is  pat  for  Sem,  and  another  8eth  comes 
after  Enos.  Simeon,  Ethelred  and  Matthew,  like  Asser;  bnt 
Will.  Malmesb.  p.  41  has  a  way  of  his  own :  '  Guala  Bedwegii, 
Bedwegius  8tre8aei,  hie,  ut  dicitur,  fuit  filius  Noae,'  and  the  Une 
goes  no  further.  Is  Stresaeus  [Alberic's  Steresias]  a  corrap.  of 
Scefius  ?  A  totally  different  harmony  [of  heathen  with  Hebrew], 
one  that  does  not  touch  the  AS.  lines,  is  propounded  by  Nennius 
p.  54. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  gains  accruing  from  these  genealogies 
to  our  German  Antiquity.  Names  of  gods  they  off'er,  in  addition 
to  Woden:  Oedt,  Bceldceg,  Seaxnedt,  Heremod,  perhaps  Tceiwa. 
National  names  are  treasured  up  in  Oewis,  WesterfcUcna,  and  no 

Brabant  by  ship^  deliTera  the  land,  and  becomes  its  ruler,  Conrad  of  Wörzb.'s 
poem  116—122.    Lobepgrin  p.  19.  Parz.  824,  27.  626,  24.    Here  the  old  Fivikiflb, 
Frisian  and  Saxon  traditions  seem  to  harmonize  [Vishna  also  »Uep*  on  the  serpent 
in  the  sea,— EBM.]. 
*  Is  there  an  intended  allaaion  to  the  boy  sailing  in  the  oarless  ship  ? 
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doabt  in  Saxnedt  himself.  Part  and  parcel  of  our  Hero-legend 
are,  ao  far  as  we  can  still  descry,  Scyld,  Seed/,  Beaw;  many  links 
are  doabtless  lost,  bat  the  solidarity  with  the  Beowulf  Lay  and 
the  Traveller's  Song  is  in  its  full  significance  not  to  be  over- 
looked. No  less  important  seems  the  agreement  of  a  string  of 
names  in  the  Mercian  line  with  statements  of  Sax:o  Grammaticus. 
And  in  some  names  that  stand  side  by  side,  we  may  detect  traces 
of  Alliteration,  revealing  the  wrecks  of  heathen  poems  of  a  long 
past  age,  e.g.  Hengest  and  Horsa,  Scyld  and  Scedf,^  Fin  and 
Folcwald,  Freodhowald  and  Fredwine. 

Part  of  the  Saxon  pedigrees  we  have  been  examining  had 
found  their  way,  not  later  than  the  13th  cent.,  to  Scandinavia, 
viz.  the  series  from  Woden  back  to  Bedwig  and  perhaps  one 
generation  more,  and  also  forwards  to  three  sons  of  W6den  and 
their  descendants.  That  the  names  were  borrowed  is  plain  from 
the  way  Snorri  (in  the  Form&li  to  his  Bdda  p.  15)  preserves  their 
Saxon  forms,  and  adds  to  many  of  them  'whom  we  call  so-and-so.' 
Bedwig's  father  is  here  given  as  Cesplieth  (al.  Sefsmeg,  Sesep, 
Sescef),  which  may  be  the  Saxon  Scef  in  disguise;  then:  'hans 
son  Bedvig,  hans  son  Atra  er  ver  köllum  AnnaUy  h.  s.  Itrmann, 
h.  8.  Biaf  er  ver  köllum  Biar,  h.  s.  Jat,  h.  s.  Gudolfr,  [h.  s. 
Finnr,']  h.  s.  Fiarleif  (al.  Frialaf  r)  er  ver  köllum  Fridkleif,  hann 
ätti  thann  son,  er  nefndr  er  (is  named)  Vodhinn,  thann  köllum 
ver  Odhinn;  kona  (wife)  hans  hot  Frigidha  er  ver  köllum  Frigg. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  that  Odhinn  had  three  sons,  Vegdeg,  Beldeg, 
Sigi.  1)  Vegdeg  (al.  Veggdegg,  Vegdreg)  rules  over  East  8  cur  one ; 
his  son  was  called  Vitrgils,  and  had  two  sons,  Ritta  (al.  Picta, 
evid.  Witta,  Wicta)  the  father  of  Heingest,  and  Sigarr  the  father 
of  Svebdegg  er  ver  köllum  Svipdag.  2)  Beldeg  er  v.  k.  Baldr, 
rules  over  Vestfal ;  his  son  is  Brandr,  his  son  Friodhigar  er  v.  k. 
Frodha,  his  son  Freovit  (al.  Freovin),  his  son  Yvigg,  his  son 
Oevis  er  v.  k.  Oave.  3)  Sigi  (al.  Siggi)  has  a  son  Vei-ir  (al.  Rerir); 
from  them  are  descended  the  Völsüngar  that  rule  Franken. 

But  at  the  back  of  all  this  Saxon  genealogy  Snorri  places 
another,  which  interweaves  Greek  names,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  AS.  accounts.  Munnon  or  Mennon,  a  king 
in  Xroia,  marries  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and  has  a  son  Tror,  thann 
köllum  ver  Thor,^  He  marries  a  wise  woman  named  Sibil 
[*  EgilBum  sub  V.  >rör= Odin  and  Thor.— EHM.] 
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(Sibylla)  er  ver  köUum  Sif,  their  son  is  called  Loride,  his  sod 
Henrede,  his  Vingethor,  his  Vingener,  his  Moda,  his  Magi,  his 
Cespheth,  the  link  that  joins  this  line  to  the  Saxon.^ 

Similar  and  more  lengthened  pedigrees,  which  add  Hebrew  to 
Greek  and  Latin  names,  are  fonnd  in  the  piece  called  Fr&  Porn- 
joti  ok  hans  aettmönnum,  in  the  so-called  Langfedga-tal  (Lange- 
bek  1,  2),  and  at  the  beginning  of  one  MS.  of  the  Sverris  saga 
<Heiraskr.  th,  4). 

In  Fomaldar-sögur  2,  13  we  find  the  following  list:  Adam, 
Seth,  Eno8,  Kaynan,  Malaleel,  Phareth,  Enoch,  Mathu^alemj 
Lamech,  Nov,  Japhet,  Japhan,  Zechim,  Oiprus,  Cretus  edha  Telius 
(Coölius),  Saturnus,  Jupiter,  Darius,  Erithonius,  Troes,  Uus, 
Lamidon,  Priamus,  Mvnnon  edha  Memnon,  Trorr  er  ver  koUam 
Thor,  Löritha  er  v.  k.  Hloridha,  Eredel  er  v.  k.  Eindridka, 
Vingithdr,  Vin^inerr,  Modhi,  Magi  er  v.  k.  Magna,  Sexeph, 
Bedhuis,  Atra,  Trinan,  Skialdin  er  v.  k.  Skiold,  Beaf  er  v.  k.  Biar, 
Oodholfr,  Burri  er  v.  k.  Finn,  Frialafr  er  v.  k.  Bars,  Vodhen  er 
V.  k.  Odhinn,  hann  var  Tyrkja  konüngr,  hans  son  Skwldr,  h.  s. 
Fridhleifr,  h.  s.  Fridhfrddhi,  h.  s.  Herleifr,  h.  s.  Havardr,  and  so 
on  down  to  Haraldr  hinn  h&rfagri  (fair-haired). 

In  Langfedga-tal :  Noa,  Japhet,  Japhans,  Zeehim,  Ciprus, 
Celius,  Saturnus,  Jupiter,  Darius,  Erichonius,  Troes,  Plus,  Lame- 
don,  Priamus,  Priam's  daughter  Troana  marries  Memnon,  whose 
son  is  Tror  er  v.  k.  Thor;  then  follow  Hloridhi,  Einridi,  Via- 
gethor,  Vingener,  Moda,  Magi,  Seskef,  Bedvig,  Athra,  Hermann, 
Heremotr,  Scealdna,  Beaf,  Eat,  Oodulfi,  Finn,  Frealaf^  Voden, 
thann  köUum  yer  Oden,  fra  honam  ero  komnar  flestar  konunga 
aettir  (most  kings'  races)  i  nordalfuna  heimsins.^ 

At  the  beginn,  of  Sverris  s.  fPornra.  sog.  8,  2]  :  Adam,  Sethj 
Eno8,  Kain,  Malaleel,  Pharet,  Enoch,  Matusalem,  Lamech,  Naif 
Japhet,  Japhen,  Zethim,  Ohypris,  Chretis,  Oheli^,  Saturn,  Jupiter^ 
Dardan,  Ericlionius,  Erea^,  Ilvs,  Lamidon,  Priamus;  Thor,  Jorekr, 
Eredeir,  Vingithor,  Vinginer,  Modi,  Magni,  Sesep,  Bedvig,  Attras, 
Trinam,  Hermodr,  Skioldr,  Biar,  Qodolfr,  Finnr,  Frialafr,  Odin, 
Sigi,  Rerer,  VoUungr,  Sigmundr,  Sigurdr,  Fafnis-bani. 

In  looking  over  this  Norse  genealogy,  we  see  that  its  resem- 
blance to  the  AS.  ascending  series  ends  with  Bedvig,  or  at  most 

[»  Conf.  F.  Magnusen's  Lex.  Myth.  653-4.— EHM.] 

*  This  sentence  soands  exactly  like  that  in  Beda  and  the  Sax.  Chr.  (ander  Kent). 
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with  Sesep,  Seskef,  Cespheth^  which  may  conceal  Sceaf,  Seaf ; 
the  older  names  have  nothing  Saxon  about  them.  First  come 
a  few  that  have  a  well-defined  position  in  the  ON.  theogony: 
Magni,  Modi,  Vingnir,  Vingithor,  Einridi,  Hldridi,  Thor,  all  the 
immediate  kindred  of  Thdr,  who  never  once  appears  in  the  AS. 
pedigrees.  The  way  they  are  introduced  here  is  rather  remark- 
able. First  Thor  himself^  whom  all  the  authorities  on  Norse 
mythology  invariably  treat  as  Odin's  son,  is  hero  given  out  for 
his  forefather,  and  one  removed  from  him  by  16  or  17  genera- 
tions. Then  these  intermediate  links  are  brought  together 
curiously  enough.  In  the  Edda,  Hlorridhi  is  a  mere  surname 
of  Thdr,  not  a  separate  person.  Eindridhi  (Byndridhi)  is  another 
Eddie  name  for  Thdr  (Thorlac.  Observ.  6,  26),  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  Vingthorr,  sonr  Sidhgrana  (Saem.  48,  80).  Vingnir  does 
occur  sometimes  as  the  name  of  a  giant  (Thorl.  Obs.  6,  25),  but 
Modhi  and  Magni  are  Thorns  two  sons,  and  therefore  brothers 
(Sn.  76).  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  author  of  the 
pedigree  wilfully  perverted  these  by-names  and  brothers  into  de- 
scendants ;  a  confusion  in  the  popular  tradition  itself  may  account 
for  it.  And  the  tacking  on  to  Greek  gods  and  heroes  was 
natural  enough  at  a  time  when  we  Germans  too  were  tracing  our 
Franks  and  Saxons  to  Ascanius  and  Alexander.  From  the 
Greek  to  the  Biblical  genealogy  was,  to  be  sure,  as  great  a  leap 
as  that  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  straight  to  Noah. 

More  important  to  our  inquiry  is  that  part  of  the  ON.  pedigree 
which  mainly  agrees  with  the  AS.,  but  differs  in  details.  Atra 
is  rendered  by  the  ON.  Annarr,  for  which  the  AS.  would  strictly 
be  Odher,  and  that  stands  some  distance  from  the  Hathra  of  the 
AS.  record.  Biaf,  Biav  (Beaw)  is  not  far  from  Biafr,  Biar,  and 
can  hardly  be  the  Norse  Biörr.  Idt,  Eat  is  not  glossed  by  any 
Norse  name ;  would  it  be  Qautr  ?  lotr  ? 

But  what  deserves  the  most  attention  is  the  different  account 
given  of  Woden's  Posterity.  Here,  as  in  Will.  Malmesb.  (see 
just  before  Kent),  only  three  sons  are  given  him,  Vegdeg,  Beldeg, 
Sigi ;  the  first  two  agree  with  those  in  Will.  M.,  but  Sigi  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  Wihtlceg.  The  account  of  the  countries 
they  ruled  would  of  course  be  totally  different  from  his.  His 
Weldeg,  Wihtleg  and  Beldeg  were  forefathers  of  the  families  that 
afterwards  governed  Kent,  Mercia  and  Wessex;  but  the  Formali 
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of  the  Edda  is  appar.  indicating  their  ancient  seats  before  the 
migration :  to  Vegdeg's  line  is  attrib.  East  Saxony,  to  Beldeg^s 
Westphalia,  to  Sigi's  Franconia,  Woden's  immediate  descen- 
dants were  Wecta,  Witta,  Wihtgils ;  those  of  Odhin  are  likewise 
Vegdeg,  Vitrgils,  Victa  (the  last  two  merely  changing  places) ; 
bat  from  that  point  the  two  lists  differ.  Without  once  naming 
Horsa^  the  Norse  genealogist  gives  Victa  two  sons,  Heingest  whose 
line  is  carried  no  further^  and  Sigarr  whose  son  is  Svebdeg,  ON. 
Svipdagr}  Bat  this  lands  us  in  the  line  of  Deira,  which^  after 
Woden  and  Waegdaeg,  has  Sigegar,  SwoefcUeg.  And  we  now 
become  aware  that  Wecta  of  Kent  is  no  other  than  Wcegdceg  of 
Deira^  that  the  two  lines  were  at  first  one^  like  those  of  Bemicia 
and  Wessez,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  coant  seven,  bat  only 

six  sons  of  Woden.     So  much  for  Vegdeg  and  his  line. In  the 

second  line,  Beldeg  is  expressly  identified  with  Baldr;  his  de- 
scendants are  named  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  agree  with  the 
Wessez  line,  except  that  Freodogar  is  said  to   be    the    Norse 

Frodhi,  that  Wig  is  called  Yvigg,  and  Oevis  Oaue. The  third 

line  is  altogether  new  and  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  starting 
with  a  son  of  Odhin  named  Sigi,  from  whom  come  Rerir  and  the 
Völsftngar,  rulers  of  the  Franks.  This  agrees  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Völsünga-saga^  which  calls  Sigi  a  son  of  Odhin : 
from  him  descend  Rerir  (al.  Berir,  Beirir),  Völsungr,  Sigmundr, 
Sigurdhr,  The  word  sig  (victory)  is  a  favourite  in  this  line, 
Sigmund's  sister  being  also  called  Signy}  Völsftngr  has  the 
form  of  a  patronymic  and  national  name,  pointing  to  a  Valsi  or 
Velsi,  which  actually  meets  us  in  the  Wcelseof  Beow.  1787,  where 
Sigemiind  too  is  found  1743-62. 

The  same  continuation  down  to  Sigurdhr  is  in  the  Sverris- 
saga,  but  not  in  the  Langfedga-tal.  The  '  Fornjot  and  his 
kin '  gives  quite  a  different  one :  Skiöldr,  already  mentioned 
as  an  ancestor  of  Odhin,  reappears  as  his  son,  and  from  him 
descends  a  line  of  Norse  kings  to  Harald  the  Fair-haired.^ 

[^  In  Ordg.  and  FiölBV.  m.  Svipdagr  is  Menglo'S's  loTor.  His  father  is  SAUuört 
(Sem.  112*),  his  mother  Grda.— EHM.] 

'  In  Sigurdhr  ^  Siguf rid,  Laohmann  (Critik  der  sage  ▼.  d.  Nibel.  p.  22)  oonjec- 
tnres  a  god's  by-name  ;  the  line  of  Deira  too  has  componnds  irith  Sig-.  Conf .  what 
I  have  said  of  sihora  (p.  27)  and  of  Woden  as  god  of  victory  (p.  134). 

>  The  ordinary  Danish  genealogy  begins :  Odin,  Skiold,  FridUif,  Frode,  Tori 
Series  279.  Suhm's  Crit.  hist.  1,  355.  [Sognbrot  (Fomm.  s,  II,  412-3):  Tbdrr. 
aShin,  Skiöldr,  Leifr=Fridhleifr,  Frodhi.  Prologue  to  Gröttas. :  Skiöldr,  Fri«- 
leiir,   Fröi.     In  the  AS.  genealogies  Seeldwa  is  made  an  ancestor  of  Wdden: 
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This  last  account  also  contains  some  not  inconsiderable  varia- 
tions in  Odhin's  Ancestry.  The  outlandish  Eredei  is  transl.  into 
good  Norse  as  Eindridhi,  and  Magi  as  Magni  ;  Trinan  the  corrup. 
of  Itrma/a  is  here  (as  in  Sverris-s.),  Hermodr  is  passed  over,  so 
is  Eat  (as  in  Sverris-s.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  Finn  and  Frialftf 
two  names  are  introduced,  Burri  and  Bors,  which  occur  nowhere 
else  in  these  lists. 

With  such  important  deviations  in  form  and  matter,  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  these  Norse  genealogies  were  borrowed  straight 
from  the  AS. ;  more  likely  they  travelled  into  Scandinavia  from 
some  Saxon  or  Frisian  district,  where  they  were  still  cherished, 
say  in  the  10-llth  century.  The  forms  Beldeg,  Vegdeg,  Svebdeg 
differ,  though  slightly,  from  the  pure  AS.  BaeldsBg,  Weegdaeg, 
SwsBfdseg ;  Atra  from  Hathra,  Skialdun  (Skialdin)  from  Scelwa, 
Biaf  from  Beaw.  The  interpolation  of  Thorns  kindred  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  Norse  writer. 

But  even  if  a  loan  took  place  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  at 
the  later  date  of  the  12-13th  century,  it  matters  little  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  genealogies.  The  AS.  version  is  of  itself 
suflScient  to  vouch  for  their  high  antiquity  and  their  solidarity 
with  the  German  system  of  gods. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  Continental  Germany,  where 
they  must  have  existed,  such  pedigrees  were  never  jotted  down. 
Witekind  of  Corvei,  or  his  predecessor  Bovo,  could  have  given 
us  priceless  information  about  them.  A  table  in  Sam.  Beyher's 
Monum.  landgravior.  Thuringiae  (Menken  2,  829.  830),  which 
brings  the  fictitious  line  of  a  Saxon  king  Artharicus  down  to 
'  Bodo  vel  Voden/  and  then  foists  in  '  Vecta  vel  Vichtus,  Witta 
vel  Wittich,  Witgistus  vel  Witgislus,  Hengistus'  is  taken  from 
Petrus  Albinus^s  (d.  1598)  Novae  Sax.  historiae  progymnasmata 
(Viteberg.  1585).     Albinus  had  copied  an  AS.  chronicler. 

For  all  that,  we  catch  undoubted  echoes  of  ancient  genealogies 
in  our  poems  of  the  13th  century.  The  Nibel.  88,  3  and  92,  1 
preserves  the  names  of  Schilbunc  and  Nibelune,  and  Biterolf  7821 
calls  them  brothers.  Now  Seylfing,  ScUfing  (gomela  S.)  and  the 
Scylfingas  occur  in  Beow.  125.  4406.  4758.  4970.  5850.  5931. 
The  Edda  (Saem.  47^)  makes  Sdlfingr  a  by-name  of  OSinn,  and 

'  SoeldwB,  Fri'Sawnlf,  Fre41Af ,  FrilSawald,  W6den  ';  bo  he  is  in  some  None  ones 
(supra  p.  1729),  but  usually  a  «on  of  OSin.— EHM.] 
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the  Hyndlu-lio^S  in  its  genealogies  (Sffim.  114-5)  joins  Skiöldthi" 
gar  and  SkiJßngar  in  alliteration.  The  above-mentioned '  Fomjot 
and  his  kin '  (Fornald.  s.  2,  9)  connts  among  the  mythic  sons 
of  H41fdan  the  Old  a  Shelßr,  and  derives  from  him  and  his  son 
Skiöldr  those  two  kindred  races  :  '  that  heitir  SkUfinga  sett  edha 
Skiöldünga  aett.'  *  Here  Skelf  seems  a  corrap.  of  Skef,  for  both 
Beowulf  and  the  AS.  pedigrees  make  Scyld  or  Sceldwa  the  son 
of  Scedf;  and  from  such  corruption  arose  the  different  forms  in 
both  countries  independently.^  So  we  must  reckon  Sehilbune 
[conf.  Schiltunc,  Hpt.  1,  7],  Seil  fing  as  closely  interwoven  with 
the  old  genealogy.  In  Fornm.  sog.  5^  239  Sfdöldr  is  described 
as  the  national  god  of  Schonen^  '  Sk&nAnga  godh '  (p.  161). 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  agreement  is  furnished  by  the 
Gothic  genealogy  which  Jemandes^  after  saying  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Goths  were  Anses,  imparts  as  follows :  •  Quorum 
genealogiam  paucis  percurram^  ut  quo  quis  parente  genitus  est^ 
aut  unde  origo  accepta,  ubi  finem  efficit  [percipiatur  ?]  ;  absque 
invidia  qui  legis  vera  dicentem  ausculta :  horum  ergo,  ut  ijm  9uU 
fabulis  ferunt,  primus  fuit  Gapt,  qui  genuit  Halmal  (al.  humal, 
ulmal,  hulmul);  Halmal  vero  genuit  Augis,  Augis  g.  enm  qui 
dictus  est  Amala,  a  quo  et  origo  Amalorum  decurrit.  Et  Amala 
g.  Isamam,  Isama  autem  g.  Ostrogotham,  Ostrogotha  g.  IJnilt  (al. 
Huniul),  Unilt  g.  Athal,  Athal  g.  Achinlf,  Achiulf  g.  Ansilam  et 
Ediulf  et  Vuldulf  et  Hermenrich;  Vuldulf  vero  g.  Valeravans, 
Valeravans  autem  g.  Vinitharium,  Vinithariua  quoque  g.  Theode- 
mir  et  Valemir  et  Videmir;  Theodemir  g.  Theodericum,  Theode- 
riciis  g.  Amalasuentham,  Amalasuentha  g.  Athalaricum  et 
Mathasuentham  de  Viderico  (1.  Eutharico)  viro  suo,  qui  affini- 
tate  generis  sic  ad  eam  conjunctus  est :  nam  supradictos 
Hermenricus  filius  Achiulfi  genuit  Hunnimundum,  Hunnimuodas 
autem  g.  Thorismundum,  Thoriamundus  vero  g-  Berimundum, 
Berimundus  g,  Videricum,  Videricus  g.  Eutharicumj  qui  conjunc- 
tus Amalasuenthae  g.  Athalaricum  et  Mathasuentam,  mortuoqae 
in  puerilibus  annis  Athalarico,  Mathasuenthae  Viiichis  est  socia- 

tus.' Here  again  we  see  historic  kings  melting  into  heroes  of 

the  mythic  time  and  into  gods ;  but  the  first  father  of  them  all, 

[*  In  Sn.  215*  SkiMngr  is  the  same  of  a  sword.  Skelfir,  Skilfingar  t  aastrvegim, 
Sn.  193-4.     Schilpunc,  Ried  no.  68  (yr.  888).— EHM.] 

'  The  change  of  Skef  into  Skelf  maj  have  been  encouraged  by  the  better  allitera- 
tion of  Skilfing  with  Skiöldüng,  Scylding  with  Scilfing.— Tranb. 
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no  donbt  an  Ana,  is  he  that  arrests  our  attention.  Oapt  seems  to 
me  a  corrap.  of  Qavt,  Oaut.^  This  granted^  Oaut  is  no  other  than 
our  AS.  Gedt,  on  whose  brow  the  chroniclers  are  so  eager  to 
press  the  crown  o£  godhood.  Now  the  Edda  (Ssam.  47**)  makes 
Oautr  a  mere  by-name  of  QSinn,  who  may  therefore  be  reckoned 
a  later  re-incarnation  of  the  same  divine  being.  Thus  Oduts, 
Gedt,  Gautr,  OH 6.  Goz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Amalung  family 
so  famed  in  song  and  story. 

The  Langobardic  genealogy  of  the  Gunings  or  Gugiugs^  pre- 
served in  the  Prologue  to  the  Laws  and  in  Paul  Diaconus^  I 
leave  on  one  side,  as  contributing  little  towards  clearing  up  the 
story  of  the  gods.  It  is  one  more  witness,  among  so  many,  to 
the  propensity  of  German  nations  to  draw  up  and  hand  down 
lists  of  their  forefathers'  lineage. 

Od  that  point,  who  would  not  remember,  first  and  foremost, 
the  oldest  word  on  the  origin  of  the  Germani,  as  preserved,  though 
but  in  faint  outlines,  by  Tacitus,  and  expressly  grounded  on  their 
'  ancient  songs,  which  are  all  the  history  they  have '  ?  (p.  344). 
'  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod  unum  apud  illos  memoriae 
et  annalium  »genus  est,  Tuisconem,  deum  terra  editum,  et  filium 
Mannum,*  originem  gentis  conditoresque.  Manno  tres  filios 
assignant,  e  quorum  nominibus  proximi  oceano  Ingaevonea,  medii 
Herminones,  ceteri  lataevones  vocentur.  Quidam,  ut  in  licentia 
vetustatis,  plures  deo  ortos  pluresque  gentis  appellationes,  Maraoa, 
Gambrivioa,  Suevoa,  Vandaloa  affirmant.' As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  allowed  their  W6den,  now  three  ^  sons,  now  aeven,  the 
same  thing  happens  here  to  the  offspring  of  Mannus.  There  is  no 
further  connexion  between  the  two  genealogies ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  the  first  century  a.D.,  various  versions  of  the  people's 
pedigree  are  already  in  vogue,  and  have  reached  the  Roman's  ear. 
He  does  not  tell  us  the  names  of  the  sons,  and  in  guessing  them 
from  those  of  the  tribes  they  founded,  we  cannot  feel  sure  of 
their  exact  form.  Pliny  4,  4  supposes  five  principal  tribes : 
Vindeli,  Ingcievonea,  lataevones,  Hermionea,  Pevcini  ;  the  first  are 

^  The  Goihio  u  might  easily  be  miscopied  as  a  v  (V),  and  thus  mistaken  for  a  j>, 
just  as  the  AS.  y  is  made  p  in  *  Pubba,  Godpalf  .* 

3  This  number  three  is  always  turning  up  in  myths.  Noah*s  3  sons :  Shem, 
Ham,  Japheth.  Saturn's :  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Pluton.  The  Scyth.  Targilaus^B : 
Leipoxais,  Arpozais,  Eolaxais.  The  Norse  Bör's :  O'^inn,  Vili,  V6.  Fomjot's: 
Hlerr,  Logi,  Eari.    Amelanc's :  Diether,  Ermrich,  Dietmar. 
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Tacitus^s  Vcmdali,  The  head  of  the  HermiDones  was  no  doabt 
Hermin,  i.e.  Irrnin,  whom  legends  know  of  as  a  godlike  hero ; 
that  of  the  Vandals  Vandal^  and  of  the  Sueves  Suef,  Snap,  which 
reminds  one  of  AS.  Swcefdceg  and  ON.  Svafnir  (another  by-name 
of  OSinn,  SsBm.  47^) ;  the  head  of  the  Grambrivii  perh.  Qambar  ; 
OHO.  kambar =8trenaas,  aad  the  Langobard  lineage  has  an 
ancestress  Oambara.  Such  a  name  as  Mars,  if  that  was  the 
source  of  the  people's  name,  I  have  nowhere  come  across  ;  Tacitus 
must  have  found  it  very  acceptable. 

The  Ingaevones  and  Istaevones  remain  to  be  considered. 
Ingo,  an  OHO.  name^  which  also  forms  the  compounds  Ingumlkr 
(Frank.  Hincmar),  Ingurftt^  Inguram,  Ingulint,  Inguwin,  must 
previously  have  been  Ingawo,  Inguio,  for  Inguio-mfirus  occurs 
several  times  in  Tacitus,  and  it  also  agrees  with  ON.  Ingvu  A 
corresp.  Isto,  Istuio  is  wanting.  As  for  the  ending  »aevo,  we  find 
Frisaevo,  also  a  national  name,  in  an  inscript.  in  Hagenbnch 
173-5,  side  by  side  with  Frisius  171-2-4.  Ingvi  or  Yngvi  in  the 
Norse  mythology  is  a  byname  of  Freyr,  and  Ingvi-freyr,  Ingunar- 
freyr  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing.  With  this  conf.  '  eodor 
Ingwina,  freä  Ingwina,*  Beow.  2081.  2638,  and  above  all  Ingm 
in  the  Bemician  line ;  can  there  remain  a  doubt  that  this  name 
belongs  to  the  oldest  period  of  the  Oermanic  race,  nay,  that  there 

hangs  about  it  an  air  of  deity  ? latuio  is  the  great  difficulty. 

1  would  not  willingly  throw  suspicion  on  the  reading  Istaevones, 
though  the  fluctuation  between  Tuisto  and  Tuisco  would  almost 
tempt  one  to  do  so.  If  we  read  Iscctevones,  and  inferred  an 
Iscvio,  Isco,  we  might  connect  this  with  ON.  Askr,  the  first- 
created  man,  or  with  Oesc  of  the  Kentish  line,  if  that  be  not  a 
little  too  unmythical.  Well,  I  found  a  passage  in  an  unknown 
compiler  (Cod.  Vat.  5001  fol.  1 40),^  which  actually  has  «c,  not  gt  : 
'  Tres  fuerunt  fratres,  ex  quibus  gentes  xiii.  Primus  Ermenius 
genuit  Butes,  Oualan-gutos,  Guandalos,  Gbpidos,  Saxones.  Ingo 
genuit  Burgundiones,  Turingos,  Longobardos,  Baioeros.  Esdo 
Romanos,  Brictones,  Francos,  Alamannos.'  And,  strange  to  say, 
Nennius  (ed.  Gunn  p.  53-4)  has  something  very  similar :  '  Primus 
homo  venit  ad  Europam  Alanus  cum  tribus  filiis  suis,  quorum 

\}  Glaff  1,  497  has  the  passage  not  only  from  the  God.  Vat.,  but  from  the  Mir 
Cod.  8.  Gall.  497 :  Ermimu,  Inguo,  Ittio ;  conf.  Graff  1,  601  and  Pertz*B  Iter  Ital. 
and  Men.  10,  814.    Moneys  Ztschr.  2,  256.] 
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nomina  Hisicion,  Armenon,  Neugio.  Hisidon  autem  babait  filios 
qoataor:  Franonm,  Romanum^  Alamannnm  et  Brutonem.  Ar^ 
ifienon  aatem  habait  filios  qainqae  :  Gotham^  Yäla-gothum^  Cibi- 
dum,  Burgundum,  Longobardnm.  Neugio  vero  habuit  tres: 
Vandalam^  Saxonem,  Bogannm.  Ab  Hisicione  aatem  ortae  sunt 
qaatuor  gentes :  Francis  Latini,  Alamanni  et  Bryttones.  Ab 
Armenione  aatem  Oothi^  Wala-gothi,  Cibidi^  Bargandi  et  Longo- 
bardi.  A  Netigione  aatem  Bogari^  Wandali,  Saxones,  TuriDgi/ 
And  then^  through  manj  names  that  have  nothing  German  about 
them,  Alanas's  line  rans  up  to  Adam.  Gale^s  ed.  of  Nennius 
p.  102  reads  Hisidon,  Armenon,  Negno,  and  the  last  has  4  sons, 
Wandalus,  Saxo,  Bogarus,  Targus.  Evidently  Neugio,  Negno 
is  a  corrup.  of  Engio,  Enguio,  Armenon  of  Ermino,  while  Hisicio 
makes  for  our  snpp.  Hisco,  Isco.  And  that  Nennius  and  the 
Vatican  MS.  had  not  drawn  from  the  same  source  is  plain  by  the 

difference  in  details,  despite  the  similarity  of  the  whole. The 

great  question  remains,  whether  all  these  accounts  were  taken 
first  from  Tacitns,  and  then  extended  and  distorted,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  maintain  that,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  of  extra- 
ordinary value.  MSS.  of  Nennius  are  supp.  to  be  of  the  tenth 
centnry;  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  in  extracting  from  it  many  years 
ago,  1  left  the  age  unmarked :  it  can  hardly  be  older  than  the 
12th  centnry.  If  we  think  it  likely  that  any  link  between  them 
and  the  passage  in  Tacitus  can  be  established,  it  must  be  of  a  time 
before  Nennius,  and  therefore  pretty  early  [conf.  6DS.  824-5-9]. 
Alanus  has  unquestionably  arisen  by  sheer  mistaking  of  the 
first  few  strokes,  out  of  Manvs,  i.e.  the  Mannus  of  Tacitus.  This 
Mannus  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  race,  exactly  as  Woden 
does  at  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  means  man  in  all  Tout, 
tongues:  Goth,  man,  mann,  manna,  AS.  mon,  ON.  madhr,  gen. 
manns;  so  does  its  derivative  mannisk,  mannisco,  mensch. 
Perhaps  '  the  thinking  being '  from  the  verb  man,  munum  :  an 
apt  designation  for  God  as  well  as  God-created  man,  and  cer- 
tainly of  high  antiquity.  I  do  not  find  it  as  a  by-name  of  OSinn 
or  Woden,  but  one  of  his  ancestors  is  Itermon,  of  which  the  first 
part  tter^  ttr  may  be  considered  an  intensive  epithet:  homo 
praestans,  hominum  praestantissimos.  Ace.  to  that.  Mannas  and 
Woden  stand  for  the  same  thing.  I  throw  out  the  guess,  that  in 
heathen  songs  the  god  might  be  called  by  either  name. 
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Lastly,  we  turn  to  Mannas's  own  father^  the  earthbom  Tuisco. 
What  if  the  word  be  formed  like  mannisco,  and  abb  rev.  from 
Uvdisco?  The  O.Fr.  Tydios  was  shortened  to  Thyois,  Tyois, 
Tiois,  Thiodonis-yiMsk  [Dieten-hofen]  to  Thion-ville.  In  Gothic 
dialect  the  god  would  be  Thiudiska,  in  OHO.  Diutisco,  the  off- 
spring of  the  people  (thinda,  diet)  itself.  And  the  national  name 
Teuto,  Tiuto  (OHG.  Dieto)  might  be  near  of  kin  to  Tiadisco. — Bat 
an  entirely  different  derivation,  suggested  by  Lachmann,  seema 
preferable:  TmsGO  =  Tvisco,  the  twin,  SlSvfio^,  OHG.  Zuisco, 
meaning  perhaps  one  of  the  Dios-curi,  the  '  Castor  PoUuxqne'  of 
Tacitus  (p.  66)  ?  The  form  Tuisto  least  of  all  lends  itself  to 
explanation,  though  there  are  some  derivatives  in  -st,  -ist ;  and 
to  connect  AS.  Tastwa  with  Teuto  or  Tuisto  would  seem 
hazardous.  Anyhow  we  shall  not  explain  everything;  it  is 
enough  to  have  proved  that  in  Tacitus's  German  theogony  we  see 
an  unmistakable  connexion  with  later  traditions. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


A.  From  a  Sermon  of  St  Elrgiiis  (b.  588.  d.  659)  contained  in  the 
Vita  Eligii  of  Audoenas  Botomagensis  (Aldwin  of  Rouen^ 
d.  683  or  689),  printed  in  D^Achery's  Spicileg.  torn.  5  ed. 
Paris.     1661.     pp.  215-9. 

Lib.  2,  cap.  16.  Ante  omnia  autem  illad  denuntio  atque  con- 
testor^  nt  nullas  Paganorum  sacrilegas  consnetudines  observetis^ 
non  caraios  (caragios)^^  non  divinos,  non  sortilegos,  non  praecanta- 
tores,  nee  pro  nlla  causa  ant  infirmitate  eos  consnlere  vel  interro- 
gare  praesumatis,  qaia  qui  facit  hoc  malum  statim  perdit  baptismi 
sacramentum.  Similiter  et  auguria  vel  sternutationes  nolite 
observarO)  nee  in  itinere  positi  aliquas  aviculas  cantantes  atten- 
datis^  sed,  sive  iter  seu  quodcunque  operis  arripitis,  signate  vos 
in  nomine  Christi^  et  symbolum  et  orationem  dominicam  cum  fide 
et  devotione  dicite^et  nihil  vobis  nocere  poterit  inimicus.  Nnllus 
Christianus  observet^  qua  die  domum  exeat^  vel  qua  die  rever- 
tatur^  quia  omnes  dies  Dens  fecit;  nullus  ad  inchoandum  opus 
diem  vel  lunam  attendat ;  nullus  in  Kal.  Jan.  nßfanda  aut  ridicu- 
losa^  vetulas  aut  cervulos^  Skatjotticos  (al.  uleriotcos)  faciat,  neque 
mensas  super  noctem  componat,  neque  strenas  aut  bibitiones 
superfluas  exerceat.  Nullus  Christianus  in  puras  (al.  pyras) 
credat^  neque  in  cantu  sedeat^  quia  opera  diabolica  sunt;  nullus 
in  festivitate  S.  Joannis  vel  quibuslibet  sanctorum  solemnitatibus 
solstitia  aut  vallaiwiies  (balationes  7)  vel  saltationes  aut  car  aulas 
(i.e.  choraulas)  aut  cantica  diabolica  exerceat.  Nullus  nomina 
daemontim,  aut  Neptunum  aut  Orcum  aut  Dianam  aut  Minervam 
aut  Oeniscum,  aut  ceteraa  ejusmodi  ineptias  credere  aut  invocaro 
praesumat.  Nullus  diem  Jovis,  absque  festivitatibus  Sanctis,  nee 
in  Maio  nee  ullo  tempore  in  otio  observet,  neque  dies  iiniarum 
vel  murorum,  aut  vel  unum  omnino  diem,  nisi  tantum  dominicum. 

[1  Daoange  sub  vv.  earagtUf  earanuf .— EHM.] 

[9  Ducange  sub  t.  cervtUa,  Ol.  Sletst.  23,  3  in  cervulOf  in  lioden&zA ;  28,  4  in 
vetula,  in  dero  yarentun  tragidi ;  23,  8  ooragios,  liodirsAzo. — EHM.] 
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XVII.     de  observatione  pagana  ia  foco,  yel  in  iachoatione  rei 

alicujas. 
XYIII.     de  incertis  locis  quae  colnnt  pro  sacris. 
XIX.     de  petendo  quod  boni  vocant  sanctae  Mariae. 
XX.     de  feriis  quae  faciant  Jovi  vel  Mercurio. 
XXI.     de  lanae  defectioDe^  quod  dicant  Viiiceluna. 
XXII.     de  tempestatibas  et  cornibus  et  cocleis. 

XXIII.  de  sulcis  circa  villas. 

XXIV.  de  pagano  carsa  quern  yrias  [Massmann's  Form.  22  : 

frias']  nominant^  scissis  pannis  vel  calceis. 
XXV.     de  eo,  quod  sibi  sanctos  finguut  qaoslibet  mortuos. 
XXVI.     de  simulacro  de  consparsa  farina. 
XXVII.     de  simulacris  de  pannis  factis. 
XXVIII.    de  simulacro  quod  per  campos  portant. 
XXXIX.     de  ligneis  pedibus  vel  manibus  pagano  ritu. 

XXX.  de  eo^  quod  credunt^  quia  feminae  Innam  commen- 
dent^  quod  possint  oorda  hominum  tollere 
juzta  paganos. 

Evidently  the  mere  headings  of  the  chapters  that  formed  the 
Indiculus  itself,  whose  loss  is  much  to  be  lamented.  It  was 
composed  towards  the  middle  of  the  8  th  cent,  among  German- 
speaking  Franks,  who  had  adopted  Christianity,  but  still  mixed 
Heathen  rites  with  Christian.  Now  that  the  famous  Abrenun* 
tiatio  has  been  traced  to  the  same  Synod  of  Liptinae,  we  get  a 
fair  idea  of  the  dialect  that  forms  the  basis  here.  We  cannot 
look  for  Saxons  so  far  in  the  Netherlands,  beyond  the  Maas  and 
Sambre,  but  only  for  Franks,  whose  language  at  that  time  par- 
took far  more  of  Low  than  of  High  German.  I  do  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  these  were  Salian  Franks  or  later  immigrants 
from  Ripuaria.^ 


C.     From  the  Collect  of  Decrees  by  Burchard  oj   Wotvm    (d. 
1024),2  Colon.  1548. 

1,  94.  Interrogation  42  ^  :  interrogandum,  si  aliquis  sit  magns, 
ariolns  aut  incantator,  divinua  aut  sortilegus,  vel  si  aliquis  vota 
ad  a/rbores  vel  ad  fontea  vel  ad  lapides  faciat,  aut  ibi  candelam 

[>GDS.  637.— EHM.]  pD.  1026.  Kl.  tchr.  6,  417.— EHM.] 

•  This  and  the  foil.  InterrogationB  are  drawn  *e  deoreto  Eatyehuuii  papae  (d. 
283),  cap.  9.' 
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sea  qaodlibet  munus  deferat,  yelati  ibi  quoddam  numen  sit,  quod 
bonam  aat  malum  possit  ioferra    (Repeated  10,  32.) 

Int.  43 :  perscratandnm,  si  aliqais  subulcas  vel  babalcns  siye 
venator  vel  ceteri  hujasmodi  diaboKca  carmina  dicat  super 
panem,  aut  super  herbas,  aut  super  quaedam  nefaria  ligamenta, 
et  haec  aut  in  arbore  abscondat,  aut  in  bivio  aut  in  trivio 
projiciat,  ut  sua  animalia  liberet  a  peste  et  clade,  et  alterius 
perdat.     (Reptd.  10,  18.) 

Int.  44  :  perquirendum,  si  aliqua  femina  sit,  quae  per  quaedam 
maleficia  et  incantationes  mentes  hominum  se  immutare  posse 
dicat,  id  est,  nt  de  odio  in  amorem,  aut  de  amore  in  odium  con- 
vertat,  aut  bona  hominum  aut  damnet  aut  surripiat.  Et  si 
aliqua  est,  quae  se  dicat,  cum  daemonum  turba  in  aimilitudinem 
mulierum  transformata,  certis  noctibus  equitare  super  quasdam 
bestias,  et  in  eorum  consortio  annumeratam  esse.  (Beptd.  10, 
29.) 

Int.  50 :  est  aliquis,  qui  in  Cal.  Jan.  aliquid  fecerat  quod  a 
paganis  inventum  est,  et  dies  obserrayit  et  lunam  et  mewses ;  et 
homm  effectiya  potentia  aliquid  speraverit  in  melius  aut  in  deterius 
posse  converti. 

Int.  51 :  est  aliquis,  quodcunque  opus  inchoans,  qui  aliquid 
dizerat,  aut  quacunque  magica  arte  aliud  fecit,  nisi  ut  apostolus 
docet  omnia  in  nomine  Domini  facienda. 

Int.  52  :  quaerendum  etiam,  si  ifiulieres  in  lanificUs  suis  vel 
in  ordiendis  telis  aliquid  dicant  aut  observent. 

Int.  54  :  est  aliquis,  qui  supra  mor^uum  noctumis  horis  carmina 
diabolica  cantaret,  et  biberet  et  manducaret  ibi,  quasi  de  ejus 
morte  gratularetur ;  et  si  alibi  mortui  in  vigiliis  nocturnis  nisi  in 
ecclesia  custodiantur. 

10,  1.  Ut  episcopi  eorumque  ministri  omnibus  viribus  elaborare 
stndeant,  ut  perniciosam  et  a  diabolo  inventam  sortilegam  et 
maleficam  artem  penitus  ex  parochiis  suis  eradicent,  et  si  aliquem 
virum  aut  feminam  hujuscemodi  sceleris  sectatorem  invenerint, 
tnrpiter  dehonestatum  de  parochiis  suis  ejiciant  ....  Illud 
etiam  non  omittendum,  quod  quaedam  sceleratae  mulieres,  retro 
post  Satanam  conversae,  daemonum  illusionibus  et  phantasmatibus 
sednctae,  credunt  se  et  profitentur  nocturnis  horis  cum  Diana 
Paganorum  dea,  vel  cum  Herodiade,  et  innumera  multitudine 
mulierum  equitare  super   quasdam   bestias,   et   multa  terrarum 
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spatia  intempestae  noctis  silentio  pertransire^  ejusque  jussionibas 
velnt  dominae  obedire,  et  certis  noctibus  ad  ejas  servitiom  evo- 
cari.  Sed  ntinam  hae  solae  in  perfidia  sna  perissent^  et  non 
mnltos  secum  in  infidelitatis  interitnm  pertraxissent !  Nam 
innamera  multitudo^  bac  falsa  opinione  decepta^  haec  vera  esse 
credit^  et  credendo  a  recta  fide  deviate  et  in  errore  Paganoram 
revolvitur.i 

10,  2.  Pervenit  ad  nos,  quosdam,  quod  dici  nefas  est,  arbores 
colere  et  multa  alia  contra  christianam  fidem  illicita  perpetrare.* 

10,  5.  Qai  divinationes  expetunt  et  more  Grentilium  snbse- 
qauntnr,  ant  in  domes  snas  hujuscemodi  homines  introdacnnt, 
exquirendi  aliquid  arte  malefica  ant  expiandi  causa,  sub  regola 
quinquennii  jaceant.* 

10,  6.  Si  quis,  Paganomm  consnetudinem  seqnens,  divinos 
et  sortileges  in  domnm  snam  introdnxerit,  quasi  ut  maluvhforas 
viittat  aut  maleficia  inveniat,  quinque  annos  poeniteat^ 

10,  8.  Qui  auguriis  vel  divinationibus  inserviunt,  vel  qui 
credit  ut  aliqui  bominum  sint  immissores  tempestainm,  vel  si  qna 
m ulier  divinationes  vel  incantationes  diabolicas  fecerit,  septem 
annos  poeniteat.^ 

10,  9.  Auguria,  vel  sortes,  quae  dicuntnr  false  sanctorum,  yel 
divinationes,  qui  eas  observaverint,  vel  quarumcnnqne  scrip- 
turarum  vel  votum  voverint  vel  persolverint  ad  arborem  vel  ad 
hipidem  vel  ad  quamlibet  rem,  excepto  ad  ecclesiam,  omnes  ex- 
communicentur.  Si  ad  poenitentiam  venerint,  clerici  annos  tres, 
laici  annum  unum  et  dimidium  poeniteant.* 

10,  10.  Summo  studio  decertare  debent  episcopi  et  eornui 
ministri,  ut  arbores  daemonibus  consecratae,  quas  vulgus  colit  et 
in  tanta  veneratione  habet,  ut  nee  ramum  vel  surculum  audeat 
amputare,  radicitus  excidantnr  atque  comburantur.  Lapides  qno- 
que  quos  in  rui/nosis  locis  et  silvestribus,  daemonum  ladificationi- 
bus  decepti,  venerantur,  ubi  et  vota  vovent  et  deferunt,  funditns 

^  Extra,  above  (p.  283).  The  whole  passage  was  taken  from  the  Coiincil  of 
Ancyra  (yr  814).  and  is  also  in  Begino's  De  diso.  eccl.  2.  864.  bat  without  the 
words  *  yel  ciun  Heriodiade ' ;  the  Decree  of  Gratian  II.  26.  qnaest.  5,  12  §  1  has  it 
complete. 

'  E  registro  Gregorii  Magni. 

>  E  concil.  Anojr.  cap.  23. 

*  Ex  concilio  Martini  papae  (in  Spain,  abt  572),  id  est.  ex  Capit.  Maitmi 
Bracarensis  cap.  71 ;  whence  also  Deer.  Grat.  II.  26.  qnaest.  5,  3  §  2. 

i  E  poenitentiali  Bomano. 

<  From  the  same. 
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efiTodiantar,  atqae  in  tali  loco  projiciantar,  ubi  nunqoam  a  cultori- 
bu8  suis  yenerari  possint.^ 

10^  14.  Malier  si  qaa  filiuni  suum  ponit  supra  tectum  aut  in 
fornacem  pro  sanitate  febrinm^  unam  annam  poeniteat.^ 

10^  15.  Non  licet  iniquas  observationes  agere  calendarum^  et 
otiis  vacare^  neqae  lauro  aat  viriditate  arborum  cingere  domes. 
Omnis  haec  observatio  Paganorum  est.* 

10,  16.  Si  quis  calendas  Januarias  ritu  Paganoram  colere, 
yel  aliquid  plus  novi  facere  propter  novam  annum^  aut  men&as 
cum  lapidibns  vel  epulis  in  domibus  suis  praeparare,  et  per  vicos 
et  plateas  cantatores  et  chores  ducere  praesumpserit,  anathema 
sit.* 

10,  31.  Qaicunque  nocturna  sacrtficia  daemonum  celebrayerint, 
vel  incantationibus  daemones  qcMrCunqae  arte  ad  sua  vota  invi- 
taverint,  tres  annos  poeniteant.'^ 

10,  34.  Laici,  qui  excabias  faneris  observant,  cam  timore  et 
tremore  et  reverentia  hoc  faciant ;  nallus  ibi  praesamat  diabolica 
cannina  cantare,  non  joca  et  saltationes  facere,  quae  Pagani 
diabolo  docente  adinvenerunt.^ 

1 9,  5  supplies  the  remaining  extracts,  the  references  being  to 
pages :  ^ 

Pag.  193^:  si  observasti  traditiones  Paganorum,  quas  quasi 
hereditario  jure,  diabolo  subministrante,  usque  in  hos  dies  semper 
patres  filiis  reliquerunt,  id  est,  ut  elementa  coleres,  id  est,  lunam 
aut  Bolem  aut  stellarum  cursum,  novam  lunam  aut  defectum  lunae, 
ut  tuis  clamoribus  aut  auxilio  splendorem  ejus  restaurare  valeres, 
aut  elementa  tibi  succurrere  aut  tu  illis  posses ;  aut  novam  lunam 
observasti  pro  domo  facienda  aut  conjugiis  sociandis. 

Pag.  193<^ ;  observasti  calendas  Januarias  ritu  Paganorum,  ut 
vel  aliquid  plus  faceres  propter  novum  annum,  quam  antea  vel 

1  E  coDcil.  Namnetensi  (Nantes,  yr  895).  [Mansl  p.  172.  cap.  20.] 

'  E  poenitentiali  Bedae.  The  poenitentale  Eogberti  Eboraoensis  1,  83  (yr 
748)  in  Mansi  12,  439.  475  has  :  *  Si  malier  fiiiam  snam  saper  domum  leiforncLcem 
coUocet,  ideo  nt  febrim  ejus  oarare  velit.* 

'  E  decreto  Martiani  papae. 

^  E  decreto  Zachariae  papae,  cap.  ii. 

*  E  poenitentiali  Romano. 

«  E  concil.  Arelatenai  (Aries,  of  which  year  ?)  can.  8. 

7  Whence  did  Burchard  draw  this  large  chapter  19,  5  extending  from  p.  188<i 
to  201^  ?  (His  19,  4  is  avowedly  from  Poenitentiale  Bomanum,  his  19,  6  fr.  Poen. 
Theodori.)  The  German  words  in  it,  *holda,  werwolf,  belisa'  (pp.  194-8.  201) 
lead  me  to  think  that,  here  more  than  anywhere,  he  puts  together  what  he  himself 
knew  of  German  superstitions,  with  additions  from  other  collections. 
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post  soleres  facere^  ita  dico,  at  aut  mensam  taam  cum  lapidibus 
vel  epulis  in  domo  tua  praeparare  eo  tempore,  aut  per  vieas  et 
plateas  cantores  et  choros  dticeres,  aut  supra  tectum  domus  tuae 
sederes  ense  tuo  circiimsignatus,  ut  ibi  videres  et  intelligeres,  quid 
tibi  in  seqaenti  anno  futaram  esset;  vel  in  bivio  sedisti  supra 
taurinam  cutem,  ut  et  ibi  futura  tibi  intelligeres,  vel  si  panes 
praedicta  nocte  coquere  fecisti  tuo  nomine,  ut  si  bene  elevarentur 
et  spissi  et  aiti  fierent,  inde  prosperitatem  tuae  vitae  eo  anno 
prae  videres. 

Pag.  193*  :  interfuisti  aut  consensisti  vanitatibus  quas  mulier» 
exercent  in  suis  lanificiis,  in  suis  tslis ;  quae,  cum  ordiuntar 
tolas  suas,  sperent  se  utrumque  posse  facere  cum  incantationibas 
illarum,  ut  et  fila  staminis  et  subtegminis  in  invicem  ita  com- 
misceantur  ut,  nisi  his  iterum  aliis  diaboli  incantationibus  e 
contra  subveniant,  totum  pereat. 

venisti  ad  aliqnem  locum  ad  orandum  nisi  ecclesiam,  ...  id 
est,  vel  ad  fontes  vel  ad  lapides  vel  ad  arbores  vel  ad  bivia,  et 
ibi  aut  candelam  aut  faculam  pro  veneratione  loci  incendisii,  aut 
panem  aut  aliquam  oblationem  illuc  detulisti  aut  ibi  oomedisti, 
aut  aliquam  salutem  corporis  aut  animae  ibi  requisisti. 

Pag.  194*:  credidisti  unquam  vel  particeps  fuisti  illius  per- 
fidiae,  ut  incantatores,  et  qui  se  dicunt  tempestatum  immisswre* 
esse,  possent  per  incantationem  daemonum  aut  tempestates  com- 
movere  aut  mentes  hominum  mutare. 

credidisti  ut  aliqua  femina  sit  quae  hoc  facere  possit,  qnod 
quaedam  a  diabolo  deceptae  se  affirmant  necessario  et  ez  prae- 
cepto  facere  debere,  id  est,  cum  daemonum  turba  in  aimilitudinem 
mulierum  transformata,  quam  vulgaris  stultitia  Holdam,  (al.  vn- 
holdoAn)^  vocat,  certis  noctibus  equitwre  debere  super  qucudam 
bestias,  et  in  eorum  se  consortio  annumeratam  esse. 

Pag.  195^:  fecisti  phylacteria  diabolica  vel  characteres  diaboli- 
cos,  quos  quidam  diabolo  suadente  facere  solent,  vel  herbas  vel 
succinos  vel  quintam  feriam  in  honorem  Jovis  honorasti. 

comedisti  aliquid  de  idolothito,  i.e.  de  oblationibus  quae  in 
quibusdam  locis  ad  sepulchra  morfuorum  fiunt,  vel  ad  fontes  aut 
ad  arbores  aut  ad  lapides  aut  ad  bivia,  aut  comportasti  in  aggerem 
lapides,  aut  capitis  ligaturas  ad  cruces  quae  in  biviis  ponnntar. 

Pag.  195® :  misisti  filium  tuum  vel  filiam  super  tectum  aut  super 
»  •  Friga  holdam '  in  Cod.  Madrid.,  see  KL  Bchr.  6,  416-7.— BHM.] 
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fomacem  pro  aliqua  sanitate^  vel  incendisti  grana  nbi  mortaua 
homo  erat,  vel  cingulum  mortui  pro  damno  alicajas  in  nodos 
colligasti,  vel  pectines,  qnibns  mulierculae  lanam  discerpere  solent, 
supra  funua  complosüti,  vel  quaudo  efferebatar  fanus  a  domo 
plaustrum  in  duo  dividisii  et  fanus  per  mediam  divisioneni  plawttri 
asportare  fecisti. 

fecisti  ilias  vanitates  aut  consensisti,  qaas  stultae  mulierea 
facere  solent,  dum  cadaver  mortui  hominis  adhuc  in  domo  jacet, 
currunt  ad  aquam^  et  addu^unt  tacite  vas  cum  aqua,  et  quam 
sublevatur  corpus  mortui,  eandem  a^uamfunduntsubtusferetrum  ; 
et  hoc  observant  dum  extra  domum  asportatur  funus,  (ut)  non 
altius  quam  ad  genua  elevetur,  et  hoc  faciunt  pro  qaadam  sanitate. 

fecisti  aut  consensisti,  quod  quidam  faciunt  homini  occiso  cum 
sepelitur;  dant  ei  in  vnanum  unguentum  quoddam,  quasi  illo  un- 
guento  post  mortem  vulnus  sanari  possit,  et  sic  cum  unguento 
sepeliunt.  • 

Pag.  195^^:  fecisti  quod  pi ures  faciunt :  scopant  locum  ubi  facere 
Solent  ignem  in  domo  sua^  et  miitunt  grana  hordei  locae  adhuc 
calido,  et  si  esalierint  grana,  periculosum  eric,  si  autem  ibi  per- 
manserint,  bonum  erit. 

fecisti  quod  quidam  faciunt :  dum  visitant  aliquem  infirmum, 
cum  appropinquaverint  domui  ubi  infirmus  decumbit,  si  invenerint 
aliquem  lapidem  juxta  jacentem,  revolount  lupidem,  et  requirunt 
in  loco  ubi  jacebat  lapis,  si  ibi  ait  aliquid  subtus  quod  vivat,  et  si 
invenerint  ibi  lumbricum  aut  muscam  aut  formicam  aut  aliquid 
qaod  se  moveat,  tunc  affirmant  aegrotum  convalescere ;  si  autem 
nihil  ibi  invenerint  quod  se  moveat,  dicunt  esse  moriturum. 

fecisti  pueriles  arcus  parvulos  et  puerorum  suturalia,  et  pro- 
jecisti  sive  in  cellarium  sive  in  horreum  tuum,  ut  satyri  velpilosi 
cum  eis  ibijocarentur,  ut  tibi  aliorum  bona  comportarent,  eb  inde 
ditior  fieres. 

fecisti  quod  quidam  faciunt  in  calendis  Januari,  i.e.  in  octava 
natalis  Domini ;  qui  ea  sancta  nocte  filant,  nent,  consuunt,  et 
omne  opus  quodcunque  incipere  possunt,  diabolo  instigante 
propter  novum  annum  incipiunt. 

Pag.  198®:  credidisti  quod  quidam  credere  solent:  dum  iter 
aliquod  faciunt,  si  cornieula  ex  sinistra  eorum  in  dexteram  Ulis 
cantaverit,  inde  se  sperant  habere  prosperum  iter ;  et  dum  anxii 
fuerint  hospitii,  si  tunc  avis  illp.  quae  muriceps  vocatur,  eo  quod 
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mures  capiat  et  tnde  pascatur  nominata^  viam  per  quam  vadunt 
ante  se  tran^uolaverit^  se  illi  augurio  et  omini  magis  committunt 
quam  Deo. 

credidisti  qaod  quidam  credere  solent:  dam  necesse  habent 
ante  lucem  aliorsum  exire,  non  audent^  dicentes  qnod  posterum 
sit,  et  ante  galli  cantum  egredi  non  liceat  et  pericalosam  sit,  eo 
qaod  immundi  spiritus  ante  galliciniam  plas  ad  nocendnm 
potestatis  babeant  quam  post,  et  gallus  suo  cantu  plus  valeat  eos 
repellere  et  sedare,  quam  ilia  divina  mens  quae  est  in  homine  sua 
fide  et  crucis  signaculo. 

credidisti  quod  quidam  credere  solent,  quod  sint  agrestes 
feminae,  quas  silvaticas  vocant,  quas  dicunt  esse  corporeas,  et 
quando  voluerint  ostendant  se  suis  amatoribus,  et  cum  eis  dicunt 
se  oblectasse,  et  item  quando  voluerint  abscondant  se  et  evanes- 
cant. 

fecisti  ut  quaedam  mulieres  in  quibusdam  temporibus  anni 
facere  solent,  ut  in  domo  tua  mensam  praeparares,  et  tuos  cibos  et 
potum  cum  tribus  cultelUs  supra  mensam  poneres,  at  si  veniasent 
tres  illae  sorores  quas  antiqua  posteritas  et  antiqua  stultitia  Parcas 
nominavit,  ibi  reficerentur;  et  tulisti  divinae  pietati  potestatem 
suam  et  nomen  suum^  et  diabolo  tradidisti,  ita  dico,  at  crederes 
illas  quas  tu  dicis  esse  sorores  tibi  posse  aut  hie  aut  in  fataro 
prodesse. 

Pag.  199^  :  fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent  et 
firmiter  credunt,  ita  dico,  ut  si  vicinus  ejus  lacte  vel  apibu^ 
abundaret,  omnem  abundantiam  lactis  et  mellis,  quam  suns  vicinus 
ante  se  habere  visus  est,  ad  se  et  sua  animalia  vel  ad  quos 
voluerint,  a  diabolo  adjutae,  suis  fascinationibus  et  incantationi- 
bus  se  posse  convertere  credunt. 

credidisti  quod  quaedam  credere  solent,  ut  quamcunque  domam 
intraverint,  puUos  aucarum,  pavonum,  gallinarum,  etiam  porcellos 
et  aliorum  animalium  foetus  verbo  vel  visu  vel  audita  obfascinare 
et  perdere  posse  affirment. 

credidisti  quod  multae  mulieres  retro  Satanam  conversae 
credunt  et  affirmant  verum  esse,  ut  credas  in  quietae  noctis 
silentio  cum  te  coUocaveris  in  lecto  tuo,  et  marito  tuo  in  sinu  tuo 
jacente,te,  dumcorporea  sis,jfani/uf  clausis  exire  posse^  et  terrarum 
spatia  cum  aliis  simili  errore  deceptis  pertransire  valere,  et  homines 
baptizatos  et  Christi  sanguine  redjemtos,  sine  armia  visibilibus,  et 
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infcerficere  et  de  coctis  carnibus  eoram  vos  comedere,  et  in  loco 
cordis  eorum  stramen  aat  lignum  aut  aliquod  hujasmodi  ponere^  et 
comestis^  iteram  vivos  facere  et  indacias  vivendi  dare. 

Pag.  200^ :  credidisti  qiiod  qaaedam  jnalieres  credere  solent, 
Qt  to  cum  aliis  diaboli  membris  in  quietae  noctis  silentio  clausis 
januis  in  a'erem  usque  ad  nubes  subleveris,  et  ibi  cum  aliis pugnes, 
et  at  vulneres  alias  et  tu  vulnera  ab  eis  accipias. 

fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent :  prostemunt  se  in 
faciem,  et  discopertis  natibus^  jubent  ut  supra  nudas  nates  con- 
ficiatur  panis,  et  eo  decocto  tradunt  maritis  suis  ad  comedendum  ; 
hoc  ideo  faciant^  ut  plus  exardescant  in  amorem  illorum. 

posuisH  infantem  iuuni  juxta  ignem,  et  alius  caldariam  supra 
ignem  cum  aqua  misit^  et  ebuUita  aqua  superfasus  est  infans  et 
mortuus.     (Repeated  19^  149.) 

fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent^  diabolicis  adim- 
pletae  disciplinis ;  quae  observant  vestigia  et  indagines  Christian- 
orum,  et  tollunt  de  eorum  vestigia  cespitem  et  ilium  observant,  et 
inde  sperant  sanitatem  aut  vitam  eorum  auferre. 

Pag.  200^ :  fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent :  tollunt 
testam  hominis  et  igni  comburunt,  et  cinerem  dant  viris  suis  ad 
bibendum  pro  sanitate. 

fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent,  illae  dico  quae 
habent  vagientes  infantes^  effodiunt  terram  et  ex  parte  pertusant 
earn,  et  per  illud  foramien  pertrahunt  infantem  et  sic  dicunt 
vagientis  infantis  cessare  vagitum. 

fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  instinctu  diaboli  facere  solent : 
cum  aliquis  infans  sine  baptismo  mortuus  fuerit,  tollunt  cadaver 
parvnli^  et  ponunt  in  aliquo  secrete  loco,  et  palo  corptMculum  ejus 
transfigunty  dicentes,  si  sic  non  fecissent^  quod  infantulus  surgeret 
et  multos  laedere  posset. 

Pag.  200^ :  cum  aliqua  femina  parere  debet  et  non  potest,  in 
ipso  dolore  si  morte  obierit,  in  ipso  sepulchre  matrem  cum  infante 
palo  in  terram  transfigunt. 

Pag.  200^ :  cum  infans  noviter  natus  est,  et  statim  baptizatiis 
et  sic  mortuus  fuerit,  dum  sepeliunt  eum,  in  dexteram  manum 
ponunt  ei  pateram  cerea/m  cum  oblata,  et  in  sinistram  manum 
calicem  cum  vino  similiter  cereum  ponunt  ei^  et  sic  eum  sepeliunt. 

Pag.  201* :  fecisti  quod  quaedam  mulieres  facere  solent : 
deponunt  vestimenta  sua^  et  totum  corpus  nudum  melle  inungunt, 
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et  sic  mellito  sao  corpore  supra  triticum  in  qnodam  linteo  in 
terra  deposito  sese  hac  atque  iliac  saepias  revolvunt,  et  cnncta 
tritici  grana,  quae  hnmido  corpori  adbaerent^  cautissime  collignDt 
et  in  molam  mittnnt^  et  retrorsum  contra  solem  molam  circuire 
Taciunt,  et  sic  in  farinam  redigant,  et  de  ilia  farina  panem  con- 
ficiant^  et  sic  maritis  snis  ad  comedendam  tradant^  at  comeslo 
pane  marcescant  et  deficiant. 

Pag.  20P :  fecisti  qaod  qnaedam  mnlieres  facere  solent :  dam 
pluviam  non  hdbent  et  ea  indigent^  tunc  plares  paellas  congre- 
gant^ et  nnam  parvulam  puellam  quasi  ducem  sibi  praeponunt, 
et  eandem  denudant,  et  extra  villam^  ubi  herbam  iusqaiamnm 
(hyos-cyamum)  inveniunt,  quae  Teutonice  belisa^  vocatur^  sic 
nudatam  deducunt^  et  eandem  herbam  eandem  virginem  sic 
nudam  minima  digito  dextrae  manus  eruere  faciunt,  et  radicitos 
erutam  cum  ligamine  aliquo  ad  minimum  digitum  dextri  pedis 
ligare  faciunt.  Et  singulae  puellae  singulas  virgas  in  manibos 
habentes  supradictam  virginem  herbam  post  se  trahentem  t» 
flumen  proximum  introducunt,  et  cum  eisdem  virgis  virginem 
flumine  aspergunt,  et  sic  suis  incantationibus  pluviam  se  habere 
sperant.  Et  post  eandem  virginem  sic  nudam^  transpositi»  et 
mutatis  in  modum  cancri  vestigiis,  a  flumine  ad  villam  inter 
manus  reducunt. 

D.  From  the  Zurich  Pap.  MS8.  (Wasserkirch-bibl.)  B  ^/j^. 
4to.  written  1393,  perh.  at  Zurich,  cert,  in  Switzld.  (Com- 
munic.  by  Wackemagel.) 

38.  r.  ...  du  solt  ndt  globen  an  zöber  noch  an  luppe 
noch  an  hesse  noch  an  lachenen  noch  an  fur-sehen^  noch  an 
messen  noch  an  die  naht-frötven,  noch  an  der  agelster  schrien, 
noch  an  die  brawen.  vn  der  wangen  iuchen,  noch  an  die  batenien, 
noch  an  deheiner  haut  dinges  das  vnglob  si. 

140.  r.  .  .  .  Dis  stuk  seit  (tells)  von  den  lossern  vn  von 
den  valschen  propheten. 

Die  losserr  vn  die  valachen  gotf&rmigen  wissagen  das  sint  die 
Idt  die  inen  selben  zfi-eigenent  vn  zA-legent  (arrogate)  etUcbd 

[ '  *  Herbam  quantamvU  invemnnt,  quae  Tentonice  hilisa  Tocatnr/  Cod.  Madrid., 
see  El.  Bohr.  5,  417.  Bilisa  Bounds  like  Pol.  bilica,  bielica,  but  that  is  artemifiia. 
Our  hilte,  henbane,  is  Pol.  bielnm,  Buss.  belen&.— EHM.] 

['  'EMäi.  fiuT'»ehen  (fire-gazing),  not  für-sehen  (fore-seeiBg).— EHM.] 
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ding,  dd  allein  des  waren  Gottes  eigen  sint,  &n  alles  yrlöb,  von  ir 
eignen  bosheit  vii  ir  grossen  valscbeit.  Das  ist^  das  sd  kdnftig 
ding  Yor-wissagent,  vnd  zdhend  da-mit  vnzallich  vil  seien  mit 
inen  z&  der  belle,  wan  sd  begnüget  ndt  (for^  not  content)  an  ir 
selbs  bosbeit^  si  wellen  öcb  ander  Idt  mit  inen  zieben  in  den 
ewigen  tot,  die  si  betrdgent  von  des  tdvels  rat  mit  ir  b&sen  listen. 
Nr  sint  dirre  valscben  wissen  yII^  das  ist^  der  lossungen  vnd 
solicber  wissagung.  Etlicb  gescbibet  dar  den  bösen  geist 
phytonem  appolUnem,  der  ein  vrbab  ist  der  selben  bosbeit. 
Etlicb  gescbibet  in  dem  fdr  (fire)^  dd  wirt  genemmet  pyromancia. 
Ein  andrd  beisset  cteromaneia,  dd  gescbibet  in  dem  luft.  Ein 
audrd  geomancia,  dd  gescbibet  in  dem  ertricb.  Ein  andrd  ydro- 
mancia,  dd  gescbibt  in  dem  wasser.  Ein  andrd  beisset  (Here 
begins  140.  v.)  nigrotnancia,  das  da  ze  Latine  ist  ein  toter. 
Wan  dur  trdgndsse  werdent  etwenne  geacbtet  die  toten  erstan- 
den sin  von  dem  tot,  vnd  danket  die  Idt  wie  si  warsagen,  vnd 
entwdrten  der  dingen,  der  sd  gefraget  werdin  (for  tbe  dead  are 
imagined  to  bave  risen,  and  to  prophesy  and  answer  tbings  tbat 
tbey  are  asked).  Ynd  dis  gescbibet  dur  die  anr&ffang  vnd  be- 
scbwerang  der  tuvelen. 

Hier-vmb  sdlent  elld  M'  (therefore  sboald  all  men)  bekennen 
vnd  fdr  war  wissen,  das  ein  ieklicber  menscbe,  wib  oder  man, 
der  da  haltet  oder  vebet  (practises)  solicb  toissagung  oder  losen 
von  zöber,  oder  bescherten,  oder  luppe.  oder  hezze.  oder  lachnen. 
oder  für-sehen^  oder  messen,  oder  der  edelster  schrien,  oder  vogeU 
sang,  oder  brawen  oder  wangen  iucken,  oder  von  den  bathinien 
oder  debeiner  bant  das  nngelöb  ist.  oder  der  es  gern  hört  vnd 
vemimet.  oder  den  gebillet,  die  es  vebent  vnd  haltent.  oder  es 
wol  glöbt,  Aid  der  in  ir  boz  zfi  in  tag  (1.  gat,  goes),  Aid  der  sd 
in  sin  has  faret,  vmb  das  er  sd  rates  frag  (or  who  brings  them 
to  bis  own  bouse,  to  ask  their  advice),  Der  sol  wissen,  das  er 
sinen  kristanen  globen  vnd  sinen  tuf  bat  vber-gangen  vnd 
gebrochen.  Vnd  das  er  si  ein  beiden.  Ein  abtrdoiger  vnd 
ein  vient  Gottes.  Vnd  wisse  sich  swarlich  in-löffen  (incurred) 
oder  in-valled  in  den  zorn  Gottes.  Vnd  das  er  ab  sale  varn 
in  die  ewigen  verdampndsse.  Es  si  denne  das  er  vor  (unless  be 
first)  mit  kristenlicber  penitencie  oder  rdw  werde  gebessert 
vnd  gesiint  Got. 

[  >  E\id,  fiur-iehen  (fiie- gazing),  oot  für-sehen  (fore-seeing).— EHM.] 
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[Here  follows  within  commas  transl.  of  Barchard  10,  1  above : 
Iliad  etiam — revolvitar.]  ''Oach  ist  das  nut  under  we^n  ze 
lassenne  oder  ze  übersehenne^  das  etlich  meinieiigu  tciber,  die 
da  nach  dem  tdvel  Sathan  bekert  sint,  vnd  mit  der  tdvel  rer- 
spottang  vnd  mit  fantasien  oder  trdgndsse  sint  verwiset.  Das  die 
globen  vnd  veriehent  das  si  selber  vnd  ein  gr&ssd  mengi  wihtn 
ritten  vnd  varen  mit  der  Heiden  güttinnen  dd  da  heisset  Dyana, 
oder  mit  Herodiade,  uf  etlichen  walt-tieren  in  der  naeht-stilli  dur 
vil  ertriclies  oder  landes.  Vnd  das  si  irem  gebot  gehorsam  sien  als 
einer  gewaltigen  fröwen.  Vnd  das  sd  dd  selb  guttinne  ze  benemten 
nechten  raffe  zu  irem  dienst.  Vnd  hiervon  haltent  sd.  Vnd 
wolti  Got  das  dis  wiber  allein  in  solicher  wis  verdorben  weren 
gegen  Got,  vnd  ndt  vil  mit  inen  gezogen  vnd  verwiaet  hettin 
in  das  verderben  des  bösen  (141.  r.)  vnglöben.  Wan  ein  vnzal- 
lichd  mengi  ist  mit  diser  valschen  wis  betrogen,  die  da  glöbent 
das  es  war  si,  vnd  da-mit  das  si  es  glöbent  ab  dem  we|2^  gant 
des  rechten  glöben,  vnd  in*wollen  werdent  der  scheüichen 
irrange  der  heidenen/'  das  si  glöben  vnd  wenen  wellen,  das 
ichtes  iht  gotliches  oder  götlicher  kraflb  vssert-halb  einem  waren 
Got  si. 

Hier-vmb  sdlent  die  priester  dur  die  kilchen,  die  inen  en- 
pholhen  sint,  dem  volk  Gottes  mit  grossem  flisse  steteklich 
ob-ligen,  vnd  inen  predion  vnd  sicherlichen  bewisen,  das  si 
bekennent  werden,  das  disd  ding  elld  valsch  sint  vnd  ndt  sint 
von  dem  göttlichen  geist,  me  das  si  halten  das  dis  trdgnust 
ingegebe  si,  entrdwen  (verily)  von  dem  bösen  geist  dem  gemnt 
der  glöbigen  werden  (arise)  solichen  wibs  gemut  (sie  omnia), 
vnd  dar  vnglöben  er  si  im  selber  hat  undertenig  gemachet. 
Alzehant  wandlet  er  denne  aber  sich  in  gesteltnds  vnd  in  glich- 
heit  menger  haut  personen.  Vnd  das  gemut  das  er  gevangen 
haltet,  das  betrdget  er  in  dem  slaf.  Vnd  offenbart  im  ietzenc 
frölichd  ding,  denne  trarigd,  ietz  bekant  personen,  den  vnbekant, 
vnd  fürt  die  dur  die  wildinen  vnd  dar  die  lender.  Vnd  so  der 
UDglöbig  geist  dis  trdgndg  allein  lidet,  so  haltet  er  ndt  das  dis 
in  dem  gemut  gescheh,  sunder  in  dem  libe  (body) ;  wan  wer  ist 
der  mensche  der  ndt  in  trömen  vnd  in  Offenbarungen  oder 
gesiebten  der  nechten  ndt  vs-geleitet  werde  von  im  selben,  da  er 
slaffend  meniges  siht  (sees)  das  er  wachend  nie  gesach  (saw) 
oder  villich  niemer  gesiebt  (will  see)  ?     Vnd  hier-vmb  wer  ist 
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also  torebt  aid  so  ynvemuiiftig^  der  disd  elld,  dd  da  allein  in  dem 
geist  geschehent^  über  ein  wenet  ynd  haltet  das  es  geschehe  in 
dem  libe,  etc. 

(Fol.  143.  r.)  .  .  •  Nv  mugent  dis  valsch  vnd  vppig 
erznien  (fulsome  remedies)  geteilet  werden  nach  den  menig- 
valtigen  durften^  von  der  wegen  sie  geübt  werdent  (classed  acc. 
to  their  uses).  Etlich  geschehent  von  der  Idt  siechheit  wegen 
oder  des  vihes.  Etlich  fur  unberhaftikeit.  Eclich  fiir  die  erbeit 
der  fröwen^  die  mit  gebern  mugen.  Etlich  wider  den  hagel  vnd 
das  ungewitter«  Ander  wider  allerlei  pin.  Hier-vmb  ist  den  ze 
ratenne,  die  suslichv  ding  lident  (we  advise  them  that  suffer  such 
things)^  das  sii  ellu  tuiieUieh  gespenst  lassent,  vnd  den  allein  rates 
vmb  ir  nottnrf  fragen  (ask  Him  alone  for  counsel  in  their  need) 
vnd  von  im  es  s&chen,  von  des  gewalt  elld  ding  geschaffen  sint^ 
vnd  von  des  willen  ellii  ding  berichtet  werdent.  Vnd  sdllent 
sprechen  demutklich.  'Herre  Got,  kum  vns  ze  helf.'  Wan 
(for)  dur  vns  vermugen  wir  nihtes  nit,  sunder  vns  gebristet  (we 
fail)  ob  wir  getrüwen  haben  dur  vns.  Vnd  dar-vmb  wer  da 
lidet  siechheit,  der  hab  allein  in  die  barmherzikeit  Gottes  ein 
gfites  getrüwen,  vnd  enphahi  {receive)  den  heiligen  fron-lichamen 
(Lord's  bodj)  vnd  das  heilige  bl&t  vnsers  lieben  Herren  Ihesv 
Christi  mit  festem  glöben  vnd  mit  gftter  andaht.  Vnd  begere 
och  das  gesegnet  61i  von  der  heiligen  kilchen  getrdwlich.  Vnd 
also  nachdem  vns  der  apostel  sprichet,  so  behaltet  das  gebette 
des  glöben  (prayer  of  faith)  den  siechen. 

Nu  gat  aller-meist  mit  diser  dppikeit  der  zöbrie  vmb  (what 
has  the  chief  hand  in  sorcery  is)  die  (143  v.)  bos  kdndikeit  der 
valschen  vnd  schedliehen  wiben,  als  och  glich  da-vor  geseit  (said) 
ist.  Wan  dik  (for  often)  vnd  vil  als  vil  es  an  inen  ist,  so 
enteren  vnd  versmachent  solich  die  sacrament  der  heiligen 
kilchen.  Vnd  etwenne  w4rkent  sd  mit  inen,  das  erschrokenlich 
och  ze  sagenne  vnd  ze  horen  ist  allen  wol  glöbenden  M°  (men) . 
Vnd  hier-vmb  werdent  si  gesehen  böser  vnd  wirser  den  die 
tduel.  Wan  die  tuuel  globent  Got  vnd  fdrhtent  in  mit  zittrunge. 
Zfl  dem  disc  an  vorht  vnd  an  zitter  gäut  (go  without  fear  or  trem- 
bling). Vnd  wurkent  mit  Gottes  fron-licham  vngenemu  vnd  uner- 
lichd  ding.  Des  man  ein  gliches  zeichen  oder  wunder  liset  in  der 
geschrift  von  eim  wib,  die  in  der  selben  wis  unsers  Herren  fron- 
licham  enphieng,  vnd  behftb  den  in  irem  mundt  vi^d  gieng  also 
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hin,  ynd  huste  iren  man,  vmb  das  sin  minne  grosser  wurde  zu  ir 
denne  vor.  und  zehant  wart  dd  hoetie  gewandlet  in  fleisch. 
Vnd  do  si  des  gewar  ward,  do  wolt  si  unsem  Herren  wider  ts 
ban  geworfen.  Do  wdrkt  vnser  Herre  da  sin  wander,  das  si  in 
weder  mocht  ysgewerfen  noc  gesunden  (wafer  in  month,  she 
went  and  kissed  her  husband,  to  increase  his  love  for  her  ;  the 
wafer  tamed  into  flesh/  and  she  could  neither  spit  it  out  nor 
swallow  it),  etc. 

(Fol.  144.  r.).  .  •  .  Wie  das  ny  da- vor  geseit  si,  das  man 
miden  sdle  solich  erzenie  die  in  solicher  tdael-licher  wis  gesche- 
bent«  Doch  wer  der  weri  der  das  heilsami  kmt  mit  den  xij 
stdken  des  glöben  vnd  mit  dem  pater  noster  schribe  (144.  t.) 
an  einen  brief,  vnd  den  denne  leiti  (then  laid  it)  vf  den  siechen, 
vmb  das  Got  aller  ding  schepfer  also  geeret  werde,  das  en-win 
ndt  verworfen  noch  versmachet,  so  man  keins  der  vorgenanten 
verworfenen  vnd  falschen  dingen  mit  dar-zA  mischelt«  Ynd 
zit  halten  erznie  ze  gebenne,  vnd  za  den  lessinen  ist  och  nat  ze 
verwerfenne.  vnd  och  beddt  die  der  zit  war-nement  ze  seienne  (sow) 
vnd  böm  ze  behöwenne  (hew).  Vnd  zfi  solichen  dingen  die  zu 
gebdrschen  (farming)  werken  beh6rent,  die  sint  dar-vmb  ndt  ze 
straffene.  Wan  die  natdrlichen  bescheidenheit  mag  man  halten 
oder  veben  in  den  dingen.  Vnd  si  heint  och  ein  sicher  bescheiden- 
heit Alsdenne  So  man  kein  ander  vppig  haltunge  meinet,  noch  dar- 
zfi  lat  gan.  Ze  verstemmenne  snslicher  vertumlicher  vnd  schäd- 
licher bosheit  sol  in  allen  wis  geflissen  sin,  vnd  hier  zft  mnnder  sin 
die  kdndikeit  der  priester,  der  seien  besorger.  Das  ndt  die  kristen- 
lich  geistlicheit  mit  disen  valschen  vorgeseiten  dingen  werde  an- 
treinefc  vnd  verwiset.  Vnd  wider  infalle  in  die  sitten  der  heide- 
schen vnd  t&uelschen  vngloben,  das  ein  glöb  der  menschen  gemuc 
werde  vnd  si,  vnd  ein  miltikeit  der  werken  An  ze  betten  einen 
waren  Got  den  Vater  vnd  den  San  vnd  den  heiligen  Geist,  der  da 
ist  gebenediet  in  die  weit  der  weiten.^ 

E.     From   a  paper  MS.  of  the    Basle   Univ.   Libr.,    fol.,    loth 
cent.,  marked  Ä.  v.  19.     (Oommanic.  by  Wackemagel.) 

l.r.  a.     Incipit  registram  super  libro.  de  supersticionibas  ab 

eximio  magistro  Nicolao  magni  de   gawe.  sacre   theologie  pro- 

[*  Conf.  the  eccles.  and  non-eoolea.  benedictions  in  HpVs  Ztsohr.  4,  576. -EHM.] 
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fessore  anno  a  natiaitate  saluatoris  M^cccc^xv^     editio  secandum 
ordinem  alphabeti.^ 

10.  V.  b.  Per  hoc  statim  patet  falsitas  et  error  qaomndum 
fatnorum  astronimorum  dicencium  se  posse  facere  ymagines  sub 
certa  constellacione,  per  virtutes  suas  cogentes  demones  nt 
veniant  ad  istas  ytnagines,  ad  operandum  qaaedam  mira  et  ad 
dandum  responsa.  Sed  veninnt  non  coacti  propter  duo^  ut 
Thomas  dicit  ibidem  (ante :  sanctas  thomas  parte  prima,  q  ziiij) 
in  solncione  2^  articali  et  hoc  incertis  oonstellacionibas.  Primo 
quidem,  ut  homines  in  hunc  errorem  inducant  ut  credant  aliquod 
numen  esse  in  celis.  Sicut  ynam  vetnlam  noui^  que  credidit 
Solem  esse  deam,  vocans  earn  sanctam  dominam. 

11.  r.  a.  et  alloquendo  eum  solem.  benedixit  per  eum  sub 
certis  verbis^  sub  osseryancia  quadam  supersticiosa^  que  dixit 
se  plus  quam  quadraginta  annos  credidisse^  et  multas  infirmitates 
curasse.  Insuper  hodie  inveniuntur  homines  tarn  layci  quam 
clerici,  literati  quam  illiterati^  et  quod  plus  dolendum  est,  yalde 
magni,  qui  cum  novilunium  primo  viderint,  flexis  genibus  ado- 
rant,  vel  deposito  capucio  vel  pileo,  inclinato  capite  honorant 
alloquendo  et  suscipiendo.  ymmo  eciam  plures  ieiunant  ipso  die 
novilunij,  sive  sit  dies  dominica  in  qua  secundum  ordinacionem 
ecclesie  non  est  ieiunandum  propter  resurreccionis  leticiam,  sive 
quacnnqne  alia  die.  eciamsi  esset  dies  dominice  natiuitatis.  que 
omnia  habent  speciem  ydolatrie.  ab  idolatris  relicte.  de  quibus 
Jeremie  vij  scribitur.  quod  fecerunt  placentas  regine  celi  s.  lune 
ofierendo  eas  ei.  Et  quidam  volentes  hoc  palliare  dicunt  quod 
non  honorant  Innam  ieiunando,  sed  omnes  sanctos.  quorum 
festa  et  ieiunia  incidnnt  in  mese  lunacionis  vise.  Ecce  qualis 
est  ista  excusacio,  etc. 

11.  r.b.  Sic  eciam  de  mandate  quo  preceptum  fuit,  quod 
nidum  cum  ouia  vel  pullis  et  matre  desuper  incubante  non  de- 
bereut  simul  seruare,  sed  matrem  permittere  auolare.  Deut®.  xxij. 
hoc  enim  quando  inuenerunt,  trahebant  ad  fecunditatem  et  ad 
fortunam,  si  conseruarentur  simiil.  Et  per  oppositum  ad  infortu- 
nium et  sterilitatem  quod  gentile  erat.  Sic  modo  vetule  dicunt 
inuendonem  actis  vel  obuli  reseruati  esse  prestigium  magne  fortune. 
Et  per  oppositum  de  inuencione  magni  thesauri. 

11.  y.  b.     Similiter  prohibitum  fnit  eis  ne  yiri  yterentur  yesti- 

[>  Several  MSS.  at  Manioh.    Gawe  is  Jauer  in  Schlesien.— EHM.] 
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bus  malieram.  Et  econverso.  Et  de  hac  prohibitione  dicifenT 
Deut®.  xxij.  Non  indaetar  mulier  veste  virili,  nee  vir  vtetnr 
veste  feminea.  abhominabilis  enim  apud  Deum  est  qui  facit, 
quia  mulieres  in  veneracione  Martis  induerunt  yestes  et  arma 
vivorum.  et  viri  in  veneracione  Veiieris  vestes  muliernm.  Sio 
nunc  fit  in  hominibus  christianis  tempore  carnis  privii,  qoando 
seruiunt  deo  ventiis  et  dee  Veneris,  tarn  viri  quam  mulieres. 
Item  indsionea  fecerunt  super  mortuos  ad  placandunx  Deum,  ut 
vehemenciam  doloris  de  morte  thaurorum  exprimerent.  qood 
adhuc  multi  faciunt  christiani  de  morte  thaurorum  suornm,  quod 
utique  est  de  specie  plutonis.  Stigmata  vero  et  figuras  adhuc 
et  christiani  faciunt  et  vocant  breuia,  et  in  propriis  codicibus, 
cartis  alijsque  in  rebus  videlicet  in  metallis  reseroant.  qoe 
ydolatria  vera  sunt,  ymmo  Christiane  religioni  contraria  sive 
aduersa. 

12.  r.  a.  Sed  quia  obseruaciones  eompniorum,  auguriorum^ 
constelladonum,  sternutadonum,  obuiacioni(m,  dierum  et  horarum, 
etigmatumy  caracterum,  yrriaginum,  et  impressionum  astrorum  non 
solum  vicine  sunt  ydolatrie,  sed  eciam  vere  ydolatrie  cum  radici- 
bus  et  intime  sunt  perscrutanda  (1.  exstirpandae  ?)  quibus  omni- 
bus se  fraus  antiqui  serpentis  immiscet,  quemadmodum  prios 
dictum  est. 

12.  V.  b.  Sed  forte  adhuc  diceres.  videtur  vtique  quod 
demones  proprio  generent,  quia  compertum  est  et  apud  wulgares 
communiter  dicitur,  quod  filij  demonum  incuborum  mulienbos, 
eorum  filijs  subtractis,  ab  ipsis  demonibus  supponantur,  et  ab 
eis  tanquam  propra  filij  nutriantur.  propter  quod  eciam  cambiones 
dicuntur,  eciam  cambiti  vel  mutuati,  et  mulieribus  parientiboSi 
propriis  filijs  subtractis,  suppositi,  hos  dicunt  macilentos,  semper 
eiulantes,  lactis  eosque  bibulos,  ut  quod  nulla  vbertate  lactis 
vnum  lactare  sufBciunt.  13.  r.  a.  Hij  tamen,  postqnam  in 
terris  commorati  sunt,  dicuntur  euanuisse.  .  .  .  Ex  quo 
patet  quod  tales  pueri  non  generantur  a  demonibus,  sed  sunt 
ipsimet  demones.  sicut  eciam  possent  apparere  in  specie  vetn- 
larum  rapiencium  pueros  de  cunis,  que  wlgo  fatue  vocantnr^ 
de  nocte  apparentes  et  paruulos  ut  apparet  lauare  et  igne  asmre^ 
que  demones  sunt  in  specie  vetularum. 
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F.     Prom  a  paper  codex  of  the   14th    (1 5th?)    cent.,    in   the 
library  at  St.  Florian.     (Communic.  by  Chmel.) 

1 .  So  ain  f raw  pracht  wirt  zn  dem  chind,  so  czeuclU  sy  dem 
chind  ainen  zwelf-poten,  so  stirbt  das  chind  an  taufF  nicht  (conf. 
39  and  H,  50). 

2.  item  an  dem  Vaschang-tag,  so  werseyt  sy  prein  an  die  dillen, 
velt  er  herab,  so  stirbt  er  des  iars. 

3.  item  inilich  essent  sy  des  nachts,  so  waschent  sy  weis  des 
iars. 

4.  item  ayr  (eggs)  essent  sy,  so  wernt  sy  nicht  hertt  an  dem 
pauch  des  iars. 

5.  item  so  man  an  dem  Oster-tag  legt  man  wärst  (sausages) 
vnder  das  chrawt  vnd  ain  geiis  (goose),  welcher  die  wiirst  siecht, 
der  siecht  des  iars  chain  slangen,  vnd  wer  der  gens  ist  (eats), 
der  gewint  des  iar  des  ehalten  siechten  nit. 

6.  item  den  spekch  (lard)  den  man  weicht  mit  den  praitigen, 
do  «miVen^  dy  pawrn  (farmers)  den  phläg  mit,  so  mag  man  sew 
nicht  zaubern.    . 

7.  item  an  dem  Weihnacht  abent,  so  get  ainew  zu  ainen 
scheiterhavffen  vnd  zuht  ain  scheuit  (pulls  a  log)  aus  dem  haufien 
[in]  des  teufeis  nam.  pegreifift  sy  ain  längs,  so  wirt  ir  ain  langer 
man  (conf.  49). 

8.  item  an  dem  Yaschang-tag,  steigt  ains  avf  ainen  pawn 
(tree)  vnd  schrait  'alheit!*  mit  schelt- warten  *  trag  die  phaim 
Iter  haim/^  so  wirt  des  iars  nicht  natig. 

9.  ee  man  zu  der  metten  an  dem  Weihnachtag  get,  so  greifift 
ains  vnder  die  panTech  vnd  nymt  ain  hant-uolle  malten  (mould) 
heraus,  vint  es  etwas  labentigigs  in  den  molten,  so  stirbt  es  des 
iars  nicht. 

10.  so  man  die  pal/n  haim- trait  von  kirchen,  so  legent  sy 
sew  ee  in  die  chiie  chrip  (lay  it  first  in  the  cows'  crib),  ee  das 
sy  sew  under  das  tach  (roof)  tragent.  so  gent  die  chue  des  iars 
gem  haim. 

11.  item  diQ  pursten  die  man  zu  Aenpal/n  stekcht,  do  pursten 
sy  das  viech  (they  brush  the  cattle)  mit,  so  wernt  sie  nicht  lausig. 

12.  item  palm  legent  sy  under  das  chrawt  hefen,  so  valient 
nicht  fleugen  (flies)  in  das  chrawt. 

[  1  *  ja  izz  hie  haim  nioht  olheit/  Helbl.  8,  594.— EHM.] 
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13.  item  si  tragent  vmb  das  haws,  ee  si  sew  hin-in  tragent,  so 
esseDt  die  fachs  der  hnner  (fowls)  nicht. 

14.  item  an  dem  Weinacht-tag  zu  metten-zeit  get  man  mil 
liecht  za  ainem  prxinn  (well),  vnd  lügt  in  den  prunn;  siecht 
es  sten  in  dem  prann  ain  man^  so  nymbt  es  des  iars  ainn 
man. 

15.  'ich  pewt  dir  plater  u.  fel  pey  der  heiligen  sei  die  parn 
(bom)  ist  za  Iherasalem  ynd  taufib  im  Jordan,  das  da  nicht 
en-peitest  der  mess  vnd  des  ampts,  pey  dem  Vater  vnd  Son 
vnd  dem  heyligen  Geist.'  vnd  sprich  z  pr  ur,  vnd  tue  das 
drey  mal. 

16.  item  so  ainen  von  taten  vischen  trawmt  (dreams  of  dead 
fish),  sol  ains  sterben  aus  dem  selben  haus. 

17.  item  so  ain  viech  nicht  gen  mag  (if  a  beast  cannot  walk), 
so  pintt  man  im  ain  pant  (bindeth  a  band)  an  ainem  Suntag  vmb, 
vnd  macht  den  chnoph  oben  za,  so  wirt  im  sein  pazz. 

]  8.  item  so  ain  chue  ain  erst-chalb  trait,  so  nympt  die  peyrinn 
ain  (Uchen-laub  (farmer's  wife  takes  an  oak-leaf),  vnd  stekcht  en 
mitten  ain  nadel  darin,  vnd  legt  es  en  mitten  in  den  sechter,  vnd 
nympt  dan  das  vherruckh  mit  dem  hör  vnd  spindl  ab  dem  rokcheo, 
vnd  stekcht  es  auch  en  mitten  in  den  sechter,  so  mag  man  der 
chue  nicht  nemen  die  milich,  vnd  des  ersten  milcht  sy  in  den 
sechter,  do  das  ding  inn  stekcht  die  selb  chue  [am  ersten],  die 
weil  das  dinkch  dar-inn  stekcht. 

19.  so  man  die  chaee  an  die  waid  (pasture)  treibt,  so  grebt 
(buries)  man  ain  eJcIct^  unter  den  gatem,  vnd  treibt  das  viech  dar- 
vber,  so  mag  man  sew  nicht  zaubern. 

20.  item  Sand  Blasen  wasser  gibt  man  ze  trinkchen  den 
iungen  huenrn  vnd  gensen  (fowls  and  geese),  ee  man  sew  ab  dem 
nest  nymbt,  so  trait  sew  der  fuchs  nicht  hin,  vnd  sind  sicher 
von  dem  orn. 

21.  item  so  aine  ain  chalb  verchauß  (sells),  so  sneyt  sy  dem 
chalb  das  wedl  ab  ab  seinem  swenczl  (cuts  the  tuft  off  its  tail), 
vnd  des  hars  ab  dem  rechten  arm,  vnd  gibts  der  chue  ze  essea. 
so  rert  sy  nicht  nach  dem  chalb. 

22.  item  so  aine  der  andern  ir  milich  wil  nemen,  vnd  macht  das 
sy  pseichent,  so  nymbt  sy  drey  chroten  (toads)  auf  ein  mel-mülter 
ain  abichen,  vnd  traitz  der  chue  für,  dy  lerfi  dy  chroten  in  sich, 

['  The  word  means  steel.— EHM.] 
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so  ist  ir  nachpawrin  irer  milich  prawbt  (bereft)^  vnd  sy  hat  dy 
milich. 

23.  item  so  ains  stirbt^  so  hant  etleich  den  glauben  (some 
think) y  di  sei  hob  nicht  rueb  (rah,  rest?),  uncz  man  ir  aus  leitt. 

24.  item  etleich  sprechent,  die  weil  man  lewtt  (toll),  so  wert 
die  sei  peichtich.  etleich  sprechent,  so  sich  die  sei  schaid  von 
dem  leichnam,  so  sey  sy  die  erst  nacht  hincz  Sand  Oerdrawten, 
dy  ander  nacht  pey  Sand  Michel,  die  dritt  wo  si  hin  verdint  hab 
(has  deserved). 

25.  item  ettleich  glaabent,  die  sei  genn  aus  den  weiczen^  an 
der  Sambstag-nacht,  vnd  sein  heraussen  vncz  an  den  Mantag,  so 
müssen  sy  wider  in  die  pen. 

26.  item  ettleich  essent  nicht  fleichgs  des  Phincz-tags  in  der 
chottemer/  so  sterbent  sy  nicht  in  dem  sterb. 

27.  item  so  ainem  die  oren  seusent  (one's  ears  ring),  so  habent 
sy  den  glauben,  man  red  vbl  von  inn. 

28.  item  so  ainem  die  chnie  geswellent,  so  get  es  zu  ainer 
frawn  die  zwendling  getragen  hat,  vnd  heist  sey  (bids  her)  im 
ain  faden  spinnen,  den  pintz  (this  he  binds)  vber  die  chnie,  so 
wirt  him  pas. 

29.  item  das  die  hüner  haubat  werden  (chicks  be  tufted),  so 
sy  die  henn  anseczt,  so  hult  sy  ain  zucxl  an,  vnd  macht  ainen 
chTwph  avf  dem  haupp,  vnd  halt  in  also  auf  dem  haupp,  so 
geschiecht  es. 

30.  item  an  dem  Sunnbent-tag  (solstice),  so  geht  aine  ersling 
auf  allen  viern  mit  plassem  leib  zu  irs  nachtpahim  tar  (backwards 
on  all  fours,  naked,  to  her  neighbour's  gate),  vnd  mit  den  fuzzen 
steigt  sy  ersling  an  dem  tar  auf,  vnd  mit  ainer  hant  halt  sy  sich, 
vnd  mit  der  andern  sneit  sy  drey  span  (cuts  3  chips)  aus  dem  ta/r, 
vnd  spricht,  zu  dem  ersten  span  spricht  sy  '  Ich  sneit  den  ersten 
span.  Noch  aller  milich  wan.'  zu  dem  andern  auch  also,  zu 
dem  dritten  spricht  sy  '  Ich  sneit  den  dritten  span.  Noch  aller 
meiner  nappaurinnen  milich  wan.''  vnd  get  ersling  auff  allen 
viem  her  wider  dan  haim. 

31.  item  die  swangem  (pregnant)  frawn  messent  ain  dacht  noch 
Sand  Sixt  pild  (measure  a  wick  by  St  Sixtus's  image),  aia  lank 

^  Souls  oome  out  of  Pargatory  (OHG.  wizi,  AS.  vdie)  every  Saturday. 
'  Thursday  in  the  Whitson  Ember-days  (quatember). 
*  '  Wan  milich '  in  orig. 
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es  ist^  vnd  gaertns  (gird  it)  rber  den  paach^  so  misslingt  in  nicht 
an  der  pnrd  (birfch).    oder  des  man^s  gurtl  gnrtn  se  vmb. 

32.  item  so  man  in  den  Bauek-nachten  anf  cUn  tisch  siezt,  so 
habent  des  iars  dy  lewt  vil  aiss. 

33.  item  in  der  lesten  Raudi-nacht  tragent  sy  ain  ganczen  laib 
vnd  dies  (loaf  and  cheese)  vmb  das  haus,  vnd  peissent  (bite) 
darab.  als  manig  pissen  man  tan  hat  so  Til  schober  (stacks, 
cocks)  wemt  im  anf  dem  veld. 

34.  das  man  das  viech  des  iars  nicht  schindt  (not  have  to  skin 
as  carrion),  item  in  den  Raueh-naehten  so  schird  man  nicht 
sponholz  (not  rend  laths,  shingles),  noch  reibscht  (mmmage)  an 
den  ofen  nicht,  noch  lakchen  (shreds,  litter)  macht  in  der  staben. 
so  wemt  nicht  in  den  velden  plas  fieckch  (bare  patches).  Aber 
vmb  das  raissen  dy  spen  vber  den  offen,  das  tut  man  darvmb,  das 
der  habem  nicht  prantig  wert  (oats  be  not  blighted). 

35.  item  in  den  VtyJer-nachten  trait  man  nicht  reitier  (sieve) 
vber  den  hof,  das  das  viech  nick  da-duridi  luey,  das  es  nicht  ward 
schiech,  noch  hin  scherS. 

36.  item  durich  ain  reitter  saicht  ainew  (if  a  girl  sift),  so 
tanczt  man  mit  ir  vor  fur  (in  preference  to)  die  andern  (conf.  60). 

37.  item  an  dem  Weihnacht*morgen  haist  man  die  ros  rennen 
gen  wasser  (horses  run  against  water),  vnd  wirft  der  (if  he  throw) 
ainn  aphl  in  das  wasser  die  weil  es  trincht,  das  der  aphl  gegn  dem 
VOSS  rinn,  so  wirt  das  ross  resch  zn  arbait  des  iars. 

38.  item  so  ainem  trawmt  wie  der  ofen  nider  sey  genallen,  so 
stirbt  aintweder  wirt  oder  die  wirtin  (master  or  mistress). 

39.  die  schwangern  frawn,  so  sew  zu  Götz  tisch  gent,  an 
demselben  tag  ziechent  si  dem  chind  ainen  Xllpoten,  so  stirbt 
das  chind  nicht  (conf.  1). 

40.  so  zway  chon-lewt  die  erst  nacht  pey  ligent,  welchs  e^ 
entslefft,  das  stirbt  ee  (whichever  sleeps  first  will  die  first). 

41.  item  man  windt  nicht  wid  (not  twist  osiers)  in  den  Under- 
nachten,  das  sich  dy  lewt  in  hrancliait  nicht  mnten  (writhe). 

42.  item  man  haspht  nicht,  so  wirt  das  viech  nicht  haspen. 

43.  item  an  dem  Weihnachtsabend,  noch  an  dem  rauchen,  so 
messent  die  lewt  9  l^ffl,  wasser  in  ain  hefen  (measure  9  spoonfuls 
iuto  a  pail),  vnd  lassent  es  sten  vncz  an  den  tag,  vnd  messent  her- 
wider  auf.  ist  sein  mynner  (less  of  it),  das  dy  mass  nicht  gancz 
ist,  so  chumpt  es  des  iars  in  armüt  (poverty),     ist  sy  gancz,  so 
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pestet  es  (stay  as  before),    ist  sein  aber  mer,  so  wirt  es  yberflas- 
sikleich  reich. 

44.  item  man  wirft  gruemat  (throw  after-hay)  vnd  gnietn^ 
liabem  (oats)  in  denselben  nachten  auf  ain  dach,  ynd  lassentz 
darauf  ligen  nncz  sy  ent  nement  (till  those  nights  end),  so 
gebent's  es  dem  viech's  ze  essen,  so  schallen  es  die  chran  (crows) 
des  iars  nicht  essen,  ynd  wernt  darzne  fruchtper. 

45.  item  spanholz  schint  man  nicht,  das  man  des  iars  des  yiech 
nicht  schint  (conf .  34) . 

46.  item  man  lokcht  dy  saw  für  das  tar  (entice  the  pigs  oatside 
the  gate)  an  dem  Weinacht-margen,  vnd  gibt  in  habern  in  ainem 
raif  ynd  sprechent :  '  die  meins  nachtpawm  ain  sümpl,  die  mein 
cein  grumpV  so  sind  sew  des  iars  frisch,  ynd  seins  natpawr 
krankch.     ynd  des  iars  gentz  (they  go)  gem  an  das  yeld. 

47.  item  die  paum  chust  man  (kiss  the  trees),  so  werden  se 
fruchtper  des  iars. 

48.  item  zu  dem  Weinacht-tag,  so  man  gen  metten  gedt,  so 
sUcht  ainer  ain  hob  ab  (chops  a  stick  down)  ynd  traid's  mit  im 
haim,  ynd  an  dem  Sunbent-abent  legt  er's  an  das  fetor,  so  choment 
all  znaubln  [knüppel,  cudgels  ?]  zu  dem  f ewr,  dew  in  der  ganzen 
pharr  (parish)  sind. 

49.  item  in  den  Unter-nachten  lauffent  dy  iunkfrawn  an  den 
sumerlangen  zawn  (hedge)  des  nachts.  pegreiSt  sy  ainen  langen 
stehchen,  so  wirt  ir  ain  langer  man  (conf.  7) . 

50.  item  allow  milich-hefen  stürzen  sy  (turn  all  the  milkpails 
upside  down)  auf  den  tisch,  vnd  rauchentz  (smoke  them),  so 
stilt  (steals)  man  in  dy  milich  nicht. 

51.  auch  so  man  gen  metten  get.  so  der  mensch  ain  runczt 
vnd  get  über  sich,  so  stirbt  er  des  iars  nicht. 

52.  item  in  denselben  nachten  ist  chain  mensch  auf  der  weit 
nicht,  so  hungert  es  des  iars  nicht  vast,  vnd  gwint  leicht  genüg. 

53.  item  zu  derselben  zeit,  so  ains  chrophat  ist  (has  the  goitre), 
so  wirt  er  sein  also  an  (rid  of  it?),  so  ains  chlocht,  vnd  spricht 
'  se  hin  mein  chroph  an  deinen  chroph,'  vnd  greift  an  den  chrc^h, 
and  tut  das  venster  die  weil  auf,  vnd  wirft  in  hinaus,  so  verget  er 
im  glucklaw. 

54.  item  man  nist  (sneezes)  nicht  in  den  nachten,  so  stirbt 
das  viech  nicht. 

'  Thrashed,  beaten,  pounded  ? 
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55.  item  den  rauch-scherhen  (censer?)  gebnt  sy  drey  stund 
(3  times  vber  sich,  so  peissent  es  (bite  them)  dy  .  •  •  nicht 
des  iars. 

66.  item  abdroin  phenning,  twecht  man  im  (a  wom-oat  penny, 
if  one  twigs  it)^  an  den  Weihnacht- tag,  so  lassent  sich  dy  phening 
gem  gwinen. 

57.  item  wer  wolf  oder  fuehs  nent,  dem  stet  des  iars  das 
gewant  (clothes)  nicht  recht. 

58.  item  hent  v.  oren  (hands  on  ears)  habent  sjvber  dcufewer^ 
so  chnmpt  chain  or-hol  in  das  or  nicht,  noch  dy  negel  swernt 
(fester)  in  nicht. 

59.  item  so  man  ain  taezs  ^  gen  kirchen  trait  far  (past)  ain 
haws^  so  lauft  aine  in  dem  liaas  hin  vnd  seczt  (a  girl  in  the  house 
runs  and  sits  down)  auf  ainm  drifüzz,  so  wirt  ir  der  selbe  man 
(conf.  65). 

60.  das  man  mit  ainer  var  tancz  (sooner  dance  with  her),  ee 
das  sy  zu  dem  tancz  get,  so  sicz  auf  ainn  drifues,  oder  ay  saieht 
durieh  ain  reitter.  so  tancz  man  mit  ir  var  fur  die  andern  (oonf. 
36). 

61.  ain  schuester,  so  er  schuech  zu-sneyt  (cuts  oat  shoes),  so 
legt  er  das  leder  auf  ain  still,  so  let  es  sich  paid  Terkauffen  (soon 
sold). 

62.  item  an  ainem  Freytag  sneid  chaine  ab  ainen  pachen  (pock, 
pimple),    so  wert  dy  saw  nicht  phinnig  (measly). 

63.  item  so  ain  chind  geporn  wirt,  vnd  hat  ainen  roien  rinkeh 
vber  den  haU  (red  ring  round  the  neck),     es  wirt  erhangen. 

64.  item  wer  VII  paternoster  spricht,  vnd  den  .  .  .  .  iar 
gancz  aus,  der  lebt  das  iar  aus.  spricht  er  dew  pl».  nl».  nicht 
aus,  so  stirbt  er  des  iars. 

65.  item  so  man  ain  tacz  gen  kirchen  trait  (59),  siecht  es  ain 
mensch  im  haus  fur-tragen  (carry  it  past),  so  spricht  es  '  meri  *  e$ 
dasfewr  mit  dem  elkl  (19),  so  stirbt  chains  ans  dem  haaa  nicht 

*  Taz,  tax,  doe,  oflfering  ?    Höfer  3,  220. 
[»  Merren,  to  stir.  Sohm.  2,  611.--EHM.] 
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G.     From  Hans  Vintler^s  'Blume  der  Tugend'  comp,  in  1411 
(acc.  to  the  Gotha  MS.).i 

Die  zaubry  die  ist  Got  fast  vnwerd, 

auch  sprechend  sy  '  mich  hautz  gelert  (has  taught  it) 

ain  mlinch^  wie  möchtz  pösz  gesin  (be  bad)  ? 

daz  sprich  ich  pj  den  trewen  mein^ 

das  man  ain  sollichen  mnnch  oder  pfaffen  5 

also  soltt  straffen  (should  so  chastise) , 

das  sich  zechen  stiessend  daran  ; 

wann  sey  (for  they)  sind  alle  samt  jm  pan  (ban), 

die  den  glauben  also  fast  krenken  (sorely  wound  religion).  .  . 

wann  es  ist  wider  dich,  du  höchstes  Gfit,  10 

alles  das  man  mit  zaubry  tfit ; 

vnd  wie  fast  es  wider  dich  ist  (how  much  it  is  against), 

dannocht  findt  man  (they  shall  yet  find)  z&  disser  friat, 

die  zaubry  dannocht  pflegen  (who  yet  practise). 

Ettlich  wellent  pfeyl  auss-segnen  (pretend  to  bless  arrows),     15 

do  wellent  si  dem  tewffel  bannen, 

das  sy  jn  bringent  gfit  (bring  them  wealth)  zfl-samen ; 

so  wellent  ettlich  war-sagen  (soothsay), 

vnd  vil  wellent  den  tewffel  fragen  (ask) 

wa  gfit  lig  (where  riches  lie)  vnd  edel  gestain.  20 

Do  habent  denn  ettlich  gemain  (are  in  league) 

mit  der  pössen  Erodiana  (wicked  Herodias)^ 

do  wellent  gelauben  (believe)  ettlich  an  Diana,^ 

die  da  ain  falsche  göttin  ist ; 

vnd  auch  ettlich  mainent  (think)  haben  den  list  (skill)  25 

als  sey  die  lewtt  kundent  schiessen  (can  shoot  people) 

durch  alles  gemüre  (walls),  vnd  ^  giessen  (cast) 

wechesinew  pild  (waxen  images)  mangerlay ; 

so  wissen  dissew  das  vogel-geschray  (-cry) 

vnd  auch  darzfi  die  trem  auslegen  (dreams  interpret) ;  30 

ettlich  kunnent  den  sehwert-segen  (sword-charm), 

das  sy  nicht  auf  diser  erden 

van  kaimen  dorf  erstachen  werden  (can  be  stabbed)  ; 

^  The  text  is  often  corrnpt,  and  I  was  not  able  to  nse  the  Augsbg  ed.  of  1486 
(Panzer  1,  164.    2,  58) ;  oonf.  Adelong's  Püterioh  p.  34—88. 
'  Orig. :  an  die  dyadema. 
*  Orig.  has  this  *  ynd '  at  beginn,  of  line. 
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/ 

ettlich  knnnent  an  fetor  erkennen 

wie  sich  die  each  hie  sol  enden ;  35 

80  knnnen  ettlich  jn  der  hand 

Bchoawen  (see)  eyttel  laster  vnd  schand. 

Yil  allte  weib  knnnend  den  handel  (trade) 

za  lieb  oder  findtschafflb  (enmity) ; 

ettlich  gebent  losz-bücher  kraSlb,  40 

vnd  ettlich  kundent  patonicken  graben  (dig  betonica), 

vnd  yil  wellent  den  eya-vogel  haben, 

BO  nutzen  ettlich  den  allrawn  (madrake) ; 

vnd  ettlich  glanbent  an  die/ratrn 

die  haisset  Precht  mit  der  langer^  nas.  45 

BO  send  ir  vil  die  yehen,  das  (many  who  affirm,  that) 

die  hand-gifft  ^  sy  alz  wol  getan  (is  so  wondroasly  made), 

das  sie  sy  von  ainen  man 

pesser  (better)  denn  von  den  andern ; 

vnd  vil  die  wellend  nit  wandern  (will  not  travel)  50 

an  den  verworfen  ta^en  (accnrsed  days) ; 

so  send  denn  vil,  die  hie  haben 

glauben,  es  pring  grossen  ftum  (benefit), 

ob  jn  (if  to  tiiem)  des  morgens  ain  wolf  kam, 

vnd  ain  ha^  (hare)  pring  nngelücke  ;  55 

vnd  ettlich  liitt  hand  die  ducke, 

das  sy  den  tewfiel  petten  an  (adore), 

stem,  sunnen,  vnd  auch  den  maun, 

Yil  wellent  auf  oblatU  schriben, 

vnd  das  fiepper  da-mit  vertryben ;  60 

ettlich  segnent  fiir  daz  zene*we  (toothache), 

so  hand  ettlich  den  fierde  hie 

das  sy  daunon  gauglen  sechen  (thereby  juggling  see)  ; 

ist  auch  vil,  die  da  yechen, 

sy  kunnend  vngewitter  (storms)  ma/^hen  ;  65 

vnd  ettlich  zaubrer  die  wachen 

dem  stem  Venus  vmb  die  mynne  (love) ; 

so  send  auch  ettlich,  die  schlinden  (swallow) 

drey  palmen  an  dem  palmtag, 

vnd  ettlich  segnen  den  schlag  70 

mit  ainer  hacken  auf  ainen  trischublen  (179), 

[}  Hantgift,  Troj.  12334 ;  OberL  sub  y.  (-strena).— EHM.] 
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ynd  ettlich  stellen  auss  den  kublen  (tabs) 
das  schmalz  (grease),  die  weil  man's  rurt  (stirs) ; 
ettlich  der  lewt  fort 

das  sey  send  jnyisibiiis,  75 

vnd  ettlich  habent  den  piffys  (beifuss,  mugwort). 
So  sprichet  menger  tamer  lib  (silly  body), 
die  teutte  [träte  ?]  sey  ain  altes  weib 
vnd  kanne  die  lütt  sagen  (sack  people), 

ynd  ettlich  lütt  die  gelaaben  80 

der  albe  mynne  die  latte ;  ^ 
so  sagt  manger  die  tewtte^ 
er  hab  den  orhen  gar  eben  gesechen  (jast  seen) ; 
ynd  ettlich  die  yechen, 

das  schrcUtlin  sy  ain  klaines  kind,  85 

ynd  sy  al2s  ring  (as  small)  alz  der  wind, 
ynd  sy  ain  yerzwifiQotter  gaist  (lost  spirit). 
So  glaabent  ettlich  aller-maist, 
das  der  sigeUstein  hab  die  kraft 

das  er  macht  sygehafft  (yictorioas),  90 

ynd  yil  wissen  der  erkennen  silt  (?). 
So  natzend  (ayail)  aach  yil  die  erd-schnitt  (slices  of  earth) 
za  mangerlay  zaabry  (for  many  kinds  of  magic) ; 
ynd  ettlich  schribent  aaf  daz  ply  (blei,  lead) 
ynder  der  GrUUmeasz  far  den  warm ;  95 

so  nemen  ettlich  far  den  starm 
den  eUen-paum,  hor  ich  sagen ; 
ynd  ettlich  wellent  kol  graben 
wann  sy  den  ersten  schwalm  sechen. 

yill  kanden  jn  jr  gwand  spechen  (spy  in  their  clothes)  100 

ob  es  glacklich  sail  gaan  (go  lackily) ; 
so  habent  yil  lütt  den  wann  (fancy) 
das  verbene  daz  selb  kratt  (herb) 
mach  die  lewt  ain  ander  trat  (fond  of)> 

wann  man  sy  grab  (dig  it  np)  ze  abend ;  105 

ynd  aach  yil  pösz  lütt  die  gend  (bad  people  go) 
des  nachtes  durch  verschlossen  tür  (closed  door) ; 
ynd  ettlich  lütt  tragen  herfür  (bring  oat) 
Silber  ynd  gold,  alz  ich  hör  yechen  (as  I  hear  tell), 
1  Should  it  not  be  *  mTime  die  tewtu  *  and  *  manger  der  lewtte  *  ? — Tbans. 
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wenn  sy  newen  mon  seclien ;  110 

80  tragent  ettlich  latt  aass 

das  waseer  alles  auss  dem  husz, 

wenn  man  toUen  traitt  (carry  the  dead) 

far  (past)  das  hns,  als  man  aaitt ; 

BO  send  ettlich  alz  besint,  11^ 

wenn  man  jn  junge  honer  (fowls)  bringt^ 

BO  sprechend  sy  '  blib  (stay)  her-haim 

als  die  fad  pey  meinem  pain  (bone  leg)  1 ' 

und  vil  die  yechen  die  weg-wart  (plaintain) 

sey  gewesen  (was  once)  ein  fraw  zart^  120 

ynd  wart  jrs  pällen  (waits  her  lover)  noch  mit  schmertzen. 

ettlich  legent  dee  widhoffen  hertze  (lay  a  hoopoo's  heart) 

des  nachtes  anf  die  schlaaffende  lütt  (on  sleeping  folk)^ 

das  es  in  haimlich  ding  betiitt  (saggest) 

ynd  vil  zaabry  vnrain  (andean) ;  123 

die  sechend  an  dem  schulUrr'pain  (by  a  shoalder  blade) 

das  (what)  menschen  sol  beschehen  (happen)  ; 

ynd  ettlich  die  yechen  (affirm) 

das  sy  (that  it  is)  nicht  gfit  daz  man 

den  tenggen  Hch&ch  leg  an  (lefb  shoe  pat  on)  130 

uor  dem  gerechten  des  morgens  frft ; 

ynd  yil  die  yechen^  man  stel  der  h& 

die  milch  aas  der  wammen. 

do  send  ettlich  der  ammen  (narses), 

die  selben  nement  A\e  jungen  kind  ISo 

do  sy  erst  geporen  synd^ 

ynd  stossend's  (pash  them)  durch  ain  hole 

do  ist  denn  nichtsz  wole, 

oder  es  werd  ain  hören- plässel  darasz  [hom-blase^  p.  1061]. 

aach  treibt  man  mit  der  fleder-miue  (bat)  140 

menig  tewschlich  spil  (jaggling  tricks) ; 

ynd  ist  des  vngelaabes  so  yil, 

das  ich  es  nit  gar  sagen  kan. 

Do  habent  ettlich  lütt  den  wann  (fancy) 

das  sy  mainent,  ynser  leben  (they  think  oar  life)  145 

das  ansz  daz  die  .  .  .  geben,^ 

ynd  das  sy  yns  hie  regieren  (goyem  as). 

[1  The Imubrk.  MS.  fills  the  gap ;  'die  gaeh  iehep/eiu*^BBM,] 
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80  sprechend  ettlich  [von?]  diemen  (Maids) ^ 
sey  ertailen  (apportion)  dem  menschen  hie  auf  erden, 
vnd  ettlich  sendent  die  pferde  150 

fur  elenpug  (elbow)  vnd  anch  fur  rencken  (dislocat.) ; 
Ynd  auch  vil  lütt  die  gedencken 
vnd  habent  sein  auch  gantzen  syn  (feel  quite  sure), 
sy  mugent  nicht  haben  gwin  (make  gains) 
des  tages,  und  sy  fechten  ^  155 

ain  pfeyfflin,  als  sy  yechen. 
es  spricht  manger  :  '  ich  bin  gogel^ 
ich  haun  gesechen  Sant  Martis  vogel 
hewt  (to-day)  an  dem  morgen  frfi, 

mir  stosset  (befalls)  kain  vngelück  nit  zfi.*  160 

do  wellent  ettlich  da-pey, 
wenn  es  vngewitter  sey  (is  a  storm), 
das  sey  alles  von  der  munch  wegen  (because  of  monks) 
die  da  gand  affter  der  wege  (going  their  ways) ; 
vnd  auch  ettlich  mainent  sicherlich^  165 

wenn  der  rapp  kopp^  daz  tütt  ain  lieh  (means  a  corpse). 
Ettlich  habent  denn  ainen  newen  fund, 
sy  behatten  den  pisz  jn  dem  mund  (wafer  in  mouth) 
wenn  man  Aue  Maria  lütt  (rings). 

do  send  denn  eitMch  prwtt  (brides),  170 

die  legent  jr  hemmet  (chemise)  an  jrs  mans  ort  (place), 
so  kan  auch  manger  drew  wort  (3  words) 
das  er  nymmer  tewrer  wirt  \ 
so  ist  ettlicher  hirt  (herdsman) 

der  sein  vich  segnen  kan  (his  cattle  bless),  175 

das  jm  kain  huse  (hare)  tret  dar- von  (dar-an  7) ; 
vnd  ettlich  nement  jrew  hind, 
wenn  sy  ain  wenig  hranck  sind, 
vnd  legent's  ouf  ain  dryttchvffel ; 

nil  kunnen  salben  den  kubel  (grease  the  tub),  180 

das  sy  obn-an  ausz  faren  (fly  out  above), 
ettlich  spynnen  am  Samps-tag  garen  (yarn), 
vnd  machend  dar-usz  Sant  lorgen  hemd  (shirt) ; 
vnd  send  ettlich  so  behend  (nimble) 

das  sy  varent  hundert  meyl  185 

>  For  *  nnz  bj  seohen/  nntü  (unless)  they  see  ?       'Si  corms  ruotet. 
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dar  in  ainer  knrtzen  weil. 

Ettlich  prechend  den  latten  ab  (break  off  people's) 

die  pain  (bones,  legs),  als  ich  geh6rt  hab, 

ynd  legent  dar-ein  porst  (bristles)  vnd  kol. 

mangew  maint,  sy  kund  anch  wol  190 

segen  (charms)  hyn  vnd  her  wenden ; 

ettlich  die  lütt  plendent  (strike  blind) 

mit  ainer  hand  von  dem  galgen ; 

vill  wend  den  taig  talgen  ^ 

an  der  hailigen  Samps-tag  naeht.  195 

Manger  aach  hara/^tereB  macht 

diXJi&z  pirmit  virgineum  (ber-mntter  7), 

ettlich  pnctieren  den  lininm 

jn  der  kanst  (art  of)  geometria, 

so  nympt  der  denn  oben  praw  (eyebrow)  200 

non  den  gerechten  augen 

ynd  daz  plut  von  den  krawen  (blood  of  crows), 

ynd  macht  dar-usz  zaubery ; 

manger  nympt  ain  järiges  zwy  (year-old  twig) 

yon  ainen  wilden  hasseUpawm.  205 

So  send  denn  ettlich  frawen 

die  erschlingen  vmb  die  hirchen  '  gen 

ynd  hiassent  die  toiten  auf-sten  (bid  the  dead  arise), 

ynd  niement  den  ring  (knocker)  van  der  hirchen  tur 

jn  die  hand,  ynd  rnffend  '  her  für'  (cry  'come  forth  '),  210 

ynd  sprechend  '  ich  rür  disen  rink, 

stett  anf,  ir  alten  pärttiing  I ' 

do  send  auch  ettlich  man, 

sie  nement  von  dem  galgen  ain  span  (lath), 

ynd  legent  den  ynder  die  kirch-tür,  215 

1  For  talken,  knead  the  dough. 

'  The  MS.  has  ktuehen,  kitchen ;  which  seema  oat  of  place,  yet  oeenn  again  in 
the  Strolling  Scholar^  from  whioh  I  will  extract  a  oorreap.  passage  (Aw.  2,  5d-6} : 

Mit  wunderlichen  Sachen  g€n  des  lichtes  m&nen  8chin; 

Idr  ich  sie  (I  teach  her)  denne  machen  die  16r  ich  du  ze  ydde  sto, 

von  wahM  einen  kobolt,  die  16r  ich  koln  waschen^ 

wil  sie  daz  er  ir  werde  holt ;  die  brunzen  in  die  aschen, 

und  töufen  in  dem  brunnen,  die  Idr  ich  brant  betreehen, 

und  legen  an  die  sunnen,  die  Idr  ich  morchen  breeherit 

und  wideriins  umb  die  küehen  gdn.  die  Idr  ich  baUnien  graben, 

die  unge9proehen  traben^ 

So  beginn  ich  sie  dan  Idren  die  1er  nahtet  naeket  «ten, 

den  ars  des  nahtes  kdren  die  eralingen  gin  demßure  gin. 
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so  solt  kain  pfennig  gaun  hin  für ; 

vnd  ettlich  nutzend  den  strängen  (rope) 

da  ain  dieb  (thief)  an  ist  erhangen  ; 

vnd  an  der  Ravch-nacht  xoirffet  man  (they  throw) 

die  scMch  (their  shoes),  als  ich  gehört  han,  220 

uberdaz  haubt  (head)  erschlingen  (from  behind), 

vnd  wa  sieh  der  spitz  kert  hyn  (where  the  tips  point  to), 

da  sol  der  mensch  beliben  (stay). 

Vnd  vil  Intt  die  tribent  (perform) 

wnnder  mit  dem  Mff-nagel  (horseshoe  nail),  225 

vnd  ettlich  steckend  nadel  (needles) 

den  lutten  jn  die  magen  (stomachs) ; 

vnd  samlich  lannd  nicht  jagen  (let  not  hnnt) 

die  hund  auf  der  rechten  fert  (track). 

ettlich  send  so  wol  gelert  (well  taught),  230 

das  sy  an  sich  mit  gewalt  (perforce) 

nemen  ainer  katzen  gestalt  (shape). 

so  findt  man  den  zanbrinin  vnrain  (andean), 

die  den  lütten  den  wein 

trinkend  auss  den  Jcelem  verstolen,  235 

die  selben  haisset  man  vnaerholoD. 

So  send  denn  ettliche, 

wenn  sy  sechend  ain  Kche  (see  fk  corpse), 

so  raunent  (whisper)  sy  dem  totten  zu 

vnd  sprechend  ^kum  morgen  frü  (tomorrow  morn)  240 

vnd  sag  mir,  wie  es  dir  dort  gee.' 

So  faret  man  vber  see 

die  lewt  mit  gflttem  winde ; 

vnd  ettlich  nement  jre  kinde 

wenn  es  nit  geschlanfien  mag  (cannot  sleep),  245 

vnd  treitz  herfür  an  die  hayttren  tag, 

vnd  legtz  für  sich  (before  her)  ain  aichin  prandt, 

vnd  nympt  ain  scheitt  (log)  jn  sein  hand 

vnd  schlecht  (beats)  denprandmer  denn  zwir  (twice). 

so  gett  ain  andrew  (other  woman)  denn  py  jr  250 

vnd  spricht '  waz  newestu  7 ' 

'  da  nae  ich  hie  na 

meins  kindes  mass-laid  vnd  nacht-geschrey  (-crying) 

vnd  alle  main  zoDge  en-zway.' 
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So  send  denn  ettlich  also  getan,  ^^^ 

wenn  sj  den  or-mutzel  ban, 

so  nemend  sy  ain  küssy  (pillow)  in  die  hand 

vnd  Bchlachend'a  an  den  schlauf  (temple)  zehand 

vnd  spricht '  flewch,  flewch,  or-mutzel  I 

dich  jagt  ain  küssi-zypfel.'  260 

manig  zanbrerin  die  sein, 

die  nement  ain  hacken  (hatchet)  vnd  schleichen  wein 

auss  ainer  dur  aichin  sanl  (oaken  post) ; 

vnd  ettlich  machen  mit  dem  hnul  (ball) 

vaden  (of  thread)  mangerlay  traufferey  (trickling) ;  26o 

so  nempt  manger  gersten-pry  (barley-pap) 

vur  dryaflTel,  h6r  ich  sagen. 

Mangew  wil  den  dieb  laben  (thief  revive) 

der  an  dem  galgen  erhangen  ist ; 

auch  habent  vil  lütt  den  list  (art)  270 

das  sy  nützen  daz  totten-t&ch  (shroad) ; 

vnd  ettlich  stolen  aus  der  prfioh 

dem  man  sein  geschirr  gar ; 

so  farent  ettlich  mit  der  far  (=naht-fare) 

avff  helbem  (calves)  vnd  auch  pechen  (bocken,  goats)  275 

durch  stain  vnd  stecke. 

• 

H.  From  Doctor  HartlieVs  (physician  in  ordinary  to  duke 
Albrecht  of  Bavaria)  Book  of  all  forbidden  arts,  unbelief 
and  sorcery  ;  written  in  1455  for  Johans,  markgraf  of  Bran- 
denburg. (Cod.  Pal.  478.  Another  MS.  at  Wolfenbüttel  is 
mentioned  in  Uffenbach^s  Reisen  1,  310).^ 

Chap.  31-2.  Of  journeying  through  the  air.  In  the  vile  art 
of  Nigramancia  is  another  folly  that  men  commit  with  their 
magic  steeds,  which  come  into  an  old  house,  and  if  a  man  will,  be 
sits  thereon,  and  rides  in  a  short  time  a  great  many  mile.  When 
he  gets  off,  he  keeps  the  bridle  only,  and  when  he  would  mount 
again,  he  jingles  the  biidle,  and  the  horse  comes  back.  The  steed 
is  in  truth  the  very  Devil.  Such  sorcery  requires  bat's  blood, 
wherein  the  man  shall    sign    himself  away  to   the  Devil   with 

[>  Additions  in  Mono's  Anz.  7,  815.— EHM.] 
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unknown  words^  as  'debra  ebra/     This  kind  is  common  with 
certain  princes :  Your  Grace  shall  guard  yon  thereagainst. 

To  snch  journeys  men  and  women,  the  vnhulden  by  name,  use 
also  an  ointment  that  they  call  vngentum  pharelis.  This  they 
make  out  of  seven  herbs,  plucking  every  herb  on  a  day  proper  to 
the  same,  as  on  Suntag  they  pluck  and  dig  solsequium,  on  Mentag 
lunaria,  on  Erctag  verbena,  on  Mittwoche  raercurialis,  on  Phinz- 
tag  barba  Jovis,  on  Freitag  capilli  Veneris ;  thereof  make  they 
ointment,  mixing  some  blood  of  birds  and  fat  of  beasts,  which  I 
write  not  all,  that  none  be  offended  thereat.  Then,  when  they 
will,  they  besmear  bench  or  post,  rake  or  fire-fork,  and  speed 
away. 

Ch.  34.  To  make  hail  and  sudden  shower  is  one  of  these  arts, 
for  he  that  will  meddle  therewith  must  not  only  give  himself 
to  the  devil,  but  deny  God,  holy  baptism  and  all  christian  grace. 
This  art  none  practise  now  save  old  wives  that  be  forsaken  of 
God.  Hear  and  mark,  august  Prince,  a  great  matter  that  befell 
me  myself  in  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  1446.  There  were  some 
women  burnt  at  Haidelberg  for  sorcery,  but  their  true  instructress 
had  escaped.  The  next  year  came  I  as  envoy  from  München  to 
His  S.H.  the  Palatine  duke  Ludwig,  whom  God  save,  for  if  any 
prince  shall  be  upheld  by  his  faithfulness,  then  is  he  evermore 
with  God.  In  the  same  days  came  tidings,  that  the  instructress 
was  now  taken.  I  prayed  the  Prince  to  let  me  have  speech  of 
her,  and  he  was  willing.  He  had  the  woman  and  the  chief  in- 
quisitor brought  to  a  little  town  named  Götscham,  into  the  house 
of  his  high  steward,  Petter  von  Talhaym.  I  obtained  of  the 
Prince  the  favour,  if  the  woman  taught  me  to  make  shower  and 
hail,  that  he  would  let  her  live,  but  she  should  forswear  his  land. 
I  went  alone  into  a  chamber  to  the  woman  and  the  inquisitor,  and 
craved  to  know  of  her  lora  She  said  she  could  not  learn  me  this 
thing  but — if  I  would  do  all  that  she  learned  me.  I  asked  what 
that  was,  and  so  it  did  not  anger  God  nor  go  against  christian 
faith,  I  would  do  it.  She  lay  with  one  leg  ironed,  and  spake  these 
words :  '  My  son,  thou  must  deny  God,  baptism  and  all  the 
sacraments  wherewith  thou  art  anointed  and  sealed.  After  that 
thou  must  deny  all  the  saints  of  God,  and  first  Mary  his  mother, 
then  must  thou  give  thee  up  body  and  soul  to  the  three  devils  that 
I   name  to  thee,  and  they  will  grant  thee  a  time  to  live,  and 
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promise  to  perform  thy  will  until  the  time  be  ended.'  I  said 
to  the  woman :  '  What  shall  I  do  more  f '  She  said  :  '  Nothing 
more;  when  thou  desirest  the  thing,  go  to  a  private  chamber, 
call  to  the  spirits,  and  offer  them  that.  They  will  come,  and  in 
an  hour  make  hail  for  thee  where  thou  wilt/  I  told  her^  I  would 
do  none  of  these  things,  for  that  I  had  said  before,  if  she  could 
impart  to  me  this  art,  so  that  I  neither  offended  6od  nor  harmed 
religion,  I  would  set  her  free.  She  answered  that  she  knew  no 
other  .way.  And  she  was  delivered  up  again  to  Hans  von  Tailhaim, 
who  had  her  burnt,  for  he  had  taken  her. 

Ch.  50.  There  is  another  *  unbelief  (un-gelaube  =  heresy  ?), 
if  one  have  lost  anything,  there  be  those  that  beswear  a  loaf, 
and  stick  therein  three  knives  to  make  three  crosses  and  a  spindU 
and  an  enspin  ^  thereon,  and  two  persons  hold  it  on  the  unnamed 
finger,  and  he  beswears  by  the  holy  zwölf-boten  [12  messengers, 
apostles  ?  see  F,  1.  39.] 

Ch.  51.  Others  bless  a  clieese,  and  think  he  that  is  guilty  of 
the  theft  cannot  eat  of  the  cheese.  Although  some  soap  be  giren 
for  cheese,  yet  it  is  a  sin. 

Ch.  55-6-7.  When  a  master  of  this  art  (Ydromancia)  will  search 
out  a  theft^  dig  up  treasure,  or  know  of  any  secret  thing,  he  goes 
on  a  Sunday  before  sunrise  to  three  flowing  springs,  and  draws  & 
little  out  of  each  in  a  clean  polished  glass^  brings  it  home  into  a 
fair  chamber,  and  there  bums  tapers  before  it,  doing  honour  to  the 
water  as  unto  God  himself.  Then  he  taketh  a  pure  child,  sets  the 
same  in  a  fair  seat  before  the  water ;  and  standing  behind  him, 
speaketh  certain  strange  words  in  his  ear.  After  that  he  readeth 
strange  words,  and  bids  the  pure  child  repeat  them  after  him. 
What  the  words  mean^  can  no  master  expound  more  than  that  a 
person  thereby  puts  away  Gk>d  and  gives  himself  to  the  foul  fiend. 
So  the  master  having  the  lad  before  him,  bids  him  say  what  he 
sees,  asking  after  the  theft  or  treasure  or  what  else  he  will.  The 
child's  simplicity  makes  him  say  he  sees  this  or  that,  wherein  the 
foul  fiend  takes  part^  making  the  false  appear  in  the  place  of  the 
true. 

Ch.  58.     There  be  divers  ways  of  drawing  the  water-,  for  some 
fetch  it  from  running  waters,  putting  the  same  in  a  glass ;  others 
from  standing  pools,  and  boil  it  in  honour  of  the  spirits  whom 
[»  SchmeUer  3,  670.— EHM.] 
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they  suppose  to  have  power  over  the  waters,  the  lord  and  prince 
of  them  all  being  Salathiel^  as  the  masters  declare. 

Ch.  60.  Some  women  sprinkle  their  herbs  and  plants  with 
hallowed  water,  supposing  that  the  worms  shall  not  come  thereat ; 
that  is  all  an  '  unbelief/  There  be  some  courtiers,  when  they  get 
new  spurs,  do  plunge  them  with  the  rowels  in  a  holy-well,  saying 
that  what  they  strike  therewith  shall  in  no  wise  swell ;  that  is  all 
an  '  unbelief.'  Some  sorceresses  go  to  a  mill  wheel,  and  catch 
the  water  that  flies  off  tlie  wheel  in  the  air ;  with  this  water  they 
ply  all  manner  of  sorceries  for  loving  and  for  enmity.  And  who 
so  may  not  be  good  man  (husband),  they  help  him  therewith  that 
he  can  be  good  man ;  that  is  all  an  '  unbelief.' 

Ch.  61.  There  be  bad  christians  that  carry  on  sorcery  with 
divers  waters,  as  that  of  the  blest  and  hallowed /on^,  wherein  lies 
every  christian's  health  and  wealth,  therewith  they  juggle  and  do 
much  that  is  not  meet  to  be  written ;  yea,  an  old  wife  that  hath 
gotten  font-water,  she  thinks  to  have  borne  off  the  prize, 

Ch.  63.  Another  trick  with  water.  Two  persons  take  two 
things,  as  little  sticks  or  straws,  rings  or  small  coins^  and  name  one 
after  one  person  and  the  other  after  the  other,  and  if  the  two 
things  run  together  on  the  water  in  a  basin,  then  shall  those  two 
come  together ;  but  if  one  flee  from  the  other,  they  come  not  to- 
gether, and  whose  thing  fleeth  first,  his  shall  the  blame  be.  And 
the  masters  of  this  '  unbelief  also  prove  thereby,  whether  of  two 
wedded  folk  shall  soonest  die  for  they  think  that  whichever 
sinketh  soonest  shall  die  first, 

Ch.  67-8.  Now  will  I  write  of  the  fourth  art  that  is  forbidden : 
it  is  called  Aremancia,  and  has  to  do  with  air  and  whatsoever 
flies  or  lives  therein.  The  art  is  very  strong  among  the  heathen, 
whose  '  unbelief  therein  is  so  great,  that  they  honour  the  first 
thing  that  appeareth  to  them  in  a  day,  and  worship  it  that  day 
for  their  god.  And  evil  christians  do  much  '  unbelief  therewith, 
for  they  say,  if  a  hare  do  meet  them,  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  if  a 
wolf  meet  them,  it  is  a  great  luck.  Of  'unbeliefs'  there  be  many 
in  divers  beasts.  Some  say  that  if  birds  fly  to  one's  right  hand,  it 
signifies  great  gain  and  luck,  and  if  they  fly  to  the  left  (glinggen) 
side,  it  signifies  unluck  and  loss.  All  that  is  an  '  unbelief.' 
There  be  those  that  have  great  faith  in  an  ea^le  (aren),  and  think 
whensoever  he  fly  pocket^side,  it  promiseth  great  luck  or  gain. 
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And  so  great  is  the  faith  of  some,  that  they  shift  their  pocket  to 
the  other  side ;  if  then  the  eagle  also  turn  him  rounds  as  may  often 
hap,  then  have  they  the  fullest  faith,  and  think  it  cannot  fail 
.  .  •  .  Without  doubt  the  Devil  is  the  right  inventor  and 
inspirer  of  the  art ;  he  it  is  that  changeth  himself  into  the  said 
birds  that  he  may  deceive  men. 

Ch.  69.  There  be  also  princes,  poor  and  rich,  that  hold  their 
hunting  on  certain  days,  and  when  this  or  that  wind  doth  blow  ; 
that  is  all '  unbelief.'  .  .  .  Some  men  do  wear  high  feathers  in 
their  hats,  that  they  may  know  whence  cometh  the  wind,  supposing 
that  in  sundry  matters  they  have  luck  against  the  wind,  and  in 
others  with  the  wind :  that  is  all  an  '  unbelief '  and  sorcery. 

Ch.  73.  There  is  one  more  'unbelief  in  this  art,  that  is, 
when  a  man  sneezeth,  whereby  the  brain  doth  naturally  clear  it- 
self, they  hold  it  to  be  a  great  sign  of  luck  or  unluck,  and  draw 
forecasts  therefrom,  such  as,  if  the  sneezes  be  three,  there  are  four 
thieves  around  the  house.  If  they  be  two,  the  man  shall  rise,  and 
lie  down  another  way  to  sleep ;  but  if  thirteen,  then  is  it  exceed- 
ing good,  and  what  appeareth  to  him  that  night  shall  in  very 
deed  come  to  pass.  Also  in  the  morning,  when  a  man  goeth 
from  his  bed,  the  sneezes  shall  mean  other  things  again;  the 
things  are  many,  and  it  is  all  a  downright '  unbelief.' 

Ch.  74.  Again,  some  natural  philosophers  do  say  that  this 
sneezing  cometh  very  nigh  the  stroTce  (apoplexy) .  For  should  the 
crude  humours  remain  obstructed  in  the  brain,  and  not  come  out, 
the  stroke  would  strike  the  man  right  soon ;  therefore  do  some 
masters  call  it  the  minor  applesia,  i.e.  the  lesser  stroke.  For, 
when  a  man  sneezeth,  he  is  of  many  of  his  limbs  in  nowise  master, 
but  of  God's  grace  it  lasteth  not  long,  the  better  for  him. 

Ch.  77.  There  are  also  people,  and  verily  great  princes,  that 
do  utterly  believe  and  suppose,  when  greed  uproars  come,  that 
then  great  treasons  are  afoot :  that  is  a  great  delusion. 

Ch.  79.  We  find  some  sorceresses  that  make  an  image  or 
atzman  of  wax  and  other  things.  This  they  make  at  certain 
hours,  and  utter  certain  known  and  unknown  names,  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  air,  and  as  the  wind  stirs  it,  they  think  the  man  in 
whose  name  it  is  made  shall  have  no  rest.  All  this  is  a  great 
'  unbelief  and  sorcery.  Some  do  the  same  with  an  aspen4eaf, 
writing  their  sorcery  thereon,  and  think  thereby  to  breed  lo?e 
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between  people.  Of  sach  atzmannen  I  have  read  much  in  the 
Art  Magica^  where  the  constellations  are  brought  in^  and  also 
some  strange  words,  and  very  many  foreign  things  besides.  All 
this  is  downright  sorcery  and  a  wicked  '  unbelief/  And  I  have 
heard  say  much,  how  that  women  make  such  atzmans,  and  roast 
them  by  aßre,  thereby  to  chastise  (kestigen)  their  husbands. 

Ch.  80.  There  be  women  and  men,  which  dare  to  mskke  fires, 
and  in  the  fire  to  see  things  past  and  to  come.  The  masters  and 
mistresses  of  this  devilish  art  have  particular  days,  whereon  they 
have  wood  prepared  for  them,  and  when  about  to  practise  their 
art,  they  go  to  bl  private  place,  bringing  with  them  the  poor  silly 
folk  unto  whom  they  shall  prophesy.  They  command  them  to 
kneel  down,  and  after  worshipping  the  angel  of  the  fire,  to  ofiFer 
sacrifice  unto  him.  With  the  sacrifice  they  kindle  the  wood, 
and  the  master  looks  narrowly  into  the  fire,  marking  well  what 
shall  appear  to  him  therein. 

Ch.  83.  The  art  of  Pyromancia  ^  is  practised  in  many  divers 
ways  and  forms.  Some  masters  of  the  art  take  a  pure  child  and 
set  him  in  their  lap,  then  lift  his  hand  up  and  let  him  look  into 
his  nail,  and  beswear  the  child  and  the  nail  with  a  great  adjuration, 
and  then  speak  in  the  child's  ear  three  unknown  words,  whereof 
one  is  Oriel,  the  others  I  withhold  for  fear  of  oflFending.  After 
that  they  ask  the  child  whatsoever  they  will,  thinking  he  shall 
see  it  in  the  nail.  All  this  is  a  right  '  unbelief,'  and  thou  chris- 
ten-man  shalt  beware  thereof. 

Ch.  84.  Another  deceitful  trick  in  the  art  is,  that  the  masters 
take  oil  and  soot  from  a  pan,  and  anoint  also  a  pure  child,  be  it 
girl  or  hoy,  namely  his  hand,  doing  much  the  same,  and  raise 
the  hand  against  the  sun  if  the  sun  be  shining,  else  they  have 
tapei's  which  they  raise  against  the  hand,  and  letting  the  child 
look  therein,  ask  him  of  what  they  will;  their  belief  is,  that 
what  the  child  tells  them  must  be  true;  they  know  not,  alas, 
how  the  devil  mixeth  himself  therein,  making  far  ihore  of  wrong 
to  appear  than  that  of  right. 

Ch.  88.     The  masters  and  their  like  do  also  practise  the  art  in 

a   common  looking-glass,   letting  children  look  thereinto,  whom 

in  like  manner  they  strongly  beswear  and  whisper  hidden  words 

unto,  and  think  to  search  out  many  things  therein.     That  is  all 

[»  Fiur-sehen,  Altd.  bl.  1.  3Co.— EHM.] 
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an  'unbelief  and  the  devirs  jugglery  and  trickery.  Beware,  0 
christian^  I  warn  thee  right  faithfully.  The  same  thing  they  do 
in  a  beautiful  bright  polished  sword,  the  masters  thinking  that 
some  one  may  haply  ask  about  wars  and  such  deadly  matters ; 
then,  if  the  sword  be  one  that  hath  killed  many  men,  the  spirits 
shall  come  all  the  sooner  and  quicker.  If  one  will  ask  of  pleasure 
and  peace,  find  out  arts  or  dig  up  treasure,  then  shall  the  swori 
be  clean  and  maid.en  (unvermailigt,  un wedded,  i.e.  unfleshed).  1 
know  a  great  prince :  whoso  bringeth  him  an  old  wom-^ml  swori 
(haher  swert),  hath  done  him  much  honour. 

Ch.  90-1.  In  Pyromancia  are  many  more  'unbeliefs,*  esp. 
one  that  is  thought  to  be  infallible,  and  is  the  vilest  and  worst, 
for  the  more  firmly  men  believe  in  such  sorcery,  the  more  is 
it  sin.  The  thing  to  be  done  is,  that  boys  shall  see  in  a  crystal 
things  to  come  and  all  things.  It  is  done  by  false  castaway 
christians,  to  whom  dearer  is  the  devil's  delusion  than  the  truth 
of  God.  Some  have  an  exceeding  clear  arid  fair-polished  (^ystal 
ovparille  [beryl?  pearl?],  they  have  it  consecrated  and  keep  it 
very  clean,  and  gather  for  it  frankincense,  myrrh  and  the  like; 
and  when  they  will  exercise  their  art,  they  wait  for  a  very 
fiiie  day,  or  have  a  cleaji,  chamber  and  many  consecrated  candles 
thereiu.  The  masters  then  go  to  bathe,  taking  the  pure  child 
with  them,  and  clothe  themselves  in  pure  white  raiment,  and  sit 
down,  and  say  their  magic  prayers,  and  burn  their  magic  oflFer- 
iogs,  and  then  let  the  boy  look  into  the  stone,  and  whisper  in  his 
ear  hidden  words,  which  they  say  are  mighty  holy,  in  truth  the 
words  are  devilish.  After  that  they  ask  the  boy  whether  he 
sees  aught  of  an  angel.  If  the  boy  answer  yea,  they  ask  what 
colour  he  is  of  ?  and  if  he  say  red,  the  masters  declare  that  the 
aiigel  is  angry,  and  again  they  pray,  and  sacrifice  to  the  devil 
again,  and  thereat  is  he  well  pleased.  Then  if  the  boy  say  the 
angel  is  black,  the  master  saith  the  angel  is  exceeding  wroth,  we 
must  pray  yet*  again,  and  bum  more  lights  ;  and  they  pray  onoe 
more,  and  sacrifice  with  incense  and  other  things  ....  And 
when  the  devil  thinks  he  hath  had  service  enough,  he  makes 
appear  the  angel  in  white.  Then  is  the  master  glad,  and  asks  the 
boy,  what  hath  the  angel  in  his  hand  ?  and  ceaseth  not  to  ask  till 
he  says  '  I  see  a  writing  in  the  angel's  hand.'  Then  he  asketh 
on,  until  he  see  letters:  these  letters  the  master  collects,  and 
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thereof  maketh  words,  nntil  he  has  that  which  he  desired  to 
know. 

Ch.  94.  It  hath  chanced  doubtless,  that  certain  priests  were 
so  captivated  by  these  visiones,  that  they  took  the  sacred  patenas, 
whereon  at  Mass  the  elements  are  changed  into  God,  and  have 
made  the  children  look  into  them,  believing  that  holy  angels  alone 
could  appear  therein,  and  no  devils.  These  have  mightily  mis- 
took, etc. 

Ch.  96.  Another  trick  of  sorcery  that  is  set  down  to  Pyro- 
mancia.  .  .  .  The  masters  take  and  melt  lead  or  tin,  then 
pour  it  into  a  water,  and  soon  take  it  out  again,  and  beswear  the 
colour  and  little  pits  of  the  lead  or  tin,  and  declare  things  past  or 
future  thereby,  which  is  all  an  '  unbelief.' 

Ch.  102.  Know  besides,  that  men  do  also  look  2kt  fingers,. 
whether  the  little  finger  reach  beyond  the  last  joint  of  the  ring- 
finger.  They  say  that  is  a  sign  of  great  luck,  and  the  farther  it 
reaches,  the  greater  the  luck;  but  if  the  little  finger  be  even  with 
the  said  joint,  the  man  shall  be  unfortunate.  Heed  it  not,  good 
christian,  it  is  a  trifle. 

Ch.  103.  There  is  a  folk  stroUeth  about  much  in  the  world, 
named  Zygainer  (gipsies)  :  this  people,  both  man  and  wife,  young 
and  old,  do  greatly  practise  the  art,  and  mislead  many  of  the 
simple,  etc. 

Ch.  106-7-8.  Of  a  fortune-teller  whom  Dr  Hartlieb  knew,  and 
who  gave  out  that  the  art  had  been  in  her  family  for  ages,  and  at 
her  death  the  gra/ye  would  descend  to  her  eldest  (daughter).  The 
woman  is  well  looked  upon,  and  bidden  to  people's  houses.  I 
asked  her  to  impart  her  cunning  unto  me.  She  was  willing, 
bade  me  wash  my  hands,  and  dried  them  with  her  own,  and  bent 
her  face  very  close  to  my  hands,  and  told  me  things  that 
cannot  possibly  happen  to  me. 

Ch.  115-6.  Spatulamanda  is  of  the  seven  forbidden  arts  one, 
and  is  done  by  a  cunning  outlandish  artifice.  When  I  consider 
all  the  arts,  I  find  no  other  '  unbelief  that  hath  so  little  ground, 
indeed  I  think  it  to  be  a  mockery.  .  .  .  The  masters  of  this 
art  take  a  shoulder  of  a  dead  ox  or  horse,  cow  or  oass  ;  they  have 
said  when  I  asked  them,  that  next  to  a  maWs  shoulder,  which  is 
best,  any  great  animal's  shoulder  is  good.  They  wash  well  the 
shoulder  with  wine,  and  thereafter  with  holy  water ;  they  tie  it 
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op  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  when  they  will  practise  the  art,  they  antie 
ity  and  carry  it  to  a  place  outside  of  roof,  then  gaze  into  the 
shoulder,  and  think  it  changes  after  every  question.  They  have 
neither  lights  nor  sacrifice^  yet  it  is  a  great '  unbelief '  to  wash 
the  shoulder  with  holy  water^  and  to  think  the  shoulder  changes 
for  their  questions.  Their  faith  is  so  great  that  they  ask  for  no 
reasons  of  the  art :  they  speak  out  of  their  own  head  whatsoever 
comes  into  it^  to  solve  and  settle  the  questions.  .  .  .  They 
think  they  can  search  out  all  things. 

Ch.  120.  The  masters  of  this  art  have  also  lavg  fM[H6.  louc, 
flame  7  or  lauge^  lye  ?]  and  observe  what  colours  the  shoulder  has 
at  the  ends^  in  the  middle  and  in  all  the  parts ;  and  according  to 
these  the  devil  suggests  to  them  what  to  believe  and  say. 

Ch.  121.  First  I  will  write  of  the  goose-bone  (genns-pain). 
On  St  Martin's  day  or  night,  when  they  have  eaten  the  goose, 
the  eldest  and  the  wise  do  keep  the  breast-bone,  and  let  it  dry  till 
the  morning,  and  then  examine  it  in  every  particular,  before  and 
behind  and  in  the  middle.  Thereby  they  judge  of  the  vnnter,  if 
it  shall  be  cold,  warm,  wet  or  dry,  and  are  so  firm  in  their  faith, 
that  they  wager  their  goods  and  chattels  thereon.  And  thereon 
have  they  an  especial  'loss'  (lot-drawing)  that  shall  not  and 
cannot  fail,  to  tell  whether  the  snow  shall  be  much  or  little ;  all 
this  knoweth  the  goose-bone.  Aforetime  the  old  peasants  in  desert 
places  dealt  in  this  matter,  now  is  the  '  unbelief '  grown  in  kings, 
princes,  and  all  the  nobility,  who  believe  in  such  things. 

Pag.  76^.  77'.  Moreover  I  will  write  thee  a  thing  that  lately 
a  great  victorious  captain  told  me,  in  whom  prince  and  peasant 
put  great  confidence,  one  for  his  deeds,  another  for  his  wisdom,  a 
third  for  his  faith  that  he  had  kept  alway  in  every  need  to  his 
own  prince.  This  good  mau  on  St  Nicolas  day  in  this  year 
1455  said  to  me,  '  Dear  master,  how  shall  the  winter  be  this  year, 
as  ye  star-gazers  opine  f '  I  was  quick  and  quick  (hasty  ?)  as  I 
still  am,  and  spake,  '  Lord  Saturn  goes  this  month  into  a  fiery 
sign,  likewise  other  stars  are  so  disposed,  that  in  3  years  no 
harder  winter  shall  have  been.'  This  dauntless  man,  this 
christian  captain  drew  forth  of  his  doublet  that  heretical  '  uo- 
belief,'  the  goose-bone,  and  showed  me  that  after  Candlemas  an 
exceeding  great  frost  should  be,  and  could  not  fail.  What  I  had 
said  he  said  yet  more,  and  told  me  that  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
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Prussia  had  waged  all  their  wars  by  the  goose-bone,  and  as  the 
goose-bone  showed  so  did  they  order  their  two  campaigns,  one 
in  summer  and  one  in  winter.  And  furthermore  he  spake  these 
words,  '  While  the  Teutonic  Order  obeyed  the  bone,  so  long  had 
they  great  worship  and  honour,  but  since  they  have  left  it  off, 
Lord  knows  how  it  stands  with  them/  I  said,  'Had  the  T.  0. 
no  other  art,  help  or  stay  than  the  goose-bone,  then  should  their 
confidence  be  small/     With  that  I  parted  from  my  rich  host. 

Pag.  76*.  This  know  the  physicians  well,  and  say  that  the 
disease  named  bolismus  [ßovkifios;)  or  apetitus  caninus  can 
by  no  eating  or  drinking  be  stilled,  but  by  medicine  alone; 
ibr  all  food  passeth  undigested  through  the  body,  whereby  the 
flesh  falls  away,  but  the  bones  remain  great  as  ever;  and  this 
makes  the  child  so  unshapely,  that  men  call  it  a  changeling 
(wächsel-kind).^ 


L  EXTRACTS  FROM  MODERN  COLLECTIONS. 

a.  From  the  Chemnitzer  Bocken-phUosojßhie, 

1.  Whoever  goes  into  a  childbed  chamber,  carrying  a  basket,  must 
break  a  chip  off  the  bcuket,  and  put  ib  in  the  cradle ;  otherwise  he  will  take 
the  child*8  or  mother's  reet  (sleep)  away. 

2.  When  a  mother  wants  to  know  if  her  child  is  hecried  (bewitched), 
let  her  lick  its  forehead :  if  becried,  it  will  taste  salt ;  then  fumigate  with 

aweepi/nge  from  the  four  corners  of  tlie  room with  shavings  off  the /our 

comers  of  the  table with  nine  sorts  of  wood. 

3.  Who  pulls  out  an  article  from  the  wash  upside  doton  or  leftwards,  will 
not  be  becried. 

4.  Boil  frauen^flachs,  szysche  or  rufhraut,  bathe  the  sick  man  in  the 
water,  and  leave  the  bath  ander  his  bed :  if  he  is  becried,  it  will  shrink ; 
if  not,  not. 

5.  If  you  are  taking  much  money,  put  some  chalk  to  it,  then  had  folk 
cannot  get  any  of  it  back. 

6.  Wash  your  money  in  clean  water,  and  put  salt  and  bread  to  it,  then 
the  dragon  and  bad  folk  cannot  get  it 

7.  Women  boiling  yam  should  tell  lies  over  it,  or  it  won't  tarn  white. 

8.  To  walk  over  sweepings  is  unlucky. 

9.  If  yon  call  a  young  child  little  iyraJ),  it  will  be  stunted,  for  crabs  crawl 
backwards. 

10.  If  you  set  out  on  a  journey,  and  a  hare  runs  across  your  path,  it 
bodes  no  good. 

1  At  the  end  of  pag.  78b  stands  the  name  of  the  copyist :  *  Clara  Hätzlerin.' 
In  the  same  handwriting  is  Cod.  Pal.  ^^TT. 
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11.  In  drinking  oat  of  a  jug,  do  nob  span  the  lid  with  your  hand,  or  the 
next  drinker  will  have  tension  of  the  heart. 

12.  Do  not  buy  your  children  rattles,  nor  allow  any  to  be  given,  eUe 
they  are  slow  in  learning  to  talk. 

13.  For  tongue-tied  children  it  is  good  to  eat  beggar's  bread, 

14.  If  in  leaving  home  you  have  forgotten  something,  donH  go  had 
for  it,  but  have  it  fetched  by  another ;  else  everything  is  thrown  back 
(goes  wrong). 

15.  If  a  stranger  comes  into  the  room,  he  shall  sit  doum,  so  aa  not  to 
take  the  children's  rest  away  with  him  (see  1). 

16.  When  you  cover  a  table,  put  some  bread  on  at  once,  or  a  comer  of 
the  cloth  will  trip  some  one  up. 

17.  Men  shall  not  stay  in  the  honse  while  the  women  are  stuffing  featker* 
into  the  beds,  else  the  feathers  will  prick  through  the  bed-tick. 

18.  Set  the  hen  on  to  hatch  while  people  are  coming  out  of  church,  and 
you'll  have  plenty  of  chicks  crawl  out. 

19.  If  you  want  large-headed  chickens,  wear  a  fine  large  straw-bat 
while  you  set  the  brood-hen  on. 

20.  The  straw  for  a  nest  should  be  taken  out  of  a  marriage-bed,  from 
the  man's  side  if  you  want  cocks,  from  the  woman's  if  hens. 

21.  After  washing  in  the  morning,  don't  flirt  the  water  from  your  hands» 
or  you'll  waste  your  victuals  that  day. 

22.  Never  rock  an  empty  cradle :  it  rocks  the  baby's  rest  away. 

23.  The  first  time  a  baby's  naUs  want  paring,  let  the  mother  }nte  them 
off,  else  they  learn  to  pilfer. 

24.  When  about  to  stand  godfather  or  godmother,  borrow  something  to 
wear,  and  your  godchild  will  always  have  credit. 

25.  If  you  call  children  alt-männichen,  alt-weibichen,  they'll  be  stunted, 
and  have  wrinkles  on  the  forehead. 

26.  If  you  want  children  to  live  long,  call  the  boys  Adam,  and  the  girls 
Eve, 

27.  If  a  child  is  to  live  100  years,  the  god-parents  must  be  fetched  from 
three  parishes. 

28.  If  you  take  a  child  into  the  cellar  under  a  year  old,  it  will  grow  up 
timid. 

29.  If  you  let  it  look  into  the  looking-glass  under  a  year  old,  it  will  grow 
up  vain. 

30.  Children  that  cry  at  the  christening  don't  grow  old. 

31.  If  the  first  children  take  their  jparen^'  names,  they  die  before  ihe 
parents. 

32.  If  a  dog  looks  into  the  oven  when  you  are  baking,  the  loaves  will  be 
loose  (p  erlöset),  or  the  crust  leave  the  crumb. 

33.  If  there  is  dough  in  the  trough,  don't  sweep  the  room  till  it  is 
carried  out,  or  you'll  sweep  a  loaf  away. 

34.  The  vinegar  spoils  if  you  set  the  cruet  on  the  table. 

35.  If  a  woman  within  siaa  weeks  after  confinement  walks  a  field  or  bed, 
nothing  grows  on  it  for  some  years,  or  everything  spoils. 

36.  If  a  woman  dies  in  the  six  weeks,  lay  a  mangle-roller  or  a  book  in 
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the  bed,  and  shake  up  and  make  the  hed  every  day  till  the  six  weeks  are 
up,  or  she  cannot  rest  in  the  groand- 

37.  Do  not  blow  the  baby's  first  pap,  and  it  will  not  afterwards  scald  its 
mouth  with  hot  things. 

38.  Would  you  wealthy  be,  cut  the  loaf  quite  evenly. 

39.  Eat  not  while  the  deaih-hdl  tolls,  or  your  teeth  will  ache. 

40.  If  red  shoes  are  put  on  a  child  under  a  year  old,  it  can  never  see 
blood, 

41.  If  a  woman  with  child  stands  and  eats  before  the  bread  cupboard, 
the  child  will  have  the  wa^tMig^worm  (mit-esser,  fellow-eater) ;  see  817. 

42.  To  mend  clothes  on  the  body  is  not  good. 

43.  I r  you  sew  or  mend  anything  on  Ascension-day,  the  lightning  will 
come  after  him  that  wears  it. 

44.  Eating  cracknels  on  Maundy  Thivrsday  keeps  fever  away. 

45.  If  you  stride  over  a  child,  it  will  stop  growing.  ^ 

46.  Who  works  in  wood  will  not  be  wealthy. 

47.  Never  shew  a  light  tmder  the  table  where  people  sit,  lest  they  begin 
to  quarreL 

48.  God-parents  shall  buy  the  child  a  spoon,  lest  it  learn  to  dribble. 

49.  If  a  woman  who  is  confined  put  a  black  stom,a>eher  on,  the  child  will 
grow  up  timid. 

50.  In  the  six  weeks  don't  take  a  child  inside  yowr  cloak,  or  it  will  be 
gloomy,  and  always  meet  with  sorrow. 

51.  He  that  lends  money  at  play  will  lose. 

52.  He  that  borrows  for  play  will  win. 

53.  Let  a  mother  who  is  nursing  go  eilenUy  out  of  church  three  Sun- 
days, and  every  time  blow  into  her  child's  mouth,  and  its  teeth  will  come 
easily. 

54.  Between  II  and  12  the  night  before  Ch/ristmas,  the  waier  is  wine. 
Some  say,  water  drawn  at  12  on  Easter  night  will  turn  into  wine. 

55.  When  lights  are  brought  in  on  Ohristmas'eve,  if  any  one's  shadow 
has  no  head,  he  will  die  within  a  year ;  if  half  a  head,  in  the  second  half- 
year. 

56.  In  the  Twelve  nights  eat  no  lentils,  peas  or  beans ;  if  you  do,  you 
get  the  itch. 

57.  One  who  is  about  to  stand  sponsor  shall  not  make  water  afber  he  is 
drest  for  church ;  else  the  godchild  will  do  the  same  in  bed. 

58.  If  you  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  an  old  woman  meets  you,  it  is 
a  bad  sign  (see  380). 

59.  Don't  answer  a  witch's  question,  or  she  may  take  something  from 
you. 

60.  Stone-erop  planted  on  the  roof  keeps  the  thunderbolt  aloof. 

61    Gret  out  of  bed  backwards,  and  everything  goes  contrary  that  day. 
62.  If  the  Jüdel  won't  let  the  children  sleep,  give  him  something  to 
play  with.    When  children  laugh  in  their  sleep,  or  open  and  turn  their 

^  My  brother  too  »tept  with  one  leg  over  me,  saying  '  Oho  ThömiUn,  now  wiltow 
grow  no  more  1 '   Life  of  Thomas  Plater,  p.  19. 
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eyes,  we  say  '  the  Jüdd  plays  with  them.'  Bay,  without  beating  down 
the  price  asked,  a  new  little  pot,  pour  into  it  out  of  the  child's  bath,  and 
set  it  on  the  oven :  in  a  few  days  the  Jüdel  will  have  sucked  every  drop  ovi. 
Sometimes  eggehelU,  oat  of  which  the  yolk  has  been  blown  into  the  child's 
pap  and  the  mother's  caudle,  are  hung  on  the  cradle  by  a  thread,  for  the 
Jüdd  to  play  with,  instead  of  with  the  child. 

63.  If  a  loaf  is  sent  away  from  table  uncut,  the  people  are  sure  to  go 
away  hungry. 

64.  If  you  spill  salt,  don't  scrape  it  up,  or  you'll  have  bad  luck. 

65.  If  you  tread  your  shoes  inwards,  you'll  be  rich ;  if  outwards,  poor. 

66.  If  you  have  the  jawndiee,  get  the  grease-pot  stolen  from  a  carrier's 
cart ;  look  into  that,  and  it  will  soon  pass  away. 

67.  If  a  dog  howls  the  night  before  Christmas,  it  will  go  mad  within  a 
year. 

68.  Great  evil  is  in  store  for  him  who  harms  a  cat,  or  kills  it. 

69.  If  the  eats  bite  each  other  in  a  house  where  a  sick  man  lies,  be  will 
die  soon. 

70.  A  woman  churning  btUter  shall  stick  a  three-crossed  knife  on  the 
chum,  and  the  butter  will  come. 

71.  Splvnters  peeling  off  the  boards  in  the  sitting-room  are  a  sign  cf 
stranger  guests. 

72.  When  the  ea;t  trims  herself,  it  shews  a  guest  is  coming. 

73.  If  magpies  chatter  in  the  yard  or  on  the  house,  guests  are  coming. 
74  If  ayZea  jumps  on  your  hand,  you'll  hear  some  news. 

75.  If  a  child  does  not  thrive,  it  has  the  EUerlein :  shove  it  a  few  times 
into  the  oven,  and  the  E,  is  sure  to  go. 

76.  To  kill  spiders  is  unlucky. 

77.  Let  a  newborn  child  be  dressed  up  fine  the  first  three  Sundays,  and 
its  clothes  will  sit  well  on  it  some  day. 

78.  If  women  dance  in  the  sun  at  Candlemas,  their  flax  will  thrive  that 
year. 

79.  If  a  stranger  looks  iu  at  the  room-door  on  a  Monday,  without  walking 
in,  it  makes  the  husband  beat  his  wife. 

80.  If  a  man  buys  or  gives  his  betrothed  a  hook,  their  love  will  be  over- 
turned (ver-blattert,  when  the  leaf  turns  over,  and  yon  lose  your  place). 

81.  In  making  vinegar,  you  must  look  sour  and  be  savage,  ^e  it  won't 
turn  out  good. 

82.  If  your  ears  ring,  you  are  being  slandered. 

83.  A  hen  crowing  like  a  cock  is  a  sign  of  misfortune. 

84.  He  that  fasts  on  Mauiidy  Thursday  will  catch  no  fever  that  year,  and 
if  he  does  he'll  get  over  it. 

85.  He  that  lends  the  first  m<mey  he  makes  at  market,  gives  away  his 
luck. 

86.  When  at  market  selling  goods,  don't  let  the  first  customer  go,  even  il 
you  sell  under  value. 

87.  A  man  shall  not  give  his  betrothed  either  knife  or  scissors^  lest  their 
love  be  eut  in  two. 

88.  Bathing  the  children  on  a  Friday  robs  them  of  their  rest 
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89.  If  yon  are  fetching  water  in  Rtlence,  draw  it  doum  stream. 

90.  Draw  orosses  on  your  doors  before  Wallpurgis-night  (Mayday  eve), 
and  the  witches  will  not  harm. 

91.  In  going  to  bed,  leaye  nothing  lying  on  the  table,  else  the  oldest  or 
youngest  in  the  house  can  get  no  sleep. 

92.  If  a  woman  going  to  be  churched  meet  a  man,  she'll  have  a  son  next 
time ;  if  a  woman,  a  girl ;  if  nobody,  no  more  children ;  if  two  people,  twins. 

93.  If  you  sneeze  before  breakfast,  you'll  get  some  present  that  day. 

94.  Don't  let  fire  and  Ught  be  carried  out  of  your  h>ouse  by  a  stranger,  it 
is  taking  the  victuals  away  from  the  house. 

95.  A  new  maidservant  shall  look  into  the  oven's  matUh  the  first  thing, 
she'll  soon  get  used  to  it  then  (see  501). 

96.  If  you  are  having  flaa  soton,  give  the  sower  a  fee,  or  the  flax  will 
spoil. 

97.  If  a  single  woman  on  Christmas-eve  pour  melted  lead  into  cold  water, 
it  will  shape  itself  like  the  tools  of  her  future  husband's  trade. 

98.  If  you  have  a  wooden  pipe  or  tap  turned  for  you  out  of  a  birchtree 
growing  in  the  middle  of  an  anthill,  and  draw  wine  or  beer  through  it, 
you'll  soon  have  sold  your  liquor. 

99.  He  that  cuts  bread  unevenly,  has  told  lies  that  day. 

100.  Single  women  that  want  husbands  shall,  the  night  before  8t 
Andrew's  day,  call  upon  that  saint  naked,  and  they'll  see  their  sweetheart 
in  their  sleep. 

101.  When  a  maid  wants  to  know  if  she  shall  keep  her  place,  let  her  on 
Christmas-eve  turn  her  back  to  the  door,  and  fling  the  shoe  off  her  fo^D 
over  her  head :  if  the  tip  of  the  shoe  is  towards  the  door,  she'll  have  to  go  ; 
if  the  heel,  she  will  stay. 

102.  If  a  maid  wishes  to  know  what  sort  of  hair  her  lover  will  have,  let 
her  ^ope  backwards  through  the  open  door  on  Christmas-eve,  and  she'll 
grasp  the  hair  in  her  hand. 

103.  Whoever  finds  by  chance  a  hare-laurel  (?  hasen-lorber)  in  the  wood, 
and  eats  it,  will  have  his  share  of  the  hare  wherever  he  goes. 

104.  He  that  looks  in  the  mirror  at  night,  sees  the  devil  there. 

105.  To  find  out  if  she'll  get  a  husband  during  the  year,  let  the  damsel 
knock  at  the  hen-hoiMO  on  Christmas-eve  or  at  midnight:  if  the  cock 
cackles,  she'll  get  one ;  if  the  hen,  she  won't. 

106.  If  children  in  the  street  ride  with  spears  and  banners,  there  will  be 
a  war;  if  they  carry  each  other  on  crosses  (Banbury  chairs)  a  pestilence. 

107.  If  you  are  out  of  money,  mind  the  new  moon  does  not  peep  into  your 
empty  purse,  or  you'll  be  short  of  money  the  whole  month. 

108.  If  the  stork  builds  on  your  roof  or  chimney,  you  will  live  long  and 
be  rich. 

109.  To  know  if  her  lover  will  be  straight  or  crooked,  a  girl  must  go  to 
a  stack  of  wood  on  Christmas-eve,  and  with  her  back  to  it,  pull  out  a  log ; 
as  the  log  is,  so  will  the  lover  be  (see  F,  7). 

110.  To  know  what  he  is  called,  let  her  stretch  the  first  piece  of  yam  she 
spins  that  day  outside  the  house-door,  and  the  first  man  that  passes  will  be 
a  namesake  of  her  future  husband. 
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111.  Never  set  a  gridiron  or  Mvei  over  the  fire  without  puttiog  eome- 
thing  on  it ;  she  that  does  so  will  have  an  apron  (packers)  on  her  £iioe. 

112.  Let  a  woman,  when  going  to  bed»  adkUe  the  stars  in  the  sky^  and 
neither  hawk  nor  vulture  will  take  her  chickens. 

113.  In  putting  straw  into  a  bed,  don't  leave  the  IcTwts  in  the  sWawhimds^ 
there's  no  sleeping  on  them. 

144.  A  woman  going  to  market  will  get  better  prices  for  her  wares  if 
on  getting  up  she  put  her  right  shoe  on  first. 

115.  He  that  wears  a  shirt  woven  of  yam,  that  a  girl  under  seven  haa 
spun,  will  find  luck  in  it  (see  931). 

1 16.  If  it  rain  on  Johns-day,  nuts  ?n1l  spoil  and  harlots  thrive. 

117.  Onions,  turned  in  their  bed  on  John's-day,  turn  out  fine. 

118.  The  maids  shall  not  weed  the  cabbage-beds  on  BarÜemifs  den/; 
Bartlemy  is  putting  [orig.  throwing]  heads  to  the  cabbages,  and  would  be 
soared  away. 

119.  If  you  find  Skfimr-leaved  clover  [shamrock],  hold  it  dear;  aa  long  as 
you  have  it,  you'll  be  happy  (see  G,  62). 

120.  A  raven  or  crow,  that  sits  cawing  on  a  sick  house,  betokens  the 
patient*8  death. 

121.  Shepherds  must  not  namne  the  wolf  daring  the  Twelves,  or  he  will 
worry  their  sheep. 

122.  If  a  child  has  a  daie-stone  about  him,  he  does  not  fall,  or  is  bo& 
much  hurt. 

123.  When  you  go  into  a  r^w  house  or  room,  what  you  dream  the  first 
night  comes  true. 

124  If  a  woman  or  maid  loses  her  garter  in  the  street,  her  hashand  or 
lover  is  unfaithful  to  her. 

125.  When  a  woman  is  going  to  bed,  she  shall  move  her  chair  from  tie 
place  where  she  has  sat,  or  the  alp  will  weigh  upon  her. 

126.  While  afire  hums  on  the  hearth,  lightning  will  not  strike  the  house. 

127.  A  calf  born  on  St.  Velten's  (Yalentine's)  day  is  of  no  use  for 
breeding. 

128.  If  a  wolf,  stag,  boar  or  bear  meets  you  on  a  joomey,  it  ia  a  good 
sign. 

129.  He  that  finds  a  horse-shoe,  or  a  piece  of  one,  has  luck  (see  220). 

130.  The  flax  or  tew  that  a  maid  leaves  unspun  on  the  distaff  oi  a  Satur- 
day, does  not  make  good  yarn,  and  will  not  bleach. 

131.  Let  the  father  put  a  sword  in  the  baby's  hand  directly  it  ia  <^iris* 
tened,  and  it  will  be  bold  and  brave. 

132.  When  a  boy  is  bom,  let  his  feet  push  against  his  father's  breast,  and 
he  will  not  come  to  a  bad  end. 

133.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  bom,  seat  her  on  her  mother's  breaM,  and  saj 
'  God  make  thee  a  good  woman ' ;  and  she  will  never  slip  or  oome  to 
shame. 

134.  If  a  spider  crawl  on  your  coai  in  the  morning,  you'll  be  happy  that 
day. 

135.  If  a  man  on  a  journey  meets  a  woman  who  is  spinning,  it  is  a  btd 
sign ;  let  him  turn  back,  and  take  another  road. 
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.136.  If  the  clock  strikes  while  bells  are  ringing,  it  betokens  fire. 

137.  Don't  lay  a  new-bom  child  on  its  left  side  first»  or  it  will  always  be 
awkward. 

138.  On  Wcdpurgis-eve  let  him  that  has  cornfields  fire  his  gan  over  them, 
and  the  witched  cannot  hart  the  corn. 

139.  A  blue  cornflower  pulled  up  by  the  roots  on  Gorpas  Christi  day 
stops  nose-bleeding,  if  held  in  the  hand  till  it  gets  wai*m. 

140.  Boot  out  the  reeds  in  a  pond  or  bhe  thorns  in  a  field  on  Äbdon-day 
(July  30),  and  they  will  not  grow  again. 

141.  If  a  woman's  neck  or  throat  itches^  she  will  soon  go  to  a  christening 
or  wedding ;  if  her  head  itches,  it  means  blows. 

142.  Bright  Christmas,  dark  barns ;  dark  Christmas,  light  bams. 

143.  Whoever  hurts  or  even  sees  an  earth-hünehen  or  a  liovse-oMer,  is 
sure  to  die  that  year. 

144.  Smear  the  point  of  your  sword  with  ear-wax,  it  will  melt  your 
enemy's  courage. 

145.  When  two  nursing  mothers  drink  at  the  same  time,  one  drinks  the 
other's  müh  away.  And  when  two  people  begin  drinking  at  the  same 
moment,  one  drinks  the  other's  colour  away. 

146.  If  you  eat  bread  that  another  has  bitten,  you'll  become  his  enemy. 

147.  If  a  woman  lets  another  person  wipe  hands  on  her  apron,  that  per- 
son will  hate  her. 

148.  Swallows  building  on  a  house  bring  poverty,  sparrows  riches. 

149.  A  hoop  coming  off  a  cask  on  Christmas-eve  shews  that  some  one  in 
the  house  will  die  that  year. 

150.  If  the  light  on  the  altar  goes  out  of  itself,  it  shews  the  priest  is 
going  to  die. 

151.  A  woman  gets  rid  of  earache  by  wrapping  a  man's  breeches  round 
her  head. 

152.  When  the  maids  are  making  tinder,  they  must  tear  pieces  out  of 
men's  shirts ;  tinder  made  of  women's  shifts  does  not  catoh. 

153.  Tying  wet  strawbands  round  the  orchard- trees  on  Christmas-eve 
makes  them  fruitful. 

154.  Fruit-trees  dipt  at  Shrovetide  are  proof  against  worm  and  cater- 
pillar. 

155.  To  keep  a  cat  or  dog  from  running  away,  chase  it  three  times  round 
the  hearth,  and  rub  ib  against  the  chimney-shafti. 

156.  If  a  man  sees  a  wolf  before  the  wolf  sees  him,  he  need  fear  no 
harm ;  but  if  the  t<;o2/Baw  him  first,  he  is  in  danger  :  some  say  he  will  be 
dumb,  or  hoarse. 

157.  John's  blood  (plantain),  culled  at  noon  on  John's  day,  is  g^d  for 
niany  things.  , 

158.  If  a  magpie  sits  chattering  on  the  infirmary,  before  n9on,  and 
looking  our  way,  the  meaning  is  good :  if  after  noon,  and  been  from  behind, 
it  is  bad. 

159.  The  howling  of  dogs  bodes  misfortune. 

160.  A  swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  to  a  house  signifies  fire. 

161.  The  lark  sings  as  long  before  Candlemas  as  she  is  silent  after. 
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162.  If  a  bachelor  and  spinster  stand  sponsors  to  a  child,  the  priest 
shall  plant  himself  hetvreen  the  two,  or  they  will  always  be  falling  oat. 

163.  A  man  shall  not  marry  his  gossip  (fellow-sponsor),  for,  every  time 
they  come  together  as  man  and  wife,  it  thunders. 

164  Let  him  who  gets  the  first  can  of  beer  oat  of  a  cask  run  away  fast, 
and  the  rest  of  that  beer  will  soon  go  off. 

165.  Don't  let  a  hdby  tread  barefoot  on  a  tahle :  it  will  get  sore  feet. 

166.  Afler  patting  the  candle  oat,  don't  lea\re  it  tipside  down  in  the 
candlestick;  else  nobody  can  wake  if  thieves  shoald  come. 

167.  A  boy  born  in  the  VeniM-momingstar  gets  a  wife  mach  yoanger 
than  himself;  in  the  Veniis-eveningstar  one  much  older.  And  thecontmry 
with  girls. 

168.  On  rising  from  a  meal,  don't  leave  any  of  yonr  bread  behind;  if 
any  one  takes  it  and  throws  it  over  the  gallows,  you  won't  escape  hang- 
ing. 

169.  An  elder  planted  before  the  stable  door  guards  the  cattle  from 
sorcery. 

170.  He  that  has  about  him  a  string  with  which  a  rupture  was  boond  np, 
can  lift  the  heaviest  load  without  danger. 

171.  A  piece  of  wood  off  a  coffin  that  has  been  dug  up,  if  concealed 
among  year  cabbages,  keeps  away  the  caterpillars. 

172.  Eat  no  soup  at  Shrovetide,  or  yoa'll  have  a  dripping  nose. 

173.  On  Nicasitts-eve  write  the  saint's  name  on  the  door  in  chalk,  and 
yon  rid  the  house  of  rat  and  mouse. 

174.  If  the  carter  plaits  a  sruike*s  or  adder* s  tongue  into  his  whip,  his 
horses  can  pull  the  biggest  loads  out  of  the  ditch,  and  will  not  over-drink 
themselves. 

175.  Make  nests  for  the  hens  on  Peter* s-day,  and  many's  the  egg  they 
will  lay. 

176.  A  woman  with  child,  who  stands  godmother^  shall  not  lift  the  babe 
out  of  the  font  herself;  else  one  child  dies,  the  christened  one  or  hers. 

177.  If  the  first  person  you  meet  in  the  morning  be  a  tfirgin  or  a  prUiU 
'tis  a  sign  of  bad  luck ;  if  a  harlot,  of  good. 

178.  If  a  weaned  child  is  put  to  the  breast  again,  it  grows  np  a  blas- 
phemer. 

179.  If  a  woman  with  child  pass  under  a  waggon-pole,  she'll  go  over  her 
time. 

180.  The  seventh  son  is  a  lucky  man,  for  healing,  planting,  or  doing  any- 
thing. 

181.  Malefactors  on  the  rack  pin  a  paper  to  their  back  with  Psalms 
10th  and  15th  written  on  it:  they  can  stand  the  torture  then  withoat 
confessing. 

182.  If  yon  have  bread  and  salt  about  yon,  you  are  safe  from  sorcery. 

183.  For  a  fever :  Take  three  bits  of  stolen  bread,  spit  in  two  nutshen<«, 
and  write  this  note:  *Cow,  will  you  go  to  year  stall,  Fever  {frörer,  agne^ 
go  you  to  the  wall.' 

184.  If  a  mouse  has  gnawed  at  your  dress,  it  means  mischief. 

185.  If  the  women  or  maids  are  washing  sacks,  it  will  soon  rain. 
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186.  To  sneeze  while  putbing  your  shoes  on,  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck. 

187.  To  pat  a  clean  shirt  on  of  a  Friday  is  good  for'tbe  gripes. 

188.  Eating  stolen  cheese  or  bread  gives  yon  the  hiooongh. 

189.  li  yon  dig  deviVs  bU  the  midnight  before  St  John's,  the  roots  are 
Ktill  unhitten,  and  good  for  driving  the  devil  away. 

190.  John's  wort  drives  witches  away  and  the  devil ;  that's  why  he  out 
of  spite  pricks  holes  in  all  the  leaves  witli  bis  needle. 

191.  When  a  person  dies,  set  the  windows  open,  and  the  soul  can 
get  oat. 

192.  For  a  child  to  grow  up  good,  its  godmother  or  the  woman  that 
carries  it  home  from  charch  must  immediately  lay  it  under  the  table,  and 
the  father  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  the  mother. 

193.  A  year  without  skating  is  bad  for  the  barley. 

194.  If  they  are  bailding  a  weir  across  the  river,  it  will  not  rain  in  that 
country  till  they  have  done. 

195.  Pat  a  goose  through  your  legs  three  times,  give  her  ihree  mouthfuls 
of  chewed  bread  with  the  words  '  Go  in  God's  name,'  and  she'll  always 
come  home. 

196.  He  that  has  fits  of  cold  fever  shall  crawl  to  a  running  stream,  strew 
a  bandfal  of  salt  down-stream,  and  say :  '  In  God  his  name  I  sow  for  seed 
this  grain.  When  the  seed  comes  up  may  I  see  my  cold  friend  again.' 

197.  The  first  time  you  hear  the  cuckoo  in  spring,  ask  him :  '  Cuckoo, 
baker's-man,  true  answer  give,  How  many  years  have  I  to  liveP '  And  as 
many  times  as  he  sings,  so  many  years  more  will  you  live. 

193.  If  an  unmarried  maiden  eat  the  brown  that  sticks  inside  the 
porridge-pot,  it  will  rain  at  her  wedding ;  and  if  it  rains,  the  new  couple 
get  rich  (see  498). 

199.  To  sell  your  cattle  well  at  market,  smoke  them  with  the  black  ball 
dug  out  of  the  middle  of  an  ant'hiU* 

200.  Never  hand  things  over  a  cradle  with  the  child  in  it ;  nor  leave  it 
open. 

201.  A  thief  s  thumb  on  your  person,  or  among  your  wares,  makes  them 
go  fast. 

202.  If  you  throw  a  banch  of  inherited  keys  at  a  door  when  some  one  is 
listening  outside,  the  eckuesdropper  is  deaf  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

203.  Eat  milk  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  you'll  not  be  sunburnt  in  the 
summer. 

204.  If  a  bride  wishes  to  rule  her  husband,  let  her  on  the  wedding-day 
dress  in  a  baking  trough,  and  knock  at  the  church  door. 

205.  To  wean  a  child,  let  the  mother  set  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  knock 
it  over  with  her  foot;  it  will  forget  her  the  sooner. 

206.  If  a  dog  runs  between  a  woman's  legs,  her  husband  is  going  to  beat 
her. 

207.  Put  m^mey  in  the  mauth  of  the  dead,  and  they  will  not  come  back 
if  they  have  hidden  a  treasure. 

208.  Toothpicks  made  of  wood  that  lightning  has  struck,  send  the  tooth- 
ache away. 

209.  A  knife  shall  not  lie  on  its  back,  for  fear  of  its  hurting  the  angels. 
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210.  If  two  clocks  in  the  town  happen  to  strike  together,  a  married 
couple  will  die. 

211.  A  boil  will  safely  heal  ifsqneezed  with  a  three- crossed  knife. 

212.  Let  the  bride  arrive  at  the  bridegroom's  hoase  in  the  dark,thesi 
they'll  have  every  corner  full. 

213.  If  a  dog  mns  through  between  two  friends,  they  will  break  off  their 
friendship. 

214.  He  that  would  dig  np  a  treasure^  must  not  speak  a  word. 

215.  To  draw  storks  to  yonr  house,  make  them  a  nest  on  the  chimnej 
füUh  your  left  hand. 

216.  If  you  have  a  swollen  neck,  go  in  silence  to  the  mill,  steal  the  tie 
from  one  of  the  sacks,  and  tie  it  abont  your  neck. 

217.  When  you  see  the  first  swaUow  in  spring,  halt  immediately,  and  dig 
the  ground  under  your  left  foot  with  a  knife;  you  will  there  find  a  coal  thai 
is  good  for  a  year  against  the  ague  (see  G,  98). 

218.  In  digging  for  treasure,  have  bread  about  yon,  and  the  spectres 
can't  disturb  you. 

219.  Godfather^ s  money  (gift)  makes  rich  and  lucky. 

220.  When  yon  have  been  robbed,  drive  an  aocidentally-fonnd  horsesh&e 
nail  (see  129)  into  the  place  where  the  fire  always  is,  and  you'll  have  your 
own  again. 

221.  Bastard  children  are  luckier  than  lawful  ones. 

222.  At  a  christening  get  a  mite  of  bread  consecrated,  and  the  child's 
parents  will  never  want  for  bread. 

223.  He  that  counts  his  money  at  new  moon  is  never  short  of  it. 
224  Drop  a  cross-penny  on  a  treasure,  and  it  can't  move  away. 

225.  Eat  lentils  at  Shrovetide,  and  money  will  pour  (qnellen,  swell  ?). 

226.  He  of  whom  a  boy  (or  girl)  makes  his  (or  her)  first  purchase  st 
market,  will  have  good  luck  in  selling  that  day. 

227.  Let  a  merchant  throw  the  first  money  he  takes  on  the  ground,  and 
plant  his  feet  upon  it;  his  business  will  go  the  better. 

228.  For  the  cuckoo  to  sing  afcer  St  John's  is  not  good,  it  betokens 
dearth. 

229.  When  the  bride  is  fetched  home,  she  shall  make  no  circuity  bat  go 
the  comm^mroad;  otherwise  she  has  ill  luck. 

230.  If  a  man  passing  under  a  henroost  is  bedropped  by  the  hen,  it  bodei 
misfortune,  if  by  the  cock,  good  luck  (see  105). 

231.  A  new  garment  should  not  be  put  on  empty,  something  should  be 
dropt  into  the  pocket  first  for  luck. 

232.  In  choosing  sponsors,  ask  an  unmarried  woman,  else  the  child  will 
be  unlucky  in  marriage,  and  also  have  no  children. 

223.  He  that  is  lucky  when  young  will  beg  his  bread  when  old;  and 
vice  vers&. 

234.  He  that  carries  wormwood  about  him  cannot  be  becried  (bewitched). 

235.  If  you  find  a  needle,  and  the  point  is  towards  you,  you'll  be  un- 
lucky; if  the  head,  lucky. 

236.  Put  nothing  in  your  mouth  of  a  morning,  till  you've  had  a  bite 
of  bread. 
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237.  If  the  first  yV-o^  yon  see  in  spring  leaps  in  water  and  not  on  land, 
you  may  expeot  misfortune  all  that  year. 

238.  Moye  into  a  new  dwelling  with  a  waxing  moon  or  at/uZ{  moon ;  and 
carry  bread  and  saU  into  it,  then  everybody  in  it  will  be  full  and  want 
for  nothing. 

239.  If  you  hear  horses  neigh,  listen  attentively,  they  announce  good 
lack. 

240.  If  a  woman  in  the  six  weeks  sjnn  wool,  hemp  or  flax,  the  child  will 
be  hanged  some  day. 

241.  Women  shall  not  brush  or  plait  themselves  on  a  Friday,  it  breeds 
vermin. 

242.  If  you  find  money  before  breakfast,  and  there  is  no  wood  under  it, 
it  is  unlucky. 

243.  He  that  was  bom  on  a  Sunday  is  luckier  than  other  men. 

244.  If  after  sunrise  on  Shrove  Taesday  you  thrash  in  silence,  you  drive 
the  moles  away. 

245.  Stand  with  your  face  to  the  waning  moon,  and  say:  'Like  the 
moon  from  day  to  day,  Let  my  sorrows  wear  away '  (see  492). 

246.  Don't  leave  the  oven-fork  in  the  oven ;  if  you  do,  the  witches  can 
take  a  dollar  a  day  from  the  house. 

247.  Nothing  out  of  the  way  shall  be  built,  planted  or  planned  in  a  Leap- 
year  :  it  does  not  prosper. 

248.  If  in  going  out  your  clothes  get  caught  in  the  door  or  on  the  latch, 
stay  a  while  where  yon  are,  or  you'll  meet  with  a  mishap. 

249.  Pare  your  nails  on  a  Fi'iday,  and  you  have  luck  (see  340). 

250.  If  you  lay  a  broom  in  a  witch'»  way,  so  that  she  must  step  over  it, 
she  turns  faint,  and  can  plot  no  mischief. 

25L  He  that  has  about  him  an  owVs  heart,  or  the  stone  out  of  a  bafs 
back,  or  a  hoopoo's  head,  will  have  luck  in  play  (see  329). 

252.  When  the  candle  at  night  burns  rosea  (forms  a  death's  head),  there's 
money  or  some  luck  coming  next  day. 

253.  Of  the  first  com  brought  in  at  harvest,  take  a  few  of  the  first 
sheaves,  and  lay  them  cross- wise  in  the  four  cor}iers  of  the  bam  ;  then  the 
dragon  can't  get  any  of  it. 

254.  If  it  freezes  on  the  shortest  day^  com  falls  in  price ;  if  it  is  mild,  it 
rises. 

255.  As  many  grains  as  the  theuerlings  (dear-lings,  a  kind  of  mushroom) 
have  in  them,  so  many  groschen  will  corn  be  worth  from  that  time. 

256.  If  you  search  in  vain  for  something  that  must  be  there,  the  devu  is 
holding  his  hand  or  tail  over  it. 

257.  On  your  way  to  market,  see  that  no  one  meets  you  carrying  water; 
else  you'd  better  turn  back,  you'll  have  no  luck  buying  or  selling. 

258.  By  the  grain  of  the  first  sheaf  you  thrash,  you  may  guess  the  rise  or 
fall  in  the  price  of  com,  thus :  fill  and  empty  a  measure  four  times,  making 
four  heaps ;  then  put  the  heaps  back  into  the  measure,  and  level  off.  If 
grains  fall  from  any  heap,  or  if  they  seem  short,  then  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  coming  year  com  will  fall  or  rise. 

259.  Lay  by  some  bread  from  your  wedding,  and  you'll  never  want  it. 
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260.  He  that  keeps  and  carries  abont  him  the  bit  of  coat  be  bnmglit 
into  the  world  (the  glücks-haube),  will  prosper  in  everything. 

261.  He  that  has  about  him  a  bitten-off  moWe  paw,  will  bay  che^  and 
sell  dear. 

262.  Deduct  nothing  from  the  cost  of  making  a  child's  first  dree» ;  the 
more  you  take  off,  the  less  luck  he'll  have. 

263.  If  the  seed  you  are  going  to  sow  be  laid  on  ike  table^  it  will  not 
come  up. 

264.  The  first  baking  after  Newy  ear's  day,  make  as  many  little  cakes  na 
there  are  people  in  the  house,  give  each  a  name,  and  prick  a  hole  in  it 
with  your  finger :  if  any  one's  hole  gets  baked  up,  he  will  die. 

265.  When  a  child  is  going  to  church  to  be  christened,  lift  htm  out 
through  the  window :  he'll  be  the  stronger,  and  live  the  longer. 

266.  If  you  are  telling  something,  and  you  or  anybody  sneeze^  the  tale 
is  true. 

267.  If  two  people  rock  one  child,  it  is  robbed  of  its  rest. 

268.  Kever  bum  straw  that  any  one  has  slept  on,  else  he  cannot  rest 

269.  If  you  are  taken  ill  at  chv/rch,  you  do  not  easily  recover. 

270.  He  that  touches  tinder  with  his  fingers,  cannot  make  it  catch. 

271.  If  you  scrape  cheese  on  the  tablecloth,  people  will  dislike  you. 

272.  He  that  eats  much  motddy  bread,  lives  to  be  old. 

273.  If  the  man  sharpen  his  knife  otherwise  than  on  the  whetstone, 
there  will  be  strife  in  the  house. 

274.  Who  eats  no  beans  on  Christmas-eve,  becomes  an  ass. 

275.  Who  eats  not  of  nine  herbs  on  Maundy  Thursday,  gets  the  fever. 

276.  He  that  sews  or  patches  anything  on  his  ovon  body,  shall  always 
take  something  in  his  mouth,  or  he  becomes  forgetfuL 

277.  If  a  child  in  its  first  year  smell  at  anything,  it  learns  not  to  smell 
afterwards. 

278.  Your  blessed  bread  (liebe  brot)  shall  not  be  left  lying  on  its  back. 

279.  To  eat  up  clean  what's  on  the  table  makes  fine  weathtr  the  next  day. 

280.  Let  him  that  has  the  hiccough,  put  a  bare  knife  in  a  caa  of  beer, 
and  take  a  long  draught  in  one  breath. 

281.  If  a  sick  or  dying  man  has  hen's  feathers  under  him,  he  cannot  die. 

282.  To  appease  the  storm-wind^  sJiake  a  meal-sack  clean,  and  say: 
'  There,  wind,  take  that,  To  make  pap  for  your  brat ! ' 

283.  If  after  washing  you  wipe  yowr  hands  on  the  tahUcloih,  you'll  get 
warts. 

284.  When  the  bells  ring  thick,  there  is  generally  some  one  just  going 
to  die ;  if  the  church-bell  rings  clear,  it  means  a  wedding. 

285.  When  a  bride  is  on  her  way  to  church,  if  it  rains^  she  has  been 
crying ;  if  the  svm,  shines,  laughing, 

286.  If  some  one  happens  to  come  where  a  woman  is  ckuming,  and 
counts  the  hoops  on  the  chum  first  up  and  then  down,  the  butter  will  not 
come. 

287.  It  is  not  good  to  look  over  yowr  fingers  or  the  flat  of  your  hand. 

288.  If  you  give  a  baby  part  of  a  red  baked  apple  to  eat  the  first  time 
instead  of  pap,  it  will  have  red  cheeks. 
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289.  A  baby  does  not  thrive  if  you  call  it  townneJ^en  (mite)  or  jackeL 

290.  If  the  cat  looks  at  you  while  she  trims  herself,  yoa'U  get  a  dressing 
or  a  wigging. 

291.  A  cook  that  lets  the  dinner  hvm  on  to  the  pot,  is  betrothed  or 
promised. 

292.  A  maiden  who  is  fond  of  caU,  will  have  a  sweet-tempered  husband. 

293.  If  a  woman  with  child  walk  over  a  grave,  her  child  will  die. 

294.  He  that  has  a  lawsuit,  and  sees  his  opponent  in  cowrt  before  the 
opponent  sees  him,  will  win  his  cause. 

295.  When  you  are  in  court,  pocket  your  knife  hare,  and  you'll  win  your 
cause. 

296.  When  any  one,  old  or  young,  can  get  no  sleep,  put  a  ruhe^wisch 
(wisp  of  rest)  under  his  pillow,  ie.  straw  that  breeding  women  lay  under 
their  backs ;  only  you  must  get  it  away  from  them  without  saying  a  word. 

297.  If  you  pity  cattle  that  are  being  killed,  they  can't  die. 

298.  Never  lay  bread  so  that  the  out  side  looks  away  from  the  table. 

299.  If  you  hear  a  ghost,  don't  look  round,  or  you*ll  have  your  neck 
"wrung. 

300.  Sow  no  whecU  on  Mawrice's  day,  or  it  will  be  blighted. 

301.  It  is  not  good  to  look  over  your  head. 

302.  If  you  lop  a  tree  on  John's  Beheading  day,  it  is  sure  to  wither. 

303.  If  a  maid  who  is  knecuLing  dough  clutch  at  a  lad's  face,  he'll  never 
get  a  beard. 

304.  If  your  first  godchild  be  a  bastard,  you'll  be  lucky  in  marriage. 

305.  When  you  drink  to  any  one,  donH  hand  him  the  jug  open. 

306.  Whoever  can  blow-in  a  blown-out  candie^  is  a  chaste  bachelor  or 
maiden. 

307.  He  that  makes  a  wheel  over  his  gateway,  has  luck  in  his  house. 

308.  If  a  woman  in  the  six  weeks  fetches  spring-water,  the  spring  dries 
np. 

309.  If  you  turn  a  plate  over  at  a  meal,  the  witches  can  share  in  it 

310.  When  a  witch  is  being  led  to  the  stake,  don't  let  her  touch  the 
hare  ground, 

311.  He  that  gets  a  blister  on  his  tongue,  is  slandered  that  moment;  let 
him  spit  three  times,  and  wish  the  slanderer  all  that's  bad. 

312.  A  patient  thaD  weeps  and  sheds  tears,  will  not  die  that  time. 

313.  When  the  heimen  or  crickets  sing  in  a  house,  things  go  luckily. 

314.  He  that  sleeps  long  grows  white,  and  the  longer  the  whiter. 

315.  If  on  their  wedding  day  a  bride  or  bridegroom  have  a  hurt  on 
them,  they'll  carry  it  to  the  grave  with  them,  it  will  never  heal. 

316.  II  the  moon  looks  in  at  the  chamber  window,  the  niaid  breaks 
many  pots. 

317.  If  anything  gets  in  your  eye,  spit  thrice  over  your  left  arm,  and  it 
will  come  out. 

818.  Wheal  fogs  fall  in  March,  a  great  flood  follows  100  days  after: 

319.  He  that  walks  over  nail  parings,  will  dislike  the  person  they  be- 
longed to. 

320.  If  a  woman  that  sueMes  a  boy,  once  puts  another's  child,  which 
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is  a  girl,  to  her  breast,  the  two  children  wheo  grown  np  will  come  to  shame 
together. 

321.  He  that  walks  with  only  one  shoe  or  stocking  on,  will  have  a 
cold  in  his  head. 

322.  When  the  fire  in  the  oven  pope,  there  will  be  quarrelling  in  the 
house. 

323.  Just  as  long  as  the  meat  on  the  table  keeps  on  fissing  or  simmering, 
will  the  cook  be  beaten  by  her  husband. 

324.  He  whose  women  mn  away,  and  whose  hones  stay,  will  be  rich. 

325.  When  the  candle  goee  out  of  itself,  some  one  in  the  house  will  die. 

326.  He  that  smells  at  the  flowers  or  wrecUhs  at  a  funeral,  will  lose  his 
smell. 

327.  If  you  cut  off  a  staUc  of  rosemary,  and  put  it  in  a  dead  man's  grsTe, 
the  whole  plant  withers  as  soon  as  the  branch  in  the  grave  rots. 

328.  When  you  eat  eggs,  crush  the  shells  (witches  nestle  in  them),  or 
some  one  may  get  the  fever. 

329.  He  that  has  on  him  a  moleskin  purse  with  a  hoopoo*s  head  and 
penny  piece  inside,  is  never  without  money  (see  251). 

330.  When  the  wi/nd  blows  on  a  New-year's  night,  it  is  a  sign  of  pesti- 
lence. 

331.  If  8  man  eating  soup  lays  his  spoon  on  the  table,  and  it  falls  with 
its  inner  side  up,  he  has  not  had  enough ;  he  must  go  on  eating,  till  the 
spoon  turns  ibs  outer  side  up. 

332.  If  yon  cut  hread  at  table,  and  happen  to  cat  one  more  slice  than 
there  are  people,  there*B  a  hungry  guest  on  the  road. 

333.  If  you  wear  something  sewed  with  thread  spun  on  Christmas  ect, 
no  vermin  will  stick  to  you. 

334.  Never  point  with  your  fingers  at  the  moon  or  stars  in  the  sky,  ic 
hurts  the  eyes  of  the  angels  (see  937). 

335.  Keep  a  eross-hiU  in  the  house,  and  the  lightning  will  not  strike. 

336.  In  brewing,  lay  a  bunch  of  great  siinging-netües  on  the  vat,  and 
the  thunder  will  not  spoil  the  beer.* 

337.  If  a  woman  with  child  has  gone  beyond  her  time,  and  lets  a  hone 
eai  out  of  her  apron,  she  has  an  easy  labour. 

338.  When  a  wedding  pair  join  hands  before  the  altar,  the  one  whose 
hand  is  coldest  will  die  first. 

339.  He  that  steals  anything  at  Christmas,  New-year,  and  Twelfthday- 
eve,  without  being  caught,  can  steal  safely  for  a  year. 

340.  To  cut  the  finger  and  toe  nails  on  Friday  is  good  for  the  toothache. 

341.  At  Martinmas  you  can  tell  if  the  winter  will  be  cold  or  not,  by  the 
goose's  breastbone  looking  white  or  brown  (see  H,  ch.  121). 

342.  Let  farmers  baptize  their  maids  or  souse  them  with  water,  wheo 
they  bring  the  first  grass  in  the  year,  and  they  will  not  sleep  at  grass- 
cutting. 

343.  As  a  rule,  when  a  tempest  blows,  some  one  has  hung  himself. 

1  The  thunder-nettU  resists  thunder,  and  is  therefore  put  to  young  beer,  to  keep 
it  from  taming.  On  OrOn-d  mnerstag  (Maundy  Thursday)  young  n^ttUs  are 
boiled  and  eaten  with  meat     Dav.  Frank's  Meoklenbg  1,  69. 
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344.  Hens  hatched  ont  of  eggs  that  were  laid  on  Maundy  Thursday 
change  their  colour  every  year. 

345.  When  a  child  is  taken  ont  of  doors,  don't  keep  the  upper  half  of 
the  door  closed,  or  it  will  stop  growing. 

346.  If  feathers  picked  up  on  a  bourn  (between  two  fields)  are  put  in 
a  bed,  a  child  can'b  sleep  in  it ;  if  it  is  a  marriage-bed,  the  man  and  wife 
will  part. 

347.  If  yon  sing  while  you  brew,  the  beer  turns  ont  well. 

348.  Salute  the  returning  stork,  and  yon  won't  have  the  toothache. 

349.  When  you  go  out  in  the  morning,  tread  the  threshold  with  your. 
right  foot,  and  you'll  have  luck  that  day. 

350.  When  a  foot-bath  has  been  used,  don't  empty  it  till  next  day,  or 
yon  spill  your  luck  away  with  it. 

351.  If  you  happen  to  find  the  felloe  of  an  old  wheel,  and  throw  it  into 
the  bam  in  the  name  of  the  H.  Trinity,  mice  will  not  hurt  your  corn. 

352.  A  silver  ring  made  of  begged  penny -pieces,  and  worn  on  the  finger, 
is  sovereign  against  all  diseases. 

353.  Don't  keep  putting  the  bathing  toufel  on  and  off  the  child,  or  it 
will  have  no  abiding  place  when  old. 

354.  Before  a  wedding,  the  bridegroom  shall  broach  the  beer-cask,  and 
put  the  tap  in  his  pocket,  lest  bad  people  should  do  him  a  mischief. 

355.  Hang  your  clothes  in  the  snn  on  Oood  Friday,  and  neither  moth 
nor  woodlouse  can  get  in. 

356.  Suffer  thirst  on  Good  Friday,  and  no  drink  will  hurt  you  for  a 
year  (see  913). 

367.  In  walking  to  your  wedding,  it  is  not  good  to  look  round, 

358.  On  coming  home  from  your  wedding,  make  a  black  hen  run  in  at 
the  door  (or  window)  first,  and  any  mischief  to  be  feared  will  fall  on  the 
lien. 

359.  In  moving  to  another  town  or  dwelling,  if  you  lose  bread  on  the 
way,  you  forfeit  your  food  ever  after. 

360.  In  walking  into  a  room,  it  is  not  good  to  turn  round  in  the  doorway. 

361.  A  woman  that  has  a  cold  in  her  head,  shall  smell  in  her  husband's 
shoes. 

362.  After  pulling  a  splinter  out,  chew  it  to  pieces,  lest  it  do  more  harm. 

363.  If  another  looks  on  while  yon  strike  a  light,  the  tinder  won't  catch. 

364.  If  a  woman  with  child  jump  over  a  pipe  through  which  a  bell  is 
being  cast,  it  will  lighten  her  labour. 

365.  A  man  can  pray  his  enemy  dead  by  repeating  Psalm  109  every 
night  and  morning  for  a  year;  but  if  he  miss  a  day  he  must  die  himself. 

366.  If  yon  steal  hay  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  give  the  cattle 
some,  they  thrive,  and  you  are  not  caught  in  any  future  thefts. 

367.  Some  houses  or  stables  will  not  endure  white  cattle :  they  die  off, 
or  get  crushed. 

368.  If  a  corpse  looks  red  in  the  face,  one  of  the  friends  will  soon  follow. 

369.  If  after  a  Christmas  dinner  you  shake  out  the  tablecloth  over  the 
bare  ground  under  the  open  sky,  brosam-Jcraut  (crumb-wort)  will  grow  on 
the  spot. 
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370.  If  yon  drink  in  the  mines  you  must  not  say  '  glück  zn/  but '  gluck 
at//  lest  the  building  tumble  down. 

371.  In  a  dangerous  plaoe,  if  you  hare  a  donkey  with  you,  the  deril 
can  do  you  no  harm. 

372.  Put  feathers  in  a  bed  when  the  moon's  on  the  wane,  they'll  Ter; 
soon  creep  out  again. 

373.  If  yon  twisi  a  toillou)  to  tie  up  wood  in  a  stable  where  hens,  geese 
or  ducks  are  sitting,  the  chickens  they  hatch  will  have  crooked  necks. 

374.  If  you  haye  no  money  the  first  time  you  hear  the  ciu^oo  call,  you'll 
be  short  of  it  all  that  year. 

875.  A  baby  left  unchristened  long,  gets  fine  large  eyes. 

376.  If  a  maiden  would  have  long  hair,  let  her  lay  some  of  her  hair  in 
the  ground  along  with  hop-shoots. 

377.  It  is  not  good  to  beat  a  beast  with  the  rod  loüh  which  a  ehüd  hoM 
been  chastised, 

378.  Every  swallow  you  have  slain  makes  a  month  of  steady  rain. 

379.  A  child's  first  fall  does  not  hurt  it. 

380.  He  that  walks  between  two  old  women  in  the  morning,  has  no  luck 
that  day  (see  58). 

381.  When  swaUows  build  new  nests  on  a  house,  there  will  be  a  death 
in  it  that  year. 

382.  When  the  cats  eat  their  food  up  clean,  com  will  be  dear ;  if  they 
leave  scraps  lying,  the  price  will  fall,  or  remain  as  it  is. 

383.  To  get  rid  of  the  rose  (St  Anthony's  fire),  have  sparks  dropt  on  it 
from  flint  and  steel  by  one  of  the  same  ohristian-name. 

384.  In  cutting  grafts,  let  them  not  fall  on  the  ground,  or  the  fruits  will 
fall  before  their  time. 

385.  A  spur  made  out  of  a  gibbet-chain  without  using  fire,  will  tame  a 
hard-mouthed  horse  or  one  that  has  the  staggers. 

886.  Hang  in  the  dove-cot  a  rope  that  has  strangled  a  man,  and  the  dof  es 
will  stay. 
387.  He  that  has  aU'men's'Ormour  (wild  garlic)  on  him  can't  be  wounded. 
888.  It  is  not  good  to  bum  brooms  up. 

389.  In  a  lying-in  room  lay  a  straw  out  of  the  woman's  bed  at  every  door, 
and  neither  ghost  nor  Jüdel  can  get  in. 

390.  A  bride  that  means  to  have  the  mastery,  shall  dawdle,  and  let  the 
bridegroom  get  to  church  before  her. 

391.  Or  :  after  the  wedding  she  shall  hide  her  girdle  in  the  threshold  of 
the  honBOf  so  that  he  shall  step  over  it. 

392.  She  must  eat  of  the  caudle,  or  when  she  comes  to  suckle^  ber 
breasts  will  have  no  milk. 

893.  On  no  account  shall  married  people  eat  of  the  houss'-cock. 

394.  He  that  sells  beer,  shall  lay  his  first  earnings  under  the  tap,  till  the 
cask  is  emptied. 

395.  If  you  bum  wheat-straw,  the  wheat  in  the  field  will  turn  sooty  that 
year. 

396.  Of  A  firstborn  calf  let  no  part  be  roasted,  else  the  cow  dries  up. 

397.  Let  no  tears  drop  on  the  dead,  else  he  cannot  rest. 
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398.  When  one  is  aiivred  by  another,  she  mast  not  thank  her,  else  the 
finery  will  not  fit  her. 

399.  The  fruit-trees  must  not  see  a  distaff  in  the  Twelves,  or  they'll  bear 
no  fruit. 

400.  A  maid  who  is  leaving  must  make  one  more  mess  of  pottage,  and 
eat  it. 

401.  He  that  mows  grass  shall  whet  his  scythe  every  time  he  leaves  off, 
and  not  put  it  away  or  take  it  home  unwhetted. 

402.  When  girls  are  going  to  a  dance,  they  shall  put  »ehrtowzel-kraut 
in  their  shoes,  and  say :  '  Herb,  I  put  thee  in  my  shoe,  All  you  young 
fellows  come  round  me,  do  ! ' 

403.  When  the  atm  does  not  shine,  all  treasures  buried  in  the  earth  are 
open. 

404.  If  your  flax  does  not  thrive,  steal  a  little  Unseed,  and  mix  it  with 
yours. 

405.  Pat  thd  first  yam  a  child  spins  on  the  mill/wheel  of  a  watermill, 
and  she  will  become  a  firstrate  spinner. 

406.  If  clothes  in  the  wash  be  lefb  hanging  out  till  sunset,  he  that  puts 
them  on  will  bewitch  everybody. 

407.  He  that  comes  in  during  a  meal  shall  eat  toith  you,  if  only  a  morsel. 

408.  If  a  woman  with  child  step  over  a  rope  by  which  a  mare  has  been 
tied,  she  will  go  two  months  over  her  time. 

409.  The^«^  meat  you  give  a  child  shall  be  roast  lark. 

410.  If  a  pure  maiden  step  over  a  woman  in  labour,  and  in  doing  so  drop 
her  girdle  on  her,  the  woman  shall  have  a  quick  recovery. 

411.  When  the  carpenter  knocks  the  finrst  nail  in  a  new  house,  if  ^ire 
leap  out  of  it,  the  house  will  be  burnt  down  (see  500.  707). 

412.  When  the  flax-sower  comes  to  the  flax-field,  let  him  three  times  sit 
down  on  the  bagful  of  seed,  and  rise  again  :  it  will  be  good. 

413.  If  sparks  of  fire  spirt  out  of  a  candle  when  lighted,  the  man  they  fly 
at  will  get  money  that  day. 

414.  Beware  of  washing  in  water  warmed  with  old  waggon  wheels. 

415.  If  a  child  is  backward  in  speaking,  take  two  loaves  that  have  stuck 
together  in  baking,  and  break  them  loose  over  his  head, 

416.  Strike  no  man  or  beast  with  a  peeled  rod,  lest  they  dry  up. 

417.  Pick  no  fruit  [bruise  no  malt  P]  in  the  Twelves,  or  apples  and  pears 
will  spoil. 

418.  Do  no  thrashing  in  the  Twelves,  or  all  the  com  within  hearing  of 
the  sound  will  spoil  (see  916). 

419.  A  shirt,  sewed  with  thread  spun  vn  the  Twelves,  is  good  for  many 
things. 

420.  He  that  walks  into  the  winter  com  on  Holy  Christmas-eve,  hears 
all  that  will  happen  in  the  village  that  year. 

421.  Let  not  the  light  go  out  on  Christmas-eve,  or  one  in  the  house  will 
die. 

422.  It  is  not  good  when  a  stool  lies  upside  down,  with  its  legs  in  the 
air. 

423.  If  a  man  puts  on  a  woman* s  cap,  the  horses  will  kick  him. 
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424.  In  8 creeping  a  room,  don't  spnnhle  it  vrith  hot  water,  or  those  in 
the  house  will  qaarrel. 

425.  Ar  the  bride  goes  to  church,  throw  the  keys  after  her,  and  shell  be 
economical. 

426.  On  her  retarn  from  church,  meet  her  with  caJce  cut  in  slices ;  every 
guest  take  a  slice,  and  push  it  against  the  bride's  body. 

427.  When  the  bridegroom  fetches  home  the  bride,  let  her  on  the  way 
throw  some  flax  awanj,  and  her  flax  will  thrive. 

428.  If  an  infant  ride  on  a  hluckfoal  it  will  out  its  teeth  quickly. 

429.  Move  to  a  new  house  at  new  tiMon,  and  your  provisions  wiU  in- 
crease. 

430.  If  you  have  echwdben  (black  worms),  steal  a  drag  (hemm-schuh)  and 
put  it  on  the  oven,  and  they'll  go  away  (see  607). 

431.  Put  a  stolen  sand-clout  (-wisch)  in  the  hens'  food,  and  they  won'i 
hide  their  eggs. 

432.  At  harvest,  make  the  last  sheaf  up  very  big,  and  your  next  crop 
will  be  so  good  that  every  sheaf  can  be  as  large. 

433.  When  dogs  fight  at  a  wedding,  the  happy  pair  will  come  to  blows. 

434.  Hit  a  man  with  the  aher-ritchot  a  distaff,  and  he'll  get  an  aher-hein, 

435.  If  the  latch  catch,  and  not  the  match,  a  guest  will  come  next  day. 

436.  Aiter  making  thread,  don't  throw  the  thread-water  where  people 
will  pass ;  one  that  walks  over  it  will  be  subject  to  giddiness. 

437.  If  you  sneeze  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  lie  down  again  for 
another  three  hours,  or  your  wife  will  be  master  for  a  week. 

438.  When  you  buy  a  new  knife,  give  the  first  morsel  you  cut  with  it 
to  a  dog,  and  you  will  not  lose  the  knifa 

439.  If  a  dying  man  cannot  die,  push  the  table  otU  of  its  pUice,  or  turn  a 
shingle  on  the  roof  (see  721). 

440.  If  you  sit  down  on  a  water-Jug^  your  stepmother  will  dislike  you. 

441.  If  you  keep  pigeons,  do  not  talk  of  them  at  dinner-time,  or  they  11 
escape,  and  settle  somewhere  else. 

442.  He  that  sets  out  before  the  table  is  deared,  will  have  a  toilsome 
journey. 

443.  When  children  are  '  becried  *  and  cannot  sleep,  take  some  earth  of 
the  common,  and  strew  it  over  them. 

444.  To  look  through  a  bottomless  pot  gives  one  the  headache. 

445.  In  the  bridechamber  let  the  inschlit-light  bum  quite  clean  ouL 

446.  On  the  three  Christmas-eves  save  up  all  the  crumhs:  they  are 
good  to  give  as  physic  to  one  who  is  disappointed. 

447.  If  yon  are  having  a  coat  made,  let  no  one  else  try  it  on,  or  it  wo&*l 
fit  you. 

448.  If  two  eat  off  one  plate,  they  will  become  enemies. 

449.  Light  a  match  ai  both  ends,  you're  putting  brands  in  the  witches' 
hands. 

450.  When  fire  breaks  out  in  a  house,  slide  the  baHn^  oven  out ;  the 
flame  will  take  after  it. 

451.  Let  a  woman  that  goes  to  be  churched  have  n^w  shoes  on,  or  her 
child  will  have  a  bad  fall  when  it  has  leannt  to  run  alone. 
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452.  A  spoon-Btealer  keeps  his  mouth  open  in  death. 

453.  If  yon  happen  to  spit  on  yoarself,  you  will  hear  some  news. 

454.  When  cows  growl  in  the  night,  the  Jüdel  is  playing  with  them. 

455.  If  women  with  child  go  to  the  bleaching,  they  get  white  children. 

456.  A  bride  at  her  wedding  shall  wear  an  old  blue  a/pron  underneath. 

457.  Put  your  ahoeM  wrong^wUe  at  the  head  of  your  bed,  and  the  alp  will 
not  press  you  that  night. 

458.  If  she  that  is  confined  stick  needles  in  the  curtains,  the  babe  will 
have  bad  teeth. 

459.  If  a  woman  wiih  child  tie  a  cord  round  her  waist,  her  child  will  be 
hanged. 

460.  If  she  that  is  confined  handle  dough,  the  child's  hands  will  chap. 

461.  If  glasses  break  at  a  wedding,  the  wedded  pair  will  not  be  rich. 

462.  The  first  time  cows  are  driven  to  pasture  in  spring,  let  them  be 
milked  through  a  wreath  of  ground-ivy  (gunder-man). 

463.  He  that  goes  to  church  on  Walburgis-day  with  a  wreath  of  ground' 
ivy  on  his  head,  can  recognise  all  the  witches. 

464.  Cows  that  have  calved,  the  peasants  in  Thuringia  lead  oyer  three- 
fold iron. 

465.  If  a  woman  with  child  follow  a  crimMuU  going  to  execution,  or 
merely  cross  the  path  he  has  gone,  her  child  will  die  the  same  death. 

466.  Mix  the  milk  of  two  men's  cows,  and  the  cows  of  one  will  dry  up. 

467.  Give  no  thanks  for  given  milk,  or  the  cow  dries  up. 

468.  As  often  as  the  cock  crows  on  Christmas-eve,  the  quarter  of  corn 
that  year  will  be  as  dear. 

469.  On  Ash- Wednesday  the  devil  hunts   the  lütle   woodwife  in  the 
wood. 

470.  He  that  deals  in  vinegar  must  lend  none,  even  should  the  borrower 
leave  no  more  than  a  pin  in  pledge. 

471.  For  headache,  wash  in  water  that  rebounds  of  a  mill-wheel  (see 
766). 

472.  A  cock  built  into  a  wall  brings  a  long  spell  of  good  weather. 

473.  If  the  Jüdel  has   burnt  a  child,  smear  the   oven's  mouth  with 
bacon-rind. 

474.  If  a  child  has  the  freisig  (lockjaw  P),  cover  its  head  with  an  in- 
herited fish-kettle,  and  force  its  month  open  with  an  inherited  key. 

475.  Water  cannot  abide  a  corpse, 

476.  Throw  deviVs  bit  under  the  table,  and  the  guests  will  quarrel  and 
fight. 

477.  To  get  a  good  crop,  go  out  in  silence  on  a  certain  day,  fetch  mould 
from  three  inherited  fields,  and  mix  it  with  your  seed. 

b.  From  the  Erzgebirge  about  Chemnitz, 
(Journal  von  und  für  Deutschland  1787.    1, 186-7.  261-2). 

478.  At  the  first  bidding  of  the  banns  the  betrothed  shall  not  be  present. 

479.  On  a  barren  wife  throw  a  tablecloth  that  has  served  at  a  first 
christening  dinner. 
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480.  At  a  wedding  or  christening  dinner  let  the  buUer-dUhes  ha^e  be»i 
began,  or  the  bachelors  there  will  get  baskets  (the  sack)  when  they  woo. 

481.  When  the  bride  goes  from  her  seat  to  the  altar,  let  the  bridesmaids 
close  tfp  quickly,  lest  the  seat  grow  cold,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
love  cool  also. 

482.  If  there  is  a  grave  open  daring  a  wedding,  all  depends  on  whether 
it  is  for  a  man,  woman  or  child;  in  the  first  case  the  bride  will  be  a 
widow,  in  the  second  the  bridegroom  a  widower,  in  the  last  their  childrea 
will  die  soon. 

483.  If  a  girl  meets  a  wedding  pair,  their  first  child  will  be  a  daughter; 
if  a  hoy,  a  son ;  if  a  boy  and  girl  together,  there  will  be  twins. 

484.  Pat  a  key  beside  the  baby,  and  it  cannot  be  changed. 

485.  Of  a  wedding  pair,  whichever  gets  out  of  bed  first  will  die  first. 

486.  The  godmothers  help  in  making  the  bridal  bed,  the  straws  are 
put  in  one  by  one,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  stranger  come  into  the  bride- 
chamber.  The  bed  mast  not  be  beaten,  but  softly  stroked,  else  the  wife 
will  get  beatings. 

487.  If  a  piUow  fall  off  the  bridal  bed,  the  one  that  lay  on  it  will  die 
first. 

488.  On  the  wedding  day,  man  and  wife  mast  ißosh  croeewiae,  then  they 
caa't  be  becried  (bewitched). 

489.  Of  the  taedding  bread  and  roll,  some  shall  be  saved,  that  man  and 
wife  may  not  want.  Saoh  bread  does  not  get  moaldy,  and  a  piece  of  it 
pat  ia  their  pottage  is  good  for  pregnant  women  who  have  no  appetite. 

490.  At  the  prayer  for  the  sick,  if  there  is  perfect  silence,  the  sick  man 
dies;  if  any  one  oonghs  or  makes  a  noise,  he  gets  well. 

491.  If  a  sick  man,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  ask  for  food,  he  will 
die;  if  for  drink,  he  will  recover. 

492.  For  increasing  goitre  or  warts,  fix  your  eyes  on  the  waxing  moon^ 
and  say  three  times :  '  May  what  I  see  increase,  may  what  I  suffer  ce«se,' 
(see  245). 

493.  Dogs  hotoUng  foretell  a  fire  or  a  death. 

494.  New  serva/nts  mast  not  go  to  church  the  first  Sauday,  or  they'll 
never  get  used  to  the  place. 

495.  Whatever  dishes  the  sponsor  does  not  eat  of  at  the  christening- 
feast,  the  child  will  get  a  dislike  for. 

496.  Crows  cawing  round  the  house  mean  a  corpse,  if  only  of  a  beasst. 

497.  If  the  church  clock  strike  while  the  deaih-btU  tolls,  there  will  die 
in  the  parish  a  man,  a  youth,  or  a  child,  according  as  it  is  the  great»  the 
middle,  or  the  small  i>ell. 

498.  No  bride  shall  move  in  when  the  moon^s  on  the  wane  (see  238) ;  but 
wealth  she  will  win,  who  comes  riding  through  rain  (198). 

499.  When  you  move  into  a  new  house,  throw  something  alive  in  first, 
a  cat  or  dog :  for  the  first  to  enter  a  house  is  the  first  to  die. 

500.  When  carpenters  are  felling  timber  for  a  new  building,  if  sparks 
fly  out  at  thefi/rst  stroke,  the  building  will  burn  down  (see  411). 

601.  Before  you  go  into  the  sitting-room  of  your  new  house,  peep  into 
the  copper,  to  get  used  to  the  place.    The  same  rule  for  new  servants 
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(see  95);   beside  which,    they  have   to    creep  between  the  legs  of  their 
masters. 

502.  Journeymen,  the  first  time  they  travel,  mast  not  hoik  rcmnd,  or 
they  11  be  homesick,  and  can't  stay  anywhere. 

503.  Let  no  strangers  into  the  stable  at  milking  time. 

504.  After  candles  are  lighted,  don't  empty  a  washhand  baein  in  the 
street,  or  the  family  will  fall  out  the  next  day. 

505.  When  children  shed  their  first  teeth,  let  the  father  ewaUow  the 
daughter's  teeth,  and  the  mother  the  son's ;  the  children  will  never  have 
toothache  then. 

c.  Prom  the  Saalftsld  country. 
(Joum.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1790.  pp.  26—29;  conf.  Sachs.  Provinz,  bl.  5,  499—612). 

506.  On  Christmas-eve  the  girls  sit  up  from  11  to  12.  To  find  out  if 
they  shall  get  married  the  next  year,  they  etrip  themsdoes  naked,  stick 
their  heads  into  the  copper,  and  watch  the  water  hissing. 

507.  If  that  does  not  answer,  they  take  a  broom  and  sweep  the  room 
backwards,  and  see  the  future  lover  sitting  in  a  comer :  if  they  hear  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  be  is  a  waggoner,  if  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  a  shepherd. 

508.  Some  rush  out  of  doors  naked,  and  call  the  lover ;  others  go  to  a 
cross-road,  and  call  out  his  name. 

509.  A  woman  who  is  confined  must  never  be  left  alone ;  the  devil  has 
more  hold  upon  her  then. 

510.  She  dare  not  sleep  unless  some  one  watches  by  the  child,  for  » 
changeling  is  often  put  in  the  cradle.  Let  the  husband's  trowsers  be 
thrown  over  it. 

511.  The  village  children  dread  the  minister.  The  unruliest  is  hushed 
by  the  threat :  '  Sit  still,  or  parson  '11  come  and  put  you  in  the  pitch -pot.' 

512.  If  a  girl  has  not  cleared  her  distaff  the  last  day  of  the  year,  it  is 
defiled  by  Bergda  :  this  Bergda  is  a  shaggy  monster. 

513.  A  bride  preserves  her  bridal  wreath  and  a  piece  of  wedding  bread ; 
so  long  as  she  keeps  that  hardened  lump,  she  never  wants  bread.  When 
man  and  wife  are  weary  of  life,  they  eai  it  soaked  in  pottage. 

514.  After  the  wedding,  one  of  the  bridesmaids  hurries  home  first,  gets 
beer  or  brandy,  and  offers  a  glass  to  the  bridegp-oom,  who  empties  it  and 
tosses  it  behind  his  back :  if  the  glass  breaks,  it  is  good ;  if  not,  not. 

515.  If  one  is  taken  ill  suddenly  without  cause,  a  scige  old  woman  goes, 
wUhotU  greeting  any  one,  draws  water  from  a  spring,  and  drops  three  coals 
into  it ;  if  they  sink,  he  is  '  becried ' ;  she  then  draws  nigh,  and  sprinkles 
him  three  times  with  the  water,  muttering :  '  Art  thou  a  wife,  let  it  light  on 
thy  life !  art  thou  a  maid,  may  it  fall  on  thy  head  !  art  thou  a  servant,  thou 
art  served  as  thou  hast  weU  deserved  I '     (See  865.) 

516.  When  cattle  are  first  driven  out  in  spring,  axes,  saws  and  other 
iron  tools  are  laid  outside  the  stdbU'door,  to  keep  them  from  being  be- 
witched. 

517.  On  the  great  festivals,  women  do  not  work  after  church,  or  they 
would  be  lamed  and  struck  by  lightning  (the  clouds  would  come  after  them). 
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518.  In  setting  cabbages,  women  say :  '  Stalks  (P  dnrsche)  like  my  leg, 
heads  like  my  head,  leaves  like  my  apron,  such  be  my  cabbages  I  * 

519.  Flax  is  thus  adjured:  '  Flax,  don't  flower  till  youVe  up  to  my  knee, 
etc.*  On  St  John's  night  the  girla,  dance  round  thefiaa^  they  wtrip  ihent- 
selves  naked,  and  wallow  in  it. 

520.  When  the  dragon  is  taking  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and  lard  to  his 
worshippers,  call  out  the  Saviour's  name  several  times,  and  he'll  drop 
them  all. 

521.  If  the  bride  is  coming  to  her  husband's  homestead,  and  the  shepherd 
drives  his  sheep  in  her  way,  let  her  give  him  a  fee,  and  she'll  have  lack. 

522.  If  a  whirlvnnd  falls  on  the  aftermath,  'tis  the  Evil  One  wishing  to 
convey  it  to  those  who  serve  him.     Cry  out,  and  call  him  foal  names. 

523.  The  hare  with  his  front-teeth  often  cuts  a  path  across  whole  com- 
fields.  They  call  it  pilsen-schneiden,  and  think  the  devil  cuts  the  com  and 
carries  it  to  his  good  friends. 

524.  Old  women  often  cut  out  a  turf  afoot  long,  on  which  their  enemr 
has  trodden  just  before,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  chimney :  the  enemy  then 
wastes  away  (see  556). 

525.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  many  eat  dumplings  (strotsel)  and 
herrings,  else  Pei'chte  would  cut  their  belly  open,  take  out  what  they  have 
eaten,  and  sow  up  the  gash  with  a  ploughshare  for  needle,  and  a  röhfn-ekain 
for  thread. 

526.  The  fire  is  kept  in  aU  night  before  Christmas  day, 

527.  He  that  goes  to  the  beer  on  Newyear's  day,  grows  young  and  mddy. 

528.  A  dream  in  Newyear*s  night  comes  true. 

529.  If  the  butter  won't  come,  put  Sk  fire-steel  or  knife  under  the  ohum. 

530.  When  your  hands  are  soiled  with  setting  cabbages,  wash  them  in  a 
large  tub,  and  the  cabbage  will  have  large  heads. 

531.  In  setting  cabha^ges  a  girl  can  find  out  if  she'll  ever  get  the  man  sbe 
loves.  She  nips  a  piece  off  the  root  of  one  seedling,  splits  the  renuuniog 
part,  and  puts  the  root  of  another  through  it ;  the  two  plants  are  then  set 
close  to  a  stone,  and  squeezed  together  tight.  If  they  stick,  the  marriage 
will  come  about. 

532.  If  you  force  a  man  to  sell  you  something  cheap,  it  won't  last  yon  long. 

533.  In  sowing  flax,  throw  the  doth  that  held  the  seed  high  up  in  the  air: 
the  flax  will  grow  the  higher. 


d.  From  Worms  and  its  neighbourhood, 
(Joum.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1790.    pp.  142-3-4.) 

534.  A  craxikling  f/re  betokens  strife. 

535.  So  does  spilt  salt, 

536.  So  do  yellow  spots  on  your  finger :  if  they  are  too  large  to  be  covered 
with  a  finger,  the  strife  will  be  serious. 

537.  If  the  left  ear  svngs,  evil  is  spoken  of  yon,  if  the  right  ear,  good. 

538.  Let  no  fi/re,  salt  or  bread  be  given  out  of  a  hoase  where  a  woman 
lies  in. 
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539.  He  that  ha»  on  him  a  harrow-nail  (-tooth  P)  fonnd  on  the  highway, 
can  recognise  all  witches  (see  636). 

54.0.  Bed  milk  of  a  bewitched  cow  shall  be  whipt  with  switchea  while 
boiling  :  the  pain  makes  the  witch  reveal  herself  and  heal  the  cow. 

541.  He  that  goes  ont  tmwaifhed  is  easily  bewitched. 

542.  Ringing  ccmsecrated  bells  on  Walbargis-night  hinders  the  witches 
that  dance  with  the  devil  on  cross-roads  from  hurting  any  one. 

543.  If  a  coffin  rings  hollow  in  nailing  down,  one  more  in  the  house 
will  die. 

544.  He  that  is  in  great  tronble  shall  touch  the  great  toe  of  a  dead  man. 

545.  The  dead  shall  be  laid  with  their  face  to  the  east,  lest  they  be 
scared  by  the  tvinseln  (?)  that  swarm  from  the  west 

546.  Combs,  lenives,  cloths,  used  about  a  dead  man,  shall  be  laid  in  the 
coffin,  and  be  buried  with  him. 

547.  If  a  pregthant  woman  lift  a  child  from  the  font,  either  that  child  or 
her  own  will  die. 

548.  If  a  Uxrf  be  laid  on  its  brown  side,  witches  can  walk  in. 

549.  If  a  yellow-footed  hen  flies  over  a  jaundiced  man,  he  can*t  be  cnred. 

550.  To  sow  a  strife  'twizt  man  and  wife,  press  a  padlock  home,  while 
parson  makes  them  one. 

551.  If  a  garment  or  linen  come  before  a  dead  man's  mouth,  one  of  the 
family  will  die. 

552.  When  there^s  death  in  a  bouse,  knock  at  the  wine-casks,  or  the 
wine  spoils. 

553.  If  thirteen  eat  at  a  table,  one  is  sure  to  die. 

554.  Into  a  whirlwind  fling  a  knife  with  crosses  on  it,  and  you  know  the 
witches  who  made  it. 

555.  If  a  mole  burrow  in  the  house  (see  601),  and  the  cricket  chirp,  some 
one  will  die ;  also  if  the  hen  crow,  or  the  screech-owl  shriek. 

556.  If  one  steals  in  rainy  weather,  cut  out  his  footprint  and  hang  it  in 
the  chimney :  the  thief  will  waste  away  with  the  footprint  (see  524). 

557.  Combed-out  hair,  if  thrown  on  the  highway,  lays  you  open  to  witch- 
craft (see  676). 


0.  From  Qemsbach  in  the  Spire  Country, 
(Joum.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1787.    1,  454-56.) 

558.  Bride  and  bridegroom,  on  your  way  to  church  avoid  the  house-eaves, 
and  do  not  loojc  round. 

559.  Stand  dose  together  before  the  altar,  lest  witches  creep  in  between 
you. 

560.  During  the  wedding  whichever  of  yon  has  your  hand  above  the 
other* s,  shall  have  the  mastery. 

561.  Let  a  woman  with  child,  when  she  has  a  wash,  turn  the  tubs  upside 
down  as  soon  as  done  with,  and  she'll  have  an  easy  confinement. 

562.  If  sponsors  on  the  christening  day  put  dean  shirts  and  shifts  on,  no 
witch  can  get  at  the  child. 
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563.  If  at  night  there*«  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  lying-in  room,  nerer 
open  till  you've  asked  three  times  who  it  is,  and  been  answered  three  times; 
no  witch  can  answer  three  times. 

564.  In  swaddling  the  babe,  wrap  a  little  hread  and  sdU  in. 

565.  In  the  bed  or  cradle  hide  a  sword  or  hti^e  with  its  point  sticking 
ont :  if  the  nnholde  tries  to  get  over  mother  or  child,  she'll  fall  npon  it. 

566.  If  at  the  wash  a  woman  harrows  lye  and  thanks  you  for  ti,  she's  a 
witch. 

567.  A  woman  ihst  plumps  butter  on  a  Wednesday^  is  a  witch. 

568.  If  you  go  out  and  are  greeted  with  *  good  morning,'  never  answer 
'  thank  you,*  bat  only  '  good  morning ' ;  then,  if  one  of  the  greeters  be  s 
witch,  she  cannot  hurt. 

569.  If  yoar  hens,  ducks,  pigs  etc.,  die  fast,  light  a^irs  in  the  oven,  sod 
throw  one  of  each  kind  in :  the  witch  will  perish  with  them  (see  645). 

570.  When  a  witch  walks  into  your  house,  give  her  a  piece  of  hread  mith 
three  grains  of  salt  sprinkled  on  it,  and  she  can't  hurt  anything. 

571.  If  the  cloth  is  laid  ufrong  side  up,  people  can  never  eat  their  fill. 

572.  If  you  leave  it  on  the  table  dU  night,  the  angels  won't  protect  you. 

573.  Smear  a  goitre  with  the  wick  out  of  a  lamp  that  has  bamt  in  i 
dying  man's  room,  and  it  will  heal. 

574.  If  you  make  a  promise  to  a  child,  and  do  not  uphold  it^  it  will  have 
a  bad  fall. 

575.  If  a  woman  set  her  hen  to  hatch  with  her  garters  dangling,  her 
hair  streaming  and  her  worst  frock  on,  she'll  have  chickens  with  knobs  oo 
their  heads  and  feathery  feet  (see  19). 

576.  If  any  one  dies  in  the  house,  shifl  the  beehives,  shake  the  vinegar 
and  wine;  or  bees,  wine  and  vinegar  will  go  bad  (see  664,  698,  898). 

677.  When  you  buy  poultry,  lead  them  three  times  round  the  tablets  fooU 
cut  a  chip  off  each  comer  of  the  table  to  put  in  their  food,  and  they  will 
stay  (see  615). 

578.  The  first  time  a  pig  is  driven  to  pasture,  make  it  jump  over  a  fiect 
of  your  apron,  and  it  will  readily  come  home  (see  615). 

579.  If  a  girl  on  St  Andrew's  night  melt  some  lead  in  a  spoon,  and  potrr 
it  through  a  key  that  has  a  cross  in  its  wards,  into  water  that  was  drawn 
between  11  and  12,  it  will  take  the  shape  of  her  future  husband's  tools  of 
trade. 

580.  To  measure  a  child  for  clothes  in  its  first  year,  spoils  its  figpire. 

581.  A  mouse's  head  bitten  off  with  teeth,  or  cut  off  with  gold,  and  hnng 
about  a  child,  helps  it  to  teethe. 

582.  The  same  if  you  give  a  child  an  egg  the  first  time  it  comes  into  » 
house;  though  some  say  it  makes  them  talkative. 

/.  From  Pforzheim» 
(Joum.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1787.    2,  341—345.) 

583.  A  seven  year  old  cock  lays  a  small  egg,  which  mast  be  thrown  orer 
SäTtV^''  hghtning  will  strike  the  house ;  if  hatched,  it  yields  a  hasQi^h 
*>o*.  ir  you  ve  a  cold,  drink  a  glass  of  water  through  a  tkree-pnmged  fork 
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585.  He  that  eats  a  raw  egg  fasting  on  Christmas  morning,  can  carry 
heavy  weights. 

586.  Sat  lentils  on  Good  Friday,  and  you'll  not  be  oat  of  money  for  a 
year. 

587.  If  the  stork  does  not  finish  hatching  an  egg,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  land  will  die. 

588.  White  spirits  such  as  have  buried  money  when  alive,  must  hover 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

589.  At  an  eclipse  of  the  swn,  cover  the  wells,  or  the  water  becomes 
poisonous. 

590.  If  you  leave  a  glass  of  wine  standing  between  eleven  and  twelve  on 
Newyear's  night,  and  it  runs  over,  the  vintage  will  be  good  that  year. 

591.  In  going  out,  put  your  right  foot  out  of  the  door  first. 

592.  Lizards  were  once  maidens. 

593.  A  child  cannot  die  peacefully  on  fotoW  feathers, 

594.  It  is  unlucky  to  yoke  oxen  on  Innocents'  day. 

595.  If  you  cross  a  bridge  or  see  a  shooting  star,  say  the  Lord's  prayer. 
396.  If  you  lay  a  knife  down  edge  upwards,  you  cut  the  face  of  God  or 

those  of  the  angels. 

597.  If  you  carry  a  rake  teeth  upwards,  or  point  up  with  your  finger,  it 
will  prick  God's  eyes  out :  it  also  destroys  the  rainbow. 

598.  Where  the  rainbow  touches  the  earth,  tfiere  is  a  golden  dish. 

599.  The  gravedigger's  spade  clatters  when  a  grave  is  bespoke. 

600.  Crickets,  dogs  and  waybirds  foretell  a  death  by  their  cry. 

601.  If  a  mole  burrows  under  the  room,  the  ^andmo^^^r  dies  (see  555). 

602.  If  the  palcbce-clock  is  out  of  order,  one  of  the  reigning  family  dies. 

603.  If  docks  strike  while  bells  ring  for  prayers,  some  one  dies. 

604.  He  that  dawdles  makes  the  devil's  bed  (see  659). 

605.  Whoever  commits  a  crime  that  is  not  found  out  in  his  lifetime, 
walks  after  death  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 

606.  He  that  buries  money  must  walk  after  death,  until  it  is  found. 

607.  If  you  don't  pray,  the  Schwaben  (black  worms)  steal  flour  out  of  your 
bin. 

608.  Schwaben  are  got  rid  of  by  being  put  in  a  box  and  given  to  a  dead 
man. 

609.  SwaUow's  nests  and  crickets  bring  a  blessing  to  the  house. 

610.  Don't  beat  doum  the  joiner's  charge  for  the  coffin,  if  the  dead  are  to 
rest. 

611.  Cry  to  the  fiery  man :  '  Steuhle,  Steuhle,  hie  thee.  Be  the  sooner  by 
me ! '  then  Will  wi*  the  wisp  will  come,  and  you  muse  take  him  on  your 
back.    If  you  pray,  he  approaches ;  if  you  curse,  he  flees. 

612.  If  you  find  a  tre€isure,  don't  cover  it  with  any  clothing  worn  next  the 
skin,  or  you're  a  dead  man ;  but  with  a  handkerchief,  a  crust  of  bread. 
The  treasure  appears  once  in  seven  years. 

613.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  accursed  witch-days.  Pigs  first  driven 
to  pasture  on  a  Wednesdanf,  don't  come  home  ;  a  child  begins  school  on 
Wednesday,  and  learns  nothing.  On  Wednesday  nobody  gets  married,  no 
maid  goes  to  a  new  place. 
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614.  Every  one  has  bis  star.     Stars  are  eyes  of  men  [ON.]. 

615.  The  first  time  pigs  cross  the  threshold,  make  them  jamp  orer  the 
wife*s  garter,  the  man's  girdle,  or  the  m>ai$s  apron,  and  they'll  oome  home 
regularly  (see  578). 

616.  When  a  fowl  is  bought,  chase  it  three  times  round  the  table,  give 
it  wood  off  three  comers  of  the  table  with  its  food,  and  it  will  stay  (see 
577). 

617.  If  yon  lose  a  fowl,  tie  a  farthing  in  the  corner  of  a  tablecloth 
npstairs,  and  let  the  comer  hang  out  of  window:  the  fowl  will  oome 
back. 

618.  If  yon  creep  under  a  carriage-pole,  or  let  any  one  step  over  yon. 
you'll  stop  growing  (see  45). 

619.  Creep  between  a  cow's  forelegs,  and  she'll  never  lose  a  bom. 

620.  Pigs  bathed  in  water  in  which  a  swine  has  been  scalded,  grow 
famously. 

621.  He  that  stares  at  a  tree  on  which  &  female  sits,  is  stmok  blind. 

622.  To  make  a  nut-tree  bear,  let  a  pregnant  woman  pick  the  first  nuts. 

623.  If  you've  the  gout,  go  into  the  fields  at  prayer-bell  time  on  % 
Friday. 

624.  Bain-water  makes  children  talk  soon. 

625.  If  yon  laugh  till  your  eyes  mn  over,  there  will  be  quarrels. 

626.  If  yon  are  in  league  with  the  devU,  and  want  to  cheat  him,  dont 
wash  or  comb  for  seven  years  •  or  else  ask  him  t^  make  a  liUle  tree  gn>\s, 
which  he  can't,  and  so  you  are  rid  of  him. 

627.  The  thom-'twister  (a  bird)  carries  thorns  to  Our  Lord's  crown. 

628.  The  swallow  mourns  for  Our  Lord. 

629.  If  yon  pull  down  a  redbreast's  nest,  your  cow  will  f^ve  red  mük,  or 
lightning  will  strike  your  house. 

630.  When  a  tooth  is  pulled  out,  nail  it  into  a  young  tree,  and  draw 
the  bark  over  it;  if  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  toothache  will  retnrxL 
Take  a  sliver  out  of  a  willow,  and  pick  your  bad  tooth  till  it  bleeds, 
put  the  sliver  back  in  its  place,  with  the  bark  over  it,  and  yonr  toothache 
will  go. 

631.  When  a  tooth  falls  out,  pnt  it  in  a  mousehole,  and  say:  'Give  me, 
mouse,  a  tooth  of  bone.  You  may  have  this  wooden  one.'    [Baaf  130]. 

632.  If  a  woman  dies  in  childbed,  give  her  scissors  and  needlecase  (yarn, 
thread,  needle  and  thimble),  or  she'll  come  and  fetch  them. 

633.  When  a  child  is  dead,  it  visits  the  person  it  was  fondest  of. 

634.  One  bom  on  a  Sunday  can  see  spirits,  and  has  to  carry  them  pick-a- 
back. 

635.  Nail  np  three  pigeon's  feathers  of  the  left  wing  inside  the  cot,  swing 
the  pigeons  you  let  in  three  times  round  the  leg^  and  don't  let  their  first 
flight  be  on  a  Friday. 

636.  Have  about  yon  a  harrow  tooth  found  on  a  Sunday,  and  you'll 
see  the  witches  at  church  with  tubs  on  their  heads ;  only  get  out  before  the 
P.N.  is  rung,  or  they'll  tear  you  to  pieces  (see  539.  685.  783). 

637.  A  child  in  the  cradle,  who  does  not  look  at  you,  is  atoi^. 

638.  Take  a  crossed  knife  with  you  at  night,  and  a  witch  oan't  get  near 
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yon ;  if  sbe  comes,  throw  the  hni/e  at  her,  and  she'll  stand  there  till  day- 
light. 

639.  If  the  eldest  ehild  in  the  hoase  ties  up  the  calf,  witches  can't  get 
at  it. 

640.  If  a  goat  in  the  stable  is  black  all  over,  the  witch  can't  get  in ;  nor  if 
the  cow  has  white  feet  and  a  white  stripe  on  her  back. 

641.  Any  beast  with  a  black  throat  you've  no  hold  upon. 

642.  If  yon  are  afraid  of  a  witch  at  night,  tarn  your  left  shoe  round. 

643.  If  you  meet  a  doubtful-looking  cat,  hold  your  thumb  towards  her. 

644.  A  drud'e  foot  (pentagram)  on  the  door  keeps  witches  away. 

645.  If  a  thing  is  bewitched,  and  you  burtk  it,  the  witch  is  sure  to  come, 
wanting  to  borrow  something :  give  it,  and  she  is  free ;  deny  it,  and  she 
too  must  burn  (see  569. 692). 

646.  If  your  cattle  are  bewitched,  go  into  the  stable  at  midnight,  and 
you'll  find  a  stalk  of  straw  Ijing  on  their  backs  :  put  it  in  a  sack,  call  your 
neighbours  in,  and  thrash  the  sack;  it  will  swell  up,  and  the  witch  will 
scream  (see  692). 

647.  Witches  pick  up  money  at  the  cross'ways,  where  the  devil  scatters 
it. 

648.  They  can  make  rain,  thunder  and  a  wind,^  which  sweeps  up  the  chth 
on  the  blearing  ground,  the  hay  in  the  meadow. 

649.  They  anoint  a  stick  with  the  words :  '  Away  we  go,  not  too  high 
and  not  too  low ! ' 

650.  When  a  witch  has  gone  up  (in  eostasis),  turn  her  body  upside  down, 
and  she  can't  come  in  again. 

651.  Under  bewitched  water,  that  will  not  boil,  put  wood  of  three  kinds, 

652.  If  a  child  is  *  beoried,'  let  its  father  fetch  three  stalks  of  straw  from 
different  dung-heaps  unbecried,  and  lay  them  under  its  pillow. 

g.    From  Würtemberg. 
(Joum.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1788.  2, 183-4). 

653.  Give  no  milk  out  of  the  house  without  mixing  a  drop  of  water  with 
it. 

654.  On  the  day  a  woman  is  delivered,  or  a  horse  gelded,  lend  nothing  out 
of  the  house,  lest  horse  or  woman  be  bewitched. 

655.  If  in  bed  you  turn  your  feet  towards  the  window,  you  get  the  con- 
sumption. 

656.  A  shirt  spun  by  a  girl  of  from  5  to  7  makes  you  magic-proof. 

657.  When  a  spectre  leads  you  astray,  change  shoes  at  once,  put  your  hat 
on  another  way,  and  you'll  get  into  the  right  road  again. 

658.  If  you  talk  of  witches  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday  night,  they  hear  it, 
and  avenge  themselves. 

659.  Who  runs  not  as  he  might,  runs  into  the  devil's  arms  (see  604). 

660.  Children  dying  unbaptized  join  the  Furious  Host. 

661.  If  a  bride  at  the  altar  kneels  on  the  bridegroom's  cloak,  she  gets 
the  upper  hand.  And  if  she  gets  into  bed  first,  and  makes  him  hand  her 
a  glass  of  water,  she  is  sure  to  be  master. 
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662.  Of  a  wedded  pair,  the  one  that  firdt  rises  from  the  aUar  will  die 
first. 

663.  If  at  the  altar  they  stand  bo  far  apart  that  yoa  can  see  between  ihem, 
they'll  pnll  two  ways. 

664.  When  a  sick  man  is  dying,  open  the  windows,  and  stop  up  all  in 
the  honse  chat  is  holloWt  or  turn  it  over,  so  that  the  soul  may  have  free 
exit  Also  shift  the  vinegar,  the  hirdccige,  the  eaUle,  the  beehives  (see  576. 
698). 

665.  See  that  the  dead  on  the  bier  have  no  comer  of  the  shroud  in  their 
mouth. 

666.  Fold  your  thumb  in,,  and  dogs  cannot  bite  you. 

667.  Set  the  chum  on  a  '  handzwehl,'  and  put  a  comb  under  it,  and 
you'll  have  plenty  of  rich  bntter. 

668.  The  first 'time  yoa  hear  the  cuckoo  call  in  spring,  shake  yowrmoiu^ 
nnbecried,  and  you'll  never  ran  short. 

669.  The  boundary  where  a  suicide  is  buried,  will  be  struck  by  ligktniu$ 
three  years  running. 

670.  The  farmer  that  goes  into  another's  stable  for  the  first  time  with- 
out saying  '  Luck  in  here  ! '  is  a  witch-master. 

671.  Step  into  a  court  of  justice  right  foot  foremost,  and  you'll  win. 

h.  From  Swabia. 
(Journ.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1790.    1.  441.) 

672.  Let  a  woman  in  childbed  take  her  first  medicine  out  of  her  hu^ 
band's  spoon. 

673.  In  the  pains  of  labour,  let  her  put  on  her  hushand*s  slippers. 

674.  Put  water  under  her  bed  without  her  knowing  it. 

675.  A  child  under  three,  pushed  in  through  a  peep^window,  stops 
growing. 

616.  Hair  that  is  cut  off  shall  be  burnt,  or  thrown  into  runnif^g  water. 
If  a  bird  carry  it  away,  the  person's  hair  will  fall  off  (see  557). 

677.  If  a  child  learning  to  talk  says  '  father '  first,  the  next  child  will  be 
a  boy ;  if  '  mother,'  a  girl. 

678.  If  a  man  drink  out  of  a  crouched  glass,  his  wife  wiU  have  nothing 
but  girls. 

679.  When  you've  bought  a  cat,  bring  it  in  with  its  head  facing  the  strati 
and  not  the  house ;  else  it  will  not  stay. 

t.  From  the  Ansba>ch  country. 
(Journ.  v.  u.  f.  D.  1786.    1, 180-1.) 

680.  She  that  spins  on  Saturday  evening  will  walk  after  she  is  dead. 

681.  If  a  dead  man's  linen  be  not  washed  soon,  he  cannot  rest, 

682.  He  that  eats  millet-pap  at  Shrovetide  is  never  out  of  money. 

683.  Spin  at  Shrovetide,  and  the  flax  will  fail.  The  wheels  mast  all  be 
packed  away. 
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684.  If  the  farmer  18  tying  8irawhan<ls  at  Shrovetide»  and  uses  but  one 
to  a  sheaf  in  a  whole  stack  of  corn,  no  mouse  can  hurt. 

685.  Have  about  yon  three  grains  found  whole  in  a  baked  loaf,  and  on 
Walburgis-day  yon  11  see  the  witches  and  night-hags  at  church  with  müh- 
pails  on  their  heads  (see  636.  783). 

686.  In  the  Twelve-nights  neither  master  nor  man  may  bring  fresh- 
hlcbckened  shoes  into  the  stable ;  else  the  cattle  get  bewitched. 

687.  He  that  cooks  or  eats  peas  at  that  time,  gets  vermin  or  leprosy. 

688.  If  a  pregnant  woman  pass  through  the  clotheslines  or  anything 
tangled,  her  child  will  tangle  itself  as  many  times  as  she  has  passed 
thron gh  lines. 

689.  If  a  child  has  convulsions,  lay  a  horseshoe  under  its  pillow. 

690.  A  sick  child  gets  better,  if  its  godfather  carries  it  three  times  «p 
and  down  the  room, 

691.  If  a  mare  foals  at  the  wrong  time,  she  must  have  stept  over  a 
plough-fork.    If  you  knock  that  to  pieces,  she  can  give  birth. 

692.  When  bewitched  with  vermin,  wrap  three  in  a  paper,  and  harwmer 
on  it.  The  witch  feels  every  blow,  and  comes  in  to  borrow  something:  if 
yon  refuse,  she  can't  get  free,  and  will  sink  under  the  blows  (see  645*6). 

693.  Never  bum  a  broom,  and  you  are  safe  from  Antony's  fire. 

694.  When  the  Christmas-tree  is  lighted,  notice  the  people's  shadows  on 
the  wall :  those  that  will  die  within  a  year  appear  withoui  heads, 

695.  Draw  x,hQ  first  three  com-blossoms  you  see  through  your  mouth,  and 
eat  them :  you'll  be  free  from  fever  for  a  year  (see  784). 

696.  He  that  passes  palm-brushes  (catkins)  over  his  face,  will  have  no 
freckles. 

697.  Nor  he  that  washes  his  face  during  the  passing-bell  on  Good  Friday. 

698.  When  a  man  dies,  his  bird-cages,  fiower-fots  and  beehives  must  be 
differently  placed;  and  you  must  knock  three  times  on  his  Toine-casks 
(see  552.  576.  664). 

699.  It  furthers  the  dead  man's  rest,  if  every  one  that  stands  round  the 
grave  throws  three  clods  in. 

700.  The  comb  and  knife  that  have  combed  and  shaved  a  dead  man,  shall 
be  put  in  his  coffin ;  or  the  hair  of  those  who  use  them  will  fall  off 
(see  546). 

701.  If  you  leave  any  of  the  bread  set  before  you,  you  must  at  any  rate 
gtow  it  away,  or  you'll  have  the  toothache. 

702.  If  you  hand  bread  to  a  pregnant  woman  on  the  point  of  a  knife  or 
fork,  her  child's  eyes  will  be  pricked  out. 

703.  If  you  sew  or  even  thread  a  needle  on  Ascension  day,  your  house 
will  be  strwik  with  lightning  (see  772). 

704.  Lightning  strikes  where  a  redstart  builds ;  but  a  swaXiow's  nest 
brings  luck  (see  629). 

705.  If  children  bring  home  the  female  of  a  sta/gbeeÜe,  get  it  out  of  the 
way  directly,  or  lightning  wÜl  strike  the  house. 

706.  On  Qood  Friday  and  Saturday  one  dare  not  work  the  ground,  for 
fear  of  disquieting  the  Saviour  in  the  sepulchre. 

707.  If  the  iMst  nail  the  carpenter  knocks  in  a  new  house  give  fire,  it 

VOL.   IV.  M   M 
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will  barn  down  (see  411.  500);  and  if  the  glas$  he  throws  from  the  gahU 
after  saying  his  saw  break,  the  builder  will  die ;  if  not,  he  will  live  long. 

708.  He  that  comes  into  court,  wearing  a  ehiri  of  which  the  jam  was 
spun  by  a  girl  of  five,  will  obtain  justice  in  every  suit. 

709.  They  put  turf  or  a  little  board  under  a  dead  man's  chin,  that  he 
may  not  catch  the  ehroud  between  his  teeth,  and  draw  his  relations 
after  him. 

710.  A  girl  can  be  cured  of  8t  Antonyms  fire  by  a  pure  young  man 
striking  fire  on  it  several  times. 

711.  Who  steps  n>ot  barefoot  on  the  floor  on  Easterday,  is  safe  from 
fever. 

712.  If  the  first  thing  yon  eat  on  Good  Friday  be  an  egg  that  was  laid 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  you*ll  catch  no  bodily  hat-m  that  year. 

713.  Three  crumbs  of  bread,  three  grains  of  salt,  three  coals,  if  worn  on 
the  person,  are  a  safeguard  against  sorcery. 

714.  If  a  woman  getting  up  from  childbed  lace  a  ertist  of  bread  on  her, 
and  make  her  child  a  »uller  or  schlotzer  of  it,  the  child  will  not  have 
toothache. 

715.  If  on  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom  buckle  the  bride's  left  shoe, 
she'll  have  the  mastery. 

716.  If  he  tie  her  garters  for  her,  she'll  have  easy  labours. 

717.  Whichever  of  them  goes  to  sleep  first,  will  die  first. 

718.  If  you  eat  the  first  three  sloe-blossoms  you  see,  you'll  not  have  the 
heartburn  all  that  year. 

719.  To  get  rid  of  freckles,  take  the  first  goslings  without  noise,  pass 
them  over  your  face,  and  make  them  run  backwards. 

720.  Turn  the  loaf  over  in  the  drawer,  and  the  drude  can't  get  out  of 
the  room. 

721.  If  a  man  can't  die,  take  up  three  tHes  in  the  roo/(aee  439). 

722.  If  a  child  has  the  gefrais,  put  a  swaXlovo's  nest  under  his  pillow. 

723.  He  that  lies  on  inherited  beds,  cannot  die. 

k.  From  Austria  above  Ens. 
(Journ.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1787.    1,  469—472.) 

724.  If  a  pregnaaU  woman  dip  her  hand  in  dirty  water,  her  children  will 
have  coarse  hands. 

725.  If  she  dtbst  anything  with  her  apron,  they  will  be  boisteroas. 

726.  If  she  wear  a  nosegay,  they'll  have  fetid  breath,  and  no  sense  of 
smell. 

727.  If  she  long  for  fish,  her  child  will  be  born  too  soon,  or  will  die  soon. 

728.  If  she  steal  but  a  trifle,  the  child  will  have  a  strong  bent  that  way. 

729.  If  she  mount  over  a  waggon-pole,  it  will  come  to  the  gallows;  if  she 
dream  of  deadfish^  it  will  die. 

730.  If  women  come  in  while  she  is  in  labour,  they  shall  quickly  ioits 
their  aprons  off,  and  tie  them  round  her,  or  they'll  be  barren  themselves. 

731.  In  fumigating,  throw  in  some  sprigs  from  the  hroom  that  sweepi 
the  room. 
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732.  When  the  child  is  born,  ehe  shall  take  three  bites  of  an  onion,  be 
lifted  and  »et  down  three  times  in  the  stool,  draw  her  thuynhs  in,  and  blow 
three  times  into  etkchfist 

733.  In  the  six  weeks  she  must  iwt  spin,  because  the  B.  Virgin  did  not ; 
else  the  yarn  will  be  made  into  a  rope  for  the  child. 

734.  If  the  child,  when  born,  be  wrapt  in/i*r,  it  will  have  curly  hair. 

735.  Put  three  pennies  in  its  ^r«^  bath,  it  will  always  have  money;  a 
pen,  it  will  learn  fast;  a  rosary,  it  will  grow  up  pious;  an  egg,  it  will  have 
a  clear  voice.  But  the  three  pennies  and  the  egg  must  be  given  to  the 
first  beggar. 

736.  The  first  cow  that  calves,  milk  her  into  a  brand-new  pot,  put  three 
pennies  in,  and  give  them  with  the  milk  and  pot  to  the  first  beggar. 

737.  The  smaller  the  jug  in  which  water  is  drawn  for  a  little  girl's  bath, 
the  smaller  will  her  breasts  be. 

738.  Empty  the  bath  under  a  green  tree,  and  the  children  will  keep  fresh. 

739.  Three  days  after  birth,  the  godfather  shall  buy  the  child's  crying 
from  it  (drop  a  coin  in  the  swathings),  that  it  may  have  peace, 

740.  If  the  child  still  cries,  put  three  keys  to  bed  in  ibs  cradle. 

741.  If  the  child  can't  or  won't  eat,  give  a  little  feast  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  or  the  black  dog. 

742.  If  the  baby  sleep  on  through  a  thunder  storm,  the  lightning  will  not 
strike. 

743.  The  tahlecloth  whereon  ye  have  eaten,  fumigate  with  fallen  crumbs, 
and  wrap  the  child  therein. 

744.  Every  time  the  mother  leaves  the  room,  let  her  spread  some  gar- 
ment of  the  faiher*s  over  the  child,  and  it  cannot  be  changed. 

745.  If  the  churchhig  be  on  Wednesday  or  Friday,  the  child  will  come 
to  the  gallows. 

746.  Before  going  out  to  be  churched,  let  the  mother  stride  over  the 
broom, 

747.  If  a  male  be  the  first  to  take  a  light  from  the  taper  used  in  church- 
ing, the  next  child  will  be  a  boy ;  if  a  female,  a  girl. 

748.  On  her  way  home,  let  the  mother  buy  bread,  and  lay  it  in  the 
cradle,  and  the  child  will  have  bread  as  long  as  it  lives. 

749.  Before  suckling  the  child,  let  her  wipe  her  breasts  three  times, 

750.  The  first  time  the  child  is  carried  out,  let  a  garment  be  put  upon  it 
on  the  side  aforesaid  (inside  out). 

751.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  child's  first  tooth,  box  his  ear,  and  he*ll  cut 
the  rest  easily. 

I,    From  Osterode  in  the  Harz, 
(Journ.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1788.    2,  425-431) 

752.  The  first  time  you  drive  out  to  pasture  in  spring,  put  an  axe  and 
&fire'Steel  wrapt  in  a  blue  apron  just  inside  the  stable  threshold  and  let 
the  cows  step  over  it. 

753.  In  feeding  them  the  evening  before,  sprinkle  three  pinches  of  salt 
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between  their  horns,  and  walk  backwards  out  of  the  stable ;  then  evil  eye$ 
will  not  aSeot  them. 

754.  If  the  girl  wash  the  cow  unwashed,  the  milk  will  not  cream. 

755.  For  the  cow  not  to  go  more  than  once  with  the  bull,  a  blind  dog 
must  be  buried  alive  just  inside  the  stable  door. 

756.  When  jou  drive  the  cow  past  a  witch's  honse,  spU  three  times. 

757.  Cattle  born  or  weaned  in  a  wanitig  moon  are  no  good  for  breeding. 

758.  If  stoallows*  nests  on  a  honse  are  pulled  down,  the  cows  gi?e 
blood. 

759.  If  a  witch  come  to  the  churning,  and  can  count  the  hoops  on  ihe 
ehum,  the  butter  will  not  come. 

760.  Three  grains  of  salt  in  a  milk  pot  will  keep  witches  off  the  milk. 

761.  To  make  hens  lay,  feed  them  at  noon  on  Newjear's  day  with  all 
manner  of  fruit  mixed. 

762.  Set  the  hen  to  hatch  just  as  the  pigs  are  coming  in\  in  carrying  her, 
keep  pace  with  the  pigs,  and  the  eggs  will  hatch  pretty  near  together. 

763.  Whichever  loses  the  wedding  ring  first,  will  die  first. 

764.  Let  a  wedding  be  sA,  fvlUm^oon,  or  the  marriage  is  not  blest. 

765.  The  first '  warm-bier '  for  an  accouche  no  one  may  taste,  bat  only 
try  with  the  fingers,  or  she'll  have  the  gripes. 

766.  To  cure  amspraaig  (a  kind  of  rash)  on  a  child,  get  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  a  miUwhed,  set  it  alight,  and  smoke  the  swathings  with  it  ;  wash 
the  child  with  water  that  bounds  off  the  millwheel  (see  471)  ;  what  is  lefl 
of  the  wood  shall  be  thrown  into  running  waier, 

767.  Wean  no  child  when  trees  are  in  blossom,  or  it  will  be  gray-headed. 

768.  While  the  babe  is  unbaptized,  no  stranger  shall  come  in  ;  he  might 
not  be  dicht  (=:geheuer),  then  the  mother's  milk  would  go. 

769.  If  a  baby  has  the  hinder-scheuerchen  (shudder  P),  let  the  '  goth  * 
if  it  is  a  boy,  or  the  godmother  if  it  is  a  girl,  tear  its  shirt  dovm  the  breait, 

770.  When  a  baby  is  weaning,  give  it  three  times  a  roU  to  eat,  a  penny 
to  lose,  and  a  key, 

771.  On  Monday  lend  nothing,  pay  for  all  you  buy,  &8ten  no  stocking 
on  the  left. 

772.  Ä  stroke  of  Ughtning  wül  find  its  way  to  whate'er  you  work  at  <m 
Ascension  day  (703). 

773.  On  Matthias-day  throw  a  shoe  over  your  head :  if  it  then  point$ 
out-of-doors,  you  will  either  move  or  die  that  year. 

774.  On  Matthias-day  set  as  many  leuchter  pennies  as  there  are  people 
in  the  house,  afloat  on  a  pauful  of  water :  he  whose  penny  sinks  will  die 
that  year. 

775.  Water  drawn  doumstream  and  vn  silence,  before  sunrise  on  Easter 
Sunday,  does  not  spoil,  and  is  good  for  anything. 

776.  Bathing  the  same  day  and  hour  is  good  for  scurf  and  other  com- 
plaints. 

777.  If  a  new  maidservant,  the  moment  she  is  in  the  house,  see  that 
the  fire  is  in,  and  stir  it  up,  she'll  stay  long  in  the  place. 

778.  In  building  a  house,  the  master  of  it  shall  deal  the  first  stroke  of 
the  axe :  if  sparks  fly  out,  the  house  will  be  burnt  down. 
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779.  If  a  bed  be  so  placed  that  the  sleeper's  feet  point  owt'of-door$,  he'll 
die. 

780.  Beuntched  money  grows  less  everj  time  joa  coant  it:  strew  salt 
and  diU  amongst  it,  put  a  crossed  twopennj^pieoe  to  it,  and  it  will  keep 
right. 

781.  A  hatehing'doUar  makes  your  money  grow,  and  if  spent  always 
comes  back. 

782.  A  woman  that  is  confined  must  not  look  out  of  window :  else  every 
vehicle  that  passes  takes  a  luck  away. 

783.  He  that  carefully  carries  about  him  an  egg  laid  on  Maundy  Thars- 
day^  can  see  all  witches  with  tubs  on  their  heads  (see  636.  685). 

784.  The  first  corn-blossom  you  see,  draw  it  three  times  through  your 
mouth,  saying  *'  Grod  save  me  from  fever  and  jaundice,"  and  you  are  safe 
from  them  (see  695). 

785.  Three  knots  tied  in  a  string,  and  laid  in  a  coffin,  send  warts  away. 

786.  If  a  woman  have  seven  sons  one  after  another,  the  seventh  can  heal 
all  manner  of  hurts  with  a  stroke  of  his  hand. 


m.  From  Biel^M. 
(Journ.  V.  u.  f.  D.  1790.  2, 389-390.  462-3.) 

787.  If  an  old  woman  with  running  eyes  comes  in,  and  talks  to  and 
fondles  a  child,  she  bewitches  it ;  the  same  if  she  handles  and  admires 
your  cattle. 

788.  If  yon  walk  down  the  street  with  one  foot  shod  and  the  other  bare, 
all  the  cattle  coming  that  way  will  fall  sick. 

789.  If  an  owl  alights  on  the  house  hooting,  and  then  flies  over  it,  some 
one  dies. 

790.  Wicke-toeiber  tell  you  who  the  thief  is»  and  mark  him  on  the  body. 

791.  Old  women  met  first  in  the  morning  mean  misfortune,  young  people 
luck. 

792.  At  11-12  on  Christmas  night  water  becomes  wine  and  the  caitle 
stand  up ;  but  whoever  pries  into  it,  is  struck  blind  or  deaf,  or  is  marked 
for  death. 

793.  Healing  spells  must  be  taught  in  secret,  without  witnesses,  and 
only  by  men  to  women,  or  by  wom^en  to  m£n, 

794.  The  rose  (Antony's  fire)  is  appeased  by  the  spell :  '  hillig  ding 
wike  (holy  thing  depart),  wike  un  verslike ;  brenne  nich,  un  stik  nich ! ' 

n.  Miscellaneous. 

795.  If  a  woman  tear  her  wedding  shoes,  she'll  be  beaten  by  her  husband. 

796.  If  you've  eaten  peas  or  beans,  sow  none  the  same  week :  they  will 
fail. 

797.  If  she  that  is  confined  go  withotU  new  shoes,  her  child  will  have  a 
dangerous  fall  when  it  learns  to  walk. 

798.  For  belly-ache  wash  in  brook- water  while  the  death-beU  tolls. 
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799.  When  youVe  bought  a  knife,  give  the  first  morsel  it  cats  to  the  dog, 
and  you'll  never  lose  the  knife. 

800.  Eggs  put  under  the  hen  on  a  Friday  will  not  thrive  ;  what  chicks 
creep  out,  the  bird  eats  up. 

801.  He  that  turns  his  back  to  the  moon  at  play,  will  lose. 

802.  If  your  right  ear  sings,  they  are  speaking  truth  of  yon,  if  your  left, 
a  lie;  bite  the  top  button  of  your  shirt,  and  the  liar  gets  a  blister  on  his 
tongue. 

803.  If  a  maid  eat  boiled  milk  or  broth  mtt  of  the  pan,  it  will  soon  rain, 
and  she'll  get  a  husband  as  sour  as  sauerkraut. 

804.  Heilwag  is  water  drawn  while  the  clock  strikes  12  on  Christmas 
^night:  it  is  good  for  pains  in  the  navel. 

805.  Wayhread  worn  under  the  feet  keeps  one  from  getting  tired. 

806.  Have  a  wolfs  heart  about  you,  and  the  wolf  won't  eat  you  up. 

807.  He  that  finds  the  white  snake* s  crown,  will  light  upon  treasure. 

808.  He  that  looks  through  a  coffin-hoard,  can  see  the  witches. 

809.  To  win  a  maiden's  favour,  write  your  own  name  and  hers  on  virgin 
parchm>ent,  wrap  it  in  virgin  wax,  and  wear  it  about  you. 

810.  He  that  is  born  on  a  Monday,  three  hours  after  sunrise,  about  tlte 
summer  equinox,  can  converse  with  spirits. 

811.  It  is  good  for  the  flechte  (scrofala)  to  sing  in  the  morning,  before 
speaking  to  any  one :  deflock-asch  un  de  fliehte,  de  flogen  wol  over  dat  wilde 
raeer  ;  deflock-asch  kam  wedder  (back),  de  flachte  nimmermer. 

812.  A  drufs  foot  (pentagram)  must  be  painted  on  the  cradle,  or  the 
schlenz  will  come  and  suck  the  babies  dry. 

813.  At  Easter  the  sun  dances  before  Betting,  leaps  thrice  for  joy:  the 
people  go  out  in  crowds  to  see  it  (Eollenhagen's  lud.  reise.  Altstet.  1614, 
p.  153). 

814.  If  you  eat  pvXse  (peas,  beans)  in  the  Twelves,  you  fall  sick;  if  yoa 
eat  meat,  the  best  head  of  cattle  in  the  stall  will  die. 

815.  A  death* s  head  buried  in  the  stähle  makes  the  horses  thrive« 

816.  When  sheep  are  bought  and  driven  home,  draw  three  crosses  on  the 
open  door  with  a  grey  field-stone  (landmark  P),  so  that  they  can  see. 

817.  If  a  woman  that  is  more  than  half  through  her  pregnancy,  stand 
still  before  a  cupboard,  the  child  will  be  voracious  (see  41).  To  cure  it,  let 
her  put  the  child  in  the  cupboard  itself,  or  in  a  corner,  and,  cry  as  it  may, 
make  it  sit  there  till  she  has  done  nine  sorts  of  work, 

818.  If  a  child  will  not  learn  to  walk,  make  it  creep  silently,  three  Friday 
mornings,  through  a  raspberry  hush  grown  into  the  ground  at  both  ends. 

819.  When  the  plough  is  home,  lift  it  off  the  dray,  or  the  devil  sleeps 
under  it 

820.  The  milk  will  turn,  if  you  carry  a  pailful  over  a  waggon-pole,  or  a 
pig  smell  at  the  pail.  In  that  case,  let  a  stallion  drink  out  of  the  pail«  and 
no  harm  is  done  (conf.  K  92,  Swed.). 

821.  What's  begun  on  a  Monday  will  never  be  a  week  old:  so  don't 
have  a  wedding  or  a  wash  that  day. 

822.  Plans  laid  during  a  meed  will  not  succeed. 

823.  If  a  woman  walk  up  to  the  chum,  and  overciy  it  in   the  words, 
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'  Here's  a  fine  vesAel  of  milk/  ib  will  go  to  froth,  and  give  little  butter. 
Answer  her :  '  It  would  get  on  the  better  without  your  gab.* 

824.  Do  not  spin  in  the  open  country.     Witches  are  caXled  field-spmnera» 

825.  If  your  left  nostril  bleed,  what  you  are  afler  won't  succeed. 

826.  If  it  rains  before  noon,  it  will  be  all  the  finer  afternoon,  when  the 
old  wives  have  cleared  their  throats. 

827.  Till  the  hunter  is  near  the  game,  let  his  gun  point  down,  or  it  will 
misR. 

828.  If  a  corpse  sigh  once  more  when  on  the  straw,  if  it  remain  limp,  if 
it  suck'in  kerchiefs,  ribbons,  etc.,  that  come  near  its  mouth,  if  it  open  its 
eyes  (todten-blick) ;  then  one  of  its  kindred  will  follow  soon. 

829.  If  a  corpse  change  colour  when  the  bell  tolls,  it  longs  for  the  earth, 

830.  -Never  call  the  dead  by  name,  or  you  will  cry  them  up. 

831.  If  two  children  kiss  that  can't  yet  talk,  one  of  them  will  die  [Rääf 
129. 132]. 

832.  If  two  watchmen  at  two  ends  of  the  street  blow  together,  an  old 
woman  in  that  street  will  die. 

833.  If  a  stone  roll  towards  a  wedding  pair  walking  to  church,  it  betokena 
evil. 

834.  If  you  read  tombstones,  you  lose  your  memory  [Nee  sepulcra  legens 
vereor,  quod  aiunt,  me  memoriam  perdere.     Cic.  de  Seneot.  31]. 

835.  Two  that  were  in  mourning  the  first  time  they  met,  must  not  fall 
in  love. 

836.  A  thief  must  ^^roti^  some  of  what  he  steals  into  water. 

837.  At  a  fire,  he  whose  shoes  catch  and  begin  to  burn,  is  the  incendiary. 

838.  If  a  farmer  has  several  times  had  a,  foal  or  caff  die,  he  buries  it  in 
the  garden,  planting  a  young  wiUow  in  its  mouth.  When  the  tree  grows 
up,  it  is  never  polled  or  lopped,  but  grows  its  own  way,  and  guards  the  farm 
from  similar  cases  in  future  (Stendal  in  Altmark.  allg.  anz.  der  Deut.  1811» 
no.  306;  conf.  Müllenh.  no.  327). 

839.^  At  weddings,  beside  the  great  cake,  they  make  a  bachelor's  cake, 
which  the  girls  pull  to  pieces ;  she  that  has  the  largest  piece,  will  get  a 
hiislMind  first. 

840.  A  betrothed  pair  may  not  sit  at  the  same  table  as  the  pair  just 
married,  nor  even  put  their  feet  under  it;  else  no  end  of  mischief  befalls 
one  of  the  pairs. 

841.  In  the  wedding  ride  the  driver  may  not  turn  the  horses,  nor  rein 
them  in ;  else  the  marriage  would  be  childless. 

842.  At  a  christening  the  sponsors  must  not  take  hold  of  the  wester-hemd 
(chrism-cloth)  by  the  comers. 

843.  Those  who  have  lost  children  before,  don't  tnke  a  baby  out  by  the 
door  to  be  christened,  but  pass  it  out  through  the  window. 

844.  A  woman  in  her  six  weeks  shall  not  go  into  a  strange  lumse;  if  she 
does,  she  must  first  buy  something  at  a  strange  place,  lest  she  bring 
misfortune  to  the  house. 

1  Nos.  839  to  864  are  from  Jul.  Schmidt's  Topogr.  der  pflege  Beichenfels  (in 
Yoigtland),  Leips.  1827.  pp.  113—126. 
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845.  Nor  may  ehe  drowo  water  from  a  spring,  or  it  will  dry  up  for  seven 
jears. 

846.  A  corpse  is  set  down  thrice  on  the  threthold  by  the  bearers;  when 
it  is  ont  of  the  homestead,  the  gate  is  fastened,  three  heaps  of  eaU  are  made 
in  the  death-ohamber,  it  is  then  swept,  and  both  broom  and  sweepings 
thrown  in  the  fields ;  some  also  burn  the  bed-straw  in  the  fields. 

847.  The  evening  before  Andrew's  day,  the  nnbetrothed  girls  form  a 
circle,  and  let  a  gander  in ;  the  one  he  tarns  to  first,  will  get  a  husband. 

848.  Between  11  and  12  on  John's  day,  the  nnbetrothed  girls  gather 
nine  eorte  of  flowers,  three  of  which  mast  be  willow,  storksbill  and  wild 
rne ;  they  are  twined  into  a  wreath,  of  which  the  twiner  mnst  have  «pim 
the  thread  m  the  same  hour.  Before  that  fatefal  hoar  is  past,  she  thro^in 
the  wreath  hackwarde  into  a  tree ;  as  ofben  as  it  is  thrown  without  staying 
on,  so  many  years  will  it  be  before  she  is  married.  All  this  mast  be  done 
in  silence. 

849.  He  that  has  silently  carried  off  an  wndertaker^e  meaeuret  and  leane 
it  against  a  house-door  at  night,  can  rob  the  people  inside  without  their 
waking. 

850.  A  root  of  cinquefoil  dag  np  before  sunrise  on  John's  day»  is  good 
for  many  things,  and  wins  favour  for  him  that  wears  it. 

851.  Girls  wear  a  w€up*8  nest,  thinking  thereby  to  win  men's  love. 

852.  If  a  man  has  strayed,  and  turns  his  pockets  inside  out,  or  if  a  woman 
has,  and  ties  her  apron  on  the  lorong  way,  they  find  the  right  road  again. 

853.  If  a  child  has /rcUe{  (cramp,  spasms),  turn  one  shingle  in  the  roof,  or 
lay  the  wedding  apron  under  its  head, 

854.  At  Christmas  or  Newyear,  between  11  and  12,  they  go  to  a  cross- 
way  to  listen,  and  learn  all  that  most  concerns  them  in  the  coming  year. 
The  listening  may  be  from  inside  a  window  that  has  the  'trager'  over 
it ;  or  on  Walpnrgis-night  in  the  green  com. 

855.  If  from  the^res  of  the  three  holy  eves  (before  Christmas,  Newyear 
and  High  Newyear)  glowing  embers  be  left  the  next  morning,  yoa'll  want 
for  nothing  all  that  year. 

856.  It  is  bad  for  a  family  if  the  head  of  it  dies  in  a  waning  mooHt  but 
good  in  a  waxing  moon.  It  is  Incky  when  a  grave  turfs  itself  over.  A 
reappearance  of  the  dead  is  commonest  on  the  ninth  day  after  death. 

857.  If  a  tree's  first  fruit  be  stolen,  it  will  not  bear  for  seven  years. 

858.  The  dragon  carries  the  dung  in  the  yard  to  his  friends. 

859.  A  woman  with  child  mnst  not  creep  through  a  hedge, 

860.  If  a  corpse  is  in  the  house,  if  a  cow  has  calved,  beggars  get  nothing. 

861.  Servants  who  are  leaving  take  care  not  to  be  overlapt :  they  go,  or 
at  least  send  their  things  away,  before  the  new  one  comes  in. 

862.  A  new  manservant  comes  at  midday,  and  consumes  his  damplings 
on  the  chimney-seat;  the  mistress  is  careful  to  set  no  sauerhraui  b^ore 
him  that  day,  lest  his  work  be  disagreeable  to  him.  One  who  is  leaving 
gets  a  service-loaf  for  every  year  he  has  been  in  the  service. 

863.  If  three  thumps  be  heard  at  night,  if  the  weh-klage  howl,  if  the 
earth-cock  burrow,  there  will  be  a  death. 

864.  For  debility  in  children :  their  water  being  taken  in  a  new  pot,  pat 
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into  it  tbe  egg  of  a  eoaiblaek  hen  bought  without  bargaining,  with  nine 
holee  pricked  in  it;  tie  the  pot  up  with  linen,  and  bury  it  after  aanset  in 
an  ani'hül  found  without  seeking.  Any  one  finding  such  a  pot,  lets  it 
alone,  lest  he  catch  the  hwried  diaeaee. 

865.  In  the  Diepholt  country,  headache  (de  farren)  is  cured  thos:  a 
woman  of  knowledge  brings  two  bowls,  one  filled  with  cold  water,  and  one 
with  melted  tallow.  When  the  bead  has  been  held  in  the  water  some  time, 
the  tallow  is  poured  into  the  water  through  an  inherited  hatchel  (flax-comb), 
and  the  woman  says:  '  Ik  geete  (I  pour).'  Patient:  'Wat  gütstP' 
Woman :  *  De  farren,*  Then  she  speaks  a  spell,  the  whole  process  is 
repeated  three  times,  the  water  is  emptied  on  a  maple-hush  (elder),  the 
cold  tallow  thrown  in  the  fire,  and  the  ache  is  gone.  (Annals  of  Brunswk* 
Länebg  Ghurlande,  8th  yr,  st.  4,  p.  596.)     See  515. 

866.  In  the  country  parts  of  Hildesheim,  when  any  one  dies,  the  grave- 
digger  eUenily  walks  to  the  elder-hush  (sambncus  nigra),  and  cuts  a  rod 
to  measure  the  corpse  with  ;  the  man  who  is  to  convey  it  to  the  grave 
does  the  same,  and  wields  this  rod  as  a  whip.  (Spiel  u.  Spangeubg*8 
Archiv  '28.  p.  4.) 

867.  On  Matthias  night  (Feb.  24)  the  young  people  meet,  the  girls  plait 
one  wreath  of  periwinkle,  one  of  straw,  and  as  a  third  thing  carry  a  handfvl 
of  ashes ;  at  midnight  they  go  sHently  to  a  running  water,  on  which  the 
three  things  are  to  float.  Silent  and  blindfold,  one  girl  after  another 
dances  about  the  water,  then  clutches  at  a  prognostic,  the  periwinkles 
meaning  a  bridal  wreath,  the  straw  misfortune,  the  ashes  death.  The 
lucky  ones  carry  the  game  further,  and  throw  barleycorns  on  the  water, 
by  which  they  mean  certain  bachelors,  and  notice  how  they  swim  to  one 
another.  In  other  oases  three  leaves  are  thrown  on  the  water,  marked 
with  the  names  of  father,  mother  and  child,  and  it  is  noticed  which  goes 
down  first.    (Ibidem.) 

868.  In  some  parts  of  Hanover,  churching  is  called  brummie,  because  in 
the  villages  on  such  an  occasion,  the  mother  and  father  and  the  invited 
sponsors,  both  of  the  last  baptized  and  of  earlier  children,  set  up  a  growling 
(brummen)  like  that  of  a  bear.  (Brunsw.  Anz.  1758,  p.  1026 ;  Hanov. 
Nützl.  saml.  1758,  p.  991,  where  it  is  brummie.) 

869.  Of  elder  that  grows  among  willows,  they  make  charms  to  hang  on 
children,  nine  little  sticks  tied  with  a  red  siUc  thread,  so  as  to  lie  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  If  the  thread  snaps,  you  must  take  the  little  bundle  off 
with  little  pincers,  and  throw  it  in  running  water.  (£ttner*B  Hebamme 
p.  859.) 

870.  Amulets  of  the  wolfs  right  eye,  pouch  of  stones,  blind  swallows 
cut  out  of  his  maw.    (Ibid.  862.) 

871.  Puer  si  veri  genitoris  indusium  nigrum  sen  mactdatum  involvatur, 
si  epilepsia  ipsum  angat,  nunquam  redibit.     (ibid.  854.) 

872.  When  a  child  dwindles,  they  tie  a  thread  of  red  silk  about  its  neck, 
then  catch  a  mouse,  pass  the  thread  with  a  needle  through  its  skin  over 
the  backbone,  and  let  it  go.  The  mouse  wastes,  the  child  picks  up.  (Ibid- 
920.) 

873.  When  an  old  wife  blesses  and  betts  (böiet)  tension  of  the  heart,  she 
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breathes  on  the  painful  part  crosswise,  strokes  it,  ties  salt  and  rye-meal 
over  it,  and  sajs:  '  Hert-gespan,  ik  segge  di  an,^u^  van  den  ribben^  asse 
Jesns  van  den  kribbenl'  If  the  patient  be  seized  with  spasms,  let  bim 
stretch  himself  on  a  plum'tree,  saying :  *  Banke-bom,  stand  1  plamke-bom 
wasae  (wax) ! ' 

874*.  Some  men's  mere  look  is  so  hurtffd,  that  even  without  their  know> 
ing  it,  they  put  men  and  beasts  in  peril  of  their  lives. 

875.  Some  men,  by  bespeaking  (muttering  a  spell),  can  pvU  up  a  horn 
in  full  gallop,  silence  awatch-dog,  stanch  blood,  keep  fire  from  spreading. 

876.  Yon  may  recover  stolen  goods  hj  filling  a  pouch  with  some  of  the 
eaiih  that  the  thief  has  trodden,  and  twice  a  day  beaUng  it  with  a  stick  iäl 
fwe  comes  out  of  it  The  thief  feels  the  blows,  and  shall  die  without  fail 
if  he  bring  not  back  the  things. 

877.  To  save  timber  from  the  woodworm,  knock  it  with  a  piece  of  onk 
on  Peter*s  day,  saying :  '  Sunte  worm,  wut  du  herut,  Sunte  Peter  is  komen ! ' 

878.  If  the  nightmare  visits  you — a  big  woman  with  long  flying  fa&ir— 
bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  fill  it  up  with  sow-bristles. 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  and  if  the  nightmare  comes,  promise  her  a  prraent; 
she  will  leave  you,  and  come  the  next  day  in  human  shape  for  the  promised 
gift. 

879.  No  bird  will  touch  any  one's  com  or  fruit,  who  has  never  worked 
on  a  Sunday. 

880.  He  that  was  bom  at  sermon-time  on  a  Christmas  morning,  can  see 
spirits. 

881.  Where  the  mole  burrows  under  the  wash-house,  the  miatress  will 
die. 

882.  If  a  herd  of  swine  meet  you  on  your  way,  you  are  an  unwdcome 
guest;  if  nfl^ck  of  sheep,  a  welcome. 

883.  If  the  crust  of  the  saved  up  wedding-loaf  goes  mouldy,  the 
marriage  will  not  be  a  happy  one. 

884  In  some  parts  the  bride's  father  cuts  a  piece  off  the  top  crust  of  a 
well-baked  loaf,  and  hands  it  to  her  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  She  takes 
the  crust  between  her  lips,  not  touching  it  toith  her  hand,  wraps  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  keeps  it  in  a  box ;  the  glass  of  brandy  she  throws  over  her 
head  on  the  ground. 

885.  The  first  time  a  woman  goes  to  church  after  a  confinement,  the j 
throw  on  the  fl^or  after  her  the  pot  out  of  which  she  has  eaten  caudle 
during  the  six  weeks. 

886.  If  a  suspicious  looking  cat  or  hare  cross  your  path,  throw  a  steel 
over  its  head,  and  suddenly  it  stands  before  you  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman, 

887.  He  that  kills  a  black  cow  and  black  ox  may  look  for  a  death  in  his 
house. 

888.  If  on  coming  home  from  church  the  bride  be  the  first  to  take  hold 
of  the  house  door,  she  will  maintain  the  mastery,  especially  if  she  says : 
"This  door  I  seize  upon,  here  all  my  will  be  done!"  If  the  bridegroom 
have  heard  the  spell,  he  may  undo  it  by  adding  the  words  :  "  I  grasp  this 
knocker- ring,  be  fist  and  mouth  (word  and  deed?)  one  thing!  " 
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889.  If  magpies  chatter  or  hover  roand  a  hoase,  if  the  logs  at  the  bdck 
of  a  fire  jump  over  and  crackle,  gaests  are  ooming  who  are  strangera. 

890.  In  setting  out  for  the  wars,  do  not  look  behind  you,  or  you  may 
never  see  home  again. 

891.  If  joa  leave  yarn  on  the  spool  over  Sanday,  it  turns  to  sausages. 

892.  Ghosts  are  banished  to  betwixt  door  and  doorpost;  if  a  door  be 
slammed  to,  they  are  too  much  tormented  (995). 

893.  Look  over  the  left  shoulder  of  one  who  sees  spirits  and  future  events, 
and  you  can  do  the  same. 

894.  If  two  friends  walk  together,  and  a  stone  fall  between  them,  or  a 
dog  run  across  their  path,  their  friendship  will  soon  be  severed. 

895.  If  in  going  out  you  stumble  on  the  threshold,  turn  back  at  once,  or 
worse  will  happen. 

896.  The  day  before  Shrove  Sunday  many  people  cook  for  the  dear  little 
angels  the  daintiest  thing  they  have  in  the  house,  lay  it  on  the  table  at 
night,  set  the  windows  open,  and  go  to  bed.  (Obersensbach  in  the  Oden- 
wald.) 

897.  At  harvest  time  he  that  gets  his  com  out  first,  takes  a  wiUow  bov^gh, 
decks  it  with  ftowers,  and  sticks  it  on  the  last  load  that  comes  in.  (Grerns- 
heim.) 

898.  At  the  moment  any  one  dies,  the  grain  in  the  barn  is  shuffled,  and 
the  wine  in  the  cellar  shaken,  lest  the  seed  sown  come  nob  up,  and  the 
wine  turn  sour.    (Ibid.)    Conf.  576.  664.  698. 

899.  On  St.  Blaise's  day  the  parson  holds  two  lighted  ta/pers  crossed ; 
old  and  young  step  up,  each  puts  his  head  between  the  tapers,  and  is 
blessed;  it  preserves  from  pains  in  head  or  neck  for  a  year.     (Ibid.) 

900.  In  some  parts  of  Westphalia  a  woman  dying  in  childbed  is  not 
clothed  in  the  usual  shroud,  but  exactly  as  she  would  hone  been  for  her 
churching,  and  she  is  buried  so. 

901.  The  ticking  of  the  wood-worm  working  its  way  through  old  tables, 
chairs  and  bedsteads  we  call  deadman's  watch :  \x,  is  supposed  that  the 
dead  man  goes  past,  and  you  hear  his  watch  tick. 

902.^  Set  your  hens  to  hatch  on  Peter-and-PauVs,  they'll  be  good  layers. 

903.  Pull  the  TnolehiUs  to  pieces  on  Silvester's,  theyll  throw  up  no 
more. 

904.  If  the  cuckoo  calls  later  than  John*s,  it  means  no  good. 

905.  Thrash  before  sunrise  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  you'll  drive  the  moles 
away. 

906.  If  it  freeze  on  the  shortest  day,  the  price  of  com  will  fall ;  if  it's 
mild,  'twill  rise. 

907.  Sow  no  wheat  on  Maurice's,  or  it  will  be  sooty. 

908.  Who  at  John's  beheading  would  fell  a  tree,  will  have  to  let  it  be. 

909.  A  March  fog,  and  a  hundred  days  after,  a  thunderstorm. 

910.  When  the  wind  blows  of  a  New  Year*s  night,  it  means  a  death. 

911.  At  Martinmas  you  see  by  the  goose* s  breastbone  if  the  winter  'U 
be  cold  or  not. 

J  902—919  from  Sohmeller^s  Dialects  of  Bavaria,  p.  529. 
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912.  Chickens  hatohed  out  of  duek*B  eggs  ohange  ooloar  every  year. 

913.  Who  drinks  not  on  Chod  Friday,  no  drink  oan  hurt  him  for  a  year 
(see  356). 

914a.  Stuff  a  bed  with  feathers  in  a  waunng  moon^  and  they  slip  ont 
again. 

914&.  On  Ash  Wednesday  the  devil  hunts  the  lUUe  wood^tm/e  ihroogh 
the  forest. 

915.  If  on  Christmas  eve,  or  Newyear's  day,  or  eve  (?)  yoa  hang  a 
washclout  on  a  hedge,  and  then  groom  the  horses  with  it,  they'll  grow  fat. 

916.  If  yon  thrash  in  the  Baaoh-nights,  the  com  spoils  as  far  as  the 
sound  is  heard  (see  418). 

917.  8et  no  hens  to  hatch  on  Valentine's,  or  all  the  eggs  will  rot. 

918.  Jump  over  John's  fire,  and  yoa'il  not  have  the  fever  that  year. 

919.  If  a  horse  he  let  blood  on  Stephen's,  it  keeps  w^l  all  the  year. 

920.  A  wonnd  dealt  wich  a  knife  whetted  on  Oolden  Sunday  will  hardly 
ever  heal. 

921.  If  shooting  at  the  batts  that  Sanday,  yon  wrap  yonr  right  hand  in 
the  rope  by  which  a  thief  has  hung  on  the  gallows^  you'll  hit  the  bull's  eye 
every  time. 

922.  If  a  man  has  a  new  garment  on,  you  give  it  a  slap,  with  some  sach 
words  as  '  The  old  must  be  patched,  the  new  must  be  thrashed ; '  aod 
the  garment  will  last  the  longer. 

923.  Sick  sheep  should  be  made  to  creep  through  a  young  split  oak. 

924.  If  a  pregnant  woman  eat  or  taste  out  of  the  saucepan,  her  chüd 
will  stammer. 

925.  If  on  a  journey  she  mount  the  carriage  over  the  pole  or  the  traces, 
the  child  entangles  its  limbs  in  the  navelstring  (see  688.  933). 

926.  If  a  baby  cries  much  in  the  first  six  weeks,  poll  it  through  a  piece 
of  unboiled  yam  three  times  in  silence.  If- that  does  no  good,  let  the 
mother,  after  being  churched,  go  home  in  silence,  undress  in  sHence,  and 
throw  all  her  clothes  on  the  cradle  backwards. 

927.  The  first  time  the  horned  cattle  are  driven  to  pasture,  draw  a 
woman* s  red  stocking  over  a  woodman's  axe,^  and  lay  it  on  the  ihreshM 
of  the  stable  door,  so  that  every  beast  shall  step  over  it  (see  752). 

928.  To  keep  caterpillars  off  the  cabbages,  a  female  shall  walk  haek- 
wards  naked  in  the  fuU  moon  three  times  in  all  directions  through  the 
cabbage  garden. 

929.  If  a  single  woman  be  suspected  of  pregnancy,  let  the  manservant 
pull  a  harvest-waggon  in  two,  and  set  the  front  paH  facing  the  souA  and 
the  hind  wheels  the  notth,  so  that  the  girl  in  doing  her  work  must  pass 
between  the  two  halves.     It  prevents  her  from  procuring  abortion. 

930.  When  a  cricket  is  heard,  some  one  in  the  house  will  die  :  it  sings 
him  to  the  grave. 

931.  A  shirt  of  safety,  proof  against  lead  or  steel,  must  be  span,  woven 
and  sewed  by  a  pure  chaste  maiden  on  Christmas  day;  from  the  neck 
down,  it  covers  half  the  man ;  on  the  breast  part  two  heads  are  sewed  on, 

^  Any  tUel  tool  laid  on  the  threshold  will  do ;  conf.  Beiohs-Anz.  1794,  p.  656. 
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that  on  the  right  with  a  long  beard,  that  on  this  left  a  devirs  faoe  wearing 
a  crown  (see  115). 

932.  The  key-test :  a  hymn  book  is  tied  np,  inclosing  a  key,  all  bnt  the 
ring,  which,  resting  on  two  fingers,  can  tarn  either  way ;  questions  are 
then  asked. 

933.  A  woman  with  child  may  not  pass  under  any  hanging  line,  else  her 
child  will  not  escape  the  rope.  They  avoid  even  the  »tring  on  which  a 
birdcage  hangs  (see  688.  925). 

934.  In  setting  peas^  take  a  few  «n  your  mouih  before  sunset,  keep 
them  in  silently  while  planting,  and  those  you  set  will  be  safe  from  spar- 
rows. 

935.  The  sexton  does  not  dig  the  grave  till  the  day  of  the  buried,  else 
you'd  have  no  peace  from  the  dead. 

936.  Children  dying  unhapHzed  hover  betwixt  earth  and  heaven. 

937.  Children  must  not  etreteh  the  forefinger  toward  hea^oen  ;  they  kill  a 
dear  little  angel  every  time  (see  334.  947). 

938.^  Many  would  sooner  be  knocked  on  the  head  than  pass  between  two 
femtdee. 

939.  One  man  puts  his  white  shirt  on  of  a  Monday;  he'd  rather  go  naked 
than  wear  clean  linen  on  Sunday. 

940.  I  know  some  that  think,  if  they  did  not  eat  yellow  jam  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  nine  sorts  of  green  herbs  on  Maundy  Thursday,  plaice  and 
garlic  on  Whitwednesday,  they  would  turn  donkeys  before  Martinmas 
(see  275). 

941.  Bride  and  bridegroom  shall  stand  so  close  together  that  nobody  can 
see  through, 

942.  They  shall  observe  the  tap  of  their  first  beer  or  wine  cask,  and  step 
into  bed  together. 

943.  The  bridegroom  shall  be  married  in  a  baihing  apron, 

944.  He  that  wipes  his  mouth  on  the  tablecloth  hath  never  his  fill. 

945.  'Tis  not  good  to  have  thy  garment  mended  on  thy  body  (see  42). 

946.  The  last  loaf  shoved  into  the  oven  they  mark,  and  call  it  mine  host : 
'  So  long  as  mine  host  be  in  house,  we  want  not  for  bread ;  if  he  be  cut 
before  his  time,  there  cometh  a  dearth.' 

947.  '  On  thy  life,  point  not  with  thy  finger,  thou  wilt  stab  cm  angel!' 

948.  '  Dear  child,  lay  not  the  knife  so,  the  dear  angels  tMl  trecui  it  irUo 
their  feet  r  If  one  see  a  child  lie  in  the  fire,  and  &  knife  on  its  back  at 
one  time,  one  shall  soooner  run  to  the  knife  than  to  the  child  (see  209. 
596-7). 

949.  Cup  or  can  to  overspan  is  no  good  manners ;  who  drinks  thereof 
shall  have  the  heart-cramp  (see  11). 

950.'  It  shall  profit  the  sick  to  smoke  them  with  a  rod  that  is  broke  out 
of  an  old  hedge  and  hath  nine  ends  or  twigs, 

951.  Or  ynthrhay  that  is  fetched  unspoken,  unchidden,  from  the  loft  of  an 
inherited  bam, 

1  938—949  from  Chr.  WeiBe's  ••  Three  Arrant  Fools,"  Lpsg  1704,  pp.  268—7. 
s  950-1  ibid.,  p.  860. 
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952.  On  the  Aheolutitm  nights  (before  Advent,  before  Christmas,  before 
Twelfthday,  and  Saturday  in  Candlemas)  the  Gastein  girls,  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark,  f^o  to  the  sheep-fold,  and  dtUch  blindly  among  the  flock ;  if  at  the 
first  clutch  they  have  caught  a  ram^  they  are  confident  they'll  be  niArried 
that  year.' 

953.'  Some,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  before  Christmas,  take  a  ref#e2 
full  of  water,  and  ladle  it  out  with  a  certain  small  mecuure  into  another 
vessel.  This  they  do  several  times  over,  and  if  then  they  find  more 
water  than  the  first  time,  they  reckon  npon  an  increase  of  their  ^oods 
the  following  year.  If  the  quantity  remain  the  satne,  they  believe  their 
fortune  will  stand  still,  and  if  there  be  less  water,  that  it  will  diminish  (see 
258). 

954.  Some  tie  the  end  of  a  hau  of  thread  to  an  inherited  hey,  and  unroll 
the  ball  till  it  hangs  loose,  maybe  an  ell,  maybe  six ;  then  they  pat  it  out 
of  window,  and  swing  it  back  and  forwards  along  the  wall,  saying  ^Aori:, 
hark !  *  From  the  quarter  where  they  shall  go  a  wooing  and  to  lire,  they 
will  hear  a  voice  (see  110). 

955.  Some,  the  day  before  Christmas,  cut  wood  off  nine  sorts  of  trees, 
make  a  fire  of  it  in  their  room  at  midnight,  strip  themselves  naked,  and 
throw  their  shifts  outside  the  door.  Sitting  down  by  the  fire,  they  say : 
'  Here  I  sit  naked  and  cold  as  the  drift,  If  my  sweetheart  woald  come  and 
just  throw  me  my  shift ! '  A  figure  will  then  come  and  throw  the  shift  io, 
and  they  can  tell  by  the  face  who  their  lover  will  be. 

956.  Others  take  four  onions,  put  one  in  each  comer  of  the  room,  and 
name  them  after  bachelors ;  they  let  them  lie  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth- 
day,  and  the  man  whose  onion  then  huds  will  present  himself  as  a  saitor; 
if  none  have  budded  the  wedding  won't  oome  off. 

957.  Some,  the  day  before  Christmas,  buy  the  fa/g-end  of  a  wheat  loaf 
for  a  penny,  cut  a  piece  of  crust  off,  tie  it  under  their  right  arm,  wear 
it  like  that  all  day,  and  in  going  to  bed  lay  it  under  their  head,  saying: 
'  I've  got  into  bed.  And  have  plenty  of  bread ;  Let  my  lover  but  come. 
And  he  shall  have  some/  If  the  bread  looks  gnawed  in  the  morning,  the 
match  will  come  off  that  year ;  if  it's  whole,  there's  no  hope. 

958.  At  midnight  before  Christmas-day,  the  men  or  maids  go  to  the 
stack  of  firewood,  puU  one  log  out,  and  look  if  it  be  straight  or  crooked; 
their  sweetheart's  figure  shall  be  according  (see  109). 

959.  Some,  on  Christmas  eve,  buy  three  farthings  worth  of  while  bread, 
divide  it  in  three  parts,  and  consume  it  along  three  streets,  one  in  every 
street;  in  the  third  street  they  shall  see  their  sweetheart. 

960.  The  night  before  Christmas,  you  take  two  empty  mUshelU,  with 
tiny  wax  tapers  in  them,  to  stand  for  you  and  your  sweetheart,  and  at 
them  afloat  on  a  dishful  of  water.  If  they  oome  together,  your  suit  will 
prosper ;  if  they  go  apart  it  will  come  to  nought.  (Ung^wiss.  Apotheker 
p.  649.) 

961.  If  a  master  is  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  man,  or  a  girl  in  the  family 

>  Mnohar*8  Oastein  p.  146. 

»  963—9  from  Praetorii  Saturnalia,  Lips.  1663. 
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way  by  her  lover,  yoa  put  a  certain  penny  in  the  pan  of  a  miü,  and  set 
the  mill  going.  As  it  tarns  faster,  such  anguish  comes  upon  the  fagi- 
tive,  that  he  cannot  stay,  but  neck  and  crop  he  comes  home.  This  they 
call '  making  it  hot  for  a  man.*  (Beschr.  des  Fichtelbergs,  Lpzg.  1716.  4, 
p.  154.) 

962.  To  discover  what  the  year  shall  bring,  they  plant  themselves  on  a 
cross-roads  or  parting  of  ways  at  12  the  night  before  Christmas,  stand 
stockstill  without  speaking  for  an  hour,  whilst  all  the  future  opens  on 
their  eyes  and  ears.    This  they  call '  to  go  hearken.'     (Ibid.  p.  155.) 

963.  On  Andrew's  day  fill  thee  a  glass  with  water :  if  the  year  shall  be 
moist,  it  runneth  over;  if  dry,  it  standeth  heaped  atop,  (Aller  Practio 
Grossm.) 

964.  On  Andrew's  eve  the  maids  mark  whence  the  dogs  hark  ;  from  that 
quarter  comes  the  future  husband. 

965.  They  tie  a  farthmg  to  their  great  toe,  sit  down  on  the  way  to 
church,  and  look  among  the  Matin-goers  for  their  bridegroom.  (Tbarsan- 
iier  1,  84.) 

966.  To  know  if  an  infant  be  bewitched,  put  under  its  cradle  a  vessel 
full  of  running  water,  and  drop  SLnegg  in  ;  if  it  floaif  the  child  is  bewitched. 
(Val.  Kräutermanu's  Zauber-arzt  216.) 

967.  Evil  persons  in  Silesia  did  upon  a  time  have  a  knife  forged,  and 
therewith  cut  but  a  Utile  twig  off  every  tree,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
forest  perished.     (Carlowitz's  Sylvicuhur  p.  46.) 

968.  The  oaJe  is  a  prophetic  tree :  in  gaUnuts  a  fly  betokens  war,  a  worm 
dearth,  a  spider  pestilence  (conf.  1046). 

969.  Wood  felled  in  the  dog-days  will  not  hum, 

970.  A  piece  of  oak  passed  lightly  over  the  body  in  silence,  before  sunrise 
CD  John's  day,  heals  all  open  sores. 

971.  The  elsheer'tree  is  also  called  dragon-tree:  branches  of  it  hung 
over  house  and  stable  on  Walburgis-day  keep  out  the  flying  dragon. 

972.  Oak  and  walniU  will  not  agree :  they  cannot  stand  together  with- 
out (one  ?)  perishing.  So  with  hlackthom  and  whitethorn :  if  placed  to- 
gether, the  white  one  always  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  black  dies  out. 

973.  Cut  no  timber  in  the  had  wädel  (waxing  moon) :  timber  [schlag- 
bolz  =  strike-wood)  felled  at  new-moon  is  apt  to  strike  out  again ;  that 
felled  in  a  waning  moon  burns  better. 

974.  When  a  sucking  habe  dies,  they  put  a  bottle  of  its  mother's  milk  in 
the  coffin  with  it ;  then  her  milk  dries  up  without  making  her  ill. 

975.  If  yoa  have  warts,  nail  a  big  brown  snail  to  the  doorpost  with  a 
toooden  hammer;  as  it  dries  up,  the  wart  will  fade  away. 

976.  If  an  old  woman  meet  you  at  early  morn,  and  greet  yon,  you  must 
answer  '  As  much  to  you ! ' 

977.  Some  people  can  stop  a  waggon  of  hay  on  its  way,  so  that  it  will 
not  stir  from  the  spot:  knock  at  every  wheel-nail,  and  it  will  be  free 
again. 

978.  In  a  thief* s  footprints  put  burning  tinder :  it  will  burn  him  and 
betray  him. 

979.  If  a  swallow  fly  into  the  stable,  and  pass  under  the  cow,  she  will 
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give  blood  for  milk :  lead  her  to  a  cross-way,  milk  her  3  time«  through 
a  branch,  and  empty  what  you  have  milked  backwards  over  her  bead  three 
times. 

980.  A  bunch  of  wild  thyme  or  marjoram  laid  beside  the  milk  keeps  it 
from  being  bewitched. 

981.  If  yon  walk  once  round  your  garden-fence  on  Shrove  Sunday,  not  a 
plank  will  be  stolen  out  of  it  for  a  year  to  come. 

982.  If  you  have  many  snails  on  your  land,  go  before  sunrise  and  take 
one  snail  from  the  east  side;  then  by  way  of  north  to  the  west,  and 
pick  up  another;  then  to  the  north;  then  by  way  of  east  to  the  south: 
if  you  put  the  four  snails  in  a  bag,  and  hang  them  inside  yoar  chimney, 
all  the  snails  on  your  land  will  creep  into  the  chimney,  and  die. 

983.  If,  in  cutting  the  vegetables  in  autumn,  a  molehill  be  found  under 
the  cabbage,  the  master  will  die. 

984.  In  Westphalia,  when  a  loaf  is  cut,  they  call  the  upper  crust 
laughing-knosl,  the  under  the  erying'knost.  When  maid  or  man  goes  out 
of  service,  they  get  a  jammsr-knoei  (wailing-crust),  which  they  keep  for 
years  after. 

985.  When  children  have  the  echluckuk  (hioooughP),  their  heart  is 
growing. 

986.  The  first  stork  a  peasant  sees  in  the  year,  he  falls  on  the  ground, 
rolls  round,  and  is  then  firee  from  pains  in  the  back  for  a  year. 

987.  On  buying  a  cow  from  another  village,  you  give  beside  the  price 
a  milhpenny,  so  that  her  milk  may  not  be  kept  back.  At  the  boundary 
you  turn  her  three  times  round,  and  let  her  look  ai  her  old  home^  to  banidh 
her  regret. 

988.  Many  fasten /en»  in  hloeeom  over  the  house-door:  then  all  goee  well 
aa  far  as  the  waggon-whip  reaches, 

989.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent,  boys  and  girls  run  about  the  fields  like 
mad,  with  blazing  wisps  of  straw,  to  drive  out  the  evil  sower.     (Bhone). 

990.  The  first  night  of  Christmas  the  people  of  the  Bhon  roll  on  a«- 
thrashed  pea-straw.  The  peas  that  drop  out  are  mixed  with  the  rest, 
which  improves  the  crop. 

991.  On  Innocents'  day,  every  adult  is  flogged  with  a  rod,  and  must 
ransom  himself  with  a  gift.  The  trees  too  are  beaten,  to  promote  their 
fertility. 

992.  Whoso  doth  any  sewing  to  bed  or  clothing  on  a  Snnday,  canno: 
die  therein  till  it  he  unripped. 

993.  If  you  rise  from  the  spinning-wheel  without  twisting  off*  the  strap, 
the  earth-mannikin  comes  and  spins  at  it :  yon  don*t  see  him,  but  you  hear 
the  spindle  hum. 

994.  A  beggar  that  would  pay  his  debt  in  full  ought  to  say  as  many 
paternosters  as  it  would  take  blades  of  grass  to  cover  the  bread  given  him. 
As  he  cannot,  he  says '  Gk>d  yield  ye  I ' 

995.  Never  slam  the  door :  a  spirit  sits  between,  and  it  hurts  him  (8921 

996.  The  first  child  christened  at  a  newly  consecrated  font  receives  the 
gift  of  seeing  spirits  and  things  to  come,  until  some  one  out  of  curiosity 
step  on  his  lejtt  foot  and  look  over  his  right  shotMer;  then  the  gift  psMei 
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over  to  him.    Bat  that  can  be  prevented  by  the  sponsors  dropping  a  straw, 
a  pin  or  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  basin. 

997.  He  that  is  always  praying,  and  prides  himself  on  it,  prays  himself 
through  heaveut  and  has  to  mind  geese  the  other  side. 

998.  If  yon  drop  hread-and-hutUr,  and  it  falls  on  the  battered  side,  yoa 
have  committed  a  sin  that  day. 

999.  When  girls  are  weeding,  they  look  for  the  little  herb  '  Uif  in  de 
meute '  (love  meet  me),  and  hide  it  about  them :  the  first  bachelor  that  then 
comes  towards  them  is  their  sweetheart. 

1000.  Whoever  builds  a  house  roust  use  hotighi,  stolen  and  given  timber 
to  it,  or  he  has  no  luck :  a  belief  so  general  in  Lippe,  that  even  a  large 
farmer  who  has  wood  of  his  own,  will  steal  a  beam,  then  go  and  accuse 
himself,  and  pay  for  it. 

1001.  When  the  holy  wea/^er  (lightning)  strikes,  it  can  only  be  quenclhed 
tcith  milk,  not  with  water  (conf.  1122). 

1002.  In  weeding  flax,  the  girls  pull  up  the  weed  Red  Henry  (mercury  P) : 
whichever  way  the  root  grew,  from  there  will  come  the  sweetheart;  if  it 
grew  straight  down,  the  girl  will  die  soon  (conf.  Dan.  Sup.  126). 

1003.  Whoever  is  the  first  to  see  the  stork  come  in,  and  to  bid  it  welcome, 
not  a  tooth  of  his  will  ache  that  year. 

1004.  If  you  go  to  bed  without  clearing  the  table,  the  youngest  in  the 
house  will  get  no  sleep. 

1005.  If  a  maid  have  not  spun  her  distaff  clear  by  Sunday,  those  threads 
will  never  bleach  white. 

1006.  She  that  sets  the  gridiron  on  the  fire,  and  puts  nothing  on  it,  will 
get  an  apron  in  her  face  (be  wrinkled). 

1007.  If  you  stand  a  new  broom  upside  down  behind  the  street-door, 
witches  can  neither  get  in  nor  out. 

1008.  If  a  woman  purse  her  babe  sitting  on  the  houndary-stone  at  the 
cross-way,  it  will  never  have  toothache.  * 

1009.  Children  horn  after  the  father's  decUh  have  the  power  of  blowing 
away  skin  that  grows  over  the  eyes  for  three  Fridays  running. 

1010.  Why  give  ye  not  the  hones  of  the  Easter  lamb,  that  is  blessed,  unto 
dogs  P  They  will  go  mad,  say  ye.  Ye  may  give  them,  it  harmeth  not 
(Keisersb.  Ameisz.  52). 

1011.  Wouidst  Zame  a  horse  P  Take  of  a  tree  stricken  by  hail,  and  make 
thereof  a  nail,  or  of  a  new  gallows,  or  of  a  knife  that  hath  been  a  priest's 
cell- woman's  (conf.  priest's  wife.  Spell  xxxiv),  or  the  stump  of  a  knife 
wherewith  one  hath  been  stuck  dead ;  and  push  it  into  his  hoofprint.  (Cod. 
Pal.  212,  53»».) 

1012.  To  know  how  many  '  good  holden '  are  conjured  into  a  man,  he 
shall  draw  water  in  silence,  and  drop  burning  coals  out  of  the  oven  into 
it :  as  many  coals  as  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  many  good  holden  has  he  in 
him. 

1013.^  If  a  tempest  lasts  three  days  without  stopping,  some  one  is  hang- 
ing himself. 

^No8.  1018—1104  from  the  New  Bnnzlau  Monthly  for  1791-2. 
VOL.  IV.  N  » 
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1014.  Who  bathes  in  cold  water  on  Easterdaj,  keeps  well  the  whole 
year. 

1015.  If  yoa  go  out  on  important  business,  and  an  old  woman  meet  you, 
it  is  unlucky ;  if  a  young  girl,  lucky. 

1016.  When  the  night-owl  cries  by  day,  a  fire  breaks  out. 

1017.  If  yon  look  at  a  bahe  in  swaddling-bands,  cross  it  and  say  'God 
guard  thee ! ' 

1018.  Whoever  sees  the  corn  in  blossom  first,  and  eats  nine  of  the  We«- 
soins,  will  keep  free  from  fever  (oonf.  718). 

1019.  If  a  howling  dog  holds  his  head  up,  it  means  a  fire ;  if  down,  a 
death. 

1020.  Whoever  on  St.  John's  Eve  puts  as  many  John's  worts  as  there 
are  people  in  the  house,  into  a  rafter  of  his  room,  naming  the  plants  after 
the  people,  can  tell  in  what  order  they  will  die :  he  whose  plant  withers 
firat  will  die  first  (conf.  Dan.  Sup.  126). 

1021.  It  is  not  good  to  point  with  your  finger  at  where  a  thunderstorm 
stands, 

1022.  Blood  let  out  of  a  vein  should  always  be  thrown  into  running 
water. 

1023.  Let  no  milk  or  butter  be  sold  out  of  the  house  after  sunset. 

1024'.  Moles  are  removed  from  the  face  by  letting  a  dead  person's  hand 
rest  on  them  till  it  grow  warm. 

1025.  The  rainwater  left  on  tombstones  will  send  freckles  away. 

1026.  If  you  see  blue  fire  bum  at  night,  throw  a  knife  into  it,  and  if  you 
go  there  before  sunrise,  you  will  find  money. 

1027.  Hairs  that  comb  out  should  be  burnt :  if  a  bird  carries  them  to  its 
nest,  it  gives  you  headaches,  or  if  it  be  a  staar  (starling),  staar-blindnees 
(cataract). 

1028.  When  the  sehalaster  (magpie  P)  cries  round  the  house,  guests  are 
near. 

1029.  If  you  have  the  hiccough,  drink  out  of  your  jug  (mug)  over  the 
handle, 

1030.  When  it  rains  in  sunshine,  the  sky  drops  poison. 

1031.  Let  a  sold  calf  be  led  out  of  doors  by  tJie  tail,  and  the  cow  will  not 
fret ;  let  a  bought  cow  be  led  into  stable  by  the  tail,  and  she'll  soon  feel  at 
home. 

1032.  When  the  ^or  splinters,  suitors  are  coming. 

1033.  When  a  hanged  man  is  cut  down,  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  or 
he'll  come  back. 

1034.  If  the  moon  shine  on  an  unbaptized  child,  it  will  be  moonstruck. 

1035.  If  the  dead  man*s  bier  falls,  some  one  will  die  in  3  days ;  it  will 
be  one  that  did  not  hear  it. 

1036.  If  your  right  hand  itch,  you'll  take  money;  if  your  left,  ycull 
spend  much. 

1037.  When  a  sudden  shiver  comes  over  you,  death  is  running  over  your 
grave. 

1038.  If  the  altar-candle  goes  out  of  itself,  the  minister  dies  within  a 
year. 
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1039.  If  you  ran  in  one  boot  or  shoe,  you  lose  your  balance,  unless  you 
run  back  the  same  way. 

1040.  A  horse  goes  lame,  if  you  drive  a  nail  into  hiB  freeh  footprint  (conf. 
1011). 

1041.  On  Christmas-eve  thrash  the  garden  with  a  flail,  with  only  your 
shirt  on,  and  the  grass  will  grow  well  next  year. 

1042.  As  long  as  icicles  hang  from  the  roof  in  unnter,  so  long  will  there 
be  flax  on  the  distaff  the  next  year. 

1043.  If  a  straw  lies  in  the  room,  there  is  snow  coming. 

1044.  Oood  Friday's  rain  must  be  scratched  out  of  the  ground  with 
needles,  for  it  brings  a  great  drought. 

1045.  If  the  godfather's  letter  be  opened  over  tlie  chtld^s  mouth,  it  learns 
to  speak  sooner. 

1046.  Flies  in  gdllnuts  betoken  war,  maggots  bad  crops,  spiders  pestilence 
(conf.  968). 

1047.  Rods  stuck  into  the  flax-bed  keep  the  cattle  unbe witched. 

1048.  Three  knocks  at  night  when  there's  nobody  there,  some  one  at  the 
house  will  die  in  3  days. 

1049.  If  a  woman  dies  in  childbed,  wash  out  her  platsche  (porringer) 
directly,  or  she  will  come  back. 

lOoO.  If  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  wedding  day  put  a  three-headed 
bohemian  (a  coin)  under  the  sole  of  their  right  foot,  it  will  be  a  happy 
marriage, 

1051.  Snow  on  the  wedding  day  foretells  a  happy  marriage,  rain  a 
wretched. 

1052.  If  you  stir  food  or  drink  with  a  knife,  you'll  have  the  cutting 
gripes ;  if  with  tkfork,  the  stitch. 

1053.  When  one  is  dying  hard,  lay  him  on  the  change  (where  the  ends  of 
the  boards  meet),  and  he'll  die  easy. 

1054  Give  your  pigeons  drink  out  of  a  human  skuU,  and  other  people's 
pigeons  will  come  to  your  cot. 

1055.  When  hens  crow,  a  fire  breaks  out. 

1056.  A  house  whei*e  cock,  dog  and  cat  are  bla^k,  will  not  catch  fire. 

1057.  One  where  the  chain-dog  is  burnt  to  death,  will  soon  be  on  fire  again. 

1058.  If  the  butter  won't  come,  whip  the  tub  with  a  willow  rod,  but  not 
one  cut  with  a  knife. 

1059.  To  win  a  maiden's  love,  get  a  hair  and  a  pin  off  her  unperceived, 
twist  the  hair  round  the  pin,  and  throw  them  backwards  into  a  river. 

1060.  If  by  mistake  the  pall  be  laid  over  the  coffin  wrong  side  out,  another 
in  the  house  will  die. 

1061.  When  you  buy  a  dog,  a  cat  or  a  hen,  twirl  them  3  times  round  your 
right  leg,  and  they'll  soon  settle  down  with  you. 

1062.  Under  a  sick  man's  bed  put  a  potf ul  of  nettles :  if  they  keep  green, 
he'll  recover;  if  they  uyither,  he  will  die. 

1063.  A  worn  shirt  shall  not  be  given  to  be  a  shroud,  else  he  that  wore  it 
will  waste  away  till  the  shirt  be  rotten. 

1064.  If  a  women  in  childbed  look  at  a  corpse,  her  child  will  have  no 
colour. 
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1065.  A  hanged  man's  fifiger  hang  in  the  cask  makes  the  heer  sell  fast 

1066.  If  it  rain  on  the  bridal  wreath,  the  wedded  pair  will  be  rich  and 
frnitfal. 

1067.  In  measuring  grain,  sweep  the  top  towards  you,  and  yon  sweep 
blessing  into  the  honse ;  if  yon  ttoeep  it  from  you,  yon  send  it  into  the 
devirs  hand. 

1068.  If  a  child's  navel  sticks  out,  take  a  beggars  staff  from  him  siZeni/y» 
and  press  the  navel  with  it  cross-wise. 

1069.  To  make  a  broodhen  hatch  eocles  or  hens,  take  the  straw  for  her 
nest  from  the  man*s  or  the  woman* s  side  of  the  bed. 

1070.  He  that  has  white  specks  on  his  thumb-nails,  he  whose  toeih  stand 
close  together,  will  stay  in  his  own  country. 

1071.  If  wife  or  maid  lose  a  garter  in  the  street,  her  husband  or  lover  is 
untrae. 

1072.  To  find  out  who  has  poisoned  yoar  beast,  cut  the  creature's  heart 
out,  and  hang  it  pierced  with  30  pins,  in  the  chimney;  the  doer  will  then 
be  tormented  till  he  come  and  accuse  himself. 

1073.  Wheat,  sown  in  MichaeVs  week,  turns  to  cockle;  barley,  in  the 
first  week  of  April,  to  hedge- mustard. 

1074.  If  you  have  fever-frost  (ague),  go  in  silence,  without  crossing 
water,  to  a  hollow  willow  tree,  breaihe  your  breath  into  it  three  times,  stop 
the  lu)l6  up  quick,  and  hie  home  without  looking  round  or  speaking  a  word : 
the  ague  will  keep  away. 

1075.  Young  mayfiowers  picked  before  sunrise,  and  rubbed  together 
under  your  face,  keep  summer-freckles  away. 

1076.  A  woman  with  child  shall  not  sit  down  on  any  box  that  can  snap 
to  under  her,  else  her  child  will  not  come  into  the  world  until  yon  have  s^^i 
her  down  on  it  again  and  unlocked  it  three  times. 

1077.  If  you  see  dewless  patches  in  the  grass  before  sunrise,  yon  can  find 
money  there. 

1078.  Let  linseed  for  sowing  be  poured  into  the  bag  from  a  good  height* 
and  the  flax  will  grow  tall. 

1079.  If  you  have  fever,  walk  over  nine  field-boundaries  in  one  day,  and 
you'll  be  rid  of  it. 

1080.  Or :  hunt  a  black  cat  till  it  lies  dead.  It  is  good  for  epilepsy  to 
drink  the  bhod  of  a  beheaded  man,  and  then  run  a^fast  and  far  aa  you  can 
hold  out. 

1081.  On  Christmas-eve  make  a  little  heap  of  salt  on  the  table :  if  it  melt 
over  night,  you'll  die  the  next  year;  if  it  remain  undiminished  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  will  live. 

1082.  Whoever  on  St  Walpurg's  eve  puts  all  his  clothes  on  wrongsid^t 
cut,  and  creeps  backwards  to  a  cross^way,  will  get  into  witches'  company. 

1083.  If  the  reel  hung  awry,  and  the  thread  dangled  dotonwards,  when  a 
child  came  into  the  world,  it  will  hang  itself.  If  a  knife  was  lying  «i^« 
upwards,  it  will  die  by  the  sword. 

1084.  The  smallest  box  in  the  house  is  usually  placed  before  the  child- 
birth bed :  if  any  one  sit  down  on  it,  and  it  snap  to  of  itself,  the  woman 
will  never  be  brought  to  bed  again. 
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1085.  As  many  times  as  tho  cock  crows  during  service  the  night  before 
Christmas,  so  many  böhmen  will  the  quarter  of  wheat  fetoh  the  coming 
year. 

1086.  Whosoever  shall  spy  the  first  ploughman  ply,  and  the  first  swallow 
fly,  on  a  year  of  good  luck  may  rely. 

1087.  If  a  spinster  in  spring  time,  when  birds  come  back,  see  two  wag- 
tails  togetlier,  she'll  be  married  that  year. 

1088.  If  a  bridal  pair  on  their  way  to  the  wedding  meet  a  cartload  of 
dung,  it  betokens  an  unhappy  marriage. 

1089.  Before  sowing  barley,  let  the  seed  run  through  a  Tnan's  shirt,  and 
the  sparrows  will  spare  it. 

1090.  If  yon  eat  peeled  barley,  apoplexy  cannot  strike  you  while  there  is 
a  grain  of  it  left  in  your  stomach. 

1091.  If  you  strike  a  light  on  the  comer  of  the  table  or  fireplace,  the 
'  brand '  (blight)  will  fall  on  your  millet. 

1092.  When  the  women  are  going  to  wash,  every  one  in  the  house  must 
get  up  in  a  good  temper,  and  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

1093.  Spinsters  on  St  John's-eve  twine  a  wreath  of  nine  sorts  of  flowers, 
and  try  to  throw  it  backwards  and  in  silence  on  to  a  tree.  As  often  as  it 
falls,  so  many  years  will  they  remain  unmarried  (conf.  848). 

1094.  If  a  chip  in  the  fire  in  wintertime  has  a  large  catstail,  it  is  a  sign 
of  snow;  and  if  the  catstail  splits  down  the  middle,  of  guests. 

1095.  It  is  not  good  to  waUc  over  sweepings  (see  Swed.  1). 

1096.  Children  beaten  with  rods  off  a  broom  that  ha^  been  used,  waste 
away. 

1097.  If  you  want  your  cows  to  give  much  milk,  buy  a  summer  from  the 
eummer-children,  and  stick  it  over  the  stable- door. 

1098.  The  first  time  the  cows  are  driven  to  pasture,  you  tie  red  rags 
round  their  tails,  so  that  they  cannot  be  bewitched. 

1099.  If  you  want  the  witch  to  have  no  hold  over  your  cattle,  shut  a 
bear  up  in  their  stable  for  a  night :  he  scratches  out  the  hidden  stuff  that 
holds  the  magic,  and  when  that  is  gone,  they  are  no  longer  open  to  attack* 

1100.  Flax  bought  on  St  Lawrence  day  will  get  *  burnt*  (blasted). 

1101.  If  you  had  something  to  say,  and  forget  what,  step  out  over  the 
threshold  and  in  again ;  it  will  come  into  your  head  again. 

1102.  Let  a  beemaster  at  honey  harvest  give  away  to  many,  and  the  bees 
will  be  generous  to  him. 

1103.  On  Christmas-eve  put  a  stone  on  every  tree,  and  they*ll  bear  the 
more. 

1104.  When  a  girl  is  born,  lay  over  her  breast  a  net  made  of  an  old 
(female)  cap,  and  the  alp  (night-elf)  will  not  suck  her  dry, 

1105.  On  AUhallows-eve  young  folks  in  Northumberland  throw  a  couple 
of  nuts  in  the  fire.  If  they  lie  still  and  bum  together,  it  augurs  a  happy 
marriage;  if  they  fly  apart,  an  unhappy  (Brocket t  p.  152). 

1106.  When  the  bride  is  undressing,  she  hands  one  of  her  stockings  to 
a  bridesmaid,  to  throw  among  the  assembled  wedding-gnests.  The  person 
on  whom  the  stocking  faUs  will  be  married  next  (ibid.  218). 

1107.  Bride  and  bridegroom,  at  the  end  of  the  wedding,  sit  down  on  the 
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bridal  bed  in  all  their  clothes  except  shoes  and  stockings.  Each  brides- 
maid in  turn  takes  the  bridegroom's  stocking,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
with  her  back  to  it,  and  throws  the  Hocking  loith  her  left  hand  over  her 
right  shoulder,  aiming  at  the  bridegroom's  face.  Those  who  hit  will  get 
married  soon.  The  joung  men  do  the  same  with  the  bride's  stocking 
(ibid.). 

1108.  On  St  Mark's-eve  some  yoang  people  watch  all  night  in  the  church- 
porch,  and  see  the  spirits  of  aü  thai  are  to  die  thai  year  go  past,  dressed  as 
usual.  People  that  have  so  watched  are  a  terror  to  the  parish :  by  nods 
and  winks  tJiey  can  hint  men's  approaching  deaths  (ibid.  229).  In  £.  Fries- 
land  they  say  such  people  '  can  see  quad '  (bad). 

1109.  On  Christmas-eve  the  yule-clog  is  laid  on,  and  if  possible  kept 
burning  2  or  3  days.  A  piece  of  it  is  usually  kept  to  light  the  next  year's 
log  with,  and  to  guard  the  household  from  harm  (ibid.  243).  If  it  will  not 
light,  or  does  not  burn  out,  it  bodes  mischief. 

1110.  In  spring,  when  the  farmer  goes  a6eld,  and  turns  up  the  first 
furrows  with  unbolted  plough,  he  sprinkles  this  earth  in  the  four  comers 
of  the  living-room,  and  all  the  fleas  retire  (Kriinitz  1,  42). 

1111.^  Dogs  and  black  sheep  have  also  the  gifli  of '  seeing  quad,*  and  yon 
may  learn  it  of  them.  When  the  howling  dog  has  a  vision,  look  through 
between  his  ears,  and  lift  his  left  leg  ;  or  take  him  on  your  shoulder,  and  so 
look  between  his  ears.  If  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  art,  you  can  transfer  it 
to  the  dog  by  treading  on  his  rigJUfoot  and  letting  him  look  over  yaw  right 
shoulder. 

1112.  Whichever  way  the  howling  dog  points  his  muzzle,  from  the  same 
quarter  will  the  coming  corpse  be  brought. 

1113.  Sometimes  the  steeple-bells  give  out  a  dull  dead  clang :  then  some 
one  in  the  parish  will  die  soon  (conf.  284).  When  the  death-bell  tolls» 
whichever  side  of  it  the  tongue  touches  last,  from  that  side  of  the  village 
will  the  next  corpse  come. 

1114.  If  a  cabbage- plant  blossoms  the  first  year,  or  gets  white  places  on 
its  leaves,  a  misfortune  will 'happen  in  the  owner's  house. 

1115.  A  house  beside  which  a  star  has  faUen  will  be  the  first  to  have  a 
death. 

1116.  It  betokens  war  when  the  cherry-tree  ihssoms  twiee  in  a  year. 

1117.  When  the  sun  shines  on  the  altar  at  Oandlemas,  expect  a  good  flax- 
year. 

1 118.  A  witch  can  hurt  cattle  by  skimming  the  dew  off  the  grass  in  their 
pasture. 

1119.  Eggshells  should  be  smashed  up  small;  else  the  witch  may  harm 
the  men  that  ate  out  of  them,  and  the  hens  that  laid  them. 

1120.  If  you  find  something  eatable,  throw  the  first  mouthful  away,  or 
witches  may  hurt  you. 

1121.  When  7  girls  running  are  bom  of  one  marriage,  one  is  a  were* 
wolf. 

1122.  When  lightning  strikes,  the  fire  can  only  be  quenched  wOh  milk 
(conf.  1001). 

» 1111—1123  E.  Friesl.  superst.  (Westfäl.  Anz.  for  1810,  nos.  68—72). 
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1123.  If  yon  point  your  finger  cU  the  moon,  you'll  get  a  wooden  finger. 

1124.  Wisps  of  straw,  taken  out  of  a  bed  on  which  a  dead  man  has  lain, 
and  stuck  up  in  the  cornfield,  keep  the  birds  away. 

1125.  Birds  are  kept  out  of  the  com,  if  in  harrowing  you  go  to  the  left, 
and  say  a  certain  spell,  but  you  must  have  learnt  it  from  one  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

1126.^  If  a  child  look  into  a  mirror,  and  cannot  yet  speak,  it  is  not 
good. 

1127.  Two  babes  that  cannot  talk  shall  not  be  let  kiss  one  another, 

1128.  Crickets  or  ofen-eimichen  bring  ill-fortune. 

1129.  Ye  shall  not  spin  nor  wash  while  a  dead  person  is  yet  above 
ground. 

1130.  Three  drops  of  blood  taMing  from  one's  nose  signifieth  something 
strange. 

1131.  On  the  sea  one  shall  not  say  thurm  or  kirche,  but  stifle  spitze  and 
the  like. 

1132.  One  shall  not  speak  the  while  aywther  dnnks. 

1133.  It  is  not  good  that  two  drink  together. 

1134.  Wood,  when  it  lies  on  the  fire,  and  by  reason  of  wetness  letteth 
out  air  and  fumeth,  it  signifieth  chiding. 

1135.  When  a  mess,  though  it  be  off  the  fire,  still  simmers  in  the  pot,  'tis 
good  warrant  there  be  no  witches  in  the  house. 

1136.  Pocks  can  be  sold,  and  he  that  buys  gets  not  so  many  as  other- 
wise. 

1137.  When  one  hath  to  do  out  of  doors,  and  tumeth  about  in  the  door, 
and  goes  not  straightway,  it  is  not  good. 

1138.  Itching  of  the  nose  signifies  a  sudden  fit. 

1139.  If  a  nail  being  driven  into  the  coffin  bends,  and  will  not  in, 
another  shall  follow  soon. 

1140.  Go  not  into  service  on  a  Monday,  nor  moye  into  a  house,  nor  begin 
anght,  for  it  shall  not  live  to  be  a  week  old. 

1141.  To  stretch  over  the  cradle  is  not  good,  thereof  comes  tension  of  the 
heart, 

1142.  When  ye  move  into  a  house,  if  ye  bring  salt  and  bread  first  there- 
into, ye  shall  lack  therein  nothing  needful. 

I  1126^1142  from  *  Des  uhralten  jungen  leiermatz  lastigem  correBpondenz-gelst,' 
1668,  pp.  170—176. 
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K.    SCANDINAVIAN. 


a,  Sweden.* 

Febsonal  Fronouks: 

Ee.                   She. 

It. 

They. 

N.        han            hon  (Dan.  hnn) 

det 

de  (Obsol.  the) 

G.        bans          hennea 

dess 

deras  (Dan.  deres). 

D.A.    honom       henne 

det 

dem  (Obsol.  them). 

(Dan.  ham) 

Foss.  Fbon.  :  M.F.  sin,  N.  sit,  Fl.  tina,  his,  her,  its,  their  (own),  Lat 

8UUS. 

Indep.  Art.  :  M.F.  en,  N.  et. 

Indep.  Feon.  :  ndgon,  nagot  (Dan.  nogen,  noget),  some,  any.  Ingen,  intit, 
none. 

Def.  Art.  :  nsaallj  a  Suffix :  M.F.  -en,  -n,  N.  -et,  4,  Fl.  -ne,  -no.  Tbng 
in  No.  9,  ako'H,  the  shoe;  fot-en,  the  foot;  golfv-et,  the  floor;  in  No.  12, 
$kar-na,  the  shoes. 

Passive  formed  by  adding  -«  to  the  Active :  No.  19,  lögarB^  is  or  are 
bathed ;  lägge-e,  is  or  are  laid. 

An  initial  j  or  v  (Engl,  y,  w)  is  often  omitted  before  an  o  or  u  sound:  at 
year,  ung  yoang;  ord  word,  urt  wort. 

SwED.  often  changes  Id,  nd  to  II,  nn :  skulle  should,  andre,  annars,  etc 
other.    The  reverse  in  Dan.  :  /aide  fall,  mand  man. 

1.  Ej  mä  man  mota  sopor  i  dörren,  om  man  vil  bli  gift  det  &ret  (one 
must  not  meet  sweepings  in  the  doorway,  if  one  would  get  married 
that  year). 

2.  Om  en  flicka  och  gösse  äta  af  en  och  samma  hetn,  bli  de  kära  i 
hvar-andra  (if  a  girl  and  boy  eat  off  one  morsel,  they  get  fond  of  each 
other). 

8.  Midsommars-nat  skal  man  lagga  9  slags  hlomster  under  hufvudei,  el 
drömer  man  om  sin  fäste-man  eller  fäste-mö,  och  fär  se  den  samma  (dreams 
of  his  or  her  betrothed,  and  gets  to  see  them). 

4.  Ej  mä  ung-karl  (young  fellow)  gifva  en  flicka  knif  eller  hnap-nalar 
(pins),  ty  de  sticka  sonder  kärleken  (for  they  put  love  asunder). 

5.  En  flicka  mä  ej  se  sig  i  spegelen  sedan  ned-mörkt  är,  eller  vid  Ijns  (not 
look  in  her  glass  after  dark  or  by  candle),  at  ej  förlora  manfolks  tycket  (not 
to  lose  men's  good  opinion). 

6.  Brüden  skal  laga  (the  bride  must  contrive),  at  lion  f&rstfar  se  hrud^ 
gummen,  b&  far  hon  husbonda-kastet  (mastery). 

7.  Hon  skal  under  vigslen  (at  the  wedding),  for  samma  orsak  (reason) 
aäita  sin  fat  framfor  hans  (in  front  of  his). 

>  Nos.  1 — 71  from  Erik  Femoto*s  Beskrifning  ofver  Wänneland  (Oötheborg  1773, 
pp.  264—260) ;  72—109  from  Hülphers's  Beskrifn.  ofver  Norrland,  4  (Westeria 
1780,  pp.  308—310) ;  110—125  from  Johan  Odman's  Bahusläns  beskrifn.  (Stockh. 
1746,  pp.  75—80). 
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8.  Äfven  for  samma  skäl  (reason)  skal  hon  laga,  at  hon  satter  Big  först 
ned  i  hrud-stolen  (sit  down  first  in  the  bridal  chair). 

9.  For  samma  orsak  skal  hon,  liksom  af  Täda  (accident),  aläppa  ekon  af 
foten,  eller  näs-duken  (drop  her  shoe  or  kerchief),  eller  n&got  annat  pa  golf' 
vet  (floor),  som  brudgammen  af  hoflighet  bugar  sig  (politely  stoops)  at 
bjelpa  til  rätta.  Hans  öde  blir,  at  kroka  rygg  under  hela  ägtenskapet 
(bend  the  back  all  his  married  life). 

10.  Bmden  skal  st&  hrudgwnmen  nära,  at  ingen  framdeles  mä  tränga  sig 
dem  imellan  (no  one  in  fatnre  squeeze  in  between  them). 

11.  De  hälla  (they  hold)  i  kyrkan  et  hatid  eller  kläde  imellan  sig,  at  de 
m&ga  bli  ensame  tilhopa  (dwell  in  unity  together). 

12.  Bägge  bora  hafya  pengar  i  skoma  (both  shoold  have  coins  in  their 
shoes),  at  mynt  m&  aldrig  tryta  (never  ran  short).  • 

13.  Den  som  (the  one  who)  under  vigslen  lutar  (turns) /rd»  den  andra, 
dor  (dies)  först ;  äf ven-8&  den  som  ser  bast  ut  (looks  best). 

14.  Brüden  skal  taga  med  sd  manga  fingrar  pa  hara  kroppen  (touch  her 
bare  body  with  as  many  fingers),  under  det  hon  sitter  i  brud« stolen,  som 
hon  vil  hafya  manga  barn  (as  she  wishes  to  have  children). 

15.  At  hon  mä  f&  lätt  barn-säng  (easy  child-bed),  skal  hon,  vid  hem- 
komsten  fr&n  kyrkan,  til  vänster  spänna  ifiän  huk-hjolen  om  hon  ridet, 
men  fimmelstdngen  om  hon  &ket  (undo  leftwards  the  saddle-girth  or  the 
traces). 

16.  At  brnden  mä  bli  god  mjölk-ko,  möter  hänne»  moder  hanne  pä  garden, 
da  hon  kommer  ur  kyrkan,  med  et  mjölke-glae,  at  ut-dricka. 

17.  Til  mat  (for  food)  pä  första  barn-bängen,  skal  hon  förse  sig  (provide 
herself)  med  en  kdka  och  en  ost  (cheese),  som  hon  har  hos  sig  ligande 
(lying  by  her)  i  brud-sängen. 

18.  Nar  bam  äro  nyss-födde,  lägges  (when  babes  are  newly  bom,  there 
is  laid)  en  bok  under  der  as  hufvud,  at  de  mä  bli  nimme  at  läsa  (quick  at 
reading). 

19.  När  de  fÖrsta  gangen  lögas  (when  they  are  bathed  the  first  time) 
lägges  penningar  i  vatnet,  at  de  mä  bli  rika.  En  pung  (purse),  med  pengar 
Uli,  sys  ok  kring  hcdsen  (is  sewed  also  round  the  neck). 

20.  Nägot  üifadrens  kläder  bredes  pä  flickO'barn  (is  spread  over  girl- 
babies),  och  modrens  kjoriel  pä  gösse,  at  fä  tycke  hos  andra  köuet  (to  find 
favour  with  the  other  sex). 

21.  Modren  hör  möta  bamet  i  dörren,  när  det  fores  bort  (when  it  is 
carried  off)  til  Christendom;  men  när  det  fores  hem,  sedan  (after)  det 
är  dopt,  skal  man  möta  det  i  dörren  med  en  hröd-kaka,  at  det  aldrig  mä 
fattas  bröd  (that  it  may  never  want  bread). 

22.  Sä  länge  bam  ej  fädt  namn,  mä  ej  elden  sldckas,  (the  fire  go  out). 

23.  Ej  mä  man  gä  mellan  eld  och  spen*bam  (between  fire  and  sucking 
babe). 

24.  Ej  mä  man  sent  bära  in  vatten,  dar  (bring  water  in  late  where)  s pen- 
barn  är,  utan  at  kasta  eld  dertUi  (without  patting  fire  therein). 

25.  Ej  mä  nägon  som  (Let  no  one  that)  kommer  in  i  huset,  taga  et 
barn  i  sina  händer,  atan  at  förut  taga  i  elden  (without  first  touching  the 
fire). 
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26.  När  bam  fä  snart  t&nder,  T&nta  de  snart  nya  syshon  efter.  (IE 
children  teethe  qnickly,  they  expect  new  brothers  and  gisters  soon). 

27.  Om  bam  trifvas  gerna  i  varnU  vaUen,  bli  de  horaktiga^ 

28.  Ej  m&  man  vagga  torn  vagga  (rock  an  empty  cradle),  iy  bamet  blir 
gr&tt  och  olätigt. 

29.  När  etf&rai-födi  ham,  som  ftr  födt  med  tänder  (bom  with  teeth)»  biter 
öf^er  onda  betet  (r.he  evil  bite),  b&  blir  det  läkt  (it  will  be  healed).     See  37. 

30.  Bam  m&  ej  p&  en-gang  lasa  och  ata  (at  once  read  and  eat),  tj  det 
far  trögt  minne  (sluggish  memory). 

31.  Bamet  skal  först  taga  i  (toach)  hv/nd,  men  ej  i  katt, 

32.  Om  barn  leka  med  eld,  (play  with  fire)  f&  de  svärt  at  häUa  sit  vattec. 

33.  Barn  som  är  afladt  fore  vigslen  (begotten  before  marriage)  skal 
modren  sjelf  hdlla  vid  dopet  (hold  at  the  font),  eljest  blir  det  icke  ägta  (else 
not  legitimate) ;  men  är  det  födt  förut  (if  bom  before),  skal  hon  häÜa  dei 
pa  a/rmen  när  hon  st&r  brud  (is  married). 

34.  Om  den  sjuke  \ix  främmande  mat  (stranger's  food),  blir  ban  friak. 

35.  For  läke-medel  (medicine)  bör  man  ej  toxica  (not  thank),  ty  det  bar 
ingen  verkan  (for  then  it  has  no  effect). 

36.  Ej  mä  man  g&  Öfver  grafvar  med  öpet  s&r  (open  sore),  ty  det  lakes 
sent  eller  aldrig  (heals  late  or  never). 

37.  Onda  hetet  botas  (is  cured)  af  förstfödt  barn  med  tänder  (see  29). 

38.  Ej  mä  man  fore  morgonen  omtala  (talk  of),  om  man  sedi  spoke  (seen 
a  spectre),  at  ej  bli  kramad  och  spotta  blod. 

39.  Sedan  nedmörkt  är  (after  dark),  m&  man  ej  gä  til  vatten,  et  ej  f  &  onda 
hetet. 

40.  For  samma  orsak  (reason),  eller  ock  at  ej  bli  kramad,  skal  man  spotta 
3  ganger  (spit  3  times),  da  man  gär  qfver  vatten  sedan  nedmörkt  är. 

41.  For  den  sjaka  bör  man  lata  bedja  (have  the  sick  prayed  for)  t  3 
kyrkor,  dock  bör  gerna  där-ibland  vara  (but  among  them  shonld  be)  en 
offer-kyrka  sä- som  Gunnarskog,  Yisnum,  B4ida,  om  man  bor  dem  sä  nar 
(lives  near  enough).  Det  mäste  da  hastigt  slä  ut»  antingen  til  heisa  eller 
döden  (speedily  issne  either  in  healing  or  death). 

42.  Stora  fiskars  tänder  böra  uphrännas,  at  bli  lyklig  i  fiske.  (Big  fish«- 
teeth  shonld  be  bamt,  to  be  lucky  in  fishing). 

43.  Man  bör  ingen  tilsäga  (teil  no  one),  da  man  gär  ästad  at  fiska;  och 
ej  omtala,  antingen  (nor  talk  aboat  whether)  man  fär  mycket  eller  litet 
(see  109). 

44.  Ej  heller  bör  nägon  /rammende  (nor  must  any  stranger)  fä  se  hur 
micket  fisk  man  fätt. 

45.  Kär  man  ror  ut  frän  landet  at  fiska,  mä  man  ^  vända  hdie» 
aneöls. 

46.  Knapnälar  (pins)  fundna  i  kyrkan  och  dar  gjorda  til  mete-hrokar  (and 
there  made  into  bait-hooks)  nappa  bast,  eller  äro  gäfvast. 

47.  Gär  qvinfolk  (if  a  female  walks)  ojver  mete-spo,  nappar  ej  fisken. 

48.  Stulen  fieke-redskap  (stolen  fishing-tackle)  är  lyklig,  men  den 
bestnlne  mister  lyckan  (the  person  robbed  loses  the  lack). 

49.  Ej  mä  man  köra  lik  (drive  a  corpse)  til  kyrka,  ty  hasten  blir  skamd 
(the  horse  gets  shy). 
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50.  Ej  tn&  man  lysa  under  hordet  (shew  a  light  under  the  table),  at  ej 
gästerne  skola  bli  o-ense  (get  dis-nnited,  qaarrel). 

51.  Ej  mä  man  vända  am  (turn  back),  da  man  gär  i  nägot  ärende  (any 
errand),  at  det  icke  mä  aflöpa  ilia  (turn  out  ill). 

52.  For  knapnälar  mä  man  eJ  tacha,  ty  de  tappas  bort  (get  lost). 

53.  Qoinfolha  mote  wr  ondt,  om  det  ej  är  en  lönhora, 

54.  Kommer  en  främmande  in,  der  Ijiie  stöpee  (v^here  candles  are  being 
dipped),  skal  ban  toga  i  elden,  eljest  losnar  talgen  af  Ijusen. 

55.  Ej  mä  man  spinna  om  Torsdags  qvall  (evening),  eller  i  Dymmel- 
veckan  (Carnival);  ty  det  spinner  efter  om  natten  (spins  on  all  night). 

56.  Kommer  främmande  in,  der  korf  kokaa,  spricker  ban  sonder. 

57.  Om  nägon  som  bar  onda  ogon  (evil  eye)  ser  da  man  slagtar,  bar 
kreaturet  ondt  for  at  do  (the  beast  dies  hard). 

58.  Slär  man  (if  you  beat)  kreatur  med  vriden  vidja  (turned  wood),  far 
det  tarm-topp  (bowel-twisting). 

59.  Yander  man  toflor  eller  skor  m^d  tan  in  at  sängen  (slippers  or  shoes 
with  the  toes  towards  the  bed),  sä  kommer  maran  (the  mare)  om  natten. 

60.  Pdsk-aflon  skal  man  göra  kors  (Easter-eve,  make  a  cross)  öfver  fäbus- 
dörren  (cowhouse-door)  for  troU-käringar. 

61.  När  man  liggerförsta  gangen  i  et  hua,  skal  man  räkna  bjelkama 
(coant  the  rafters),  sä  blir  sand  (comes  trae)  hvad  man  drÖmer. 

62.  Om  man  glönier  nägot  (forget  something)  da  man  reser  bort  (sets 
out),  är  godt  hopp  för  de  heroa  yarande  (home- stayers),  at  den  resande 
kommer  tilbaka ;  men  ee  eig  tübaka  (to  look  back)  är  ej  godt  marke. 

63.  När  kattor  tvätta  sig  (wash),  eller  skator  skrodta  (magpies  scratch)  vid 
husen,  vänta  de  främmande  (they  expect  strangers).  Har  en  sölaktig  mat- 
in oder  eller  värdslös  piga  icke  förr  sopat  golf  vet  (not  before  swept  the 
floor),  sä  bör  det  da  vist  ske  (be  done  then). 

64.  Den  som  om  Jul-dagen  for  at  kommer  hem  frän  kyrkan,  slutar  (will 
finish)  först  sin  ande-tid. 

65.  Om  man  gär  3  ganger  kring  käl-Bängen  (round  the  cabbage-bed) 
sedan  man  satt  kälen,  blir  ban  fri  for  mask  (free  from  slugs). 

^.  Om  qvvnfolk  klifver  öfver  skaklor  (dimb  over  the  shafts),  skenar 
basten  eller  blir  skämt. 

67.  När  väf'Stolen  tages  ned  (loom  is  taken  down),  skal  man  kasta  et  eld- 
kol  där-igenom  (burning  coal  through  it) ;  sä  far  man  snart  up  ny  väf. 

68.  Lägges  eld  i  karet  fore  mäskningen,  sumar  ej  drikat  (if  fire  is  put  in 
the  vessel  before  malting,  the  drink  will  not  turn  sour). 

69.  Jul-afton  kastar  man  etifvu  rdghalme  etrd  i  taket  (rye-straws  into  the 
roof).  Sä  mänga  strä  som  fastna,  sä  mänga  trafvar  rag  fär  man  det 
äret. 

70.  Tom  8<ik  mä  ej  bäraa  oknuien  (empty  sacks  not  to  be  carried  untied). 
Gär  en  hafvande  bustru  där-efter,  sä  blir  hännes  foster  aldrig  matt  (baby 
never  satisfied).  Men  räkar  en  ko  (but  if  a  cow  chance)  pa  den  olykliga 
vagen,  sä  tar  (gets)  hon  sig  aldrig  kalf. 

71.  Bä  man  lögar  sig,  sattes  etdl  i  vaJtnet  (in  bathing,  steel  is  put  in  the 
water),  och  nacken  bindes  sälunda :  *  Näck,  näck,  stäl  i  strand  !  ^r  din  var 
en  Btäl-tjuf,  mor  din  var  en  näl-tjuf ;  sä  längt  (so  far)  skal  du  vara  här« 
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ifr&D,  som  detta  rop  höres  (as  this  cry  is  heard).*     Och  dl.  ropa  alle  med 
iü}\-h&\B:*Eohaglar 

72.  Om  körnet  väl  vil  niylla  sig  (monlds  well),  är  iekn  til  god  irs-Täxt 
(year's-growth).  När  gödningen  om  vären  (manure  in  spring)  sk&ttaa  af 
kälan,  hvaräst  den  legat  öfver  vinteren,  ka^tae  ndgre  hom  in,  braknin^&i. 
Likesä,  när  man  sär  (sows),  bör  en  na/vo-mtilZ  läggaa  i  säd-slcorgen  (hand- 
ful of  mould  be  put  in  the  seed-basket) ;  den  dagen  bÖr  ock  e;  iagas  tU 
ifrän  gran-gärden. 

73.  Om  P&ak-lördag  biases  (on  Easter  Saturday  they  blow^  med  en  lAng 
lur  genom  fäbus-glnggen  (through  the  cowhouse  window) ;  «d  läaigi  Ijudet 
dd  höre  (far  as  the  sound  is  heard),  sä  l&ngt  bort-blifva  o-djuren  (beasts  of 
prey  keep  away)  det  äret. 

74.  När  man  söker  efter  boskap  1  skogen  (seek  cattle  in  the  wood),  och 
rdkar  en  kakling  (talg-oze)  pa  högra  banden  (and  a  fatling  turn  np  on  your 
right),  skal  det  sökta  finna  igen. 

75.  Släppes  seinen  (if  the  swine  are  let  out)  Lucii  dag,/d  de  ohyra  (un- 
canny) ;  likesil  sagas  de  bli  aker-gangset  om  de  komma  ut  at  P&skafton. 

*7Q.  Gär  man  vilse  (astray)  i  skogen,  skal  man  stul-vcmda  sig  (T&nda  nt 
och  in  pa  klädema),  sä  komraer  roan  til  rätta  (see  G^rra.  852). 

76  h,  Om  boskapen  Mikelsmäss-afton  höres  iysi  in  (are  driven  in  silently), 
skal  ban  vara  rolig  (quiet)  i  fäbuset  heia  äret. 

77.  När  kon  blir  Sprüngen  af  ozen,  bÖr  man  med  kohslef  sld  kenne  p>i 
ryggen,  annars  bottnar  hon  (fär  ej  kaifven  frän  sig). 

78.  När  askan  (ashes)  brinner  väl  ihop  (together),  görs  boskapen  väl  til 
(blifver  dragtig,  breed  well). 

79.  At  boskapen  skal  sjelfmant  (may  of  themselves)  komma  hem  ur 
skogen,  mäste  sparas  af  FeUTiadags  mat  (some  of  Shrove  Tuesday's  food 
saved  up),  at  ge  da  den  (against  when  they)  om  vären  först  slftppes  ut. 

80.  Yid  första  bö-ladningen  (hay-loading)  sages,  at  da  drängen  (if  the 
lad,  manservant)  först  fär  in  sin  ho-famn  (fathom  of  hay),  skal  ox-kalfvar 
födas ;  men  tvärtom,  da  figan  (and  the  contrary  if  the  maid)  har  förträdet. 

81.  Om  den,  som  byter  sig  til  en  hast  (if  he  who  acquires  a  horse)  eller 
annat  kreatur,  later  det  äta  af  en  jordfast  sten,  sä  trifves  det  väl.  Nägre 
här  af  svansen  bindas  ok  for  den  orsaken  uti  spiället. 

82.  När  en  byter  sig  til  hemman  (homestead),  hör  litet  fyllning  tagss 
ifrän  gamla  stall  och  fähus,  och  läggas  i  hvar  spiUa  elles  b&s  i  det  nya,  a: 
kreaturen  mä  trifvas.  Äfvensä  sattes  en  stor  gran  i  fähus-dörren,  at  krea- 
turen  mä  gä  der-igeuom  första  gangen. 

83.  Alt  fullgjordt  arbete  korsas  öfver  (all  finished  work  has  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  over  it). 

84.  Om  man  Fet-Tisdag  gäri  ränbaka  at  äka  pä  skida,  ok  inäktar  sil 
utan  at  falla  kuU  (without  falling),  skal  det  äret  blifva  längt  lin  (the  flax  be 
long). 

85.  Oamet  far  ej  tvettas  i  nedan  (not  washed  downwards),  ty  di  blir  det 
gräf.t. 

86.  Om  alt  är  under  las  (lock  and  key)  Michelsmäss-afton,  skola  tjufvar 
ej  göra  skada  (thieves  do  no  harm)  det  äret. 

87.  Om  et  kom  eller  annat  finnes  under  boi'det  (if  some  grain  or  other  be 
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found  under  the  table),  d&  der  sopas  (swept)  Ny-&r8  morgen,  skal  blifra 
ymnog  ärs-yext  (pretty  good  harvest). 

88.  När  man  p&  de  3  första  sädes-dagar  (days  of  sowing)  satter  3  stickor 
i  en  myr^sidk  (ant-hill),  far  man  se,  hyUket  Bade  bast  lyckas :  kryper  myran 
ö/versi  pä  den  3,  blifver  den  lykligast. 

89.  Ar  sjö-redskap  stalen,  bör  den  rökas  med  widen  eld  (if  sea-tackle 
is  stolen,  it  should  be  smoked  with  need- fire). 

90.  Yil  yörten  ej  rinna  genom  rasten,  bör  man  sätta  en  ull-aax  emellan 
banden  och  rdstJearet 

91.  När  brännvins-pannor  vera  i  brnk  (use),  troddes  (tt  was  believed)  at 
bränningen  geek  bast  i  nedanet,  om  pannan  da  var  förfärdigad;  och  tvär- 
torn  (and  v. v.). 

92.  D&  8Vin  kommo  at  lukta  eller  smaJea  (smell  or  taste)  af  brännvins- 
ämnet  (vapour),  skulle  heia  bränningen  förolyckas,  sä  framt  ej  en  hästfecJe 
bldsa  (would  be  a  failure,  unless  a  horse  blew)  i  pannan  eller  piporna  (see 
Germ.  820). 

93.  Fäik-natten  ligga  i  strutnpor  (stockings)  yar  at  förekomma  (prevent) 
skabb. 

94.  När  hmen  ses  flygaoch  strika  öfver  isen,  skal  bli  manga  o-ägta  hai^ 
det  äret.    Den  som  daras  af  honom,  far  sära  händer  (see  119). 

95.  Gropar  värtiden  p&  g&rdeu  (cracks  in  the  yard  in  springtime)  betyder 
at  n&gon  snart  skal  do  i  huset. 

96.  Om  n&gon  mistänkt  kom  (suspicious  person  came)  i  g&rden,  skulle 
man,  at  undgä  (escape)  spädoms  säudningen,  äntingen  eld  henne  (either 
beat  her)  sd  at  hloden  rann,  eller  Jcasta  eldhrandetteren  sädan  (such  a  one). 

97.  När  bruden  är  klädd,  bor  hon  först  fä  se  brudgumen  i  ein  shrud,  at 
äktenskapet  m&  blifva  kärligt. 

98.  När  bruden  kommer  fr&n  kyrkan,  skal  hon  sjelf  spänna  if  ran  eller 
sadla  af  (unharness  or  unsaddle)  hasten,  at  hon  matte  lindrigt  fä  bam. 

99.  Äfven  bör  hon  da  först  gä  i  kok-stugan  (kitchen),  och  se  i  sap-vran, 
at  hennes  föda  mä  bli  tilräkelig. 

100.  Dansar  bruden  med  pengar  i  sJcona  (money  in  her  shoes),  kan  ingen 
trolldom  bita  pä  henne. 

101.  När  en  qvinna  lyktat  sin  väf  (has  finished  her  weaving),  och  tar  en 
spjelka,  som  eutiti  väf ekelet,  rider  derpd  ut  genom  dön-en,  och  möter  en  man, 
sä  skal  den  hafvande  hustrun,  hon  täuker  pä  (the  woman  she  thinks  of), 
fä  et  gosB-bam ;  men  tvärtom  (and  v.  v.). 

102.  Dricker  hafvande  hustrun  ur  breda  karl  (out  of  a  broad  vessel),  blir 
barnet  bred-mynt  (wide-mouthed). 

103.  Gär  hon  genom  et  hag-skott,  d.  ä.,  der  gärds-balken  slutas,  skal  hon 
fä  fall-pjuka. 

104.  Om  barnet  far  sof va  (go  to  sleep)  i  christnings-klädema,  skal  det 
ej  bli  okynnigt  (not  be  stupid),  utan  godt. 

105.  När  epjäü  om  qvällen  skjutes,  hafva  de  ock  fordom  haft  en  särdeles 
(special)  sang:  *  Skjuter  jag  mitt  sqjall  sent  om  en  qväll  (late  of  an  even- 
ing),   .    .    .    aldrig  (never)  skal  min  eld  slackas  ut.' 

106.  Den  somyor«^  komme/r  frdn  kyrka  JuUdageji,  troe  (is  believed)  först 
fä  sä  och  berga  (sow  and  reap),  samt  vara  främst  i  alt  arbeto  (all  work). 
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107.  Tväi-vcUtn  ntsl&s  aldrig  efter  eol-gdngen  (washing-water  ia  never 
emptied  after  sunset),  ntan  at  deri  stickes  eld  (without  fire  being  pal 
therein)  i  stallet  for  spottning  om  dagen. 

108.  D&  boskapen  forst  om  y&ren  utslappes  (let  out  in  spring),  ga  de 
öfver  eld  i  et  rykande  fnöeke  eller  annat  ämne  (vapour). 

109.  Man  bör  g&  bort,  utan  at  saga  tu,  eller  möta  nägon,  om  fiske  i  Tissa 
sjöar  skal  lyckas  (if  fishing  in  oertain  lakes  is  to  prosper;  see  43). 

110.  Ibland  (among)  the  storre  amuleter  &roho-trä  (dwelling- trees),  storm 
Tiogar  och  berg,  uti  hvilka  man  tror  (believes)  underjordskt  foUc  bo;  ak  akta 
de  sig  hogeligen,  at  icke  allenast  intet  hugga  (are  careful,  not  only  to  heir 
nothing)  afalikt  bo'trä, — ^til  undvikanda  (avoidance)  af  o-lycka,  som  skedde 
in  Foss-pastorat  for  2  &r  sen,  t&  en  bonde  inbillade  sig  (imagined)  at  han 
fädt  sin  o-lycka,  for  thet  ban  allenast  högg  en  gren  (cut  a  branch)  a/  $Uki 
ho'trä,  ok  giorde  knä-fall  ok  bad  om  förlätelse,  hvarföre  ban  blef  skrifutd 
ok  mäste  plikta;— utan  ok  hälla  the  eärdeles  (but  also  keep  espec.) 
Torsdage  qyäller  si  heliga,  at  the  hvarken  tora  hugga  eile  spinna,  at  icke 
tomte  gtfJ)bM'ne  (lest  the  homesprites),  som  bo  i  eddanne  bo-trä  när  vid 
garden,  mä  fortörnas  (be  ofiended)  och  vika  bort  med  all  välsignelse. 

111.  The  lata  intet  gärna  (willingly)  n&gon  brud  fä  god  hast,  at  rida  p&, 
ty  om  hon  intet  er  mö  (for  if  she  be  no  maid),  blir  ban  aldrig  god  therefter. 

112.  T&  the  äro  faste  eller  vigde  (betrothed  or  married),  lagar  braden,  at 
ingen  kommer  at  gä  emeüan  brudgummen  ok  Kenne,  ty  eliest  tro  the,  at  the 
bli  snart  skilge  genom  döden  eller  eliest  (soon  parted  by  death  or  otherwise). 

113.  När  bruden  kommer  til  bröllops  g&rdsens  ägor  (wedding  boose's 
grounds),  komma  the  emot  brudgummen  ok  henne  med  br&nnevin,  ock 
dricka  til  hela  foliet  (whole  party)  frän  kyrkan :  tä  hon  el&r  bägaren  med 
dricken  bak  om  eig  (throws  the  cup  of  brandy  behind  her),  ed  langt  (&r) 
hon  kan,  i  hopp,  at  hennes  ägo-delar  skola  blifva  fbrmerade  (increased). 

114.  Mdten  (the  food)  star  pa  bordet^  natt  ok  dag,  s&  länge  bröllopet 
pästär  (lasts),  i  then  tron,  at  brude-folken  aldrig  skal  fattas  (lack)  mat 
eller  dricka. 

115.  F&  the  bam,  sä  lata  the  intet  gema  sina  bam  döpas  p&  aamma  dsg 
the  äro  födde  (born).  Hvarföre  the  dömma  (deem),  at  the  ba^n,  som  om 
Sondag  födas  ok  döpas,  intet  skola  länge  lefva.  Men  (but)  lef va  the,  tror 
man,  at  intet  troll  eller  spoke  (no  witch  or  bogie)  kan  giora  them  ekada. 

116.  DöpeUe-vatnet,  ther  i  (baptism- water,  wherein)  bamen  dopte  äro, 
söka  the  micket  efter,  thet  the  sedan,  om  the  prästen  o-vitterligit  knnna  fi. 
(can  get  it  unknown  to  the  priest),  bruka  (use)  til  at  bota  siukdommar  med. 

117.  Til  sina  siuka  (to  their  sick)  kalla  the  intet  gärna  prätien,  forräo 
the  ligga  pä  thet  yttersta  (till  the  last  extremity);  ty  the  tro,  at  the 
o-felbart  (without  fail)  do,  sedan  the  tagit  Herrans  helga  nattvard  (supper). 

118.  Hnstroma  akta  noga  (watch  strictly)  sina  barn :  tils  the  bli  döpte, 
ha  the  altid  etdl  ok  sy-ndler  (needles)  i  bwnete  kläder,  at  the  icke  af  spoken 
skola  blifva  förby tte  (not  become  booty  of  bogies). 

119.  Om  vären  äro  the  micket  rädde  törfogle-rop  (much  afraid  of  birds' 
cries)  at  the  icke  skola  dd/ras  (fooled)  af  them,  särdeles  göken  (osp.  the 
cuckoo) ;  therf  ore  gä  the  1  April  ok  Maji  aldrig  ut  fastandes  (never  go  oat 
fasting).    See  128. 
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120.  Om  en  flicka,  enka  (widow),  eller  karl  blir  ddrad,  tror  then  samma 
Big  bli  gift  (fancy  they'll  be  married)  thet  &ret;  om  gamla  ok  gifte  bli 
ddrade,  befara  the  thet  äret  sv&ra  siakdommar  eller  olycks-fall. 

121.  Somlige  bruka  sl&  sina  spada  (backward)  barn  3  ilag  med  riset  i 
ändan,  inoan  mödrarna  g&  i  kyrkan,  eller  h&lla  sin  kyrko-g&ng  Cchurch- 
iQg) ;  og  tÄ  mena  the,  barnen  skola  fä  godt  minne  (memory). 

122.  Som  (as)  the  i  gamla  dagar  dyrkat  elden  (worshipped  fire),  sä  ha 
the  okf  bar  s&  väl  som  an  i  Norriget,  brukat  dricka  eldborgs  skdL  ^  hvar 
Xyndel-roässo  (ty  ^  kindel '  pa  gammal  Giötiska  betyder  lius) :  hvarföre, 
när  the  skulle  dricka  eldborgs  ekdl,  täden  the  2  eiora  liua  ok  satte  pä  golf- 
Tet  (lit  2  great  candles  and  set  them  on  the  floor),  emillan  hvilka  lades  et 
hyende  (a  pillow  between),  pä  hvilket  alia  som  i  huset  Toro,  then  ene  efter 
then  andre,  sknile  sätta  sig  ok  dricka  eldborgs  ekdl  med  dricka  i  en  trä- 
skäl  (wooden  cnp).  Ok  när  the  ntdrnckit,  skulle  skälen  kaeta^  bak  öfver 
hufvudei  i  golfvet,  Hvalfdes  tä  skälen  Öfver-ända  (if  the  cup  tipped  over), 
trodde  the  at  then  skälen  kastat  (he  who  threw  it)  skulle  thet  äret  do; 
men  stod  han  rati  upp,  Tore  tekn  at  ban  skulle  lefva. 

123.  Innan  dager  har  hustrun  (housewife)  lagt  eld  i  bak-ugnen,  ok  tä 
thet  bast  brunnit,  haft  tilreds  en  smör-klening  (buttered  slice)  pä  kake- 
bröd,  jämte  en  skäl  öl  (ale).  Therpä  har  hon  kallat  alt  sitt  bus-folk  ihop 
(together),  ok  stält  them  i  en  half-mane  mit  for  ugns-holet  (oven's  month). 
Ok  tä  the  alia  under  knä-böjande  ok  lyck-onskan  (Luck-wishing)  atit  en  bit 
af  smör-kleningen  ock  druckit  hvar  (each)  sin  drick  eldborgs- ekdl,  sen 
hafva  the  kastat  thet  öfvriga  af  kleningen  ok  dricken  uti  elden,  i  tro 
(belief)  at  thet  äret  bli  bevarade  för  elds-räda  (safe  from  fire-aocidents). 

124.  Sä  ha  the  ok  brukat  iända  eld  pä  then  halmen  lik  ha  legcU  (burn  the 
straw  a  corpse  had  lain  on),  ok  thet  strax  efter  liket  blif vit  burit  til  grafva, 
tä  the  noga  sedt  pä  röken  (watched  the  smoke).  Om  ban  slagit  ned  pa 
garden^  tä  the  säkert  trodt  (firmly  believed)  nägon  af  närmaste  släkten 
(kindred)  pä  garden  skulle  snart  föija  efter.  Men  ther  han  gik  längt  i 
högden  eUer  längden  up  ivädret  (air),  skulle  siukdomen  ok  döden  fijtta  sig 
ther  ban  i  öster  eller  Tester,  som  röken  for  (£.  or  W.,  as  the  smoke  went). 

125.  Pä  det  liket  icke  skulle  spöka  (that  the  dead  might  not  haunt), 
brukade  the  at  strö  hö^frö  (strew  rye-seed)  pä  kyrko-vägen  ok  grafven,  tä 
the  mänte  (then  they  thought)  at  Satan  ingen  makt  bade  (see  150). 

b.  Denmark.' 

126.  Det  er  skik  (custom),  at  pigerne  (girls)  paa  S.  Hans-dag  plukke  de 
saa-kaldte  8.  Hans  urter  (worts,  herbs),  og  satte  dem  i  bjelkeme  (beams) 
under  loftet,  for  at  (so  that)  de  deraf  kunne  slutte  sig  til  det  tilkommende 
(guess  the  future).  Saaledes  pleie  de  (thus  they  are  wont)  at  satte  en  urt 
for  sig  og  en  for  kiäresien  (sweetheart) ;  og  hvis  disse  da  voxe  sammen  (if 
these  grow  together),  betyder  det  bryllup  (marriage).  Ogsaa  Bätte  de 
saadanne  (such)  urter  i  bjelken  for  deres  paarörende  (relatives),  at  de  deraf 
maa  kunne  vide  (know),  hvo  der  skal  have  langt  liv,  og  hvo  et  stakket 

1  Drinking  the  fire*8  health ;  prevalent  esp.  in  Erokstad  and  Naf verstad. 
9  From  ThuU'i  Danske  Folkesagn  S,  96—124. 
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(and  who  a  short).  Voxer  urten  op,  i-mod  loftet  (toward  the  ceiling),  da  er 
det  g:ode  tegn ;  men  voxer  den  nedad  (downwards),  da  befeyder  det  sygdom 
og  död. 

127.  Naar  piger  og  karle  yille  have  at  vide,  hvo  der  akal  skifte  (leave), 
og  hvo  der  skal  blive  (stay)  i  haset,  da  koste  de  en  shoe  over  hovedei  mod 
dören.  Falder  (falls)  da  skoen  saaledes,  at  holen  vender  (the  heel  points) 
mod  dören,  da  betyder  det,  at  peraonen  skal  blive ;  men  vender  taaeu  mod 
dören,  da  er  det  tegn  til,  at  han  skal  skifte. 

128.  Seer  man  forste  gong  i  aaret  gjogen  (cuckoo),  medens  man  endnn 
(still)  er  fastende,  da  hedder  det '  gjögen  gcunter  os ! '  (i  Fyen :  '  g.  daarer 
OS ! ') ;  og  er  det  et  mandfolk,  skal  han  i  dette  aar  ikke  hitte  kreatnrer 
(not  find  cattle) eller  andet  hvad  ban  monne  söge.  Erdet  en  pige,  maa  ban 
vel  vogte  (gaard)  sig  for  nng-karlene,  at  ban  ikke  bliver  gantet  (fooled)  af 
dem.  Er  det  garale  folk,  da  have  de  vel  aarsag  til  at  frygbe  (reason  to 
fear)  for  sygdomme  (see  119). 

129.  Naar  tjeneste-folk  (servants)  gaae  i  tjeneste,  da  maa  de  vel  give 
agt  paa,  hvem  de  mode  (notice  whom  they  meet).  En  gaaende  betyd» 
ondt,  men  ridende  godt. 

130.  Naar  tyende  (servants)  fSrste-gang  see  starken  flyende,  da  betyder 
det,  at  de  endnn  i  samme  aar  skulde  komme  at  skifbe.  Men  see  de  den 
staaende,  da  skulle  de  blive  i  deres  tjeneste. 

131.  Naar  noget  er  hort-stjaalet  (stolen),  dakan  man  lade  (let)*  en  emed 
slaa  ölet  ud  paa  ty  ven  (knock  the  thief's  eye  oat). 

132.  For  at  optage  en  tyv,  besynderligen  mellem  tyendet  (espec.  araong 
servants),  bar  det  tilforn  väret  skik,  at  lade  soldet  lobe  (it  was  the  castom 
to  let  the  sieve  run).  Husbonden  pleiede  (nsed)  da  at  tage  et  sold,  og  satte 
det  i  li ge-vägt  |7aa  spidsen  afen  sax  (balance  it  on  the  points  of  scissorB)^ 
derpaa  at  opremse  navnene  (then  call  ont  the  names)  paa  alle  sine  folk,  og 
vel  give  agt  paa  soldet,  som  ufeilbarligen  (anfailingly)  kom  i  hecageUe 
(motion),  naar  tyvens  navn  nftvntes. 

133.  Naar  noget  er  hort-stjaalet,  da  skal  man  henvende  sig  (resort)  til  de 
saa-kaldte  kloge  folk,  hvilka  have  den  evne,  at  de  knnne  tvinge  ^force) 
tyven  til  at  bringe  det  stjaalne  igjen. 

134.  Fra  Jule-dag  til  Nyt-aars-dag  maa  man  ikke  satte  nogen  ting,  som 
löher  rundtt  i  gang  (set  nothing  that  runs  round  a-going),  altsaa  hvarken 
spinde  eller  vinde, 

135.  Jule-nai  vid  midnats-tid  reiser  qp'dget  sig  pa  stalden  (the  cattle  rise 
in  their  stalls). 

136.  Naar  man  Jule-aften  sidder  til  bords,  og  Önsker  at  vide,  om  nogen 
blandt  de  tilstede  värende  (wish  to  know  if  one  of  those  present)  skal  doe 
indennäste  Jul,  da  kan*man  erfare  dette,  naar  man  gaaer  stiltiende  udenfor 
og  kiger  ind  igjennem  en  vindues-rude  (go  silently  outside,  and  peep  in 
through  a  pane).  Den  som  man  da  seer  at  sidde  ved  bordet  uden  hored 
(without  head),  skal  doe  i  det  kommende  aar. 

137.  Yed  gjeste-bud  (feast)  er  det  ikke  godt  at  sidde  tretten  (13)  till  bords, 
thi  da  maa  en  af  dem  doe  forinden  (before)  aaret  er  omme. 

138.  Om  Fredagen  skal  man  skjäre  (pare)  sine  nagle,  da  faaerman  lykke. 
Naar  man  har  klippet  sine  nagle  eller  sit  haar,  da  maa  det  afklippede  enten 
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brandet  eller  graves  ned  (either  barnt  or  buried) ;  thi  dersom  onde  menne- 
eker  faaer  fat  paa  aaadant  (for  if  bad  men  get  hold  of  sach),  da  kanne  de 
dermed  forgjöre  (ando)  den  person,  aom  har  baaret  det. 

139.  Hvo  der  finder  en  afhrudt  eye-naai  (broken  needle)  paa  galvet, 
förend  ban  har  last  sin  morgen-bön,  faaer  enten  hag  eller  onde  ord  (blows 
or  ill  words). 

140.  Staaer  bvnene  CLohne  paa  et  lüg  (if  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  stand  open), 
betyder  det,  at  snart  nogen  af  samme  fakmilie  skal  folge  ef cer. 

141.  Kläder  og  linned-stykker,  som  have  tilhört  en  afdod  (belonged  to 
one  dead),  henfalde  og  gaae  let  i-tn  (to  pieces),  altsom  legemet /orroodner 
(rots)  i  graven. 

142.  Man  maa  ei  give  et  lüg  ga/ag-JcLoavr  af  en  endnu  levende  (of  one  yet 
living)  med  i  graven;  thi  altsom  klädeme  forraadne  i  jorden,  saa  vil  ogsaa 
den,  som  har  baaret  (he  who  has  worn)  disse  kläder  tilfom,  tid  efter  anden 
forsvinde  og  hentäres  (day  by  day  waste  away). 

143.  Naar  talgen  (tallow),  som  sidder  omkring  et  brandende  ly$,  böier 
sig  ligesom  en  hövle-spaan  (shaving),  da  betyder  det,  at  nogen  skal  doe, 
og  er  det  sädvanligen  (asnally)  den,  til  hvem  hövle-spaanen  peger 
(points). 

144.  Naar  man  om  morgenen  finder  hlaa  pletter  (blue  spots)  p&  sit  legeme, 
da  er  det  dödning-kneh,  og  har  det  slägtninges  eller  kjäre  venners  (kins- 
man's or  dear  friend's)  när  fore-staaende  d5d  at  betyde. 

145.  Naar  en  ekade  (magpie)  satter  p&  hnset,  da  kommer  der  fremmede 
(strangers). 

146.  Naar  man  förste-gang  om  aaret  hörer  gjögen  at  knkke  (cnokoo 
sing),  da  skal  man  spörge :  '  Hvor  gammel  bliver  jeg  P '  eller  ogsaa :  '  Hvor 
länge  skal  det  vare,  indtil  det  eller  det  skeer  (till  so  and  so  happens)  P ' 
Og  giv«r  den  da  svar  ved  at  knkke  (answer  by  cnckooing). 

147.  Naar  man  finder  en  fire-Jelöver,  eller  en  tviUing'nöd  eller  en  ahiUvng, 
skal  man  vel  gjemme  det  (save  it  up),  eftersom  sligt  bringer  lykke. 

148.  Naar  man  vil  see  djäolen,  eller  have  med  ham  at  gjöre  (to  do),  skal 
man  gaae  ire  gange  om  kirken,  og  tredje  gang  standse  ved  kirke-dören,  og 
enten  raabe :  '  Kom  hernd ! '  eller  ogsaa  flöite  igjennem  nögle-hnllet. 

149.  Naar  man  öosker  at  vide,  om  en  afdod  mand  har  i  levende  live 
havt  med  fanden  at  bestille  (dealings  with  the  devil),  da  skal  man  hige 
igjewnem  eeUtoiet  paa  de  heste  (peep  through  the  harness  of  the  horses), 
som  träkke  bans  liig-vogn;  og  hvis  det  saa  har  väret  (if  it  was  so),  da  vil 
man  see  en  eort  hund  at  sidde  bag  (black  dog  sit  at  the  back)  paa  vognen. 

150.  Frygter  man  for  spögerie,  skal  man  ströe  hÖT'fröe  for  dören,  da  kan 
intet  spögelse  komme  over  dör-tärsklen  (threshold).    See  125. 

151.  Naar  man  slaaer  en  heste-ekoe  fast  paa  dör*trinnet  (nail  a  horse-shoe 
on  the  doorstep),  da  kan  intet  spögerie  komme  derover. 

152.  Naar  man  om  morgenen  kommer  alt-fortidligt  (too  early)  i  kiricen, 
da  kan  det  vel  bände  (happen),  at  man  seer  de  döde,  hvorledes  de  »idde  i 
etole-stademe. 

153.  Troldene  tör  (dare)  ikke  nävne  Korsets  navn  (the  Cross's  name), 
men  kalde  det  blot '  hid  og  did*  (merely  Hither^and-thither). 

154.  Naar  man  er  paa  fiskerie,  da  maa  man  vel  vogte  sig  for  at  trotte 
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om  fangtien  (gaard  againBt  quarrelling  over  the  lake) ;  ej  heller  maa 
man  wis-undB  (grudge)  andre,  thi  da  forsvinde  fiskene  straz  fra  stedet. 

155.  Er  nogen  död,  aom  frygtes  for,  at  han  vil  gaae  igjen  (who  yon.  fear 
will  come  again),  da  kan  man  hindre  sligt  ved  at  ka9ie  en  skaal-fuld  va%d 
(capful  of  water)  efier  Uget,  naar  det  ud-bäres. 

156.  Det  er  daarligt  at  skyde  (silly  to  shoot)  paa  et  spögelse,  thi  hugle% 
farer  iübage  (ball  flies  back)  paa  den,  som  ud-skyder.  Men  lader  man 
bössen  med  en  Bölv-lmap  (silver-button),  da  vil  den  visselig  traflk    * 

157.  Den  tredje  nat  efler  begravelsen  pleie  de  döde  at  gaae  igjen. 

''58.  En  fragtsommelig  (pregnant)  kone  maa  ei  gase  over  et  ated,  hvor 
man  har  seihet  en  kniv,  thi  det  voider  en  sväar  forlösning.  Men  naar 
man  i  forveien  spytter  tre  gange  paa  stedet,  da  har  det  ei  £are  (no 
danger). 

159.  Naar  et  bam  veies  strax,  som  det  er  födt  (weighed  as  soon  as  bom), 
da  vil  det  siden  ei  trives  (not  thrive  afterwards). 

160.  Naar  man  löfter  et  bam  ud  af  et  vindue,  og  tager  det  ind  igen 
gjennem  et  andet  (in  again  through  another),  da  vil  det  aldrig  aiden  bare 
större  (never  grow  bigger). 

161.  Naar  en  harseUqvvnde  doer  uden  at  vare  bleven  forlöst  (dies  with- 
out being  delivered),  da  vil  han  fyrretyve  uger  deref ter  föde  (give  birth 
40  weeks  after)  i  graven.  Derfor  gives  hende  tuMl,  traad,  sax  (needle, 
thread,  scissors)  og  andet  sligt  med,  at  hun  selv  klm  sye  böme-töiet  (sew 
the  baby-linen). 

162.  Det  er  et  godt  middel  imod  tand-pine  (remedy  for  toothache), 
först  at  tage  en  hylde-pmd  i  munden  (elder-twig  in  mouth),  og  der-näst 
stikke  den  i  vaggen  (wi^ll)  med  de  ord :  '  Yiig  bort,  du  onde  aand  (go,  evil 
spirit) ! '  Saa  er  ogsaa  gavnligt  mod  kold-feber  (good  for  agae),  at  stikke 
en  hylde^nd  i  jorden,  dog  uden  at  male  (without  speaking)  et  ord  der-ved. 
Da  holder  feberen  sig  til  hyldepinden,  og  hanger  sig  ved  den,  der  n-beldig- 

viis  först  kommer  til  stedet. In  a  MS.  of  1722  :  Paganismo  ortnm  debet 

superstitiOi  sanibuewn  non  esse  ezscindendam,  nisi  priua  rogata  per- 
missione,  his  verbis :  '  MiUer  aamhuci,  mater  aamhudt  permitte  mihi  tnam 
caedere  silvam ! '  Yidemus  quoque  rustioos  orsuros  caesionem  arboris 
ter  exepuere,  quasi  hao  exoretione  vettae  aliosque  latentes  ad  radioem  axbons 
noxios  genios  abaoturos*  Passim  etiam  obvium,  quod  bacillum  vel  fractnri 
vel  dissecturi,  partem  abruptam  abscissamve  non  projiciant  in  terram, 
nisi  ter  in  extremitatem  fragminis  exspuerint,  cujus  quidem  rei  aliam 
non  nomnt  rationem,  quam  cnrasse,  ne  quid  sibi  a  vettis  nooeator. 

163.  Af  bryst-benet  (breast-bone)  paa  Mortene-gaase»  kan  man  see 
hvorledes  (how)  vinteren  vil  blive.  Det  hvide  deri  (white  therein)  er  tegn 
paa  snee,  men  det  brune  paa  meget  stärk  knlde.  Og  er  det  at  m&rke, 
at  den  forreste  deel  ved  halsen  spaaex*  (part  by  the  neck  foretells)  om 
vinteren /or  Juul,  men  den  bageste  (hindmost)  om  vinteren  efler  Junl. 

164.  Oft  händer  det,  at  söefolk  i  rum  söe  see  et  ekib  (ship),  i  alle  maader 
som  et  andet,  at  seile  forbi  (sail  past),  og  i  samme  stund  forsvinde  (vanish) 
for  deres  aasyn.  Det  er  dodning^eeileren,  som  varsler  om  (annonncea),  at 
et  skib  snariigen  (soon)  skal  gaae  under  paa  det  samme  sted. 

165.  Naar  man  taler  om  phadelige  dyr  (noxious  beasts),  da  raaa  man  ikke 
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nävae  deres  rette  navn,  men  omacrive  det  (periplirase  it),  og  saaledes  kalde 
rotteme  (call  rate) '  de  lang-rampede,'  masene  (mice) '  de  smaa  graa.' 

1^.  Naar  man  Til  vide  sin  tilkommende  lykke  i  det  nye  aar,  da  skal 
man  tage  et  hröd,  en  kniv,  og  en  ekiUvng,  og  dermed  gaae  nd  at  see  maanen, 
naar  nyet  iändes  (moon  newly  lighted).  Og  naar  man  da  slaaer  op  (opens) 
i  en  Psalme-bog,  vil  man  af  dene  indhold  knnne  slatte  sig  til  det  yigtigste 
(gnesB  the  weightiest). 

167.  Naar  en  pige  yed  midnat  nd-spänder  mellemjire  kieppe  den  hinde,  i 
hyilken  föllet  er,  naar  det  kastes  (stretch  betw.  four  sticks  the  afterbirth  of 
a  foal),  og  derpaa  nögen  kryher  det'igjennem  (creep  naked  through  it),  da 
▼il  hnn  kunne  föde  born  uden  smerte  (without  pain).  Men  alle  de  drenge 
(boys)  hnn  nndfanger,  blive  vär-ulve,  og  alle  de  piger  blive  marer} 

168.  ShjeT'Toredag-aflen  (Maundy  Thnrsd.)  kaster  bonden  oxer  ogjern- 
hüer  paa  de  he$aaeds  ogre  (axes  and  iron  bolts  on  the  sown  fields),  og 
fllster  staal  paa  alle  döre,  at  ikke  gamle  kjerlinger  (lest  old  witches)  skulle 
skade  ham. 

169.  Naar  en  kommer  til  kirke  Shjer-Torsdag,  og  haver  da,  uden  selv  at 
vide  det,  et  kimeke'äg  (chicken's  egg),  det  er,  det  forste  äg  en  hone  lägger, 
paa  sig ;  saa  vil  ban  see  alle  de  qvinder,  der  ere  hexe,  at  gaae  lige-som  med 
Bie-hötter  eller  malke-hötter  paa  hovtdet  (see  Germ.  788). 


L.    FRENCH.» 

1.  Le  24  d^mbre,  vers  les  six  heures  du  soir,  chaque  famille  met  a  son 
feu  une  Enorme  bAche  appel^  Bouche  de  noeL  On  defend  aux  enfans  de 
s'y  asseoir,  parceque,  leur  dit  on,  ila  y  attraperaient  le  gale.  Notez, 
qu'il  est  d'usage  dans  presqne  tons  les  pays,  de  mettre  le  bois  an  foyer 
dftns  tonte  sa  longueur,  qui  est  d'environ  4  pieds,  et  de  I'y  faire  brdler  par 
nn  bout.    See  28. 

2.  Le  jour  de  la  fdte  de  la  Trinity  quelques  personnes  vont  de  grand 
matin  dans  la  campagne,  pour  y  voir  lever  trois  eoleils  ä  lafois, 

3.  Le  24  Juin,  jour  de  Saint  Jean,  quelques  personnes  vont  aussi  sur 
une  montagne  ^lev^e,  et  y  attendent  le  lever  dn  soleil,  pour  le  voir  danser. 

4.  Les  herbes  et  plantes  m^dicinales,  cueillies  la  veille  de  la  Saint  Jean, 
passent  pour  avoir  plus  de  vertus,  surtout  centre  certains  maux. 

5.  La  coupe  de  cheveux  ne  doit  se  faire  que  lorsque  la  June  est  nowoeUe, 
sans  cela  les  cheveux  ne  pourraient  plus  pousser.  On  ne  doit  point  jeter 
la  reooupe  des  cheveux  sur  la  voie  publique,  les  soroiers  pourraient  y  jeter 
nn  sort. 

6.  Les  linges,  qui  ont  servi  an  pansement  des  maux,  ne  doivent  dtre  ni 
brM^s  ni  jet^s  daos  la  rue,  pour  les  mSmes  motifs. 

*  *  Om  bruden  kryper  genom  en  sela  (horse-oollar),  f&r  hon  bam  utan  möda,  hvU- 
ke  dock  skola  blifva  maror.*    Westerdahl's  Beskrinung  om  Svenska  seder,  p.  28. 

3  From  M6moire8  de  I'aoaddmie  oeltique :  Nos.  1—10  (Commeroy  en  Lorraine)  3, 
441—450  and  4,  83-4.  Nos.  11—13  (Sologne)  4,  93-4.  Nos.  14—20  (Ghartres)  4, 
242.  Nos.  21-2  (Gironde)  4,  268.  Nos.  23—28  (Bonneval)  4,  428.  Nos.  29—32 
(Pyr^n^es)  5,  386—390.  Nos.  33—35  (Bonnevai)  M6m  dee  antiquaires  1,  289— 
242. 
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7.  Si  qaelqa'an  menrt,  on  yoile  leg  glaoes  de  sa  chambre. 

8.  Loraqn'ane  peraonne  est  gravement  malade,  on  a  soin  d'observer,  ai 
qnelqae  hQ>ou,  chouette  on  ehathtuml  yiennent  voltiger  aatoor  de  lliabi- 
tation. 

9.  L'hirondeUe  est  nn  oisean  d'henreux  presage;  anssi  ne  la  d^range-t- 
on  jamais,  D^tmire  son  nid,  o*est  d^tmire  on  att^nner  lea  heareoBes 
destin^,  qn'on  y  attache  en  fayenr  de  la  maison. 

10.  L'araignee  est  nn  signe  de  bonhenr,  et  annonoe  particnli^rament 
de  I'argent  ponr  la  peraonne,  snr  laqnelle  eile  est  tronv^.  Plus  nne 
arable  est  garnie  de  toiles  d'araign^,  pins  eile  est  digne  de  regards  de  la 
Providence. 

11.  Si  nne  jewne  taure  »*egare  la  premiere  fois  qn'eUe  est  mise  wiz 
obamps,  les  Solonaises  vont  jeter  denx  liards  dans  la  sermre»  se  mettent 
a  genoax,  et  disent  tont  bant  cinq  pater  et  cinq  ave,  qn'elles  addressent  an 
bon  saint  Hubert ;  oette  pri^re  fidte,  elles  sont  bien  sAres  qne  les  kmps 
respecteront  la  tanre,  Mt-elle  an  milieu  d'enx,  et  qn'ils  la  rameneront  m^me 
a  la  bergerie. 

12.  Dans  la  nwU  dn  jour  de  noel^  jnsqn'ä  midi,  les  cbevanx,  les  Taches, 
les  bmafs,  les  tanreaux,  les  ftnes  pcurletU,  Ces  animanx  se  plaignent  on 
s'applandissent  dn  traitement  de  lenra  maitres.  Ce  don  de  la  parole  leor 
arriye  senlement  avant  minnit  sonnant,  et  finit  h  midi  dn  jonr  de  noel,  on 
p1nt6t  si  la  peraonne,  qui  les  soigne,  est  conpable  d'on  p^h^  morteL 

13.  Le  mdme  jonrde  noel  il  ne  fant  pas  mettre  paltre  les  b^tes  h  come 
avant  midi,  parceque  de  suite  eUee  se  hcAtraienit  et  se  blessendent  eat* 
tainement. 

14.  La  Yeille  de  noel,  pendant  la  g^nMogie  qui  se  chante  ik  la  mease  da 
minuit,  tons  les  trhore  eaehie  s'ouvrent. 

15.  Dans  la  plupart  des  ^glises  de  campagne  on  fait  encore  aujonrd'hm 
des  offrandes  de  la  premiere  gerbe  defroment  coup^  dans  nn  champ.  Ges 
premioes  de  la  moisson  ne  re90tvent  d'autres  omements  qu'en  paUle  plos 
on  moins  fa^onn^  Oette  gerbe  est  presque  tonjoura  surmont^  d*nne 
croix  aussi  en  paille. 

16.  L'usage  des  hrandone  est  consaor^  partout  les  premier  et  second 
di manche  de  cardme.  On  va  brdler  dans  les  champs,  on  snr  les  chemins 
vioinaux,  des  flambeaux  formes  de  paille  en  chantant :  *  BrandonSj  brdlei 
pour  lea  filles  h  marier  ! '  ^ 

17.  Quaüd  le  mari  met  Vanneau  an  doigt  de  la  mari^  il  ne  le  porte  que 
jasqu'd  la  second  jointure.  Oelle-ci  doit  done  vite  le  pousser  a  la 
iroisiemef  afin  d'emp^her  le  malefioe  des  sorciers,  qui  n'ont  que  cet 
instant  du  passage  de  Tannean,  pour  I'op^rer  la  noudre  de  I'aiguiUette. 

18.  Les  marina  entendent  la  messe  h  genonx.  A  r^yangile  on  a  soin  de 
remarquer  leqnel  des  deux  ^poux  se  Uve  le  premier  ;  on  en  angnre  qne  c^est 
lui  qui  sera  le  maStre. 

19.  Au  moment  qu'on  montre  le  bon  dieu  de  la  messe,  oeux  qui  se  trou- 
vent  places  anpr^s  des  nmri^s,  leur  frappeni  trots  petite  conps  sous  les 

^  Gonf.  M6m.  des  antiquairea  1,  237 :  '  Brandelons,  brftlez  par  oea  Tignea,  par  oet 
bids ;  brandelons,  brülez  pour  oes  fiUea  k  marier.'  Pais  on  s'terie ;  *  Mais  les 
vieilles  n'en  aoront  pas.* 
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tdUms,  a^eo  le  manche  d'an  couteaa,  pour  empdoher  qa'ils  ne  deviennent 
jalonx. 

20.  En  sortant  de  r^glise,  on  conduit  la  mari^  en  face  d'ane  image  de 
la  Tierge,  aapres  de  laquelle  est  attach^  ane  qoenomlle  garnie  de  chanvre, 
on  la  loi  präsente ;  eile  file  deux  ou  troie  aiguiUeee,  et  I'emporte  chez  eile; 
eile  fait  filer  on  file  le  reste,  et  rend  ensuite,  a/oee  Veeheveau  de  fil  qui  en 
est  prorenu,  cette  m6me  quenoaille,  qa'eile  a  ea  soin  de  gamir  d'aatre 
chanvre. 

21.  Un  enfant  m&le  qui  rCa  foa  cormu  eon  phre^  a  la  yertu  de  fondre  lee 
loupe«,  en  les  touchant  pendant  trois  matinees  de  suite,  ^tant  ä  jenn  et 
recitant  quelques  priores. 

22.  Le  cinqui^me  des  enfons  miles  venus  an  monde  et  de  suite,  guerü  Us 
mau»  de  rate  par  le  simple  attouchement  r^p^t^ 

23.  A-t-on  chez  soi  une  poule,  qui  ehcunte  eomme  le  cog,  on  se  d^pSohe  de 
la  tuer  ou  de  la  vendre,  dans  la  crainte  qu'elle  n'attire  quelque  malheur  sur 
la  maison. 

24.  Eet-on  en  Toyage,  si  Ton  rencontre  dans  son  chemin  des  pie»  par 
nombre  impair,  c'est  malheur. 

25.  Quand  on  veut  savoir,  quel  mari  ou  quelle  femme  on  ^pousera,  il  est 
d'usage  de  se  leyer,  le  premier  jour  de  mars,  au  coup  de  minuit  et  pendanb 
que  Pheure  sonne.  On  marche  trois  pas  en  avant  de  son  lit,  en  pronon9ant 
oes  paroles :  'Bon  jour  Mar»,  de  Mars  en  Mars,  fais  moi  voir  en  mon  dor- 
mant la  femme  que  j'aurai  en  mon  viyant !  *  On  reyient  h  son  lit  en  mar- 
chant  en  arri^re ;  on  se  recouohe,  on  s'endort,  on  reve,  et  Thomme  ou  la 
femme  qui  apparaissent  alors,  sent  le  f utur  ^pouz. 

26.  Ceux  qui  possklent  de  mouehe»  ä  mid,  out  grand  soin,  lorsqu'il 
meurt  quelqu'un  dans  la  maison,  d'aller  d'abord  annonoer  ä  chaque  rucKe 
r^y^nement  fAcheuz,  qui  yient  d'ayoir  lieu,  et  d'y  attaoher  ensuite  un  petit 
moreeau  ff  Stoffe  noire.    Sans  oela.  Us  p^riraient  bient6t. 

27.  La  yeille  de  Saint  Jean  nn/eu  dejoie  est  allum^  dans  un  carrefour. 
Au  milieu  du  feu  on  place  une  longue  perohe,  qui  le  domine,  et  qui  est 
garnie  de  feuillages  et  de  fleurs.  Le  derg^  se  rend  en  grande  pompe  au 
lien  de  la  c^r^monie,  allume  le  feu,  entonne  quelques  chants,  et  se  retire ; 
ensuite  les  assistants  s'en  emparent,  aoMtent  par  dessu»,  et  emportent  chez 
euz  quelques  tieona,  qu'ils  placent  sur  le  del  de  leur  lit,  comme  un  pr^ 
seryatif  centre  la  foudre. 

28.  La  yeille  de  noel,  ayant  la  messe  de  minuit,  on  place  dans  la  chemin^ 
de  I'appartement  le  plus  habits  une  htiche,  la  plus  grosse,  que  Ton  puisse 
rencontrer,  et  qui  soit  dans  le  cas  de  r^sister  pendant  trois  jours  dans  la 
foyer ;  c'est  ce  qui  lui  a  fait  donner  la  nom  de  trißU,  tr^fou^  trois  feux 
(seel). 

29.  Une  jeune  fille  qui  desire  sayoir  son  futur  ^poux,  se  leye  ayant  le  jour 
le  premier  mai.  Elle  prend  un  seau,  qu'elle  nettoie  ayec  une  brauche  de 
romarin,  et  s'achemine  yers  quelque  fontaine  solitaire.  Bendue  Ik,  eile  se 
met  k  genoux  sur  le  bord  de  la  fontaine,  fait  une  pri^re,  plante  sa  brauche 
de  romarin  dans  un  buisson  yoisin,  et  remplie  son  seau  de  I'eau  de  la  fon- 
taine. Elle  attend  alors  le  lever  du  aoleiL  Anssit^t  qu'il  commence  k 
paraitre  sur  I'horizon,  eile  s'approche  du  seaa,  en  trouble  Veau  avec  la  main 
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gauehe,  et  dit  oes  trois  mots :  '  Ami  rabi  vohi ! '  Bile  doit  r^p^ter  neuffoii 
)a  memo  chose,  et  avoir  fini  lorsqne  le  soleil  parait  en  entier.  Ale»,  si 
eile  u'a  ^t^  vne  par  personne,  ni  en  Tenant  a  la  fontaine,  ni  pendant  lea 
c^r^moniee  qa'elle  j  a  faites,  eile  voit  aikfond  du  $eau  la  figure  de  oelni* 
qn'elle  doit  ^poaser. 

30.  Un  jeune  homme,  poar  oonnaitre  la  coalenr  de  cheveox  de  celle»  qoi 
doit  etre  sa  femme,  fait,  la  yeille  de  S.  Jean,  troitfoU  le  towr  dufeu  dejaie, 
prend  an  tUon  enflammS,  le  laiase  ^teindre  dans  sa  main  gancbe,  et  le  soir, 
arant  de  se  oouoher,  le  met  sons  le  chevet  de  son  lit,  enyeloppe  d*ane 
chemise  qa'il  a  port^  troia  jours.  II  hnt  que  toot  cela  se  fasse  las  yenx 
dos.  Le  lendemain  matin,  au  lever  du  soleil,  le  jeune  homme  trouve, 
autour  de  son  tison,  des  cheveuz  de  la  oouleur  que  doivent  avoir  oenx  de 
sa  future  dponse. 

31.  II  est  d'usage  de  se  marier  äjeun.  On  croit,  que  oenx  qui  y  man- 
queraient,  sans  des  motifs  bien  puissants,  n'anraient  que  des  enfants 
mueU, 

32.  Les  ^poux  ont  grand  sein,  le  jour  de  leur  mariage,  de  mettre  du  $el 
dans  leur  poche  gauche  avant  de  se  präsenter  k  Teglise.  Ge  sei  empöche 
le  ncsnd  de  raiguilletie. 

33.  La  ro9ee  de  la  nuit  de  la  8,  Jean  gu^rit  la  gale,  et  le  premier  eeau  tire 
d'un  puits  ä  Pinstant  du  minuit,  qui  commence  le  jour  de  S.  Jean,  gu^rit 
de  la  fievre.  Pres  de  Nogent-le*Botrou  il  y  a  nnefontaine  c^l^bre  pour  sa. 
vertu  curatrioe  pendant  toute  la  nuit,  veille  de  S.  Jean.  Hommes  et 
femmes  entrent  dans  ses  eaux  et  s'y  lavent :  nulle  id^e  d'ind^cenoe  ne 
trouble  la  c^r^monie. 

34.  Le/eu  de  8.  Jean  ne  brüle  pas,  on  pent  en  prendre  ä  la  main  lea 
tisons  enfiamm^s. 

35.  Pour  se  d^fendre  de  la  puissance  des  bergers  sorciera,  on  met  dn  eel 
dans  sa  poche,  et  en  passant  devant  le  berger  on  dit  tout  bas :  *  Berger 
sorcier,  je  ne  te  orains  ni  te  redoute.' 

M.     ESTHONIAN.^ 

1.  Marriages  take  pliH»  at  the  time  of  new  moon^ 

2.  If  the  suitor  rides  to  the  house  where  he  goes  a- wooing,  he  is  careful 
not  to  take  a  mare,  else  there  would  be  only  daughter»  bom  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

3.  When  the  bride  is  betrothed,  a  red  string  is  tied  round  her  body ;  and 
when  the  wedding  is  completed,  she  mast  so  inflate  herself  as  to  hrenk  the 
string.    A  sure  preventive  of  difficult  confinements. 

4.  In  many  places  the  young  couple  rwn  out  of  church,  hand  in  hand,  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  to  secure  rapid  progress  in  their  basiness. 

5.  When  the  bride  is  fetched,  if  she  falls  on  the  way,  it  betokens  the 
early  death  of  her  first  three  or  four  children. 

6.  If  they  see  the  suitor  arrive  on  horseback,  they  hasten  to  undo  hi» 
saddte-girth.    This  also  tends  to  facilitate  childbirth  in  the  future  wife. 

^  Etwas  über  die  Ehaten  (Leipz.  1788,  pp.  55-88).  Nos.  98-99  firom  HiqMra 
Topogr.  naohr.  von  Lief-  und  £hst-land  (Riga  1777.    2, 184—145). 
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7.  The  bride  must  not  oome  oat  by  a  gale  through  which  a  corpse  has 
lately  been  carried  out. 

8.  When  the  bride  is  fetched  in,  she  mast  wear  no  chains  or  bells,  bat 
be  led  in  in  solemn  suence ;  else  she  will  have  restless  noisy  children. 

9.  Directly  the  wedding  is  over,  the  strongest  of  the  relations  or  gaests 
lifle  the  hide  and  bridegroom  aloft,  thereby  to  heighten  their  married 
bliss.^ 

10.  As  soon  as  the  wedded  pair  have  stept  into  their  honse,  a  watchman 
mast  stay  a  good  while  by  the  hotuehold  fire,  that  no  stranger  may  come 
near  it,  and  contrive  secret  sorcery  to  their  hart. 

11.  The  moment  the  bride  enters,  she  is  led  through  every  part  of  the 
honse,  parlours,  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  stables  and  gardens ;  and  is  boond, 
as  she  holds  her  husband's  happiness  dear,  to  drop  ribbons  or  m^mey  into 
each  part,  even  into  the  well  and  the  ^6. 

12.  When  she  sits  down,  they  set  a  male  child  in  her  lap,  that  she  may 
have  the  power  to  bear  men-children. 

13.  In  some  parts  they  used,  during  the  wedding  feast,  to  stick  two 
moords  into  the  waü  over  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat;  the  one 
whose  sword  kept  up  the  longest  vibralion,  would  live  longest. 

14  At  the  meal  they  are  wilfully  wasteful  of  the  beer,  and  spill  it  about, 
80  that  superfluity  may  house  with  the  happy  pair. 

15.  Whichever  of  the  ^ir  first  goes  to  sleep,  dies  first. 

16.  Bain  on  the  wedding-day  means  frequent  weeping  for  the  wife. 

17.  At  the  marriage-feast  they  set  two  candles  before  bride  and  bride^ 
groom;  the  one  whose  light  goes  out  first  of  iuielf,  is  sure  to  die  first. 

18.  The  bridegroom's  attendant  outs  a  small  piece  off  a  whole  loaf, 
butters  it,  and  puts  it  in  the  bridals  mouth.  Her  children  will  then  have  a 
small  smooth  mouth. 

19.  In  bringing  the  young  wife  into  the  husband^s  house,  they  puU  down 
the  fence  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  that  she  may  drive  in  swiftly 
without  hindrance.  Then  her  confinements  will  come  off  quickly  and 
easily. 

20.  Women  with  child  are  careful,  in  lighting  a  fire,  not  to  throw  the 
wood  in  against  the  branches,  else  they  would  have  a  difficult  labour. 

21.  A  difficult  labour  is  listened  by  the  husband  striding  over  the 
wife. 

22.  No  pregnant  woman  will  sit  on  a  water-vessel,  lest  she  have  too  many 
daughters,  or  the  fruit  be  lost  in  the  water. 

23.  If  two  pregnant  women  sneeze  together,  they  will  have  dcwghters;  if 
their  husbands  sneeze,  sons, 

24  In  beginning  a  loaf,  a  pregnant  woman  cuts  a  very  small  slice  first, 
that  her  children  may  have  pretty  little  mouths. 

25.  To  change  the  bastels  (bast-shoes)  once  a  week  in  the  middle  of 
pregnancy,  and  to  throw  salt  three  times  behind  oneself  shortly  before  con- 
finement, will  ease  the  labour. 

26.  None  shall  step  over  the  feet  of  a  pregnant  woman,  lest  her  children 
get  crooked  misshapen  feet. 

1  BA.  433. 
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27.  A  newborn  babe  is  not  placed  at  once  in  the  mother's  arms,  bat  first 
laid  at  her  feet,  that  her  Ufl  foot  vmaj  touch  Ua  mouth  ;  then  it  will  not  be 
rebellions. 

28.  A  newborn  baby's  haJtih^ater  is  emptied  on  the  most  oat-of-the- 
way  spot,  lest^  if  many  trample  on  it,  the  child  be  down-trodden  and 
despised. 

29.  The  midwife  with  the  baby  shall,  soon  after  the  birth,  take  the 
wppermoBt  seat  at  table ;  it  will  then  be  more  highly  esteemed. 

30.  Never  pass  anything  over  the  hahy*8  head,  or  it  won't  grow ;  if  such 
a  thing  happens,  pnll  the  hair  on  the  top  of  its  head  apwarda. 

31.  What  a  heby  firtt  dutches  at,  shows  what  will  be  its  fayonrite  ooca- 
pation. 

32.  The  first  time  a  babe  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  they  put  a  kntfe,  a  erac»- 
key,  and  some  red  yam  beside  it ;  these  defend  it  from  sorcery. 

83.  One  bom  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  a  week,  will  marry  late  or  never. 

34.  If  a  married  woman  has  hoys  only,  it  is  a  sign  of  war ;  if  girU  only, 
of  peace. 

35.  When  a  priest  visits  a  sick  man,  they  watch  the  gait  of  his  horae  as 
he  draws  near.  If  the  horse  hangs  its  head,  they  despair  of  the  patiait's 
recovery.* 

36.  A  funeral  must  on  no  account  cross  a  cornfield,  even  when  it  lies 
fallow. 

37.  By  a  corpse  they  lay  a  brush,  money,  needles,  and  thread.  Some 
brash  the  dead  man's  head,  and  lay  the  brush  beside  him,  to  bring  him 
peace. 

38.  Some  drive  a  naü  into  the  threshold  every  time  a  person  dies  in  the 
house. 

39.  The  vehide  that  has  carried  a  corpse  is  not  admitted  within  (he  gate 
at  once,  bat  left  ontside  for  a  time;  else  more  of  the  family  would  follow. 

40.  The  straw  on  which  the  sick  man  died,  is  all  carried  out  and  bnmt : 
hy  footprints  in  the  ashes  they  can  tell  if  the  next  loss  will  be  of  man  or 
beast. 

41.  If  one  dies  At  new  moon,  he  takes  all  the  luck  with  him;  if  in  fi^rrmo- 
tide,  he  is  buried  as  plainly  as  possible. 

42.  On  All  Souls  day  every  family  makes  a  feast  for  its  departed  mem- 
bers, and  visits  the  churchyards.  In  some  parts  they  set  food  for  the 
deceased  on  the  floor  of  a  particular  room.  Late  in  the  evening  the  master 
of  the  house  went  in  with  a  pergel  (a  lighted  brand  split  down  its  length), 
and  invited  the  deceased  by  name  to  eat.  After  a  time,  when  he  thonght 
the  souls  had  made  a  hearty  meal,  he,  while  beating  his  pergel  to  pieces  em 
the  threshold,  bade  them  go  back  to  their  places,  and  not  trample  the  lye 
on  their  way.  If  there  was  a  bad  crop,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  souls  having 
been  entertained  too  scantily.' 

43.  About  the  Judgment-day  the  Esthonian  has  the  notion  that  all  the 
churches  wiU  then  topple  over  towards  the  North»  He  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  being  buried  in  that  part  of  the  charchjrard. 

'  Conf.  Hupers  Topogr.  Naohr.  2, 146.        «  More  fully  in  Thorn.  Hum  1,  49. 
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44.  Till  the  baby  is  baptized,  it  has  a  h/mnbook  laid  under  its  head,  and 
afire  kept  up  beside  it,  to  ban  the  deyil,  and  keep  him  from  changing  the 
child. 

45.  Daring  baptism  they  fix  their  eyes  on  the  baby,  to  see  if  it  holds  %U 
head  i«p  or  leteU  sink  down.  If  up,  it. will  haye  a  long  life;  if  down,  a 
short. 

46.  Sometimes,  during  the  senrioe,  the  father  rime  rapidly  roimd  the 
ehureh,  that  the  child  may  be  gifted  with  fleetness  of  foot. 

47.  If  by  bribing  the  sexton  they  can  get  the  haptiemal  water,  they 
dash  it  ae  high  as  they  can  up  the  wall  The  child  wül  then  attain  high 
honours. 

48.  Daring  baptism  you  must  not  talk,  or  the  child  will  talk  in  its  sleep. 

49.  Don't  have  a  baptism  directly  after  a  burial,  or  the  child  will  follow 
the  dead. 

50.  Leave  the  chrisom  baby's  hands  free;  it  will  then  be  quick  and  in- 
dustrious. 

51.  During  baptism  a  sponsor  shall  not  look  about  him,  or  the  child  will 
see  ghosts. 

52.  Many  tie  rings  to  the  swaihings  of  a  chrisom  boy,  to  make  him  marry 
early. 

53.  They  do  not  like  a  child  to  be  baptized  on  another  child's  birthday. 

54.  In  the  chrisom  child's  clothes  some  insert,  unobsenred,  money,  bread, 
and  garlic ;  then  the  first  two  will  never  fail  him,  and  the  last  protects 
from  sorcery. 

55.  A  chrisom  chUd^s  sleeping  shows  it  will  not  live  long. 

56.  When  none  bwt  girls  are  brought  to  the  font,  they  will  go  unmarried 
long,  perhaps  always. 

57.  No  sponsor  eats  flesh  just  before  the  christening,  else  the  baby  will 
have  toothache. 

58.  Parents  who  lose  their  first  children  call  the  next  ones  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  they  live  (see  Germ.  26). 

59.  They  will  have  no  christening  on  a  Friday ;  on  Thwrsday  it  has  more 
power. 

60.  A  child  christened  on  a  Friday  grows  up  a  rogue,  and  comes  under 
the  hangman's  hands. 

61.  Thunder  comes  of  God  cha^ng  the  devil,  overtaking  him,  and  dashing 
him  down.  During  the  storm  they  make  doors  and  windows  fast,  lest  the 
hunted  devil  take  refuge  in  their  house,  and,  as  God  is  sure  to  catch  him 
up,  the  house  be  thunderstruck. 

62.  Some  during  a  storm  fasten  two  knives  outside  a  window,  to  prevent 
being  struck. 

63.  Many,  the  first  time  they  hear  thunder  in  the  year,  take  a  stone,  tap 
their  forehead  with  it  three  times,  and  are  free  from  headache  for  a  year. 

64.  Anything  struck  by  lightning  they  muse  over  grKvelj,  especially 
certain  riven  rocks ;  they  think  the  devil,  having  taJeen  refuge  in  or  under 
them,  was  there  surprised  and  slain. 

65.  Many  take  the  rainbow  to  be  Thunder's  sickle,  with  which  he  pun- 
ishes  malignant  under-gods  who  try  to  injure  men. 
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66.  Many  believe  in  the  power  of  man  to  raise  wind,  and  to  change  its 
direction.  For  this  purpose  they  wonld  hang  up  a  snake,  or  set  op  an  a», 
in  the  direction  whence  they  wished  for  a  wind,  and  try  to  aUure  U  bjf 
fohUiUng, 

67.  A  sndden  noise  on  Neuhyear^s  night  foretells  the  death  of  an  inraateL 

68.  They  give  wild  beasts  periphrastic  names,  and  avoid  their  real  ones, 
when  they  have  to  speak  of  them.  The  fox  they  call  HdUktM  (grey-ooat), 
the  bear  Layfcdgk  (broad-foot). 

69.  The  first  time  they  drive  their  cattle  ont  in  the  year,  they  bnry  eggi 
wider  the  ihreehold  over  which  they  most  pass,  whereby  all  discomfort  is 
banned  away  from  them.  Once,  when  a  cattle  plague  broke  out,  it  was 
found  that  they  buried  one  head  of  the  herd  under  the  eiahle  door,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Death,  and  to  stay  the  murrain. 

70.  If  the  cattle  return  from  pasture,  still  chewing  grass,  there  will  be  a 
hay-famine. 

71.  They  send  the  wolf  to  the  rightabout  by  sprinkling  salt  on  his  iraek. 

72.  A  great  howlvng  of  wolves  at  early  morning  foretells  plague  or  fiunine. 

73.  Formerly  the  Ehsts  believed,  when  they  heard  a  great  howling  of 
wolves,  that  they  were  crying  to  Qod  for  food,  and  he  then  threw  them 
dumplings  doumfirom  the  cUmds. 

74.  If  the  wolf  carries  off  a  sheep  or  pig,  they  let  something  faü,  of  thör 
clothes  or  of  what  they  have  in  their  pockets,  believing  that  the  wolf  will 
then  find  his  load  too  heavy,  and  drop  his  prey. 

75.  Some  wear  the  tip  of  a  hen's  wing  about  them,  and  think  it  promotes 
early  rising. 

76.  They  do  not  like  to  name  the  hare  often,  they  think  it  tempts  him  to 
come  and  damage  their  rje-grass. 

77.  If  a  coek  or  hen  walking  in  the  yard  trails  a  s^raio  after  it,  there  will 
soon  be  a  corpse  in  the  house,  its  sex  depending  on  that  of  the  fowL 

78.  You  can  enable  a  hen  to  lay  eggs  by  beating  her  with  an  old 
broom, 

79.  Some,  the  first  time  of  driving  out  cattle,  put  an  egg  before  the 
stahU'door;  the  beast  that  treads  on  it  is  ripe  for  death,  and  they  try  to 
sell  it 

80.  They  gladly  sell  the  first  ealves  of  young  cows,  where  the  mistress  is 
her  own  mother's  ^a^  child;  such  a  calf  cannot  thrive. 

81.  The  yoke  just  taken  off  or  about  to  be  pvi  on  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
bare  ground«  or  it  will  chafe  and  wound  the  ox. 

82.  Afire  may  be  checked  by  throwing  in  a  live  black  hen  as  a  sacrifice, 

83.  In  clearing  out  the  com  and  fiour  bins,  leave  a  litth  behind,  or  it  wiU 
bring  misfortune. 

84.  No  £armer  is  willing  to  give  earth  off  his  cornfields,  he  thinks  it  is 
parting  with  a  good  piece  of  his  prosperity. 

85.  Let  no  one  step  over  yowr  girdle ;  it  brings  on  the  itch. 

86.  One  is  careful  not  to  be  beaten  with  dry  twigs,  it  brings  on  con- 
sumption or  leanness. 

87.  In  cutting  a  new  loaf  they  throw  some  aside  ;  from  a  full  cup  they 
let  some  drops  faU  on  the  ground.    It  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  Invisible  Spirit 
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88.  Many  a  man  looks  glam  if  yon  try  to  find  oat  the  depth  of  hia  weU^ 
it  would  dry  ap  if  yoa  did. 

89.  One  does  not  like  giving  all  the  money  in  his  purse  at  once;  if  it 
can't  be  helped,  let  your  spittle  fall  in  the  purse. 

90.  They  are  anxious  not  to  have  chthee-prope  stolen :  their  loss  runs 
them  short  of  ash. 

91.  The  first  time  the  cowherds  drive  home  in  the  year,  they  are  on 
axriving  sprinkled  unth  tocUer;  it  is  thought  to  be  wholesome  for  the 
cattle. 

92.  ^0  shearing  of  sheep  ai  seed-time,  for  then  the  wool  does  not  grow 
again  properly. 

93.  Ihmg  fatten  off  the  cart  is  not  to  be  picked  up  again :  it  breeds  ver- 
min. 

94  At  flax-picking  there  is  no  talking,  no  question  answered,  no  greet- 
ing returned ;  otherwise  the  flax  does  not  answer  well. 

95.  If  the  first  that  dies  in  a  farmer's  new  abode  be  a  beast  with  hairy 
legs,  a  blessing  rests  on  the  house ;  if  a  bird  with  bare  legs,  the  farmer 
mopes,  dreading  losses  and  poverty. 

96.  At  night  when  candles  are  lighted,  the  people  sigh  and  cross  them- 
selyes. 

97.  Eveiy  time  they  kill  anything,  if  only  a  fowl,  they  put  a  piece  of  it 
behind  the  cattle-shed  as  a  sacrifice» 

98.  On  the  accursed  spot  where  a  house  was  burnt  down,  they  never 
bnild  a  new  one ;  if,  in  laying  the  ground-beam,  a  single  spark  is  kindled 
by  a  by-blow,  it  foretells  a  new  fire,  and  they  look  out  another  place  to 
build  on. 

99.  On  the  site  where  a  cowhouse  is  to  be  built,  they  first  lay  rags  and 
herbs ;  if  black  ants  creep  on  to  them,  it  is  a  good  sign ;  if  red  ants,  the  place 
ia  pronounced  unfit  to  build  on. 

100.  A  whirlwind  is  the  work  of  evil  spirits  :  where  you  see  dust  gather- 
ing, you  should  throw  stones  or  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  whirl,  and 
pursue  it  with  cries. 

101.  At  a  wedding  the  bride  treads  on  the  bridegroom's  foot,  that  she 
may  never  be  oppressed  by  him. 

102.  Bed  streaks  in  the  sky  shew  that  the  dragon  is  setting  out;  a  dark 
hue  in  the  clouds,  that  he  comes  home  with  booty.  Shooting  stars  are 
little  dragons. 

N.  Lithuanian.* 

1.  When  the  elf  is  red,  he  brings  people  gold;  when  blue,  corn  or  ill- 
Inck. 

2.  It  is  not  good  for  a  corpse  to  lie  so  that  it  can  be  seen  in  the  glass ; 
some  say  the  dead  man  gets  up  and  looks  at  himself.  Better  hang  it  else- 
where. 

3.  On  New-year's  eve  nine  sorts  of  things — money,  cradle,  bread,  ring, 
death's  head,  old  man,  old  woman,  ladder,  and  key — are  baked  of  dough, 

>  Besseldt  in  Büsohing's  Wöch.  Nachr.,  b.  3  (Breslau  1817).  pp.  223.  839. 
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and  laid  under  nine  plates,  and  every  one  has  three  grabs  at  them.    What 
he  gets  will  fall  to  his  lot  daring  the  year. 

4.  The  same  evening  every  girl  takes  tow  or  flax,  rolls  it  into  a  little  haü^ 
sets  it  alight,  and  tosses  it  np.  She  whose  ball  rises  highest,  or  boms 
longest,  will  get  married  that  year. 

5.  If  yon  spin  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  flax  will  not  thrive;  if  yon  go  far 
a  drive  there  will  be  good  flax.  All  over  lithnania  they  drive  on  that  day; 
if  the  gentlefolk  don't  themselves,  they  let  their  servants. 

6.  Sow pecu  when  the  wind  sets  from  a  soft  (rainy)  quarter;  then  tiiej 
will  boil  well. 

7.  Grass  moton  nnder  a  new  moan  the  cattle  reject,  or  eat  relnctantly. 

8.  The  death  of  the  master  or  mistress  mnst  be  told  the  horses  hyßngUng 
the  keys,  also  to  the  other  cattle,  especially  the  bees.  Otherwise  the  cst^ 
fall,  the  trees  decay,  and  the  bees  ^e  out  or  move. 

9.  If  a  hare  rans  across  yoar  path,  it  means  bad  Inck ;  a  fox  on  the 
contrary  a  safe  journey  and  good  news. 

10.  If  yon  take  needle  in  hand  on  Good  Friday,  the  lightning  will  be 
after  yon  (see  Germ.  43).    All  work  on  that  day  is  fraught  with  miachiell 

11.  Girls  must  be  weaned  by  a  waning  moon,  or  they'll  have  too  lazge 
a  bosom;  boys  at /«U  moon,  that  they  may  grow  big  and  strong;  bau 
no  children  during  the  passage  of  birds,  else  they'll  be  restless  and 
changeable. 

12.  When  visitors  drive  away,  don*t  sweep  your  floors  directly  after;  it 
would  bring  them  ill-luck  on  their  journey. 
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L  Ä8.  apellfor  pricking  pains,    Harl.  MSS.  no.  585.  fol.  186  (eommnnic. 

by  Price).     See  p.  1244. 
II.  Ä8.  tpea  for  ferHUsdng  land.    Oxf.  MSS.  na  5214  (Jan.  103).    See 

p.  1236. 

m.  Exordemus  ad  pecudes  inveniefidas.^ 

Ne  fontolen  ne  lorholen  nftn  uht  tbäs  dhe  io  Age,  ne  mA  the  mihte 
Herod  (no  more  than  H.  could)  arne  Drihten.  Ic  gethohte  äöe  £4d  Eldaan, 
and  10  gethohte  Grist  on  rdde  Abangen.  8v&  io  thence  this  f  eoh  t6  findanne, 
nfts  t6  othlborganne  and  t6  vitann&  n&s  t6  othTyroeanne  and  t6  laBanne. 
ntts  t&  odhlsBdanne.  Qdrmund,  Qodea  dhegen,  find  that  feoh,  and  före  th&t 
feoh.  and  hala  th&t  feoh  and  heald  that  feob,  and  f§re  h&m  that  feoh. 
that  he  nsdfre  n'&bbe  landes  th&t  he  hit  odhlsBde,  ne  foldan  th&t  odhfdrie 
ne  hüsa  that  he  hit  odhhealde.  Qif  hit  hvA  ged6,  ne  gedige  hit  him  naaf re 
binnan  thrim  nibtum.  onnne  ic  bis  mihta  bis  mägen  and  bis  mihta  and 
his  mnndcrSftas.  call  he  yeomige  syfi  er  vitdu  veomie,  &▼&  hredhel  theo 
BT&  ihidek  se  dhe  bis  feoh  odhfergean  thence,  odhde  dhis  orf  odhehtian 
dbence.    amen. 

This  man  soeal  cvedban  dhonne  bis  ce4pa,  bvilcne  man  forstelenne.  cydb , 
88r  be  asnig  other  vord  cvedbe :  Bethlem  bAttaa  seo  barb,  dhe  Grist  on 
geboren  vas.  seo  is  gemsarsdd  ofer  ealne  middangeard.  svft  dbeos  deed 
yyrtbe  for  mannnm  maare.  per  craoem  xpL  And  gehide  the  thonne  ihriva 
edstf  and  credb  thriva :  -f  ^^  ^b  Oriente  redncat.  and  thriva  veH,  and 
CTcdb  ;  crux  xpi  ab  occidente  redncat  and  thriva  Mh,  and  ovedh  thriva : 
crux  xpi  a  meridie  redncat.  and  thriva  north,  and  cvedh:  crnx  xpi  abscondita 
snnt  (fhitP)  et  inventa  est.  Jndeas  Grist  fibengon.  gedidon  him  d»da 
thft  vyrstan.  bielon  that  hi  forhelan  ne  mihton.  sv&  nsfre  theos  d»d 
forbolen  ne  vyrtbe.  per  cmcem  xpi.  Gif  feoh  sy  undemnmen.  gif  hit 
sy  hor$t  9vng  on  hUfeotere  odhdbe  on  hia  hridel.  gif  bit  sy  other  feoh,  sing 
on  thai  hofree,  and  ontend  dhreo  candela,  and  dr^p  on  that  ofrec  veax 
thriva^  ne  mag  bit  the  manna  forhelan.  ^if  bit  sy  inorf  sing  onfeover 
hedlfa  thus  hiises  and  sane  on  middan :  crux  xpi  redncat.  cnix  xpi  per  fartom 
periit,  inventa  est.  Abraham  tibi  semitas  vias,  montes  concludat  Job  et 
flamina,  Isao  tibi  tenebras  indacat.  Jacob  te  ad  indicium  ligatum  per- 
dncat. 

1  Nos.  m.  IV.  from  Wanley's  Oatal.  114-6  (oonf.  110».  186^  198^  276»).  eoneoted 
by  Eemble*8  tranioripts.  Many  more  AS.  spells  might  be  called  out  of  MSS.  sited 
by  Wanley,  pp.  44.  88.  238.  231-2-4.  247.  804-5. 
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IV.  Benedidion. 

Ic  me  on  thisse  gyrde  belüoe,  and  on  Godes  helde  bebeode,  yidh  (against] 
thane  sära  stce,  vidh  thane  s&ra  siege,  vidh  thane  grymma  gryre,  yidh  thaoe 
micela  egaa,  the  bidh  aaghyam  lUdh,  and  yidh  eal  that  Ifidh,  the  in  t6  knde 
fare.  Bige-gealdor  ic  begale  (sing),  eige-gyrd  ic  me  yege.  yord-^ige  and 
yeorc-sige.  Se  me  dege  ne  me  meme  gemjrre.  neme  maga  ne  geayenoe. 
ne  me  naafre  mfnnm  feore  forht  ne  geyurdhe.  ao  gehsle  me  Aelmihtig 
and  Snnu  fr6fregftst  ealles  yaldres  yyrdig  Drihten.  Sy&sy&  ic  gehtrde 
heofna  soyppende  Abrahame  and  Isace  and  svylce  men,  Moyaes  and  Jacob 
and  Dayit  and_  Josep  and  Enan  and  Annan  and  Elizabet,  Saharie  and  ec 
Marie  m6dar  xps.  and  e&c  thsB  gebrödhm  Petrus  and  Paulas  and  eac  Üiüsend 
thira  engla.  clipige  ic  me  to  fire  yidh  eallam  feondam.  Hi  me  fSrion  and 
f ridhion  and  mtne  fSre  nerion.  eal  me  gehealdon,  men  geyealdon.  Yoroes 
sttrende  si  me  ynldres  hyht.  hand  ofer  he4fod  hftligra  ruf  sige-ro&a  soeote 
Bodh-fastra  engla  biddn  ealle  blidhn  mdde  that  me  beo  hand  ofer  heafoi, 
Matheos  "hdm,  Marens  hyme  leoht  Itfes  rdf .  Lucas  min  wwrd  Booarp  and 
scireg.  scud  Johannes  ynldre  geylitegdd.  yega  Seraphin.  Fordh  ic  geftre. 
frind  ic  gemdte.  eall  engla  blied.  e&diges  Ure.  bidde  io  na  God  sigeare 
Godes  miltse  sidhfat  gddne.  smylte  and  lihte  yind  yeredhnm  yindss 
gefran  circinde  yäter  simblige  haledhe  yidh  eallam  feordum.  Freond  ic 
gemote,  yidh  that  ic  on  this  almihgian  (sic)  m6te  belocun  yidh  thi  lldfaan. 
se  me  Itfes  eht  on  engla  blA  blssd  gestathe16d,  and  inna  h&lre  hand  hofna- 
rtces  bl»d,  thfi  hyile  the  ic  on  this  life  yunian  m6te.    amen. 

y.    Äc^uraüo  contra  gra$idmem. 
(Munich  MS.  of  11th  cent.,  Cod.  Tegems.  372.) 

Signo  te  oernomine  Domini  ....  Bdinro  te  diahole  et  angelat  tax» 
.  .  .  .  adjure  yos  ....  at  non  feratis  grandinem  neqae  aliqoam 
molestiam  in  terminum  istam,  et  non  habeatis  dicere  coram  Deo,  quia  nemo 
yobis  contradizerit.  contradicat  yobis  Deus  et  Dei  filius,  qui  est  iniUam 
omniam  creaturarum.  contradicat  yobis  sancta  Maria  ....  adjoro 
te  Mermeut,  cum  sociis  tais,  qui  posUus  e«  super  tempestaiem,  per  illias  nomen 
te  adjure,  qui  in  principio  fecit  coelum  et  terram.  adjuro  te  Mermeui  pv 
illius  dexteram,  qui  Adam  primum  hominem  ad  imaginem  suam  plasmayit 
adjuro  te  Mermeut  per  Jesum  Christum  filiam  Dei  unicum  .... 
conjuro  te  daemon  et  scUanas  .  .  .  .  te  conjure,  ut  non  habeas  hk 
potestatem  in  isto  loco  yel  ini  sto  yico  nocere  nee  damnum  fiusere,  nee 
tempestatem  admittere  nee  pluyiam  yalentissimam  jacere,  eta 

A  German  weather-speU  in  a  later  Munich  MS.  (Cgm.  734,  f.  206)  has: 
'  ich  pent  (bid)  dir  FasoÜ,  dass  du  das  wetter  yerfirst  (remoyest)  mir  and 
meinen  nachpauren  an  schaden  (without  hurt).' 

VI.    For  a  sick  Horse  (p.  1236). 

(from  Cod.  Yindob.  theol.  259,  bottom  of  right-hand  page.) 

Petrus  Michahel  et  Stephanus  ambulabant  per  yiam.  sic  dixit  Mi^iahel. 
Stephani  equus  infasus.  signet  ilium  Deus.  signet  illnm  Ohrirtas  et 
erbam  comedat  et  aquam  bibat. 
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YIL    Oontra  mcilum  malcmnum, 
(from  a  Bonn  MS.  of  1070-90,  in  Wackernagers  Wossobr.  Gebet  67-70.) 

Cnm  minimo  digito  ciroamdare  locnm  debes  nbi  apparebit,  his  verbis : 
ich  bimaniun  dih  auam  pi  Gode  jonh  pi  Christe.  Tunc  he  craoem  per 
mediam  -|-  efc  die :  daz  th,  niewedar  ni  gitno  noh  tolc  noh  tdt  honpit. 
item  adjnro  te  per  Patrem  et  Filinm  et  Spiritam  sanctam  nt  amplins  non 
orescas  sed  arescas. 

VIIL    For  a  hhody  fluni. 

(Cod.  Vindob.  R  3282,  fol.  32.  Twelfth  cent.) 

Dere  h^ligo  Christ  was  geboren  ce  Betlehem, 

dannen  quam  er  widere  oe  Jerosaldm, 

d&  wart  er  getoufet  vone  Johanne 

in  demo  Jord&ne, 

dao  verstaont  (stood  still)  der  Jord&nis  flaz 

unt  der  sin  runst. 

als6  verstant  du  bluot-^inna 

daroh  des  heiligen  Christes  minna, 

du  verstant  an  der  n6te, 

alsd  der  Jordan  t^te 

dno  der  gnote  see  Johannes 

den  heiligen  Christ  toufba. 

verstant  dh  hluot-rinna 

darch  des  heiliges  Christes  minna. 

VIII»>.    BlesHng  on  a  Journey  (Dint.  2,  70). 

Ic  dir  nAoh  sihe,  io  dir  nach  sendi  mit  minen  fanf  fingirin  fwnvi  tmdi 
funfzio  engilL  Got  dich  gisandi  heim  gisendi.  offin  si  dir  daz  sigi-dor, 
sami  si  dir  daz  slegi-dor^  (s.l.  for  '  selgidor ' ;  query,  saalde-dor  P).  hitlozin 
si  dir  daz  wagi-dor,  sami  si  dir  daz  wafiri-dor.  ^  des  guotin  sandi  Uolrichis 
Begin  vor  dir  undi  hindir  dir  undi  obi  dir  nndi  nebin  dir  si  gid&n,  sw&  dt 
wonis  (dwellest)  nndi  swft  du  sis,  daz  d&  alsi  guot  fridi  si,  alsi  d&  wsari,  d& 
min  frauwi  sandi  Marie  des  heiligiu  Cristes  ginas  (was  recovering). 

IX.    The  same  (An  Engelberg  Cod. ;  Dint.  2,  293). 

Herre  see  Michahel  hiute  wis-tn  (be  thou)  N.  sin  schiU  nnd  sin  sper, 
roin  fronwa  s^  Maria  si  sin  haJsperge  (hauberk),  hiute  mnoze  er  in  deme 
heiligin  fride  sin,  dk  Got  inne  w&re,  d6  er  in  daz  paradise  ch&me.  Herre 
Got  du  mnozist  in  hescmnin  vor  w&ge  und  vor  wafine,  vor  finre,  vor  allen 
sinen  fiandin  gesinnlichen  nnd  ungesiunlichen.'    er  mnoze  alse  wol  gese- 

1  Gate  of  the  flood ;  conf.  Egudor,  vol.  i.  239. 

<  Conf.  MS.  2, 198b :  •  der  frdiden  tor  ist  zuo  getan: 
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ginSt  tin  b6  das  heilige  wiu6t  w&re,  das  mia  herre  boo  JobanneB  mime 
herrin  dem  almehtigen  Qote  in  den  mand  fl6zte,  do  er^n  in  dome  Jordino 
tonfte.  amdn. 

In  nomine  Domini,  daz  heuige  lignum  domini  ffisegine  mioh  hiate, 
nnden&n  nnd  oben&n,  nUn  hueh  ti  mir  heinMi,  mm  hens  n  mir  gtäheU^^  mw 
hotkM  9%  mir  «^nln  (my  belly  of  bone,  heart  of  steel,  head  of  stone),  der 
gnote  Böi  Seveiin  der  phlege  min,  der  gnote  söe  Petir  nnde  der  gaote  see 
Stephan  gesegineigvn  mich  hinte  for  allir  minir  ftande  gew&fine.  in  nomine 
Dei  patris  et  Filii  et  spiritas  sancti.  alse  milte  nnd  alse  linde  (sofb)  mnoDS- 
ta  hinte  sin  Mn  mime  libe  (body)  swert  nnd  aller  slahte  gesmide,  86  miner 
frouwnn  söe  ACariun  sweiz  (sweat)  w&re,  d6  si  den  heiligin  Grist  gebsre. 
Pater  noster. 


X.    From  a  Mtinieh  M8.  (Hoffm.  Fnndgr.  343). 

Ich  sHef  mir  hinte  snoze 

date  mines  Trehtins  f  nozen. 

daz  heilig^  himel-chint 

daz  si  hint»  min  firide-BchiU. 

daz  heilige  himelohint  bat  mich  hint  df  stan, 

in  des  namen  nnd  gn&de  wil  ich  hint  üf  g4n, 

nnd  wil  mih  hinte  garten 

mit  des  heiligen  Gotes  werten, 

daz  mir  aUez  daz  holt  si  (be  graoions) 

daz  in  dem  himel  st, 

din  türme  nnd  der  mdne 

nnd  der  iage-sieme  sc6ne. 

mins  gemuotes  bin  ih  hiate  bait, 

hinte  springe  ih,  Herre,  in  dinen  gewalt 

sant  Marien  liohemede 

daz  si  hinte  min  fiid-hemede, 

aller  miner  viende  gew&fen 

diu  ligen  hinte  nnde  sl&fen 

nnd  sin  hiat  alsd  palwahs 

als  wflBre  miner  vronwen  sant  Marien  yahs, 

d6  si  den  heiligen  Christum  gebsBre, 

nnd  doch  ein  reiniu  mait  waare. 

min  houpi  si  mir  hinte  etceltn, 

deheiner  slahte  (no  kind  of)  w&fen  snide  dar  in. 

min  swert  eine  wil  ih  von  dem  eegen  soeiden  (exempt  from  the 

spell), 
daz  snide  und  bfze  allez  daz  ih  ez  heize. 
Ton  minen  banden 
nnd  von  niemen  andern ; 
der  heilige  himel-trdt 
der  si  hiute  min  hdlsperge  guot. 
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XI.     Tobias's  blessing  on  Tobifs  journey. 
(Brauns wg.  nacbr.  1755,  p.  321.    Boffm.  Fandgr.  261). » 

Der  gaote  bdrre  saate  Tobias, 

der  Gotes  wizage  (prophet)  was, 

sinen  lieben  sun  er  sande 

s6  Terre  in  yremdia  lande. 

Bin  sun  was  ime  vile  liep, 

unsanfte  er  von  ime  scbiet  (parted), 

umbe  in  was  im  vil  leide  (very  sad), 

er  sande  in  über  vierzec  tage^weide  (40  days'  journey). 

Er  sprach :  "  der  Got  der  vor  niemen  verborgen  (hidden   ist, 

und  des  eigen  schale  (servant)  du  bist, 

der  an  niemanne  wenket  (is  faithless), 

die  armen  vil  wol  bedenket, 

der  müeze  dich  hiute  behüeten 

durch  sine  vaterliche  güete 

über  velt,  durch  wait 

vor  aller  noete  maneo-valt, 

vor  hunger  und  gevrcerde. 

Got  müeze  min  gebete  erhosren, 

86  du  sl&fest  oder  wachest 

in  holze  oder  ander  dache. 

din  viende  werden  dir  gevriunt. 

Got  sende  dich  heim  vil  wol  gesunt 

mit  vil  guotem  muote 

hin  heim  zuo  dinem  eigen-guote. 

gesegenet  si  dir  der  wec  (way), 

aber  strftze  und  über  stec, 

d4  vor  und  dft  binden 

gesegenen  dich  des  Hdrren  vünf  wanden. 

ietweder  halben  dar  en  eben 

gest6  dn*  der  himelische  degen. 

in  Gotes  vride  dd  var, 

der  heilige  engel  dich  bewar. 

der  Up  (body)  st  dir  beinin, 

ez  herze  si  dir  sieinin, 

ez  houbet  st  dir  stcehelin,  • 

der  himel  si  dir  schiltin, 

diu  helle  si  dir  vor  versperret, 

allez  übel  si  vor  dir  verirret  (miss  its  way), 

ez  paradis  si  dir  offen, 

alliu  w&fen  si  vor  dir  verslozzen  (shut  np), 

daz  si  daz  vil  gar  vermiden  (avoid) 

daz  dich  ir  dekeinez  steche  noch  en-sntde  (none  prick  or  cut). 

1  First  4  lines  borrowed ;  see  Eschenbg's  Denkm.  p.  279.    Tobias  segen-spr. 
H.  Sachs  1, 439<>. 
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der  m^ne  and  ouch  dia  sanne 

din  liahten  dir  mit  wanne. 

des  heiligen  geistes  siben  gebe 

lazen  dich  mit  heile  leben. 

der  gnote  sante  Stephan 

der  alle  sin  n6t  überwant  (overcame  his  troable) 

der  gest^  dir  bi  (stand  by  thee), 

SW&  dir  dtn  n6t  kunt  si. 

die  heiligen  zwelf  boten  (apostleR) 

die  Sren  (commend)  dich  vor  Gote, 

daz  dich  diu  herschaft  gerne  sehe. 

allez  liep  müeze  dir  gescfhehen. 

sante  Johannes  nnd  die  vier  dvangeliste 

die  raten  dir  daz  beste, 

min  frouwe  sante  Mane 

dia  hSre  unde  vrie. 

mit  des  heiligen  Kristes  bluote 

werdest  du  geheiliget  (ze  gnote), 

daz  din  sdle  (so  du  sterbest) 

des  himel-rtches  niht  verstözen  werde 

nach  den  weltlichen  ^ren. 

Got  gesegne  dich  dannoch  mdre. 

pante  Galle  diner  spise  pflege  (tliy  food  prepare), 

sante  Gertrüt  dir  gnote  herberge  gebe  (lodging  give). 

sselec  si  dir  der  lip  (body), 

holt  (kind)  si  dir  man  unde  wip, 

guot  rd.t  (counsel)  dir  iemer  werde, 

daz  du  gsehes  ]6des  (sudden  death)  niene  ersterbest." 

Als6  segente  der  guote 

Santobias  sinen  sune, 

nnd  sande  in  d6  in  ein  laut, 

ze  einer  stat,  dia  hiez  ze  Medi&n, 

diu  burc  diu  hiez  ze  R&ges : 

sit  wart  er  vil  f  1 6  des. 


Got  sande  in  heim  vil  wol  gesunt 

mit  vil  gaotem  muote 

hin  heim  ze  sinem  eigen-gnote. 

Also  müezest  du  hiute  gesegenet 

des  helfen  hiute  die  heiligen  namen  dri, 

des  helfe  hiute  diu  wihe, 

min  liebe  vrouwe  Marie, 

des  helfen  mir  allin  diu  kint 

diu  in  dem  himel-riche  sint, 

und  der  guote  Santobias 

nnd  sin  heiliger  trut-sun.    amen. 
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XII.    For  stolen  goods} 
(MS.  ori347  at  Sant  Faal  in  the  Lavant  valley.) 

Darnach  dise  nacbgende  gebette,  daz  solta  dri-stunb  sprechen  in  eim 
gadem  (chamber),  daz  dich  niemen  irre  (diatorb),  so  kument  darin  engel 
und  sagen t  dir  daz  da  fragest : 

"  Der  heilig  Crist  vuor  Ton  himele  mit  cngein  manegen,  do  f aort  er  an 
sineu  henden  en  Frones-bilde  (Lord^s  image),  under  einem  boame  er 
geraste  (rested),  do  entslief  er  so  vaste.  do  komen  die  leidigen  diebe,  und 
rerstalen  im  sin  Frones  bilde,  do  er  erwachte,  trarete  er  so  vaste.  do 
sprach  diu  genedige  min  frowe  sant  Marie,.' des  sol  guotrat  werden,  wir 
sulen  uf  diser  erden  von  dem  heiligen  kinde  daz  dink  noch  hi-naht  (to- 
night) vinden.' — Sabaoth  Herre,  ich  bitte  dich  durch  din  einborn  sun 
Jesum  Christum,  daz  du  vergebest  mir  min  sünde,  und  gib  mir  ein  guot 
ende.  Jesu  Crist,  des  waren  Gotes  sun  du  bist,  ich  bit  dich,  und  man  dich, 
daz  du  dis  dinges  verrihtest  mich." 

Disen  selben  segen  mäht  du  ouch  sprechen,  so  dir  oder  eim,andern  diner 
guten  früuden  üt  (aught)  veretolenwiirt,  daz  gar  schedelich  si  und  redelich, 
nüt  umb  kleine  üppig  sache,  nuwent  da  ez  noturf tig  und  redelich  si ;  wände 
(for)  so  di  segen  ie  edeler  und  ie  besser  sint,  ie  minre  (the  less)  sü.helfent 
da  man  sü  bruchet  unnotdurf teclich  (spells  lose  their  virtue  if  used  on. 
trifling  occasions). 

XIII.    Exorciem  of  Gout  (MS.  at  Göttweich ;  of  1373). 

Ich  vit'beden  dir,  gycht,  bi  der  heylgir  wandillungin.  vnd  bi  den  heylgin 
Y  wunden  vnsers  barren  Jesu  Christi  vnd  bi  deme  bluode  dat  Gote  vyt 
(out  of)  sinen  Y  wunden  ran.  vnd  bi  dem  erstin  menschin  dat  Got  vf 
erden  ye  gemacht,  oder  ye  liz  geborren  werden.  Ich  virbeden  dir  bi  den 
drin  nagellHf  de  Gode  durch  sine  hende  vnd  durch  sine  7usze  wrde  gesl-igen. 
Ich  virbeden  dir  bi  den  vyer  hulden  (4  gracious  ones)  de  da  stu^nde7i  vf  zvotyn 
unoszin  vnd  sprachin  vys  (out  of)  zweyir  maodir  libe,  *  wer  si  bede  van  rechiir 
Ijbden,  vmme  allis  dat  mogelioh  is,  des  wulden  si  in  geweren.'  d&t  was 
Maria,  Godis  muodir,  vnd  was  Jesus  Christus,  vnd  was  min  f  ran  we  sancte 
Elsebe,  vnd  was  myn  herre  sancte  Johannes  der  deufir.  Ich  virbeden  dir 
bi  deme  bebiuden  vrdeü  (varying  verdicts)  das  Got  wil  gebiu  ubir  mich 
vud  ubir  alle  doden  und  lebenden.  Ich  virbediu  dir  bi  deme  fronen  crnce 
vnsers  herren  Jesu  Christi,  da  he  de  martil  ayn  leyt  (duflered)  durch  mich 
vnd  alle  cristeneyt.  Ich  virbedin  dir  bi  der  gotligir  krafc  de  da  ist  in 
hymil  vud  in  erden,  dat  du  mir  Godes  knegthe  (servant)  nyt  in-schadcs  an 
alien  minen  glederen  (limbs),  an  haubde,  an  hirne,  an  augen,  an  cendeu 
(ceeth),  an  armen,  an  henden,  an  vingeren,  an  rippeti,  an  rucke,  an  lenden, 
an  huffin  (back,  loins,  hips),  an  beynen,  au  vuozin,  an  ceiu  (toes),  an  äderen 
(veins),  noch  an  alien,  da  ich  mich  mach  keren  (may  turn)  oder  wenden. 
Des  helfe  mir  de  Godis  kraft,  vud  dat  heylgo  graf,  da  Got  selve  inne  lach 
(lay),  da  her  bebede  (quaked)  allit  dat  da  was.  Pylatus  sprach, '  hais  du 
gesugthe  odir  gegichteP'  neyn,  ich  in-han  sin  nyt, — It  sy  vrauwe  oder 

^  Nos.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  communic.  by  Hoffmann. 
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man,  der  düse  wort  ubir  yme  dreyt,  der  aal  sigchir  sin  (may  be  sure)  dat  in 
de  geychte  Dummer  gelemen  kan  (never  can  lame).  Ich  geleufe  dat  kejn 
wif  noch  keyn  man,  der  düse  wort  ubir  sprechen  kan.  want  der  sunder 
(for  the  sinner)  an  deme  cruoe  genade  gewan.  De  mach  mich  Godis  knegt 
N.  gesunt  an  seien  und  an  übe,  as  Maria  was,  do  si  irs  lieben  kyndis  genas 
(got  well),    amen. 

XIY.    Herdsman* s  charm  (see  p.  1241). 
XV.    Far  the  blowir^  Worm  (Cod.  Pal.  367, 173»»). 

DIs  ist  eyn  guter  eeyn  vor  den  hlasinden  worm :  ''  Der  gute  herre  seothe 
lob  der  lak  in  deme  miste,  her  clagete  deme  heilge  Criste,  wi  syn  gebeyne 
essen  die  worme  cleyne.  Do  sprach  der  heilge  Crist,  wen  nymandt  besser 
ist.  ich  gebite  (bid)  dir,  worm,  du  siest  wies  (white)  adir  swartz,  geel  adir 
gruene  adir  roet.  in  desir  stundt  siestu  in  dem  pferde  toet.  in  Gotis 
namen  amen."  Nota,  man  sal  das  pferdt  nennen  alz  is  gebaret  is  (by  hue 
of  hair ;  see  XXXV).— Dis  ist  eyn  eeyn  vor  den  pirczU :  *  "  Horestn,  worn 
yn  fleische  und  in  beyne.  vom  em  was  das  heilge  euangelium  meyne.  da 
seist  weis,  swartz  adir  geel,  grüne  adir  roet.  der  gehütet  myn  herre  senthe 
lob  in  desir  stunt  siestu  in  desem  pferde  toet.  in  Crotis  namen  amen.*' 
Nota.  man  sal  deme  pferde  treten  uf  den  vorder-fuss,  und  sal  ym  runen 
(whisper)  in  das  rechte  oer  desen  segn  (conf.  BA.  ( 


XVI.     Conjuring  a  magic  Horse  (Cod.  Pal.  212,  45»>). 

Wiltu  machen  ein  pferd  das  dich  trag  wo  du  wilt,  so  nymb  ein  plut  von 
einer  fledermaus  (blood  of  a  bat),  wen  es  dan  nacht  ist,  so  gang  zu  einem 
liaus  heimblich  an  das  ende  sin,  und  schreib  an  die  haus-tur  und  die 
.  .  .  .  in  namen  omnii.  geapha.  diado.  wen  du  si  geschriben  hast, 
so  gang  dan  ein  weil,  und  kom  dau  herwider,  so  findestu  ein  ros  bereit  mit 
sail  und  mit  zäum  (bridle)  und  mit  allem  gezeuge.  Wen  du  dan  uf  das  ros 
wilt  sitzen,  so  tritt  mit  dem  rechtem  fuss  in  den  linken  Stegreif,  und  sprich 
die  beschwerung :  ^*  Ich  beschwer  dich,  ros,  bei  dem  Vater  und  bei  dem 
Sone  und  bei  dem  heiigen  Geist,  und  bei  dem  schepfer  himelreichs  und 
erdreichs,  der  alle  ding  aus  nichts  gemacht  hat.  Ich  beschwer  dich,  ros, 
bei  dem  lebendigen  Got  und  bei  dem  waren  Got,  bei  dem  heiligen  Gor, 
das  du  an  meinem  leib  noch  an  meiner  sei  noch  an  meinen  glidem  ni: 
geschaden  mugst,  noch  mit  keinerlei  hindernus."  So  sitz  frolich  nf  das 
pferd,  und  solt  dich  nit  segen,  und  forcht  dich  nit.  Wan  du  komst  an  di 
stat  do  du  gern  werest,  so  nymb  den  zaurnb  vnd  grab  in  under  die  erden. 
Wan  du  das  ros  wilt  haben,  so  nymb  den  zaumb  und  schutel  in  vast,  so 
komt  das  ros.  So  beschwer  es  aber  (again)  als  vor,  und  sitz  doruff  und  rit 
wo  du  wilt,  und  hig  (look)  das  du  den  zaumh  wol  behaltest  (keepest). 
verleurstu  den  zaumb,  so  mustu  das  pferd  wider  machen.' 

*  Bürzel,  gun-birzel.    Frisch  1,  167«.  383*. 

'  Conf.  supra,  Hartlieb,  p.  1768.  The  importance  of  bit  and  bridle  in  magic 
horses  is  seen  in  the  stoiy  of  King  Beder  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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XV  IL     Conjuring  the  Hedge-Biick} 

Geh  za  einem  zann-stecken  and  sprich:  Zaunstechsn^  ich  weck  dich! 
min  lieb  das  wolt  ich.  ich  beger  (desire)  vil  mer,  dan  aller  teufel  her 
(host).  Her  zu  mir,  so  rar  ich  dich  zaanstecken.  alle  tenfel  müssen  dich 
wecken,  und  füren  (lead  thee)  in  das  hatis,  do  mein  lieb  geb  in  und  aus. 
dass  da  müssest  faren  in  die  vier  wend  (4  walls),  wo  sich  mien  lieb  hin  ker 
(turn)  oder  wend !  es  ist  aller  eren  wol  wert,  ich  send  ir  einen  hoch  (zum 
pfert).  Ich  ruf  each  heut  alle  gleich,  bei  den  drei  nageln  reich,  und 
bei  dem  rosen-farben  blnt,  das  Gott  aus  seinen  heiligen  wunden  floss, 
ich  beut  (bid)  each  tenfel  her.  ir  bringet  zu  mir  mein  lieb  N.  her,  zwischen 
(twixt)  himel  und  erden,  das  es  nil  herür  (touch)  die  erden,  fürt  es  oh  allen 

bäumen  her,  als  man  Maria  theb,  do  si  fur  in  ires  Kindes  reich." Und 

nim  die  caracteres  alle  zu  dir,  und  blas  dreimal  aaf  die  haut,  und  schlage 
dreimal  gegen  in  (them),  so  mügen  sie  dir  nit  geschaden. 

XVIII.     Against  Wolves,  etc. 

Christ  sun  gieng  unter  tbür,  mein  fi-au  Mafia  trat  herfür:  'Heb  uf 
Christ  snn  dein  hand,  und  versegen  mir  das  viech  und  das  land,  das  Icein 
wolf  heiss,  und  kein  wulp  stoss,  und  kein  dieb  komm  in  das  gebiet.  Da 
herz  trutz  markstein,  hilf  mir  das  ich  kom  gesunt  und  gevertig  heim ! ' 
(Oonf.  XL^) 

XIX.     Das  die  Wolf  das  viech  nil  essen. 

Ich  beschwer  dich,  Wolf-zan  (-tooth),  bei  dem  vil  heiligen  namen,  und 
bei  dem  tu  heiligen  Barn,  den  unser  liebe  frau  trug  an  irem  arm,  das 
du  noch  alle  dein  genossen  das  viech  nit  beissen  noch  stossen.  Es  muss 
dis  nacht  sein  als  war  und  als  vast,  als  das  heilig  paternoster  was,  das  Got 
aus  seinem  munde  sprach. 

XX.     On  Going  Out. 

Hude  (co-day)  wil  ich  uf  sten,  in  den  heiigen  friden  wil  ich  gen,  do 
unser  liebe  fraue  in  gieng,  do  sie  den  heiigen  Crist  inphieng.  Noch  hüte 
wil  ich  mich  gorten  (gird)  mit  den  heiigen  fanf  werten,  mit  den  heiigen 
sigeringen,  mit  allen  gaten  dingen.  Allez  daz  dages  aU  sy  daz  sy  mir  holt  l 
unser  lieben  frauwen  zunge  sy  aller  miner  fiende  münde!     amen. 

XXI.    For  a  Journey, 

Ich  dreden  hude  ([  tread  to-day)  uf  den  phat,  den  unser  herre  Jesus 
Cristas  drat,  der  si  mir  also  sÜ4S  und  also  gut !  nu  helfe  mir  sin  heiiges 
rose-farbes  blut,  und  sin  heiige  fünf  wunden,  das  ich  nimmer  werde 
gefangen  oder  gebunden !  von  allen  minen  fienden  mich  behude,  daz 
helfe  mir  die  here  hude   (heavenly  care),  vor    ....    fliessen,  vor 

^  Nos.  XYXT-XXXVII  from  Mone's  Anzeiger  for  1834,  p.  277 ;  the  same  Anz.  for 
*34,  p.  46,  has  a  Woand-spell  and  a  Blood-epell  from  a  Wolfenb.  MS.  ;  and  those 
for  '33,  p.  234,  and  '87,  p.  464,  a  spell  against  soreery,  and  a  few  against 
tire. 
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swerten  and  vor  schiessen,  vor  aller  slacht  angehüre,  vor  schnöder  gesell- 
Schaft  und  abentüre  ;  das  alle  mine  bant  von  mir  enbunden  werde  zq 
hant  (at  once),  also  unser  here  Jesus  inbunden  wart,  do  er  nam  die  himel- 
fart! 

XX IL     Ain  schöner  segen,  alle  Sehtemer  zu  thun. 

Am  Mantag  vor  der  Fronfasten  (ember-week).  der  Maniag  is  kraftiger 
dan  die  Fronfasten,    vor  aufgang  der  sonne,   tmheschrauen.     sprich  also : 

"  Hier  ein,  in  dese  hof-stat  gebe  ich  'nein,  solche  laud  beschlies^t 
(encloses)  Got  mit  seiner  aignen  hand,  er  beschliesst  sie  also  fest  mit 
dem  süssen  Jesu  Grist,  disen  gibel  oben  und  disen  gibel  unden.  diser 
gibel  unden,  der  ist  mit  engein  überzogen  verbunden.  Feuer  vom  dach, 
dieb  vom  loch,  rauher  vor  der  thür!  unser  liebe  frau  trit  heut  selbst 
darfür,  das  ave-maria  sei  vor  der  thür,  das  paternoster  der  rigel  (bolt) 
darfür.  und  was  der  lieb  h.  Lorenz  bat  gegert,  das  bat  der  heilig  Crist 
bewert,  das  niemant  stärker  ist  dan  der  heilig  Grist,  der  gebe  herein 
und  nemb  was  hier  innen  ist.  im  namen  "t"  "f*  +  amen."  15  pat.,  15  ave,  und 
credo. 

XXIII.    Against  Hail, 

Item,  mach  den  pfeil  (i.e.  figure  of  an  arrow)  auf  die  erden  gegen  den 
wetter,  oder  auf  ein  deller  (plate),  und  setz  in  gegen  dem  wetter ;  und  nim 
ein  weich-brun  (holj-water  pot),  und  spnta  dreu  kreuz  gegen  dem  wetter 
im  namen,  u.  s.  w.  und  sprich :  "  Ich  pent  (bid)  dir,  schaur  und  hagl,  in 
der  kraft  der  heiigen  drei  nagl,  die  Jesu  Gristo  durch  sein  heiige  hend 
und  fnss  wurden  geschlagen,  er  du  kumbst  zu  der  erd,  das  du  ^u  wind 
und  wasser  werd,  im  namen  etc."  mach  dreu  kreuz  mit  dem  weieb- 
brun  gegen  das  wetter. 

XXIV.  For  a  Fire. 

Wellent  ir  feuer  leschen  (quench),  so  sprechent  wie  hernach  folgt ;  auch 
das  ir  ain  prant  (brand)  von  demsel  higen  feuer  in  der  hand  höht,  wo  aber 
sollicbes  nit  beschehn  möcht,  sol  es  dannacht  mit  andacht  gesprochen 
werden :  "  Unser  lieber  herr  Jesus  Ghristns  gieng  über  land,  und  er  fand 
einen  riechenden  prant,  den  hueb  er  uf  mit  seiner  gotliohen  hant,  und 
gesegent  disen  riechenden  prant,  das  er  nimer  weiter  kum.  in  dem  namen 
etc.*'    und  darzue  bett  5  p.  -5  a.  1  er. 

XXV.  Against  Fire» 

^  Wer  feuer  verhüet,  dass  sein  haus  und  statel  nit  prinnent  werd,  der 
mach  alweg  mit  der  band  ein  creuz,  und  sprech  wie  hernach  folgt :  "  Ifet» 
haus  das  sei  mir  umbeschwaifen  mit  engelischen  raifen,  mein  haas  sei  mir 
bedeckt  mit  einer  englischer  deck  1  das  helf  mir  Gotea  minn,  der  sei 
alzeit  haus-vater  und  wirt  darin  I " 
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XXV^    For  a  Fire, 

Sprich :  "  Feuei\  ich  gepeab  (bid)  dir  in  dem  uamen  Jesu,  das  da  nit 
weiter  kumest.  helidU  (hold  in)  dein  funk  und  flammen,  wie  Maria  ir 
jangfraaschaft  and  er  (honoar)  behalten  hat  yor  alien  mannen,  das  sei  dem 
feaer  zne  puess  zeit  (conn ted  as  quittance)  in  namen  etc." 

XXVI.    Against  Fever. 

Zwig,  ich  huck  dick,  Bett  n&  mid  mich  (twig,  I  bend  thee,  fe^er,  void  me)^ 
bi  dem  heiligen  nagel,  der  unserm  lieben  herren  Cristo  Jesa  darch  sin 
rechten  hand  ward  geschlagen!  und  als  menig  bluts-tropf  dar-von 
ran,  als  meniger  rett  mid  mich,  und  gang  mir  ab  I    im  namen  u.  s.  w. 

XXVI r.    Against  Diseases. 

Ich  stand  uf  den  mist  (dunghill),  and  ruf  zu  werden  Crist,  das  er  mir 
buss  (rid  me  of)  die  rechten  s/por en-fuss,  und  das  hewpt-gescheuh  and  den 
herz-ritte^it  und  allen  seinen  sitten,  und  gel-sucht  und  sibenzich  gesucht ;  und 
ist  ir  keiner  mer  (any  more),  den  buss  mir  Gott  der  herre,  and  gang  aus 
her  ruch'hein,  und  gang  aas  her  ripp,  and  gang  ab  in  das  wilt  zorach ! 
das  buss  dir  der  man,  der  den  tot  an  dem  heiigen  creuz  nam. 

XXVIII.    Against  the  Worm. 

"Ich  beschwör  dich,  Wurm  und  Würmin,  hei  der  waren  Gottes  minn, 
and  bei  der  waren  Gothait  got,  das  dein  alter  (matter)  und  dein  blut  werd 
lauter  und  auch  rain  (pare)  als  unser  lieben  frauen  gspint,  die  sie  gab 
Jesn  Crist  irem  lieben  kint !  im  namen  Got  des  yaters  etc."  Itom,  nim 
den  gerechten  dum^n  (right  thamb)  in  die  gerechte  hant, 

XXIX.     Tlie  Same. 

'*  Wurm,  bist  du  dinne,  so  beut  ich  dir  bei  sant  ....  minne,  da 
seiest  weiss,  schwarz  oder  rot,  dass  da  hie  ligest  tot ! "  Ist's  ain  vich 
(animal),  so  streichend  im  mit  der  rechten  hand  über  den  rucken  ab. 
ist's  dan  ain  mensch,  so  iiemend  im  den  finger  (take  his  f.)  in  die  hand, 
and  sprechend  5  yatter  unser,  5  ave  Maria  und  ain  gtoben  (belief). 

XXX.    Against  Ague. 

Grüss  dich  Gott,  yil*heiliger  tag!  nimm  mir  mein  77  kalt-wee  ab;  is 
eben  einer  drnnder,  der  nit  zu  erbitten  ist,  so  nem  mir's  der  lieb  herr 
Jesus  Crist,  der  am  heiigen  fran-kreuz  verstorben  ist.  in  dem  namen 
u.  s.  w. 

XXXI.     To  be  worn  under  the  right  arm  24  hours. 

Es  giengen  drei  selige  brüder  aas  in  guter  frist  (time),'  begegnet  inen 
herr  Jesus  Christ,  unser  lieber  herr  Jesus  Christ  sprach :  '  Wo  welent  ir 
hin !  * *  Wir  welent  hinter  den  zäun  (hedge),  wir  welent  suclien  das 

1  Rett 'mnie  (febris).    *  Mit  der  motten  du  mich  mit  I  *    Eolooz  263. 

-  A  spell  in  Keisersp.  Ameis  50*  begins :  *  Es  giengen  drei  brüder  über  feld.' 
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kraut  (seek  the  herb)  das  zue  alien  wanden  gaefc  ist,  es  sei  gleich  gehauen 
oder  gestochen '  (a  cut  or  a  stab).  Unser  lieber  herr  J.  Cr.  sprach  :  '  Gant 
anf  Messias  berg,  nement  die  wol  von  denen  schafen,  and  das  moes  von 
denen  steinen,  und  das  ol  von  denen  bemen.'  drnok  darein  nnd  daranf, 
PO  heilt  die  wände  von  grnnd  anf,  es  sei  gleich  gehauen  oder  gestochen  oder 
hrochen,  wie  es  niöcht  ergangen  sein,  so  sol  es  weder  geachwelen  oder 
schweren  (swell  nor  fester),  sol  anch  keines  eiters  begeren  (con f.  XXXIX). 
Wie  Lucas  anf  Severines-berg  hat  gesprochen,  wie  die  Juden  unsem 
herm  J.  Chr.  unib  nnschnlt  haben  gestochen,  das  wait  Got  der  vatter 
n.  8.  w. 

XXXI I.    A  fine  charm  for  Stanching  Blood, 

In  unsers  herren  Gottes  herz  da  etuenden  (stood)  drei  roson.  die  er>t 
ist  sein  dngent,  die  ander  ist  sein  vermögen,  die  dritt  ist  sein  will — Pluet 
sieh  et  ill !  im  namen  n.  s.  w. 

Another:  Longinas  der  man,  der  nnserm  herren  Jesu  Crist  sein 
gerechte  Seiten  hat  anf-getan  (opened),  daraus  rann  wasser  und  bluet — ich 
beschwöre  dich,  hluet,  durch  desselbigen  bluets  ehre,  das  du  nimer  hlueteM 
mere  !  im  namen  u.  s.  w. 

Another:  0  Got,  der  immer  ewig  ist,  der  aller  menschen  hilf  und  trost 
ist— ich  but  dir,  hl^t,  das  du  etil  standist,  als  die  menschen  am  jüngsten  tag 
(last  day)  still  stan  müssend,  die  nicht  nach  Gottes  willen  haut  getan  (have 
done). 

XXXIII.    For  the  Nail  in  a  horse^s  eye, 

Welches  ros  (whose  horse)  den  na^el  het  in  dem  ougen,  der  sol  ain  stro 
nemen  ain  nacht,  als  dick  er  mag,  und  sol  im  sin  atem  (breath)  in  das  oag 
nüchter  knchen  (breathe,  fasting),  und  sol  mit  seinem  finger  gen  dem  oug 
grifen,  und  sol  sprechen :  "  Ich  gebüt  dir's,  Nagel,  bi  dem  vil  haiigen 
Gottes  grab,  da  Got  in  selber  lag  una  an  (until)  den  haiigen  Oster-tag,  das 
du  verschwinist,  Nagelt  und  dörrest  (dwindle  and  dry  up),  als  die  Juden 
taten,  die  verschwinend  und  verdorrenden,    das  gebüt  der  Yatter  u.  s.  w.'* 

XXXIV.    For  the  Worm  in  horses. 

Welches  ros  (whose  horse)  die  würm  in  dem  gederm  (guts)  hat,  and  in 
dem  magen,  der  sol  das  ros  mit  seinem  linken  fuss  stossen,  und  sol 
sprechen :  **  Wurm,  und  al  di  würm,  die  in  dem  ros  sind,  das  euch  des  ros 
lib,  flaisch,  gederm  und  bain  also  laid  sige  (as  loathsome  be)  ae  niessen 
nnd  ze  brachen,  nnd  euch  das  als  nnmar  (distasteful)  sig,  als  nnserm 
Herren  ains  pfaffen  wip,  die  des  tüfels  veU-m^eh  (field-mare)  t^  als  was 
müssent  ir  (so  surely  may  ye)  in  dem  ros-flaisch  sterben,  das  gebüt  euch 
n.  s.  w.*' 

Welches  ros  den  use-wetfenden  (vomiting)  tourm  hat,  der  sol  sprechen : 
"  Ich  gebüt  euch,  wurm  und  würmin,  das  du  des  rosses  flaisch  und  baio 
und  al  sin  lip  [lassest],  das  dir  darin  sig  als  wind  nnd  als  we,  und  dir  darione 
sig  als  laid,  als  S.  Petem  was  nnsers  Herren  marter,  do  er  vor  den  richtem 
und  den  Juden  fioch ;  dar  dir  darinne  werd  als  we,  unz  das  er  das  wort 
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gesprecb,  das  S.  Peter  sprach,  do  er  ze  Bom  ze  dem  ersten  in  das  münster 
trat;  das  ir  uss  dem  ros  fliessend, oder  aber  beruss  fallend,  oder  in  dem  ros 
sterbend,  und  ewer  d*heiner  nimmer  lebend  werde,  das  gebüt  euch  der 
man  der  die  marter  und  den  tod  laid  (safiered)." 

XXXV.    For  a  Horse. 

Item  ain  pfart,  das  sich  strichet,  so  züch  es  unter  den  bimel  an  ainem 
Sontag  frü  vor  der  sunnen  vfgang,  und  Jcer  dem  ros  den  kapf  gegen  der 
spinnen,  und  leg  dine  zwen  dumen  (thumbs)  crüz-wis  über  ain  ander,  und 
halt  die  hend  umb  den  fuss,  doch  das  sie  den  fuss  nit  an  rüren  (not  touch), 
und  sprich :  "  Longinus  war  ain  Jud,  das  ist  war.  er  stach  unsern  Herrn  in 
sein  siten,  das  ist  war  (und  nem  das  pfärd  bei  der  vaib),  das  si  dir  für  das 
streichen  gut!" 

XXXVI.     Ott  losing  a  Horse-shoe. 

Item  ain  pfärd,  das  ain  isen  verliert,  so  nim  ain  brot-messer  (bread- 
knife),  und  umb-schnit  im  den  huf  an  den  wenden  von  ainer  fersen  (hecl) 
zu  der  ander,  und  leg  im  das  messer  crüz-wis  uf  die  solen,  und  sprich  : 
*'  Ich  gebüt  dir,  huf  und  horn,  das  du  als  lützel  zerbrechist,  als  Got  der 
herr  die  wort  zerbrach,  do  er  himel  und  erd  beschöf."  Und  die  wort  sprich 
dri-stunt  nach  einander,  und  5  pat.  n.  und  5  ave  Maria  ze  lob ;  so  trit 
das  pfärd  den  huf  nit  hin,  bis  das  du  glichwol  zu  ainem  schmit  komen 
magst. 

XXXVII.     Wo  man  die  Müich  stelt, 

Nimb  weich- wasser  (holy  water)  und  spreng's  in  den  stall,  nimb  gun- 
reb°n  (ground-ivy),  geweicht  salz  und  mer-linsen  (duckweed) :  ich  gib  dir 
heut  gunreben,  merlinsen  und  salz ;  gang  uf  durcJh  die  toolJceti  und  bring 
mir  schmalz  und  milich  und  molken! 

XXXVIIT.»    Against  thtt  HoldicJöcn. 

Fahr  aus,  und  fahr  ein  in  N.  wie  bist  du  hereingekommen  ?  du  sollt 
gedenken,  dass  du  da  wieder  heraus  komnrat.  wer  dich  herein  gebracht 
hat,  soll  dich  wiederum  herausbringen,  er  sei  lieioder  sei;  und  sollst  einen 
beweis  (sign)  von  dir  geben,  dass  man  siebet,  dass  du  hinweg  bist. 

Another:  Das  walte  Got  und  der  teufel!  fahr  hin  da  du  nutze  bist,  und 
tlin  wie  ich  empfangen  habe ! 

Another:  ÄUe  immd  alle  ut !  so  spricht  die  liebe  Jungfrau  sente  Ger- 
drnt. 

Another:  Wolanf  elh  und  eibin,  zwerg  und  zwergin,  unterwärts  und  obcr- 
wärts.  du  sollst  zu  dem  und  dem,  du  sollst  seine  beine  necken  (torment), 
du  sollst  sein  fleisch  schmecken,  du  sollst  sein  blat  trinken,  und  in  die  erde 
sinken  !    in  aller  teufel  namen. 

Another :  Du  elben  und  du  elbinne,  mir  ist  gesagt,  du  kannst  den  könig 
von  der  königin  bringen,  und  den  vogel  von  dem  yiest,  du  sollst  noch  ruhen 

'  Nos.  XXXVni.  XXXIX.  from  Voigt'e  Quedlinburg  Witch-trials. 
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noch  i*a8teti,  du  kommst  dean  unter  den  buscb,  das  du  den  menschdi 
keinen  scbaden  tfaust. 

Another :  Op  nnsers  Gottes  berge  ist  unsers  herrn  Gottes  bpm  (vrell),  in 
unsers  berrn  Gottes  born  ist  unsers  herrn  Gottes  nap  (bow]),  in  unsers 
herrn  Gottes  nappe  ist  unsers  herrn  Gottes  appel,  liegt  sente  Johannis 
evangeh'nm,  das  benimmt  einem  (rids  one  of)  die  bösen  dinger,  der  liebe 
Gott  wolle  helfen,  dass  es  vergehe,  und  nicht  bestehe ! 

Another :  Joseph  und  gardian  die  giengen  vor  Gott  den  herrn  stau ;  da 
sie  vor  Gott  den  herrn  kamen,  trauerte  (sorrowed)  Joseph  also  sehre.  Es 
sprach  Gott  mein  herre:  'Joseph,  warum  trauerst  du  so  sehr?'— 'Die 
unterneen  kleine  wollen  ausfaulen  (the  underground  tiniea  want  to  ro^^ 
mein  fleisch  und  meine  beine/ — '  Ich  verbiede  es  den  untersen  kleinen,  das 
sie  nicht  ausfaulen  mein  fleisch  und  meine  beine  ! '  ^ 

Another:  Die  heiligen  Drei  Könige  giengen  über  das  feld,  do  mtc^ei^ 
ihnen  (met  them)  alp  und  el&m.'  Älbinne,  das  solt  du  nicht  thun,  kehre 
wieder  um.'    im  uamen  u.  s.  w. 

Another :  Hebhe-mutter  und  hoch-mutlerf  lege  still  ein  deinem  blöde,  als 
Jesus  lag  in  seiner  mutter  schote. 

XXXIX.    Against  Diseases, 

Unser  herr  Jesus  Christus  und  dieser  wasser-flnss.  ich  veibüssedir, 
sieben  und  siebenzig  schuss  (77  shot) ;  sieben  und  siebenzig  seiuhe,  die  seind 
mehr  denn  wir  verbüssen ;  weichen  von  diesem  geruch  (?)  neunerlei 
gesckuss !  das  sei  dir  zur  busse  gezählet  (counted  as  quittance),  im  namec 
etc. 

Es  giengen  drei  Salomon  über  einen  öl- berg,  sie  giengen  über  eine  grüne 
aue,  da  begegnet  ihnen  Marie  unse  liebe  fraue  : '  Wohin  ihr  drei  Salomen  ? ' 
— '  Wei  willen  hen-gahn  ut,  und  seuken  mangerlei  god  krut  (see  XXXI), 
dat  stikt  nicht,  dat  bnkt  nicht,  dat  kilU  nicht,  dat  swült  nicht.*  im  namen 
u.  s.  w. 

Unse  leve  frue  ging  still  over  land,  se  gesegene  desen  hitligen  brand,  6mX 
he  nich  quillt  oder  schwillt  und  inworts  fritt  I 

Wollet  ihr  hören  des  Herrn  wunder  grot,  da  Jesus  Christus  von  Marien 
auf  den  erdboden  schot,  in  einer  hilligen  spangen,  damit  sie  den  herreo 
Jesum  Christ  empfangen,  sie  trug  ihn  unterm  herzen  vierzig  wochen  ohne 
schmerzen,  sie  trug  ihn  gen  Betlehem  in  die  Stadt,  da  Jesus  drinne  geboren 
ward.  Sie  schickten  ihn  über  das  wilde  meer,  es  wäre  noth  sie  hinter  ihn 
kämen,  drei  scharfe  dornen  mit  sich  nähmen,  das  eine  was  de  harte  nagel. 
de  ward  dem  heiligen  Christ  durch  bände  und  füsse  geschlagen.  Die 
falschen  Juden  waren  oft  behende  (quick),  sie  warfen  ihm  ein  dornen  krön 
auf  sein  baupt,  dass  ihm  sein  rosin-farbnes  blaut  durch  seinen  braunen  bsrt 
flosB.  Johannes  thät  einen  hellen  schrei :  '  Hilf  Gott,  mir  bricht  mein  hers 
entzwei,  die  mutter  Gottes  will]  gar  verderben,  J.  Christus  wird  gar  am 
kreuze  sterben.'  Wie  he  do  gestorben  was,  do  verwandelt  sich  laub  und 
gras,  und  alles  was  auf  dem  erdboden  was.     Ut  welken  munde  (out  (f 

1  A  similar  formula  in  the  little  Book  of  Bomanus  (Qörres^s  Volksbücher,  p.  SOo). 
s  The  orig.  has  absurdly  *  alfinadi  alfinie,*  evid.  for  the  L.  Sax.  alfindi  elßti. 
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whose  month)  dies  gebefc  wird  gesprodieo,  der  wird  (may  lie  be)  nicht 
gehauen  oder  gestochen,  dem  wird  kein  haus  ve^'hrant,  kein  jungfränlicii 
herz  wird  auch  zu  schänden,  keiner  frauen  ....  gelangen !  das  helf 
mich  Qoti  und  seine  heiligen  fünf  wunden. 

XL.    Fragm,  of  a  'prayer  against  Fire  and  Tempest, 

(Andr.  Grjphiiis*  Horribilicr.  p.  768.) 

Das  walte  der  es  walten  kann !  Matthes  gang  ein,  Pilatus  gang  aus, 
ist  eine  arme  seele  drans  (i.e.,  out  of  hell).  '  Arme  seele,  wo  kommst  du 
her  (from)P  ' — *  Aus  regen  und  wind,  au«  demfeuHgen  ring* 

XL.*    Beginning  of  a  Spell  (14th  cent.). 

unser  Herr  saz  und  stunt  under  der  kirch-tür,  da  kam  sein  lieb  traud 
muter  gangen  (herfür) :  '  Draut  son,  mein  herre,  wie  siezest  du  trawren  so 

sere  P  ' *  Ach,  herczen-liebew  muter  mein,  solt  ich  nit  trawrig  sein  P ' 

Da  kom  ich  an  hulwechs  perg  gangen,  da  schoz  mich  der  bulwechst  da  schoz 
mich  die  bulwechsin,  da  schoz  mich  als  ir  hin-gesind  (all  their  household), 
etc.    Conf.  XVIII. 

XLI.    For  a  Fire. 

A  fire  can  be  charmed,  if  he  that  speaks  the  charm  ride  three  times  round 
the  flame;  it  will  then  go  out.    But  the  third  time,  the  fire  makes  a  rush 

at  him,  and  if  it  catch  him,  he  is  lost. *  Feuer,  stand  stille  um  der  worte 

willen,  die  S.  Lorenz  sprach,  da  er  den  feurigen  rost  ansach  (looked  at  the 
burning  gridiron).' 

Another:  'Gott  grüsse  dich,  liebes  feuer,  mit  deiner  flamme  ungeheuer! 
das  gebeut  (bids)  dir  der  heilige  mann  Jesus,  du  solt  stille  stan,  und  mit 
der  flamme  nit  für  bass  gan  (no  further  go)!  im  namen  etc.' 

Another :  '  Feuer-glut,  du  solfit  stille  stehn,  und  wie  das  liebe  Marien- 
kind die  marter  am  kreuze  hat  ausgestanden,  der  hat  um  unserer  sünde 

willen  all  still  gestanden.* While  uttering  these  words  three  times,  one 

shall  take  a  little  earth  from  under  one*s  right  (or  left)  foot,  and  cast  it  in 
the  fire  (conf.  a  Danish  spell  in  Nyerup's  Morskabsl.  200). 

XLII.    Against  Elbe, 

Ich  beschwöre  dich,  alb,  der  du  äugen  hast  wie  ein  kalb,  rücken  wi^  ein 
teig4rog,  weise  (shew)  mir  deines  herren  hof ! 

Ihr  elben,  sitzet  feste,  weicht  (budge)  nicht  aus  eurem  neste !  Ihr  elben, 
ziehet  fort,  weicht  bald  an  andern  ort ! 

Im  thume  steht  die  rosenblume,  sie  ist  weder  braun  noch  fahl,  so 
müssen  die  hilf -dinger  (bip  or  thigh  elben)  zersteuben  und  zerfahren 
(disperse),  und  kommen  der  hirtischen  Margareten  in's  teufeis  namen 
an !     (Carpzov's  Pract.  rer.  crim.,  pars  1,  qnsBst.  50,  p.  420). 

In  burying  her  elben,  the  witch  puts  a  little  wax,  some  threads  of  flax, 
and  some  cheese  and  bread  in  the  grave  with  them,  and  accompanies  the 
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action  with  the  words:  'Da,  elben,  da,  wringet  das  wachs,  spinnet  das 
flachs,  esset  den  käse,  esset  das  hrot,  und  lasst  mich  ohne  noth ! '  (Elias 
Casp.  Beichardt's  Verra.  beitr.  3,  369). 

XLIIL    For  Fever,  etc. 

Fieber  hin,  fieber  her!  lass  dich  blicken  nimmer  mehr!  fahr  der  weil 
in  ein  wilde  au  !  das  schaft  dir  ein  alte  frau.  Tartel-täabchen  ohne  gallen; 
JeaÜe  gichtclien,  du  sollst  fallen  ! 

For  worm  in  the  finger.  Gott  vater  fährt  gen  acker,  er  ackert  fein 
wacker,  er  ackert  würine  heraus,  einer  war  weiss,  der  ander  schwarz,  der 
dritte  roth  ;  hie  liegen  alle  wurme  todt. 

.  For  ulcered  lungs.  Scher  dich  fort,  dn  scbändliches  hrust-geschwär,  von 
des  kindes  rippe,  gleich  wie  die  knh  von  der  krippe  !  (see  Superst.  873). 

For  harm-grund.  To  uproot  this  eruption,  wash  in  a  pool  where  cats 
and  dogs  are  drowned,  saying  the  words:  *In  dit  water,  worin  versupen 
manch  katt  und  hund,  darin  still  ik  di  barmgrund.  im  namen  u.  s.w/ 
(Schittze's  Hoist.  Id.  1,  70). 

XLIV.    For  the  Gout. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  first  of  May,  the  gouty  man  must  go  into  the 
wood,  tliere  silently  let  three  drops  of  his  blood  sink  into  the  split  of  a 
young  piyie,  and  having  closed  up  the  opening  with  wax  from  a  virgin  bee- 
hive, must  cry  aloud :  *  Give  you  good  morning,  Madam  Pine,  here  I  brin^ 
you  the  gout  so  fine;  what  I  have  borne  a  year  and  a  day,  you  shall  bear 
for  ever  and  aye !  Earth^s  dew  may  drench  yon,  and  heaven's  rain  ponr, 
but  gont  shall  pinch  you  for  evermore  t '  (Ernst  Wagner's  ABC  eines 
henneberg.  fiebel- schützen,  Tub.  1810,  p.  229). 

XLV.     For  Women  in  Labour. 

Unser  liebe  frau  und  unser  lieber  herr  Jesus  Christ  giengen  mit  ein- 
ander durch  die  stadt  :^  '  Ist  niemand  Iner  der  mein  bedarf  (has  need  of 
me)P  Liegt  ein  krankes  weih,  sie  liegt  in  kindes  banden.  Gott  helf  ihr 
und  ihrem  lieben  kind  von  einander  !  das  thu  herr  Jesu  Christ,  der  schliess 

auf  (may  he  unlock)  schloss^  eisen  und  bein ! ' Con  f.  the  following  in 

Mone's  Anz.  for  1834,  p.  278 :  Ich  bitte  dich,  Maria  nnd  Jesu  Christ,  das 
mir  das  schloss  verschlossen  ist>  der  Maria  ruhet  unter  ir  brüst,  das  mir 
das  schloss  wider  uf  wisch  (fly  open). 

XLVI.     To  forget  JTomen  (conf.  ON.  orminnis-öl). 

Ich  weiss  wol  wo  du  bist,  ich  sende  dir  den  vater  herrn  Jesu  Christ»  ich 
sende  dir  der  treusten  boten  drei  (three  messengers),  die  anf  erden  und 
himmel  sind,  den  einen  in  dein  gemüte,  den  andern  in  dein  geblüte,  den 
dritten  in  deines  herzens  block :  Gott  gebe  dass  oüe  weiber  und  mägde  in 
deinem  herzen  verstochen  (moulder)  I  Ich  sende  dir  den  süssen  herm 
Jesum,  den  süssen  herrn  Christum,  die  stumpfen  nägel  drei,  die  Gott  dem 

1  Many  such  beginnings,  e.g. :  '  Christ  and  his  mother  came  out  of  a  wood,  vent 
over  field  and  went  over  land,  up  hill,  down  hill,  faggot  in  hand,  etc.' 
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herrn  warden  geschlagen,  den  einen  durch  seine  hände,  den  einen  durch 
seine  füsse,  den  dritten  durch  sein  herze:  Gott  gebe  dass  du  müssest 
vergessen  alle  weiter  in  deinem  herzen !    im  namen  etc. 

XLVIL     To  stop  Thieves} 

Wie  Maria  im  kinde-bette  lag,  drei  engel  ihr  da  pflagen  (tended),  der 
erste  hiess  S.  Michael,  der  ander  S.  Gabriel,  der  dritte  hiess  S.  Bafael. 
da  kamen  die  falschen  Juden,  und  wollten  ihr  liebes  kindlein  stehlen.    Da 

sprach  Maria:  *  S.  Petre,  bind!' Petrus  sprach:  'Ich  hab  gebunden 

mit  Jesu  banden,  mit  Gottes  selbst-eignen  (very  own)  banden.'  Wer  mir 
ein  diebstal  thut  stehlen,  der  muss  stehn  bleiben  wie  ein  stock,  über  sich 
sehen  wie  ein  block,  wann  er  mehr  kann  zählen  (count)  als  sterne  am 
himmel  stehn,  alle  sohnee-flocken,  alle  regentropfen,  wann  er  das  alles 
kann  thun,  mag  er  mit  dem  gestolen  gut  hin-gehn  wo  er  will,  wann  er's 
aber  nicht  kann,  so  soll  er  stehn  bleiben  mir  zu  einem  pfand  (pledge),  bis 
ich  mit  meinen  leiblichen  äugen  über  ihn  sehe,  und  ihm  ur-laub  (leave) 
gebe,  wieder  zu  gehn.  ' 

XL VIII.    To  root  one  to  the  spot. 

Hier  stand  so  fest,  als  der  bäum  hält  sein  äst  (boughs),  als  der  nagel 
in  der  wand  (wall),  durch  Jesum  Marien  söhn ;  dass  du  weder  schreitest 
noch  reitest,  und  kein  gewehr  (weapon)  ergreifest!  In  des  Höchsten 
namen  solt  du  stehn. 

XLIX.     The  Same. 

Ich  tha  dich  anblicken,  drei  bluts-tropfen  sollen  dich  erschricken  in  dei- 
nem leibe,  der  erste  mit  einer  leber,  der  zweite  mit  einer  zunge,  der  dritte 
mit  einer  mannes  kraft.  Ihr  reitet  oder  geht  zu  fuss,  gebunden  sollt  ihr 
sein  so  gewiss  and  so  fest,  als  der  bäum  hält  seine  äst  (boughs),  und  der 
ast  hält  seine  uest,  und  der  hirsch  (hart)  hält  seine  zungen,  und  der  herr 
Christas  ans  hat  das  himmelreich  errangen  (won);  so  gewiss  und  wahr 
sollt  ihr  st&n,  als  der  heil.  Johannes  stand  am  Jord&n,  da  er  den  lieben 
herrn  Jesum  getanfet ;  und  also  gewiss  und  wahrhaftig  solt  ihr  stehn,  bis 
(tili)  die  liebe  göttliche  mutter  einen  andern  söhn  gebähret,  so  gewiss 
solt  ihr  sein  gebunden  zu  dieser  tag-zeit  und  stunden  (hour) ! 

L.     To  make  oneself  Beloved. 

Ich  trete  Über  die  schwelle  (threshold),  nehme  Jesum  zu  meinem  gesellen 
(companion) ;  Gott  ist  mein  schuh^  himmel  ist  mein  hut  (hat),  heilig  kreuz 
mein  schwert ;  wer  mich  heute  sieht,  habe  mich  lieb  und  werth  I  So  bef ehl 
(commit)  ich  mich  in  die  heilige  drei  benedicts  pfennung  (keeping  ?),  die 
nenn-mal-nenn  (9  X  9)  geweihet  nnd  gesegnet  sein ;  so  befehl  ich  mich  in 
der  heil.  Dreifaltigkeit  leuchtnng;  der  mich  heute  sieht  and  hört,  der 
habe  mich  lieb  und  werth.    im  namen  etc. 

>  Similar  Danish  spells  in  Nyerup's  Morskabsl.,  pp.  197-8. 
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LI.     To  make  oneaelf  Invisible, 

Grüss  euch  Gott!  seid  ihr  wol-gemut  (are  ye  merrj)  ?  habt  ihr  ge- 
trunken des  berrn  Christi  blut  P '  Gesegne  mich  Gott,  ich  bin  wol-gemut, 

ich  habe  getrunken  des  herrn  Christi  blut.'  Christus  ist  mein  matäel, 
roch,  etock  und  fu88,  seine  heilige  fünf  wunden  mich  verbergen  thun  (do 
hide).  Bep.  *  Gesegne  mich— Christi  blut.'  Christus  der  herr,  der  die 
blinden  sehend  gemacht,  und  die  sehenden  blind  machen  kann,  wolle  eure 
angen  verdunkeln  und  verblenden  (darken  and  dazzle),  dass  ihr  mich  nicht 
sehet  noch  merket  u.  s.  w. 

SWEDISH. 
LH.    (from  Fernow's  Wärmelaud,  p.  250  seq.) 

Sanct  Johannes  evangelist,  han  bjgde  bro  (built  bridges)  for  Jesnm 
Christ,  v&r  Herre  är  min  brynja  (armour),  och  Jesus  är  min  föravar.  ser 
väl  för  (provides  against)  min  fall  idag  och  hvar  d&g,för  den  lieta  dd  (hot 
fire), /or  den  hvassa  arm  (sharp  worm). /or  den  biinda  man,  som  alia  v&bla 
villa  kan.  Den  ena  bön  (prayer)  för  min  nöd,  den  ara  fÖr  min  död,  den 
tredje  för  min  fattiga  själ  (poor  soul). 

Afton-hön  (evening  prayer).  Jag  lägi^er  i  v&rs  Herrea  tröst,  korsa 
(crosses)  gör  jag  för  mit  bröst.  eigne  mig  8ol,  och  eigne  mig  Mdne  (snn 
and  moon  bless  me),  och  all  den  frögd  som  jorden  bär  (joy  that  eanh 
bearp).  Jorden  är  min  brtjnja,  och  himmelin  är  min  ehjöld,  och  jungfru 
Maria  är  mit  evärd, 

liter:  Nu  g&r  jag  te  sängje  (bed),  med  mig  har  jag  Guds  äugle,  tolf  (12) 
te  band  och  tolf  te  fot,  tolf  te  hvar  ledamot  (limb). 

ännu  en  annan :  Yär  herre  Jesus  rider  öfver  hede  (heath),  d&r  möter  kan 
den  lede  (evil  one).  '  Hvart  (whither)  skal  du  hän  p  '  sade  vär  herre  Jesus. 
— '  Jag  skal  ät  kött  at  suga  blodJ — '  Nej,  jag  förmenar  dig ;  da  skal  ur 
ben  och  i  kött  (out  of  bone  and  into  flesh),  fir  kött  och  i  skinn,  ur  tkinn 
och  ändä  at  helfvetes  pina !  *  genom  tre  namn. 

At  döfva  verk  (to  allay  pain) :  Yär  herre  Jesus  rider  in  pi  kjrko-g&rd, 
dar  döfde  han  b&de  verk  och  ear.  JesuB  eonmade,  verken  domnade  ;  Jesus 
vahnade,  verken  saktnade.    genom  tre  namn. 

DANISH. 
Llir.     (from  Nyerup's  Morskdbsl.  200.  201). 

At  dolge  eg  og  od  (to  blunt  the  edge  and  point).  Las  disse  ord  stras 
naar  (as  soon  as)  du  seer  knivene  eller  svärdene  dragne:  '  Stat,  eg  og  od, 
med  de  samme  ord  soni  Gud  skabte  himmel  og  jord.  slat,  eg  og  od,  med 
de  samme  ord  som  Gud  skabte  sig  selv  med  kjöd  og  blod  i  jomfru  Maria 
liv !  i  navn  Gud  faders  etc.' 

Yor  herre  Christus  red  i  herre-färd,  dövede  han  alle  dragne  svärd;  alle 
de  vaaben  (weapons)  som  han  saae,  dem  tog  haue  eg  og  odde  fra,  med  sine 
to  händer  og  med  sine  ti  fingre,  med  sit  velsignede  blod,  med  sin  värdig 
)iellig  aand  (spirit)  og  med  sit  hellige  kors,  med  sine  tolv  engle  og  med  sine 
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toi 7  apostle.  Fra  Mod  og  nd  til  od,  det  hvide  skal  ikhe  hide  (white  shall 
not  bite),  det  rode  skal  ikhe  hlöde,  förend  Christus  sig  igjen  ]ader  föde  (till 
C.  again  be  born),  dat  er  skeet  og  skeer  aid  rig  mere. 

Jesus  gik  ad  vejen  f  ram,  der  mödte  ham  Bylla  den  Ude  og  gram.  '  Hvor 
vil  du  gange  P'  siger  Jesus. — *  Jeg  vil  gaae  til  N.  N.* — *  Hrad  vil  du 
der  P  *  siger  Jesus. — *  Jeg  vil  hans  blod  lapt,  jeg  vil  hans  he7i  hidt,  og 
hans  händer  elldt,  jeg  vil  hans  hilse  fortappe.' — *Nej,*  siger  Johannes 
evangelist,  'detskal  du  ikke  gjöre;  mens  Jesu  navn  mane  dig  of  hlodi 
flod  I  Jesn  navn  mane  dig  af  be^n  i  ateen  !  Jesu  navn  mane  dig  af  hold 
i  mold  !    Jesu  navn  mane  dig  ud  til  Verdens  ende  ! 

Jesus  ban  sig  under  espen  stod,  ban  svedte  vand  (water),  han  svedte 
hlod.  Flye  ägterosen  for  ordet  (before  the  word),  som  den  döde  ujider 
jorden,  eom  duggen  (dew)  for  dagen !  Jeg  binder  dig  med  min  haand,  og 
med  Jesu  haand,  med  jomfru  Marias  haand,  med  de  ni  (nine)  gode  Guds 
engler,  med  hvid  uld  (wool)  og  grön  gras  og  den  heilig  Aands  saude  last. 
i  navn  eta 

Lucia  den  blide  skal  flye  mig  ad  vide  (sweet  St  Lucy  let  me  know) :  hvie 
dug  jeg  skal  brede  (whose  cloth  I  shall  lay),  hvis  seng  (bed)  jeg  skal  rede, 
hvis  bam  jeg  skal  bare,  hvis  kjäreste  (darling)  ^e^  skal  vare,  hvis  arm  jeg 
skal  sove  i  (sleep  Ib). 

Fkom  Jutland. 

A  ligger  mä  paa  mi  by ver  ley  (I  lay  me  on  my  right  side),  saa  souer 
a  paa  vor  fron  Frey.  Herud  (get  out),  Ragirist !  herind,  Mari  med  Jesu 
Christ!  Herud,  dit  slemme  skaan  (6Ith)!  herind,  Marl  med  det  lille 
baan  ! 

Tvil  det  satter  a  mellem  deiden  aa  mä  (this  Til  put  twixt  the  d.  and 
me) :  '  Du  gjör  di  finger  for  brey  (too  broad),  aa  di  taa  for  laang '  sagde 
jomfru  Mari.— *  Da  skal  a  hind  dem  i  en  silke-iraa*  sagde  Jesns;  *  vig 
bort,  du  deusl,  aa  i  7  ond  aander!'  Saa  satter  a  vor  Haris  12  eggler 
omkring  mä,  to  ve  min  hoved,  to  ve  hver  a  min  bien  (2  at  each  leg),  to 
ve  mi  hyver  aa  to  ve  mi  venster  sie  (left  side) ;  saa  vil  a  si  paa  den  deuel 
der  skal  gjOr  mä  nöy.    i  Giösus  naun,  amen. 

Liy.    In  anointiiig  with  salt  for  the  Gripes  {?). 

(fr.  Skand.  Lit.  selsk.  Skr.  19,  376.) 

Christus  gik  sig  til  kirke,  med  bog  i  bände;  kom  selver  jomfru  Marie 
prangende.  *Hvi  falder  du  löd  (pale),  min  välsignede  sou  ?  * — '  Jeg  haver 
faaet  stärk  greh,  min  velsignede  moder.' 

LV.    Against  Oripes} 

Jeg  gior  at  dette  menneske  for  herg-greb,  for  söe-greb,  for  dodmans  greh, 
for  alle  de  greb,  som  falder  imellem  himm^l  og  jord,    i  de  tre  navn  etc. 

1  Nos.  LV — LVIII  from  Haus  Hammond's  Nordiska  Missions-historie  (Ejöbeoh. 
1787),  pp.  119.  120. 
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LVI.    Against  Bendsel  (goat,  rheamatisro). 

JesuB  gik  Big  efter  vejen  frera,  der  mödie  han  slangen  (snake).  '  Hror 
bar  da  agtet  dig  P  '  Bagde  der  herre  Jesas.  Saa  svarede  haa  :  '  til  den, 
Bum  Bvag  er  (is  weak).'  Saa  svarede  den  herre  Jesus :  '  Jeg  skal  dig  igieo 
vende  (turn  thee  back),  hiem  igien  sende,  jeg  skal  sende  dig  udi  hiergtt 
hlau  (into  the  blue  mtn),  der  e^al  da  staae,  saa  länge  som  yerden  (world) 
Btaaer,  jeg  skal  binde  dig  med  mine  ti  fingre  og  med  UAv  Gads  engle/ 
ndi  tre  navn  etc. 

.    LVII.    For  a  Broken  'Bone, 

Jesus  reed  sig  ttl  heede  (heath),  der  reed  han  syndt  (asander)  sit  fole- 
been»  Jesus  stigede  af,  og  lagte  det  (doctored  it).  Jesus  lagde  maiT  i 
marv,  been  i  been,  kiod  i  kiöd..  Jesus  lagde  derpaa  et  blad,  at  det  skolde 
blive  i  samme  stad.    i  tre  navne  etc. 

LVIII.    Against  Qvärsil  (a  horse-disease). 

Jeg  gior  at  dette  best  for  qvärsil  udi  3  navn.  der  ere  3  ord  som  dover 
(allaj)  qvärsil :  et  er  jorden,  det  andet  er  solen,  det  tredie  er  Jesa  Christi 
moder  jomfrue  Marie. 

LIX.    Fo7'  Nettle-sting, 

When  badlj  stong  with  nettles,  you  take  a  few  leaves  of  dock,  dockon 
(rumex  obtusifolius),  spit  on  them,  and  rub  the  place  with  them,  attering 
the  words  :  'In  dockon  (elsewh.  dock),  out  nettle  ! '  In  Chaucer's  TroiL  and 
Cr.  4,  461 :  '  Nettle  in,  dock  out'  A  Mid.  Lat.  saw :  '  Exeat  artica,  tibi  sit 
periscelis  arnica!' — Brockett's  Glossary  of  North-country  words,  p.  57. 
[Out  nettle,  in  dock  !  Barnes,  p.  49.] 


A  more  copious  Collection  of  such  Incantations  (of  which  but  a  bare 
beginning  is  here  made)  would  be  needed  to  throw  a  full  light  on  their 
origin  and  drift.  But  older  documents  seem  indispensable ;  *  many  are 
taken  down  from  the  people's  mouth  corrupt  and  unintelligible.  Their 
substance  is  often  antique  and  highly  poetic ;  some  are  distingaished  by  i 
compressed  conciseness,  e.g. '  Oben  aus,  und  nirgend  an  I '  or  '  Wer  mich 
Bcheusst,  den  schiess  ich  wieder,'  and  '  Shot  me  thon  hast,  I  shoot  thee 
again.' 

The  same  incidents,  the  same  turns  of  expression,  re-appear  in  different 
couDtries  :  a  sign  of  long  and  wide  diffusion.  Thus,  the  elf  or  devil,  bound 
on  a  mischievous  errand,  is  met  and  baulked  (XXXYIII.  LII.  LIII.  LYI) ; 
then  again,  the  meeting  of  those  in  search  of  remedies  forms  a  prelude 
(XXXI.  XXXIX).  The  successive  casting-out  from  marrow  to  bone,  fr. 
bone  to  flesh,  fr.  flesh  to  skin,  in  YI  and  LII,  shews  the  oneness  of  the 

^  Horst  (Zanber-bibl.  4,  S6S)  got  a  number  of  Spells  out  of  a  15th  cent,  parehment 
at  Trier,  but  does  not  give  them  in  his  book,  whioh  has  a  wearisome  abundance  of 
worthless  things.  Probably  the  little  Book  of  Bomanus  (Görres  no.  34)  oontains 
available  matter. 


I 
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Old  German  spell  with  the  Swedish.  It  is  anoient  too  for  protection  to  be 
expressed  by  gates  (VHP),  hauberk,^  skirt,  shield^  helmet  and  sword  (lY. 
X.  L.  LH),  or  bja  body  of  hone,  a  heart  of  stone,  a  head  of  steel  (IX.  X  XI). 
Often  Alliteration  still  peeps  out  through  the  Rhyme,  e.g.  in  the  numbers 
77  and  55  (XXX.  XXXIX  VHP),  and  in  the  AS.  spells  IIL  IV. 

As  alliteration  and  rhyme  are  mixed,  the  contents  seem  also  to  combine 
a  worship  of  Heathen  and  Christian  beings.  Mary  stands  side  by  side 
with  Earth  and  8un  (LVIII),  also  with  Earth  and  Heavsn  (II).  8un  and 
Moon  are  invoked  in  X  and  LII,  and  in  XXXV  the  head  must  be  turned 
toward  the  8wn :  a  primitive  worship  of  Elements.  The  Jutish  formula 
LIII  retains  even  the  goddess  Frey  a,  if  the  translation  be  correct :  'Hay 
me  down  on  my  right  side,  so  shall  I  sleep  with  lady  Freya.'  Who  is 
Bagirist?  (ON.  ragr=timidus,  malus,  conf .  JBo^i  og  Bdstei  herud  Bagi 
Bist,  Antiqy.  anm.  3,  44).  ByUa  too  in  LIII  seems  a  nickname  (conf.  Bulla 
8.  2.  298). 

Many  spells  rest  on  mere  sympathy  between  the  simile  and  the  desired 
effect.  The  blood,  the  fire,  are  to  stand  as  still  as  Christ  hung  on  the  cross 
(XLT,  sanguis  mane  in  venis,  sicut  Christus  pro  te  in  poenis;  sanguis 
mane  flxus,  sicut  Christus  crucifixus);  as  Jordan  stood  at  the  baptism 
(VIII);  as  mankind  will  stand  at 'the  Judgment-day  (XXXII).  The  fire 
is  to  keep  in  its  sparks,  as  Mary  kept  her  maidenhood  (XXVI) ;  the  worm 
in  the  flesh  to  feel  such  pain  as  Peter  felt  when  he  saw  the  sufierings  of 
his  Lord  (XXXIV) ;  the  hoof  to  break  as  little  as  ever  God  broke  his  word 
(XXXVI).  Yet  sometimes  the  formula  of  the  simile  bears  a  direct  re- 
lation to  the  effect,  as  in  VHP,  where  a  peace  is  prayed  for,  like  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Our  poets  of  the  I3th  cent,  mention  several  spells,  but  quote  none. 
•  Das  swert  bedarf  wol  segens  wort,'  Parz.  253,  25 ;  *  swertes  segen  §ren,' 
MS.  2,  233*;  *  wunden  segen  sprechen,'  Parz.  507,  23.  Only  in  Dint.  1, 362 
are  a  few  words  introduced  of  a  Blessing  on  a  Journey :  '  guot  st  iu  weter 
nnde  wint ! '  An  dbent-segen,  a  morgen-segen,  are  alluded  to  in  MS.  1, 184*. 
2,  36*;  conf.  1,161*.  2,  207^  A  morning-blessing  composed  by  Walther 
stands  in  his  works  24, 18. 

*  A  MS.  at  Cambr.  Univ.  LI.  1, 10  has  a  Latin  spell,  entitled  LoHea,  with  an 
AS.  interlinear  version :  *  hano  loricam  Lading  cantavit  ter  in  omni  die.'  There 
are  89  lines  of  rhyme,  imploring  protection  for  all  parts  of  the  body  and  in  all 
dangers.    The  first  four  lines  are : 

Suifragare,  trinitatis  unitas, 
unitatis  saffragare  trinitas, 
BofFragare  quaeso  mihi  posito 
maris  magni  velat  in  perioulo. 

It  is  not  very  poetical,  nor  always  intelligible ;  but  it  is  of  the  9th  cent. 
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Aaskereia  1591. 

abgott  (false  god)  1285. 

Abraham*B  garden  1696. 

abrennntiatio  1279. 

abrotonum  (soathern-wood)  1678-9. 

Act£Bon  (like  Hackelberg)  1587. 

Ad,  old  buildings  asoribed  to  1444. 

Adam  1450. 1550.  1595. 

Adams-bntz  (changeling)  1421. 

Adonis  (like  Hackelberg)  1587. 

Adrasteia»  Nemesis  1576. 

wSSacas  1451. 

Aegir,  jonmej  to  Asgard  1362. 

Mollis,  ruler  of  winds  1471-2. 1474. 

Affenberg  (apes*  hiU)  1441.  1489. 

Agasül  1361. 

Agatliodffimon  1431-4.  1491. 

Agemond  (a  homesprite)  1434. 

Agistadimn  (under  Oegir)  1361. 

Agnar  (Bryxmild's  first  choice)  1405. 

Agsteyn  (amber,  pearl  ?)  1685. 

Ahriman  (devil)  1601. 

Ahti.  Ahto  (sea-god)  1361.  1430. 

Ahurö-mazd&o,  Ormusd  1291.  1600. 

&ibr  (gift)  1299. 

aihvatundi  (bramble-bush)  1301. 

air-castle  (paradise)  1544. 

AXffa  (fate)  1401. 

Ajax,  Alat  (his  flower)  1670. 

AJdnakes  (sword-god)  1351. 

alah,  alhs  (temple)  1807. 

Alban  (dwarf's  name)  1408-9. 

Alb-donar  1347. 

alb-dono,  fell->one  (bittersweet  ?)  1411. 

1682-8. 
Alber  (a  mountain-sprite)  1354. 1409. 
Alberloh  (fairy  king)  1411-8. 
Alcis  (a  giant)  1390. 
aldumari  (world-tree)  1536. 1540. 
Aletheia  (truth)  1576-9. 
alf,  elf  1409-10.  1452. 
Alf-heimr  (Elf-land)  1355. 1409-10. 
Alfrigg,  Elberich  (fairy  king)  1413. 
AlfröSull(moon?)  1362. 
alhait,  olheit  1755,  no.  8. 
Aliruna,  Albruna  1318. 1399. 
Alke  (a  dog's  name)  1282. 
Allerhätenberg  (a  hill  in  Hesse)  1313. 
allerürken  (homesprite  7)  1435. 
alp  (eU)  1408-19. 1763,  line  81. 


Alps,  called  albe,  eke  1409. 

Alraun,  Aliruna  1899. 

ahraun  (mandrake)    1399.  1435.    1562« 

1673. 1762,  line  43. 
Altanus  (a  wind,  Woden)  1327. 
al-tvil  hermaphrodite)  1425.  1431. 
Al-vis  (Thör*B  son-in-law)  1348. 
Amaltheia*8  horn  1525. 1569. 
Amazons  1403. 
ambrosia,  amrita  1376-7. 
Ameretät  (immortality)  1576. 
andaoht  (devotion)  1293. 1314.  1399. 
and-skoti  (foe,  fiend)  1602. 
Andvara-naut  (Sigurd's  ring)  1599. 
Andvari  (a  dwarf)  1410-4-7. 1469. 1470. 
anel  (granny)  1290. 
anemoB  (wind)  1469. 
angang  (what  meets)  1637. 1762,  line  52. 

1771.  oh.  67.    1777.  no.  10.    1781, 

no.  92. 
angels  1411. 1570-1. 
announce,  anmelden  (of  ghost)  1585. 
anses  (gods)  1732-3. 
Ansivarii  1291. 
anst  (grace)  1296. 
ant-heiz  (vowed  ofifering)  1298. 
Antichrist  1541. 
Antony's  fire  1656. 
Apis  1493. 

ApoUo  1531.  1554. 1649.  1676. 
appearing,  disappei^ing  1379-80. 
aptra-gftnga  (re-venant)  1585. 
"Apeof  Kwri,  T^r-hiaUn  1352.  1671. 
Ares's  blood  (a  plant)  1670. 
&r-gefnar  (crop-givers)  1383. 
Arianrod  (milky  way)  1334. 1389. 
ariolus  (soothsayer)  1317. 
Aristeas  1333. 
Amliotr  (a  giant)  1443-4. 
arrow-spell  1761,  line  15. 
&rs-gftng  1634. 
Artemis  (Diana)  1321. 1357. 1365. 1488. 

1494. 1554. 1592. 1665.  1670. 
artemisia  (mugwort)  1678. 
Arthur  1595. 
ar-weggen)  (earth-wights)  1408  n.  1414-5 

n. 
Asa-bragr  (Th5rr}  1348. 
Asa-grim  (OtSinn)  1837. 
Asa-thörr  1388. 
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Ases,  the  (gocU)  1291. 1581. 

AsgarSr  (Ases*  land)  1384. 

Askibnrg  for  Asoafna-b.  1388. 

▲skr  (first  man)  1449-50. 1734. 

Asmer  grib  (QSinn)  1337. 

Aspri&n  (a  giant)  1448.  1473. 

asses  saoriflced  1302. 

ast  (bongh,  akin  to  As  7)  1291.  ' 

Asta  (a  moontain  in  the  west)  1514. 

Astnsa  (jastioe)  1576. 

asnra  (spirit)  1291. 

ftsynja  (goddess)  1363. 

Athena  (Minerva)  1821.  1380-1-2. 1670. 

Athrava  (priest)  1314. 

Atlas  1450.  1536.  1541. 

AtH  (Thftrr)  1339-40.  1600. 

At-ri«i  (0»inn)  1336. 

Atropos  1401-2. 

Attüngr  (kindred  ?)  1291. 

atzmann  (wax  figure)  1772-3. 

Anoholf  1529. 

Andon  (OSinn  ?)  1326. 

aoga-steinn  1685. 

anlne  (alder,  Erlkönig  ?)  1480. 

ansa  vatni  (pagan  baptism)  1279. 

Austheia  (bee-goddess)  1497. 

Ao'Sumla  (cow  of  creation)  1483. 

Avalön,  isle  of  1401. 

avarA  (image)  1319. 

avat&ra  (incarnation)  1384-5. 

Ayentinre  (fortune)  1585. 

baba,  zloto-baba  1290. 

Babehüd  1671. 

BabiloB  (bee-god)  1497. 

Bacchus  1354.  1501. 

backofen-drescher  (dwarfs)  1416. 

badi  (bed,  altar)  1308. 

BaBldaBg.  1357.  1717.  1729-30. 

Balaam's  ass  1481. 

Baldach  1357. 

Baldr  1357.   1377.  1383-6.   1392.  1625. 

1694. 
Baldrs-hagi  1384. 
baly6nas,  boly&n  (image)  1319. 
ban-shi  1409.  1571. 
bare  head  1454. 
bark,  *twizt  wood  and  1480. 
barlebaen  (a  devil)  1606. 
Barwithsyssel  1309. 
barzdukkai  (dwarf)  1412. 
baum-heckel  (tree-peoker)  1598. 
Bayard  1446.  1595. 
beal-tine  (May  fire)  1465. 
Bearskin  1011. 
Beaw,  Beow  1722. 
Bechl-boschen  (Xmas  tree)  1870. 
Beelzebub  1604-5. 
bees  1476. 
Bel,  Belenus  1357. 
BeU  1855. 
Belinnntia  1676. 


bell-ringmg  1280.  1417.  1468.  1626-7. 

Bellona  1352-8.  1381. 

Bendis  (moon-goddess)  1398. 

Beowulf  1448. 

Berecynthia  1365. 

Bergelmir  1441. 

berg-mannlein  1414. 

Bertita  1366. 1494.  1797-8. 

Berhtolt  1370. 

berlicke  1699. 

bdtan,  böten,  büezen  (heal)  1616. 

betonica  1676. 

bibemell  (pimpernel)  1668. 

bfbdz  (mugwort)  1678. 

Bibuno  (a  dwarf)  1414. 

bidental  (struck  by  lightning)  1341. 

bidjan  (pray)  1294. 

Bifli«i,  Biflindi  (OiSum)  1469. 

biiken-brennen  1468. 

BUet  (king  of  dwarfs)  1413. 

bilewit,  bilwiz  (spectre,  witch)  1423-4. 

bilfinger  (12  fingered)  1440. 

Billing  1391-2. 

BiUy  bUnd  1432. 

bilmer-schnitt,    pilsen-s.     (crop-lifting 

1424.  1798. 
bird's  nest  1597. 
birds  of  omen  1639.  1771-2. 
bitebau  (faunns)  1426. 
Bivor  (a  dwarf)  1414. 
bjara  (conveyance)  1628. 
blate-fuoz  (blade-foot)  1412. 
blessed  maids  1398.  1404-5. 
Bliceio  (death)  1559. 
Blocksberg  1619. 
bl6tan  (sacrifice)  1297. 
boar-badge  1355. 
boar's  head  1328.  1355. 
bocks-mahrte  (spectre)  1697. 
bogk  (bogie)  1433. 
böhlers-männchen  (hill-folk)  1415. 
BölJ>om  (a  giant)  1437. 
bona  dea,  b.  soda,  b.  fortnna  1431. 
bonus  eventus  1431. 
Boppe,  Poppo  (a  hero)  1393. 
Boreas  1469.  1473. 
Borg-sabe  (loan-giver)  1369. 
Börr,  nifi  three  sons  1449. 
boruta  (wood-sprite)  1425. 
bo-tra  (goblin's  tree)  1834. 
botz,  potz  (for  Gottes)  1285. 
Bragi  1861-2.  1386. 
Brei«a-blik  1357. 
brem-garten  1494. 
Brezeliande  1422. 
Brians  (a  dwarf)  1413. 
Brimir  (the  sea)  1460. 
farising  (Midsummer-fire)  1467. 
Bitstnga-men  1578-4. 
Brittia  1550. 
Brdga  (terror)  1353. 
broomstick -nding  1628. 
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Bronel-straet  (milky  way)  1389. 
Brunhild,  her  footmarks  1313. 
Branmatin  (Aurora)  1519. 
Bnmn-akr  1361. 
Bruno's  ooaoh  (Great  Bear)  1508. 
Brynhildr  1318.    1398.    1403-5.    1443. 

1699. 1674. 
built-in  aliye  1646-7. 
bu-limns  (dog-hanger)  1660.  1777. 
BuUer-bom  1312. 
bulweohs  (spectre)  1868. 
B^  (Ino)  1450. 
Bnrlenberg  1600. 
Burr  (iair  wind)  1333. 
bush-grandmother  1427. 
bntze,  butz-igel  (bogie)  1421.  1433. 
Byr  (fair  wind)  1333. 

GiBsarl4f4.  1714. 

Cain  1444. 

Callaeoia  1379. 

Calypso  1400. 

cambio  (changeling)  1754. 

capeet  1502. 

oaragins.  1737-8. 

caraway-bread  1427. 

Carl  1335-6.   1594.  1676. 

Cama  1674. 

C&sere,  Ciesar  1714. 

Cassandra  1491. 

Castor  1890.  1438. 

Cerberus  1670. 

Ceres  1365.  1382.  1417.  1501. 

certain  bridge,  certain  death  1550-8. 

cervula  1737. 

chafer  1494. 

changeling  (weohselbalg)  1421.  1777. 

Chans  (grace)  1330. 

Charles  wain  1508.  1582. 

Charon  1550.  1554. 

ohelidoninm  (celandine)  1531. 

Chern,  Heru  1361. 

cberrioburgas  (witch's  porter)  1619. 

chüd's  caul  1570.  1788. 

Chiron  (a  centaur)  1670. 

Christmas  fires  1468. 

Chronos,  Xp6pos  (time)  1534. 

chnleih  (horse-beetle)  1494. 

church  1312-3. 

Circe  1631-2. 

Cisa,  Zisa  1372. 

Clarina  1368-9.  1404. 

Clotho  (a  fate)  1402. 

cloud-castle  1544. 

clouds,  path  of  1389. 

clutched  by  a  witch  1632. 

cock-chafer  1495. 

cock-crowing  1485. 

coibhi,  coifi  (priest)  1281.  1816. 

complices,  eonsentes  1291. 

Constantine  1444. 

Copia  (plenty)  1575. 


cornucopia  1569. 

Corybantes  1418. 

cow-death  1443. 

crane-men  1420. 

Cross,  wood  of  the  1595. 

crystal,  looking  into  1774. 

cuckoo  1488.  1785-6.  1792.  1804.  1834. 

1836-7. 
cummin-bread  1427. 
Cundrie  1424. 
cursing  1690. 
cyclop  1439.  1440.  1444. 
cyno-cephaJos  (dog-headed)  1403. 

dad-sisas  (adjuring  the  dead)  1739,  ii. 

daemon  (spirit)  1407.  1410. 

Dagr  (day)  1361.  1373.  1481.  1511. 

dah6,  dehait  (opp.  to  souhait)  1688. 

daigs  (sacrifice)  1298. 

D&inn  (dead :  a  dwarf)  1414. 

D&ins-leifr  (a  sword's  name)  1423. 

Dakshus  1450. 

Dalkopp  (a  homesprite)  1434. 

Damhest  (a  watersprite)  1429. 

Dan  1595. 

danitza,  dennitsa  (morning-star)  1507. 

Danpr,  Danr  (dawn)  1361. 

Danubii  filias  1459. 

dAse  (goblin,  witch?)  1621. 

day  1611—21. 

day-choosing  1645. 

Death  1552. 

death-bird  1643. 

Death,  Gossip  1560. 

death's  head  1559. 

death-shoe  1660. 

decumanus  fiuctus  (tenth  wave)  1461. 

dehait  (opp.  to  souhait)  1688. 

Delltngr  1511. 

Demeter  1366.  1383.  1476. 

Deucalion's  flood  1452. 

devü's  bit  1795. 

carl.  chUd  1601.    1611. 

Umb  1604.  1611. 

mother  1607. 

dew-skimmer,  tau-dragil  1533. 1624. 

dewaite  szwenta  (goddess  of  rain)  1468^ 

dialas  (fays)  1401. 

Diana  1737.  1741. 1750. 1761. 

Diarmuid  na  mban  1587. 

dice  1334. 1674. 

dicht  (snug,  safe,  sound)  1586. 1808. 

Diespiter,  also  Dis  pater  1350  1387. 

Dietrich,  his  footmarks  1313. 1387. 

*s  house  1667  n. 

Bern  1590. 

dievas,  dievaitis  (god)  1349. 
dille-Btein  (Ud  of  heU)  1540. 
Dina  (Diana)  1589. 
ding  (thing,  sprite)  1408.  1862. 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  1354. 1538. 
Dios-curi  (Gemini)  1390-6. 1449. 
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dirae-weibel  1370. 1405, 

dts  (wise  woman)  1898. 

disappearing  1592. 

Dit,  dlTit-  (Pluto,  Plntos)  1599. 

divoyi  (giants)  1442. 

docke  (water-dock)  1429. 

ddgor,  doegr  (half-day)  1526. 

dogs  named  after  gods  1282. 

Dold  1600. 

Don  1884. 

Donar,  Thonar.  Thdrr  1310.  1838. 

donner-bart  1346. 1672. 

besen,  -gneg  1346. 

nessel,  -rebe  1346. 1790  n. 

Donners-berg  1840. 

Doners-w6  (-temple)  1847. 

Dor,  Dh6r  1338. 

dorant  (snapdragon  ?)  1680. 

doste  (wild  marjoram)  1680. 1820. 

dove  1888. 1490.  1547. 

dragon  1493. 1531. 1599.  1798.  1812-9. 

1847. 
dragon-fly  1614. 
dragon-tree  1819. 
dreams,  interpretation  of  1647. 
drangr  (spectre)  1585. 
Drebkollys  (earthquake)  1542. 
Drtfa  (a  wind-goddess)  1470. 
dröle  (-troll?)  1439. 
dmcs,  drakhs  (daemon)  1585. 1605. 
dmden-banm  1536. 
dragi-dinc  (spectre)  1419. 
dmids  1315. 1616. 
drnt  (goblin)  1404. 
draVs  foot  (pentagram)  1803. 1810. 
diyads  1412. 
di^  (magician)  1616. 
dnende  (goblin)  1431. 
Duisburg  1350. 
Dumbs-haf  1460. 
Durinn  (a  dwarf)  1414. 
dusii,  dusen  (incabi  ?)  1426. 
Dvalinn  (a  dwarf)  1414. 
DT&para  1585. 1574. 
dverg-mAl  (echo)  1413. 
dvergr  (dwarf)  1409. 
dwarfs  1409.  1861. 
Dyggri  1361. 
Dyaus  (sky-god)  1886. 
Dziewanna  1670. 

Eager  1361. 

eagles  fan  the  king  1642. 
ears,  ringing  in  the  1637. 
earth,  slices  of  1763,  line  92. 
earth-mannikins  1410. 1415. 1820. 
earth-worms  (men)  1445. 1449. 
east,  looking  to  the  1297. 
Easter  1808.  1810. 
Easter-cakes  1206-7. 
Easter-fires  1466. 
echo  1412-3. 


Eokhart  1589-90. 

Egesa  (awe)  1853. 

Egisleiba  1361. 

ehren-gang  1300. 

Eigil  1392.        0 

Eindrit$i  1339  n. 

einhamr  1386-7. 

einheri  1548. 

Eir  1651. 

Eirimoin  1888. 

Eisen-berhta  1370. 

elbe  (elf)  1495. 1546. 1861-2-3-4. 

Elbegast,  Elegast  1420. 

Elbendrötsoh  1409. 1417. 

Elberich  1420-2. 

eldborg  (fire)  1835. 

elements  1453. 

Elenther  1855. 

elf -blaster,  -näfver  (plants)  1411. 

elf -gras  1422. 

elf-shot  (thunder  bolt)  1410-1. 

Elias  1841. 

Ehno*s  fire  1644. 

Elver-sele,  Elyinnen-berg  1409. 

elysium  Hightning-stmck)  1341.  1544-5. 

Embla  (first  woman)  1449. 1450. 

endr-bomir  (twice-born)  1394. 

Eniautos  (year,  as  giant)  1525. 

Enoch  1341. 

ent  (giant)  1438. 1444. 

eofor-cumbol  (boar*s  figure)  1355. 

eoten,  eten  (giant)  1487.  1444. 

Epaphos  (begotten  by  touch)  1827. 

Ephialtes  (a  giant)  1440. 

epidemia  (visitation)  1885. 

firagrehti  (grace)  1296. 

Ere  (honour)  1676. 

Erik  1389-90.  1602. 

Erinnyes  ^furies)  1586. 

erl-könig  (alder  king)  1480. 

ipfULta  (cairns)  1805. 

Er-tag  (Tuesday)  1851. 

Etionas  1437. 

Etzel,  AtU  (Th5rr)  1339-40. 

Eve  1450. 

evü  eye  1682.  1808. 1814.  1826. 

d-warto  (priest,  judge)  1814. 

Exhelmer  stein  1861. 

ezidemön  (serpent  on  helmet)  1491. 

Fftfnir  1492. 1494. 1599. 

Fairguneis  1341. 

fairy  rings  1422. 

Falada  1399. 

Fama  1579. 1584. 

Famars  1351. 

familiaris  1436. 

F&morgAn  1544. 1650. 

fantasma  1426. 

Fanuel  (St.  Annexe  father)  1449. 

farfadet  (ignis  fatuus)  1438. 

farhu&tan  (curse)  1592. 
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Farma-t^r  (OSixm)  1331. 

Fasolt  (a  giant)  1473.  1588. 

Faste  1370. 

fasten-bähU  (liay.bride)  1531. 

fata,  fada,  f6e  1401. 

fatalism  1562. 

Fates  1401-2. 1746. 

fatus  1400-1. 

fannns  1426. 

Fanstas  1569. 1629. 

fajB,  f6es  1401. 

febriliiga,  feyerfew  1697. 

feig,  f ej  (marked  to  die)  1560. 

FdmnrgAii  1401. 

feng  (wild  woman)  1426. 

Fengr  (OKinn)  1331. 

Fenja  1404.  1442. 

Fenrir  1362. 

fergön  (asli;,  pray)  1294. 

Feridun  1337. 

fem-seed  1677. 

fenrer  (sonls)  1545-6.  1584. 

fetch  (double,  wraith)  1571. 

feaer-mann  (ignis  fatans)  1586.  1801. 

Fiele  Gig  (a  giant)  1436. 

field-spinster  (witoh)  1811. 

Fin  Barre  (a  hero)  1336.  1444. 

Finn  (a  dwarf)  1414. 1723. 

Finz-weibl  (wood-wife)  1427. 

Fiolnir  (OSinn)  1331. 1334. 1354. 1356. 

Fiörgyn  1341. 1363  end. 

fire-gazing  1748  (d).  1762,  line  34. 1773, 

fixe,  perpetual  1465. 

firwitz  (presumption)  1471. 

Fitohers-Yogel  1420. 

Fiuk,  Frick  1471. 

fleder-Togel  1420. 

Flederwisch  (devil)  1622. 

flehen  (implore)  1294-5. 

flower-offerings  1305-6. 

foal's  tooth,  füli-zant  1482.  1794. 

Folch-ans  1291. 1333. 

Fold,  Fnld  (deyil)  1603. 

foil  (one's  *  thorn  in  flesh')  1360. 

foUet  (fairy)  1483. 

fols  (cuckoo)  1488. 

Fönn  (a  wind-god)  1470. 

Fontinalia  1459. 

fools  cut  out  of  the  sick  1610. 

Foob,  Ship  of  1366. 

torämütk  (sorcery)  1615. 

forget-me-not  1597. 

Formido  1352-8. 

Fomiotr  1441. 

Forseti  1360. 

Fortuna  1564. 

fosse-grim  (water-sprite)  1430. 

Fr&nangrs-iors  1458. 

Fred  (Wödan's  wife)  1328. 

Fre&wine  1718—22. 

Frecken-horst  1309.  1318. 1373. 

Freke  1373. 


freskr(8eer?)  1635. 

frdtt  (diYination)  1298. 1317. 

Freyja  1354. 1373.  1501. 1538. 1867-9. 

Freyr  1325. 1354.  1442.  1501. 1528. 

Freys-vinr  1387. 

Fricca  1591-2. 

Frick,  Fiuk  1471. 

Friedrich  Bedbeard  1474.  1594. 

Frigg  (0«in'8  wife)   1328.  1373.  1377. 

1744  n. 
Frigge-r&kken  (-distaff,Orion's  belt)1509. 
friscing  (pig,  lamb)  1303. 
FritJuwulf  1719—22. 
Fr6  1353. 
Fro  1354-6. 

Frö^a-miöll  (gold)  1475. 
Frögertha  1373. 
Fröja  1373. 

Frö-muot  (mirth)  1577. 
FrÖ8-&  1353-5. 
Frosti  (a  giant)  1442. 
Fruike,  Fru  1373. 
Fruma  (gain)  1576. 
frum-sceaft  (creation)  1444. 
Fuik  1373. 
Fulla  1373. 

fuUa-fahjan  (worship)  1298. 
Fuoge,  Fr6  1374. 
furia  1587. 
furious  host  1587. 
furiwiz  1307. 

fürwitz  (presumption)  1471. 
futter-männchen  (homesprite)  1434. 
fylgja  (guardian  spirit)  1571. 

gach-schepfe  1399. 

gäuthier  (spectre)  1588. 

Gala,  Gd  (earth)  1363. 1458. 

galdr,  galster  (magic  spell)  1616-8. 1850. 

galiug  (false  god,  idol)  1285. 

gallows-mannikin  1562. 

gahn  (echo)  1412. 

Gand-&lfr  (a  dwarf)  1620. 

Ganders-heim  1313. 

gandharva  1581. 

gandr  1620. 

Ganga  1405. 

G&ng-leri,  -HXt  (0«inn)  1332. 1593. 

Gargantua,  chaire  de  1445. 

g&rsecg  (sea)  1460. 

Garuda  (king  of  birds)  1485. 

Gaste-bli  1627. 

Gauchs-berg  (cuckoo's  hill)  1441. 1489 

Gauden,  Dame  1588. 

gäuthier  1588. 

Gautr  1390. 1733. 

G4nts,  *  Gapt '  1732-3. 

Ge4t  1719—24. 

Gebhart  (an  elf)  1433. 

Gefjon  1823.  1374.  1442-3. 1581. 

gehenna  (hell)  1537. 

geira-dxOttinn  (QSinn)  1332. 
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geir-niöi^r  (hero)  1386. 

Geir-röfir  (a  giant)  1442. 

aeirsta«a-&lir  (Olafr)  1410. 

geist,  ghost  1407. 

Gelder  1357. 

genesen  (get  well)  1653. 

Genisens  1737. 

Geofen  1460. 

George^s  (St)  shirt  1765,  Hne  163. 

GertSr  13o4-6. 1378-4.  1442. 

G^r-ans  (spear-god)  1291. 1333. 

Gersioii  1574. 

Gertrud  1306. 1551. 1757. 

Gestr  (0«inn)  1332. 1381.    ' 

getw&s  (fantasma)  1419.  1586. 

Gevams  1817. 

Giant  1437-9. 

Giber  mons  1595. 

Gibioho  1313. 1391. 1477. 

gid  (song)  1581. 

giezen  (cast,  mould)  1290. 

GilaidiB  1398. 

Gif-hom  1569. 

glfr  (giantess)  1439. 

gift-hant  1651. 

gigant  (giant)  1439. 

GUtine  (plague)  1668. 

ginnünga-gap  (ohaos)  1448. 

gipsies,  Zygainer  1775. 

girregar  (ignis  fatuus)  1586. 

Giyekan-horst  1309. 

Gtvers-berg  1439. 1595. 

glas-burg  1544. 

Glasir,  Glasis-lundr  (-gxove)  1385. 

Glaukos  1192.  1671. 

Glenr  1373. 1514. 

glucks-haube  (ohUd*s  oaul)  1570.  1788. 

gnid-eld  (needfire)  1464. 

goa  (thunder)  1339. 

goat-men  1426. 

goat-saorifioe  1303. 

gobelin  (homesprite)  1432. 

God,  gud,  g&S  1285. 

God  and  me,  welcome  to  1287. 

goddess  1363. 

Gode,  Fm  1364. 

god-forgotten  (horehound)  1670. 

gof$-gft  (blasphemy)  1288. 

god-gubbe  (Thor)  1414. 

God  'fanighty's  cow  1495. 

god-mAlugr  (inspired)  1581. 

god-mor  (Thör's  wife)  1864. 

Gol^mundr  (a  hero)  1442. 1545. 

God's  judgment  (ordeal)   1281;  anger, 

hatred  1288;  goodness,  power  1289; 

fatherhood  1290. 
gods*  images  1819. 1320-1-2. 

language  1383. 

vefaloles  1319. 

God  threatened  1288.9. 
gofar,  gaffer  (Thor)  1339. 
G6i  1364. 1588. 


Göndul  (a  valkyr)  1318.  1404. 

good  man,  g.  woman  (priest,  nun)  1314. 

good  neighbour  (dwarf)  1416. 

good  people  (elves)  1452. 

gota-deo  (priest)  1316« 

Gota-hehn  1287. 

gotes  friunt,  kint  (priest)  1316. 

gotewuote,  godowdde  (tyrant)  1387. 

gotinne  (goddess)  1363. 1400. 

götze  (false  god,idol)  1286.1319— 81. 143S. 

go-vejter,  gu-vitter  (good  wights)  1407. 

Gözes-brunno  (spring)  1456. 

Grau,  the  holy  1598. 1595. 

Grani  (0«in's  horse)  1481. 1591. 

Granmar  1545. 

Greet,  schwarze  (a  giantess)  1443. 

Grendel  1431. 1443-8.  1574.  1618. 

grensino  (nymphsa)  1679. 

grey-man,  Grey-mantle  1332. 

grey-smith  1332. 1649. 

grilSa-statSr  (sanctuary)  1313. 

Gilme  (a  giant)  1448. 

Giimnir  (OtSinn)  1331-2. 

grindel  (bolt,  bar)  1362. 

GrAa  (a  prophetess)  1318. 

grandfather  1340. 1476. 

Grumbus  1436. 

Guckenburg  1591. 

gud.  gu«  (god)  1285. 

GuVbrandr  1280. 1817. 

gudeman*s  croft  1884. 

gudja  (priest)  1314. 

guetel  (goblin)  1426. 

Guggenberg  1589. 

GuUin-bnrsti  (Prey's  boar)  1354. ' 

gun-bet  1308. 

gunderebe,    gunderman?    (ground-iTy) 

1625. 
Gunginge  1333. 1733.; 
Güngnir  1333. 

GunnaiT  (OiSinn)  1327. 1599. 
Gunnlöd  1442. 1582. 
Gunnvör  1374. 
Gurorysse  1591. 
gwion  (elf)1409. 
Gwydion  (W6dan?)  1384. 
Gyges,  ring  of  1569. 
g^gr  (giant)  1439. 
Gylfi  1362. 1698. 
G^mir  (a  giant)  1441. 1460. 

Habel  1413-4. 

Hachel  (a  witch)  1618. 1630. 

Haddlngr  1887. 

Hades  1537. 1548 

Hadu,  Hadu-l&va  1358. 

Hadu-wart  1389. 

hafs-frun  (mermaid)  1874. 1428. 

hag,  hagetisse,  hagazusa  1618. 

hag-ridden  1419. 

Hagedorn  (deril)  1606. 1621. 

hft  höU  (ValhöU)  1543. 
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bail-making  1769. 

bail-wardens  1473. 

Hakelberg  1587. 

Halgoland  1360. 

Halja  1376-6. 

Halle  1619. 

Hilogi  1362. 

hamadryads  1426. 

hamars-mark  1344-6. 

bamingja  1671. 

bammer  1344-6. 1606. 

band,  under  one's  1692-3, 

Hans,  Jack  1447. 

hant-gift  1661. 1762,  line  47. 

HÄr  (high)  1387. 

Har-barör  (0«inn)  1331. 

hardened,  made  proof  1631. 

harein  (noise  of  wind)  1470. 

Harga  (a  giant)  1448. 

Hani  1692. 

Harke,  Fran  1364. 

harno  (temple)  1308. 

Hasalwara  1374. 

hatching-dollar  1809. 

Hati  (a  giant)  1443. 

Hatt  1332. 

bauga-dr6ttinn  (OSinn)  1832. 

haoga-eldr  (rock-fire)  1639. 

Haule-mutter  (HoUe)  1368 

Haaryat4t,  (wholeness)  1676. 

heart-worm  (-bom)  1660. 

heathen  1277 

heathen-wolf  1630. 

Hecate  1369. 1494. 1692. 

heer-brand  (aurora  b.)  1610. 

heer-schein  1499. 1610. 

heer-strasze  (highway)  1389. 

beila-w&c  (holy  wave)  1810. 

heil-brunnen  (healing  springs)  1466-6. 

heiliges  wetter  (lightning)  1821. 

HeiUug  1322. 

heil-rathinnen  1400. 

heil-schanen  (augury)  1634. 

heimchen  (cricket)  1816. 

Heim«aUr  1360-1.  1377.  1621. 

Heimo  (a  hero)  1394.  1440. 1699. 

Hein,  Friend  (death)  1669. 

Heinz  (tom-cat)  1482. 

heita  (pray,  vow)  1294. 

heithaft  (priest,  priestly)  1316. 

heize-männoher  (homesprite)  1432.  « 

Hekel-berg,  -velde,  Hecla  1606. 

Hel  1862.  1376.  1637. 1667. 

hela-valkya  (frictüe  fire)  1466. 

Hei-bUndi  1391. 

bele-kappe  (cap  or  cloak  of  darkness) 

1418. 
Helena  1396. 1449. 
Helenus,  1491. 
Helga-fell  1476. 1646. 
hel-grind  (-grating,  -rail)  1638. 
Heligoland  1360. 


helle-book  (devil),  -rabe,  -ware,  -wolf 

1604 ;  -grave,  -scherge,  -warte,  -wirt 

1606. 
heUe-hunt  1640-1-2.  1604. 
helle-putze  (pit)  1640 ;  -tor,  -viur  1638. 
helli-porta    1638:    -stronm,    -strauma 

1640;  -winna,  hell-wüterin  (fury) 

1587. 
hell-jager    1617;    -wagen    1638;    -weg 

1389. 1638. 
Helmn6t  Elenther  1355. 
Hel-rei«  (-ride)  1638. 
Hel-voet  (-foot)  1377. 
Hengi-kiaptr  (CWinn)  1331. 
Heugist  1712-3. 

henne-kleid  (grave-clothes)  1438. 
Hennil  (dawn)  1620. 
Heorot  1482. 

HephiBstos  (Vulcan)  1461. 1639. 1601. 
Hdra  (Juno)  1321.  1458. 
iterakles's  blood,  H.'s  seed  1470. 
Herbot,  Herbout  (hunger-stricken)  1676. 
Hercules  1390. 1691. 
Heroynia  1308. 1811. 
herd-got  (hearth-god)  1431. 
Heremdd  1722.  1726. 
Herrgautr  (OSinn)  1390. 
Herjan  (QSinn)  1327. 1374. 
Herkir,  Herkja  (giants)  1443. 1650. 
Hermen,  sla  dermen  1888. 
Hermes    1334-6-7.    1842.    1491.    1564. 

1670. 
HermöiSr  1358. 
Herne  the  hunter  1591. 
Herodias  1689.  1741-2  n.  1760.  1761. 
Her-teitr  (0«inn)  1327. 1724. 
hertinga  (heroes)  1387. 
Heru  1361. 
Hervor  1374. 
Hesperides  1545. 

heze  (witch)  1618. 1789.  1802.8-4.  1809. 
hezen-besen  (houseleek)  1846. 
hialm-mey  (valkyr)  1403. 
Hiisi  (woodsprite)  1425.  1447. 
Hilde-gilm,  Grtm-hildr  1361. 
Hilden-street  (milky  way)  1319. 
Hildi-göltr,  -svin  (-boar)  1356. 
Hildi-moder  1368. 
HUd-61fr  (son  of  OlSmn)  1853. 1390. 
Hildr  under  hehnet  1404. 
Hilgerio  1307. 
Hille  1698. 

Hille-snd  (Hollo's  snow)  1813. 
Hilte  (a  giantess)  1448. 
Hilti-ooma  1404. 
himel-blfie  (rainbow)  1511. 
Himeles-berg,  Himin-biörg  1360-1, 
himel-wagen  (Charles  wain)  1608. 
himmel-brand  (white  mullein)  1672. 
himmels-ziege  (a  spider)  1846. 
hiuri,  geheuer  (snug,  safe)  1685. 
mdr  1861-2. 
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HU«.8kiAU  1328. 

Hlin  1578. 

hliodar-sAzo  (wisard)  1617. 

Hlö«yn  1847. 

Hlöok  (a  valkyr)  1404. 

H16ra  1839  n. 

H16r-ri«i  1339  n.  1728. 

HnikArr  (QSixm)  1833. 

HnosB  1574. 

hobbyhorse  1538. 

hobgoblin  1432. 

Hodd-mlmir  1892. 

flödeken  1488. 1471. 1474. 

H0«rl858. 

högbeigs-gnbbe  (giant)  1414. 1448-4. 

Högni  1412. 1420.  1599. 

hoie-männlein  (elf)  1422. 

Hoier  1336. 

Hoida  1367. 1591-2. 1744. 

holden  (elves)  1407.  1821.  1855,  xiii. 

Hölga-brü«r  (ThörgertSr,  Irpa)  1318. 

HoUe,  Fran  1367. 1545. 1588. 

Hollen-stein,  -teioh  1367. 

Holle-peter  1536. 

Höll-haken  (-hook)  1538. 

holy  weather  (lightning)  1821. 

holz-fraole  (woodsprite)  1406. 1424-7. 

holz-mann  (woodsprite)  1413. 

holz-wtp  (woodsprite)  1404. 1427. 1795. 

Hood,  Bobin  1482. 

hörga-brütSr  (ThörgerSr,  Irpa)  1818. 

horn  of  plenty  1569. 

Home  the  hnnter  1591. 

hom-lmta  1621. 

Horsa  1712-3. 

horse-flesh  1302. 1619. 

horse-footed  1603. 

horses'  heads  on  gables  1482. 

horses  sacrificed  1301. 

Horselberg  1590. 

hors-gok  (cuckoo)  1846-7. 

Hothems  1357. 

Hours  1458. 1542. 1560. 

Hrädlan  l&f  1573. 

hne-lios  (ignis  fatuus)  1586. 

Hne-svelgr  1447. 1472. 

hriuYa-dubd  1648. 

Hrani  böndi  (OlSinn)  1332. 1381. 

Hr§«-cyning  1352. 

Hrim-faxi  1458. 1489. 

Hrtm-gerSr  (a  giantess)  1440. 1442-3. 

Hris-berg  1489. 

Hrö^rs  andscoti  1352. 

Hrdptr  (0«inn)  1331. 1548. 

Hrüngmr  (a  giant)  1441. 

Huginn  1833. 1485-6. 

Hngleich,  HygelAc  1898. 

Huldre-web  1868. 

huldre-hat  1418. 

huldren  1452. 

Huldu-fdlk  1415-6. 


human  sacrifices  1800. 

hune  (giant)  1438. 

Hunger  1575. 

hunger-spring  1457. 

Hunsaloa  1298. 

hunsl,  hüsel,  housel  1298. 

hunter,  the  wüd  1556. 1587-8. 

hunt-houbito  (dog-headed)  1403. 

huorco  (ogre)  1428. 

hfis-got  (homesprite)  1431. 

hvarfs-haU  1418. 

hv&t  (omen)  1592. 1634-9. 

hyitsippan  1422. 

Hyfja-berg  1651. 

HyUe-fru  1868. 

H^mir  (a  giant)  1853. 1441. 

hyp»thral  temple  1809. 

lafn-hAr  (co-equal)  1887. 

lAlkr  1390. 

iam-greipr  (Th6r*8  gloves)  1346. 

lam-saza  (Thör's  wife)  1348. 1351. 1441. 

iam-vitSjur  1427. 

Idanthyrsus  1887. 

idol-pelting  1284. 

i^dzona  (witch)  1625. 

iUuminations  1468. 

images  of  gods  1819. 

incense  1304. 

incubus  1754. 

Indra    1839.    1342.    1350.   1386.  1414. 

1471. 1495.  1543. 1569.  1663. 
Ingo  1388. 1717-8. 1734. 
Ino  1450. 

invultare  (fascinate)  1629. 
lo  1327. 
iodute  1350. 
lor«  (earth)  1868. 
lörmungandr  1452-3. 
lötun-heimr  1437. 1442. 1605. 
iötunn  (giant)  1437. 
Iring  (a  hero)  1389. 
Iris  1511. 1554-8. 1688. 
Irmansül  1312. 1822. 
Irmino  (a  hero)  1784. 
Irpa  1818. 

irr-kraut,  -würz  (fern)  1678. 
irr-licht  (ignis  fatuus)  1586.  1801. 
tsama  (verbena)  1676. 
Isamo-dori  1312. 
Iseo-stein  1404. 
Isis  1867. 

Iskrycki  (a  homesprite)  1586. 
Istaevones  1783. 
Istio  1734. 

Itermon  1722. 1726. 1735. 
itis  (nymph)  1398 
i-vivir  (woodsprite)  1427. 

Jack  player  1442. 1560. 

James's  road  (milky  way,  etc.)  1389. 

Janus  1448. 
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Jasion  1476. 

Jemshid  (death-god)  1664. 

Jettha  1318. 1487. 

Jodnte  1284. 1860. 1666. 

John  (Baptist)  1469. 1696. 1783-8. 1812. 

John's  BYB  1626. 1822-6-8. 1839. 1841-2. 

—  fires  1466-7-8. 1816. 1842. 

minne  1806. 

morrow  1466. 1889. 

wort  (hyperioom)  1836-6. 

judel  (goblin)  1779-80. 17925. 

jn-glans  1840. 

Jolitts  CflBsar  1444. 

jnnciroawen-wert  1369. 

jnng-bninne  (fount  of  youth)  1466. 

Juno  1821. 1469-71. 1666. 

Jupiter    1822-8.     1889.    1469.    1788-9. 

1740. 
—  Anunon  1387* 
JuY  1849. 

Kaiser,  the  old  1494. 

Kfila  (god  of  underworld)  1564.  1574. 

Ealeva  1343.  1446.  1609. 

Kalis  1480.  1686. 

Kallewepoeg  1447. 

Kahna  (death-god)  1660. 

KAma-duh  (wishing-cow)  1670. 

Kann  (possibility)  1899. 

Kama  (son  of  the  Sun)  1894. 

Katzans,  Katzen-veit(woodBprite)  1424-6. 

kaukas  (elf)  1416.  1686. 

kel-kropf,  keel-kropf  (changeling)  1421. 

K§r-ans,  Gir-ans  (spear-god)  1291. 1383. 

kessel-fang  (water-ordeal)  1281. 

k^,  inherited  1786.  1818. 

kiesen  (choose,  foresee),  1684. 

Kifhäuser  1694. 

kikimora  (nightmare)  1697. 

kilchen,  vor  (outside  the  church)  1691  n. 

kinen  (yawn,  gape)  1448. 

kint  ungemeHit  1624. 

Kipn-mäki  (mount  of  pain)  1661. 

kitz-kammer  (cave)  1868.  1878. 

Kiyutar  1619.  1664. 

klag-mutter  (owl,  woodwife,  witch)  1643. 

klabater-man  (sbip-sprite)  1432. 

Klaubauf  1486^ 

klokar  (wise,  holy  men)  1814. 

klopfer,  knocker  (homesprite)  1482. 

knockers,  1410. 

kobolt  (homesprite),  1481-2.  1495. 

koelkerz  (May  fire)  1466. 

kölski  (devU)  1606. 

KÖpoKoi  (Orestes  and  Fylades)  1407. 

korr  (dwarf)  1411. 

Kotar  (man  in  the  moon)  1506. 
Joeide-weiss  (death-bird)  1643. 
^reka  (Attila*s  wife)  1864. 

Kiünhüt  1599.  1632. 

Krishna  1878. 

kroden-duYel  1868.  1416. 


Krodo  1862. 

Kronos  1862-8.  1884.  1696. 

krotten-stein  (thunderbolt)  1844. 1686. 

Krumine  (Geres)  1367. 

Knga  1668. 

Kullervo  (woodsprite)  1426.  1683. 

Kümmemiss,  St.  1577. 

kunder  (creature)  1408. 

kuu  (moon)  1606. 

kuntar  (man  in  the  moon)  1505.  1611. 

Kuvdra  (god  of  wealth)  1384. 1575. 1699. 

KvAsir  1377. 1681-2. 

kynsl  (creature)  1408. 

Uo  (offermg)  1298. 

Lacheeis  1402. 

lady-bird,  God  *lmighty's  cow  1495. 

liBYlsi  Loki  1362. 

laga-stafr  1864. 

Laima  (fate)  1665.  1571-2.  1665. 

Lakshmi  1877.  1572. 

land-v8Btt  (genius  loci)  1407. 

lang-hüte  (homesprite)  1434. 

Lanuvium  (dragon  of)  1599. 

LapithfiB  1441. 

lar  (house-god)  1481. 

Lateranus  1410-1.  1484-6. 

Lauma  1369.  1421.  1686. 

laun-blöt  (secret  paganism)  1278. 

Laurln  (a  King  of  dwarfs)  1413. 

lead,  pouring  melted  1763,  line  94.  1776 

(96).  1781  (97).  1800  (579). 
league-boots  1443-4. 
leber-mer  (liver-sea)  1460. 1551. 
Leda  1396. 
leifi  (giant)  1489. 
lenz  (spring)  1526. 
LeucotheaU518. 
Liber  1864-5. 
liezen  (to  divine)  1617. 
ligatnne  1664.  1741.  1744. 
Linkenbold  (wild  hunter)  1589. 
linfllngr  (elf)  1415. 
Liviso  1362. 
log-pelting  1848. 
Logil862.  1605. 
loh-jungfer  1688. 

Loki  1862. 1886. 1481. 1674. 1605. 
Loptr  1610. 

lösl-nächte  (Absolution-days)  1818. 
lot-casting  1685.  1748-9. 
Louhi  1381.  1386.  1582. 
Luaran  1418.  1481. 
lubbe,  lubber  1439. 
Lucifer  1362.  1607.  1512.  1686.   1601. 

1605. 
Ludna  1666. 

ladegheer  (man  in  the  moon)  1505. 
Lug,  Heillug  1822. 
Luna  1822. 
lunam  deduoere  1628. 
Lurlenberg  1600. 
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latin  (goblin)  1431.  1488. 

macaUft  (echo)  1418. 

Madalgdr  1677. 

Madhyama  (the  earth)  1585. 

Maere  (fame)  1579-80. 

magician  1614. 

Magni  1348. 1728-9. 

Mäha,  St  1336. 1505. 

MaSas  1531-2. 

majalifl  eacrivas  1302-8. 

malannus  1851,  vii. 

Mal-cre&tim«  1424. 

Maledionr  (a  dwarf)  1420. 

malina  (tide)  1460. 

mammelainen  (she-dragon)  1599.  1600. 

Mana-golt  1442. 

mana-86)>8  (world)  1451. 

mandragora,  mandrake  1673. 

mandncuB  (ogre)  1486. 

manes  (ghost)  1585. 

man-ezze,  man-nta  1437.  1447. 

man-leika  (image)  1318-9. 

Mannus  1388.  1735. 

manön  (destine)  1560. 

Manoratha  1570. 

MantuB  (death)  1345.  1559. 

Manas  1453. 

mara  (nightmare)  1697. 

mar-g^gr  (giantess)  1446. 

Mari-rok  (Orion's  belt)  1509. 

Marko  1595.  1671. 

MarpaUe  1442. 

Mars  1350-1-2.  1471.  1613. 

Mars  Thüros  1349. 

Mars  vigila  I  1520. 

Martin,  St  (cattle's  guardian)  1696. 

Martin's  fowl  1641.  1765,  line  158. 

Marates  1344.  1350. 1414. 1471-4. 1546. 

Mary  1402.  1671. 

masca,  mask  1618-9. 

mathematici  (magicians)  1449.  1614. 

matronae  1405. 

Matata  (dawn)  1518. 

May  1527-8-9. 

bride  1631-2. 

chafer  (cock-chafer)  1495. 

pole  1529. 

riding  1530-1. 

measoring  1661. 1748  (88  r.).  1818(953). 

Meffngr  (0«inn)  1831. 

megin-giorS  (Thdr's  belt)  1346. 

meise,  meislin  (titmouse)  1490. 

Melde,  Fran  (fame)  1580. 

melden,  announce  (of  ghosts)  1585. 

Melusina  1405.  1470. 

Menelaos  1387. 

Men-glötS  (jewel-glad)  1373. 

Menja  1404.  1442. 

Mennon  1388. 

Mercurius  1322.  1834.  1739-40. 

meridianus  diemon  1661. 


meri-minni  (mermaid)  1406. 1428. 1430. 

Mermeut  1850. 

Meravings  1395  n. 

mer-wtp  (mermaid)  1405.  1428. 

merza-fdlli  (woodpecker)  1487. 

metod  (creator)  1290. 

mets  halias  (woodsprite)  1418.  1425. 

Meuen-loch  1398. 

Michael  1542.  1551.  156L  1757. 

midsummer,  midwinter  1526. 

mUky  way  1389.  1588. 

millwheel  water  1771.  1795.  1808. 

milf.ina«  (giant)  1439. 

Mime,  Miming,  Mtmir  1892. 

Minerva  1787-8. 

Minne  (love)  1283   1577. 

minne-drinking  1306. 

Minos  1542. 

MiöU  1470. 

Miölnir  1344. 

miotyi«r  (Yggdrasill)  1536. 

Mirabilis  1410. 

mistil-teinn,  mistletoe  1598.  1674. 

Mith-othin  1837.  1669. 

mock-piety  1297.  1314. 

M6«i  1348.  1728-9. 

m6dra-necht  (Christmas  night)  1724. 

moirai  (fates)  1401-2.  1560-1. 

molken-tover  (milk-bewitcher)  1623-4. 

monjochtroger  1501. 

Mönöloke  1435. 

Montjoie,  Montjoux  1340. 

mooA  1500—5.  1787.  1792-4-6.  1808-12. 

moon's  spots  1504. 

morgen  1519. 

Morgana  1401. 1413. 

moss-maidens  1427. 

Motte,  Frau  1864. 1589. 

Mount  of  Joy  1340. 

mouse-making  1628. 

mud-spelli  (fire)  1540. 

mummel  (goblin)  1433. 

Mundilföri  1873. 

Muninn  1333. 1485-6. 

Munon  1888. 

Munya  (lightning)  1406. 

Muotes  ner  (furious  host)  1589. 

Marraue»=  Holle  1697. 

Muses,  the  1582-3. 

Muss  (necessity)  1899. 

näck-ros  (water-dock)  1429. 

nafn-festi  (naming-feast)  1838. 

Nahanarrali  1899. 

naiad  (fountain-sprite)  1406. 1412. 

NÄinn  (dead  :  a  dwarf)  1414. 

Nandini  (wishing-cow)  1349. 1483.  1570. 

Nanna  1857. 1374. 1398. 

Napf-hans  (gobUn)  1434-5. 

narren  (fools)  cut  out  1610. 

Narron-berg  (fools'  hiU)  1489. 

narren-schif  (fools'  ship)  1366. 
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Naseentia  (fate)  1738. 

Nau«  (necessity)  1400.  1565. 1575-6. 

navel-stone,  omphalos  1539-40. 

nebel-kappe  (cloak  of  darkness)  1418. 

Neoessitas  1400. 

Neckar  1429. 1430. 

nectar  1376-7. 

need-fiie  1464-5.  1739,  xiy. 

Nehalennia  1405-6. 

neighing  1482.  1787. 

Nemesis  sleeps,  wakes  1565. 

neorzena-wong  (paradise)  1544. 

Neph  (an  Egyptian  god)  1450. 

Nepr  (son  of  OSinn)  1374. 1390. 

Neptnnos  1322.  1333.  1431. 

Nereus  1356. 

Nerthus  1364. 

Nesia  1695. 

Nibelunge-hort  1562. 

nichns,     nicker,    nioor    (water-sprite) 

1428-9. 
nickelmann  1429. 
N»S-höggr  1537. 
Nifl-hel  1537. 
night  1521-4. 
egese,  -eise  (-horror)  1353.  1523. 

1621. 

folk  (elves)  1422. 1587-9.  1621. 

frau  1621. 1748. 

mare  1814. 

vole  1620. 

weide  (nom)  1561. 

nimbns  (a  glory)  1379.  1470. 

nimidas  (groves?)  1479.  1739,  vi. 

NiörSr  1355-6. 

nlradhi  (ocean)  1356. 

nis,  nisken  (homesprite)  1432. 

Nithart  (devil)  1609. 

niu,  ny  (new  moon)  1508. 

nix,  nize  (watersprite)  1429. 

Nöa-tün  1356. 

Nobiskratten  1586. 

nobis-krug  1605-6. 

Nökkvi  1374. 1429. 

nönnor,  QSin's  (valkyrs)  1374. 

nork  (woodsprite)  1428. 

noms  (fates)  1428. 

North  1297.  1605. 

northern  lights  1510. 

N6t  (necessity)  1400. 1576. 

n6t-hemd  (shirt  of  proof)  1816-7. 

Nött  (night)  1481.  1541. 

notten  (robbing  needfire)  1464. 

nnmen  (nod,  deity)  1378. 

nandinsB  (week)  1323-5. 

Nürggel  1428. 

n^  (new  moon)  1503. 

nymphiB  1401-2. 

oaks,  holy  1479-80. 
Oannes  (the  san)  1515. 
Oberland,  the  Smith  of,  1290. 


odebero  (stork)  1486. 
Oden  1326.  1331-2-3.  1591. 1601. 
Odens-källa  (-spring)  1336. 1542-9. 
05-hrcerir  1682. 
OiSin-karl  1336. 

0«inn    1326.   1366.   1377.   1381.   1393. 
1442. 1491.  1538.  1611.  1618.  1667. 
O^inn-dfiBll  (un-gentle)  1331. 
0-Sins-ve  (-temple)  1336. 
odolifin  (valerian)  1675. 
0«r  1373. 

Oegir  1361. 1460.  1463. 
oegi-sandr  (sea-sand)  1361. 
Oegis-hialmr  (helmet)  1361. 
Ofnir  (a  snake)  1491. 
d-freskr  (ghost-seer)  1635. 
Oggewedel  (devil)  1610. 
ogre  1428. 
Öka.>örr  1338. 
Olaf  1446. 

old  one,  the  1441.  1602. 
Oleg  1591. 

ol-gefnar  (ale-givers)  1383. 
öl-götze  (idol)  1286. 
Ollerns^tJUr  1387-8. 
Olympus  1384. 

ö-minnis-öl  (drink  of  oblivion)  1632. 
Onar  1363. 

Ons-anger  (Odin's  ings)  1336. 
Ons-kalla  (OSin*s  fount)  1336. 
Opfer-bem  1301. 
Orcus  1375. 1418.  1428. 
Örgelmir  1441. 
Orion  1509. 

Ormuzd,  Ahurd-mazdAo  1600. 
Orva-rodd  1591. 
oscillum  (models)  1311. 
Oska-byr  (fair  wind)  1333. 
Osk-meyjar  1330. 
Osk-opnir  1330.  1541. 
Osna-brilok  1291.  1510. 
Ostacia  (a  sorceress)  1618. 
Ostarft  (Easter)  1371. 1520. 1808.  1810« 
Ostar-tac  1357.  1372. 
oster-flade,  -stuopha  («cakes)  120Ö-7« 
Oswald  1386. 
Othin  1280. 1282. 
Oti-geba  1369. 1576. 
Otos  1440. 
Ottarr  1353 
Otwurm  1599. 
oxen  sacrificed  1302. 

Pacolet  (a  dwarf)  1423. 1626. 

Pakuls  (devü)  1428. 

Pale-bom  (-spring)  1859. 

PaliUa  1468. 

pahn  1755. 1762,  line  69. 1805. 

Paltar,  Balder  1857. 

Pan  1661. 

paradise  1544. 

Pare»  (fates)  1402.  1746. 
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paro  (temple)  1308-9. 

path-crossing,  tee  angang. 

PaoluB  1469. 

pATaka  (fire)  1462. 1468. 

Pavor  (dread)  1352. 

P6daaqae  1371. 

Pegasus  1483. 

pehrkones  (ground-ivy,  hedge-mustard) 

1340. 
Peitho  (persnasion)  1576. 
penas,  penates  (house-god)  1431. 
Penia  (poverty)  1576. 
Peninns  (Jupiter)  1340. 
Perahta,  Berhta  1368. 
Peri-pik  (Orion's  belt)  1509. 
Perkele  (devU)  1340. 
Perkunas  (thunder-god)  1281. 1340-4-5. 

1501-3. 
perpetual  fire  1465. 
Perun  (thunder-god)  1339. 
Pemnika  (iris)  1511. 1683. 
Peter,  St.  1436. 
petrifaotion  1446. 
pfadelat  (cake)  1306-7. 
pfafTen-kellerin,  -wtp  (priesVs  wife)  1621. 

1860,  xxxiy. 
pfal-graben  (-dike)  1612. 
phaUus  1854. 1436. 
Pbaraildis  unguentum  1769. 
Phol,  Pholes-ouwa,  -piunt  1358-9. 
Pholes-pruxmo  (-spring)  1359. 1456. 1613. 
Piast  1391. 

Pious  (woodpecker)  1487. 
piderit  (picklock)  1597. 

pileati  (priests)  1316. 
pilosas  1426. 
pilwiz,  bilwiz  1423. 
Piper,  Pippe  kong  1413. 
Pita-maha  (Brahma)  1290. 
pixy  1409. 1431. 
plague  1667. 
Pleiades  1509. 
plica  Polonica  1419. 
plough  carried  about  1366. 
Pluto  1323.  1328.  1538. 
Plutus  1575.  1599. 
Pogh6da  (weather)  1573. 
Pchjan*s  daughter  1511. 1625. 
PohjoU  1501. 
Poine  (plague)  1667. 
pol-graben  (-mke)  1612. 
Pollux  1390. 

polter-geist  (noisy  sprite)  1432. 
Polyphemus  1439. 1440-2. 
Poppo  (a  hero)  1393. 
porperüna  (ram-maker)  1458. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  1542. 
possessed  1609. 
poster-nights  1467. 
Potrimpus  1299. 
potz !  (for  Qottes)  1285. 


Poulpikan  (an  elf)  1433. 
preoari  ^ray)  1293-4. 
Precht,  Berhta  1762. 
Priapus  1354. 

priest's  wife  1821. 1860,  zxxiv. 
prlmsignaz  1279. 
Pripegala  1854. 
Prometheus  1451. 1462. 
proof  against  shot,  steel  1681. 
Prosexpina  1323. 1538. 1558. 
Proteus  1436. 

pnipolnica,  pshipolnica  1661. 
Psyche  1545. 
Ptah  1450. 

puk,  püki  (homesprite)  1431. 
Puloh  (woodsprite)  1360. 
Pulloineke,  Pulhoidoben  1359. 
pump-hut  (goblin)  1433-4. 
pygmsi  1415.  1420. 
pyssling  (dwarf)  1412. 

r&  (sprite)  1407. 1431. 

rabat  (goblin)  1433. 

racketmg  sprite  1432. 

Badbodl280. 

rädels-führer  (wheel-beaxer)  1348. 

Badost  (joy)  1340. 1544. 1620. 

ragin  (deity)  1291-2. 

Bagirist  1867.  1869. 

ragna-rokr  (twilight  of  gods)  1541. 

B&hus  (demon)  1501. 

rfti  (paradise)  1544. 

rainbow  1510-1. 1550. 1801. 1845. 

rain-making  1342.  1458. 

rajani  (night)  1541. 

rftkshasa  (giant)  1440. 

rakud,  reoed  (temple)  1312. 

Ban  1374. 

rauch-fihs  (Whitsun  sluggard)  1533. 

rauch-nacht  1758. 1767,  Ime  219. 

Bedbeard  1418. 

redbreast  1490. 

Uia  (easUy)  1378. 

Bekan  (Attila's  wife)  1364, 

relics  1666. 

religio  1313. 

Beto»Krodo  1352. 

Bhea's  bath  1365. 

ribhus  1410. 

Btgr  1361. 

Bindr  1363-4. 

Bisa-land  1442. 

Bobigo  1424. 

Bobin  goodfellow,  B.  Hood  1432. 

rodor  (sky)  1498. 

roggen-möme  (corn-spectre)  1424. 

rose-garden  1415. 1544. 

roses,  to  laugh  r.  1632. 

Botal404. 

rowan-tree  1682. 

Bübezahl  (woodsprite)  1425. 

ruhe-wisoh  1789,  no.  296. 
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Bulla,  ByllB  1867-9. 
Bnmoor  1580. 
BumpelstUt  1433. 
rnnes  1318. 1688-9. 
Bnnze  (a  giant)  1448. 
Baprecht,  kneoht  1432. 1436. 

sacrifice  1297. 1304. 

sacrificial  vesselB  1304. 

SflB-fugel  1717. 

S»lde  (fortone)  1564—9. 

Saslde'a  wheel,  messenger,  horn  1568-9. 

Sffimingr  (son  of  OtSin)  1373.  1390. 

SsBtere  1601. 

Saga  1377. 

sahs-lazzo  1617. 

Sahsnöt  1351. 

sal  (hall,  temple)  1536. 

salg-ofnir  1485. 

SÄUda  (well-being)  1564—9. 

salt  1619. 

Sampo  1582. 

SAmr  1390. 

Sand-Jack,  Sand-Peter  (death)  1555. 

Santann  1405. 

Sarrasins  1444. 

Satan  1601. 

Satom  1325.  1362-3. 

Satj&vrataa  1453. 

satyr  1411. 

sau-arsch,  sau-kegel  (whirlwind)  1371. 

1470. 
Saa-reuBsel  (devil)  1604. 
Bavelios,  f|Xiot,  sol  1499. 
savitn,  {ferSt  (rain)  1342. 
Sazne4t  1351. 1715. 
sc&tnrnir  1363. 
Sce&f  1391. 1719-20.  1723. 
Boeffara  (fate)  1399. 
Sceldwa  172:^-4. 1731. 
Schalks-berg  (rogue's  hill)  1441. 
schate  bar  (shade  supplied)  1642. 
Schellen-moritz,  Bhelly-coat  1435. 
schelme  (plague)  1666. 
schem-bart,  Schemen  (mask)  1436. 
Schilbuno  1891. 1731-2. 
Sohlemihrs  shadow  1613. 
schlenz  1810,  no.  812. 
sehmagostem  1457. 
SchneUerts  (a  spectre)  1591. 
Bchön-bart  1866.  1436. 
Bchrat  (woodsprite)  1424. 1763,  line  85. 
schratzel  (woodsprite)  1410. 1424-5. 
schrawaz  1425. 

Bchreck-stein  (stone  of  fear)  1684. 
Scüftngas  1891. 
Bcocca  (demon)  1606. 
BOörftngr  (yaDiTr)  1403-4. 
ScrAwunc  (weather-giant)  1473. 
sorAz  (woodsprite)  1424-5. 
Seyld  1724. 
Sdgard  (Brynhild's  castle)  1404. 


Segumon,  Mars  1391. 

sei^r  (magic)  1616-8. 

self  done,  self  have  1411.  1613. 

Selp-hart  1575. 

Semele  1538. 

Sessxymnir  (Freyja's  hall)  1373. 

seven-league  boots  1569. 

sgön-aunken  (dwarfs)  1411. 

shadow  lost  1613. 

Shamir  (rock-blasting  plant)  1598. 

Shelly-coat  (goblin)  1435. 

shield-maiden  1397. 1403-4. 

ship  carried  about  1365-6. 

ship  of  fools  1366. 

shoulder-blade  inspected  1636-7.  1764, 

line  126. 1775-6. 
shooting  star  1506. 1801. 
shower-man  (god  of  rain)  1342. 
Shrove-fire  1468. 
StS-grani  (OSinn)  1729. 
Siegfried  1599. 
sieve-turning  1635. 
Sif  1348. 
Sigelöt  1393. 
Sigewunsc  1330. 

Sigi  (son  of  OSinn)  1390. 1729.80. 
Sigmld  1404. 
Sigor  (victory)  1574. 
Sigrdrlfa  1403. 
Sigrhöfundr  (OSinn)  1328. 
Sigrlami  (son  of  OSinn)  1390. 
SigrtSr  1378. 
sigstein  (stone  of  victory)  1568.  1686. 

1763,  line  89. 
Sigtünir  (Oi$in's  dwelling)  1328. 
SigurSr  1387.  1395- 1403-5. 1540.  1591- 

9.  1730. 
sihle  (titmouse)  1642. 
sihora,  sire,  sir  1292. 
silvanus  (forest-god)  1892. 1426. 
Sindbad  1447. 
Sindgund  1373. 
sin-flut  (Deluge)  1452. 
sjd-mor  (watersprite)  1481. 
Ska^i  1338. 1355-6. 1373.  1888. 
skild  1581. 
skam  1602. 

skiald-mey  (shield-maiden)  1408. 
Ski1Sbhi«nir  1355-6.  1570. 
Skilftngr  1391. 
Skin-fazi  1481. 
Skiöldr  1443. 1724. 1781. 
skiptfingr  (changeling)  1421. 
skog-snerte  (woodsprite)  1428. 
skogs-rä  (woodsprite)  1427. 
skörüngr  (valkyr)  1403-4. 
skratti  (woodspnte,  giant)  1425. 
slag-mta  (divining  rod)  1598. 
Sleep  1575. 
sleeping-thorn  1674. 
Siegel  (cudgel,  divining  rod)  1598. 
Sleipnir  (OtSin's  horse)  1885. 1481. 
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Smertis,  Smrt  (death)  1560. 

smoke-offeriDgB  1304. 

snake  1490-1-2. 

sneezing  1116-7.         * 

snow  1313. 1573. 

snow-child  1582. 

8ob6tka  (midenrnmer  fire)  1468. 

Bdokmimir  1392. 

Bol  (Latin)  1322. 1499.  1753. 

S61  (ON.)  1873. 

solsatire  (sunset)  1513. 

solstice  1466. 

soothsaying  1635-6. 1775. 

sorcerer  1614 ;  sorceress  1617. 

souohe  de  noel  (ynle-log)  1839. 

sower,  the  evil  1820. 

sow*s  dang,  tail  1371. 

Spange  1574. 

spiders  1497-8. 

spiel-hansel  (Jack-player)  1442. 1560. 

spirit,  ghost,  geist  1407. 

spitting,  a  defence  from  magic  1633. 

spring-worzel  1597. 

8r6tia  (fortune)  1571. 

äri  (fortune)  1567. 

stab-wnrz  (southern-wood)  1678. 

Stampho,  Stempo  1370. 

Starka«r  1540.  1582. 

stars  1505— U).  1802. 

Stempe  1370. 

stendel  (nightmare)  1419. 

Stepchen  (goblin,  devil)  1432. 

Stenble  (ignis  fatuus)  1801. 

stone,  turning  into  1446. 

stonecrop  1779,  no.  60. 

stor-y-unkare  1340. 

Strakh  (terror)  1353. 

striga  (witch)  1618. 

Btroh-ars  1366 

stroking  (by  a  witch)  1632. 

subterraneans  1415. 1451-2.  1862. 

Suevo  monte  1390. 

Sumar  1526. 

Sumar-li-Si  1484. 

Summer  and  Winter,  brothers  1531. 

Sun  1499  ;  sun-fair,  -glad  1514. 

sun's  well  1499. 

sune-wende,  sun-giht  (solstice)  1466. 

sune-wend  fires  1467. 

Sunna  1373. 

sunna-felt  (elysium)  1544. 

Buperventa  (omen)  1638. 

sure  bridge,  sure  death  1550-8. 

Süryas  (sun)  1499. 

Sartr  1540. 

sü-stert,  sow-tail  (devil)  1471. 

Suttüngr  1447. 1582. 

Suvantolainen  1469. 

SvaiSil-fari  (a  horse)  1446. 

Sv&fnir  (a  snake)  1331. 1491. 

Svafr-lami  (OCin's  grandson)  1390. 

Svalr  (sun's  shield)  1500. 


Svantevit  1352. 

Svart-&lfa-heim  1410. 

Svart-höf$i  (a  giant)  1441. 

Svi«ur  1327. 

Syipdagr,  Swefdsg  1357.  1717.  1730. 

swan-knight  1725-6  n. 

sword-magic  1635. 1774. 

sword-spell  1761,  line  31. 

Syn  1374. 

S^r  (Freyja)  1373. 

Syritha  1373. 

TiBtwa  1722-4. 

taivas  (sky)  1349. 

talamasca  (mask,  spectre)  1585-6. 

tanewezel  (spasms)  1660. 

Tanfana  1312. 1365. 

Tanhäuser  1590. 

tann-gniostr  (tooth-gnashing)  1347. 

Taranis  (thunderer)  1339. 

Taranuenus  1339. 

Tamodurum  1339. 

taterman  (goblin)  1432. 

Tohert  (devü)  1540. 

TeU  1393. 

Temper  1370. 

tempeile  (medicine)  1652. 

Tempests  1627. 

Tepentiren  (a  goblin)  1433. 

Termagant  1334. 

Terror  1352. 

Tharapila  1311. 1488. 

thegathon  1310. 

Theuth  (god  of  rain)  1334. 

Thiassi,  tiäzi  1362. 

thief  s  helmet  1418 ;  thumb  1624. 

Thock  (a  giantess)  1443. 

ThdrgertSr  1318. 

Thör-ketiU.  Durcytel  1347. 

Th6rr  1280-3.  1323. 1377-8. 1442. 1507. 

1728. 
Thdrs-reia  (thunder)  1338. 
Thdr-stemn  1309. 1686. 
Thraetaono  1337w 
Thri«i  (third)  1337. 
M^jan  (initiate)  1315. 
Thrü«gelmir  1441. 
ThrütSr  1315. 1348. 1404. 
Thrymr  (a  giant)  1441. 
Thunar,  Thörr  1338. 
thunder  1845,  no.  61. 
thunder-bolt,  -stone  1686. 
Thüros  (god  of  war)  1349. 
thurs  (giant)  1437-8. 
Thursday  1348-9. 
tibr  (sacrifice)  1299. 
Tiermes  (thunder-god)  1338-9. 
Timp-hüte  (homesprite)  1434. 
Tina  1350. 
tiodute  I  1350. 
Tityos  1440. 
Tive-bark  tied  on  1675. 
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Tiviaeo  1849. 

toad  1492.8. 

loadstone  1686. 

iomte  (homesprite)  1481. 

Torden-yeir  1338.  1345. 

tor-don  (thunder)  1338. 

tord-wifel  (dungbeetle)  1494>6. 

Toril  1347. 

Toro  1342. 

TozariB  1649. 

tranced  1626. 

tranaformation  1630-1. 

transmigration  1548. 

Tras  (tremor)  1353. 

trdba  (sacrifice)  1298. 

trees,  marriage  of  1479. 

tr6fn6  1841,  no.  28. 

Trempe  1370. 

Tri-glaya  1505. 

TfHKv/äa  (third  wave)  1461. 

Trismegistos  1334. 

Tristan  1448. 

TpcTO-Vveia  1337. 

troU,  tiöll  (spectre)  1439. 1621. 

troU  skot  1471. 

Trör  1388. 

Trotnla  1650. 

trad,  trate  1419. 

trae  as  day,  as  death  1512.  1558. 

trage-tiefel  1419. 

Trdt-munt  1448. 

Toisoo  1349. 1388. 1733. 

Tnmbo,  the  holy  1441. 

Tuonela  (hades)  1555. 

tnonen  koira  (dragon  fly)  1555. 

turilas,  Turisas  1487-8.  1495. 

torse,  türse  (giant,  devil)  1438.  1447. 

Tutosel,  1588. 

Typhöeos  1542. 

Tyr,  Tiw,  Zio  1350-8. 

Tyrrhenians  1438. 1444. 

nbarfangftri  (devil?)  1602. 
udde-hatt  (cap  of  darkness)  1382. 
Ugarthilocas  1607. 
nhta  (early  dawn)  1518-9. 
XTkko  1342.  1449.  1686. 
ülf-heSinn  (were- wolf)  1630. 
üllerken  1415. 
Ulli  1414. 

UUr  1337-8.  1359.  1442. 
unchristened  1586-9.  1817. 
Un-fuoge  (indecoram)  1374. 
un-gehiure  1407.  1585. 
nn-gethüm  (monster)  1407. 
un-holda,  un  huld  1602. 1769. 
Un-saelde  (ill-luck)  1572. 
Urban  1418. 
UrSar-brnnnr  1899. 
Urian  (devil)  1602. 
nr-lao,  ör-lög  (destiny)  1560-1. 
urolainen  (beetle)  1495. 
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or-teofel  1602. 

Utohaisravas  (steed  of  Day)  1512. 

vAdanas  1827. 

Ya-Sgelmir  1540. 

vett,  viettr  (wight,  elf)  1407. 

vafr-logi  (quivering  flame)  1586. 

vaihts,  wiht  (elf)  1407. 

Yala  (prophetess)  1398-9.  1618. 

v&lant  (devü)  1452.  1602. 

vAlantinne  (she- devil)  1399. 

Yala-ski&lf  1328. 

Valentin  (a  horse)  1482. 

YalhöU  1542-8. 1598. 

valkyria  1408. 1458.  1542. 

valr  (the  fallen  in  fight)  1828. 

Yals  1391. 

vampire  1586. 

Yana-dis  1398. 

Yanir  1356. 

vassogalate  (temple)  1312. 

YAsukis  (king  of  snakes)  1492. 

vätte-lys  (fairy  lights)  1687. 

ve,  weoh  (temple)  13(>8. 

Yecha  1650. 

Yteher  (evening)  1372. 

Yegdeg,  Wiegdsg  1780. 

Yeg-tamr  (OlSinn)  1718. 

Veleda  1399. 

Yelnies  1606« 

Yendels-rot  tied  on  1675. 

Veneris,  capillus  1671. 

Venus  1400.  1415. 1581. 

Venus  Mount  1590. 

Yeorr  (Thdrr)  1347. 

ver  sacrum  1532-3. 

YergiliflB  (Pleiades)  1608. 

Ver-goden-deel  strüsz  (reapers*  offering) 

1364. 
Yertumnns  1406. 
VesnA  (spring)  1872. 
Vespera  1872. 
Yestralpus,  Yestri  1417. 
vettar  (wights,  elves)   1407.  1838,  no. 

162. 
vetula  1737. 
Victoria  1403. 

victory,  stoneof  1568. 1686, 1763,  line  89. 
Victovali  1407. 
VfiJarr  1545. 
Yidevut  1326. 

Vi«rir  (0«inn)  1383.  1473.  1582. 
Vielona  (god  of  souls)  1560.  1584  5. 
vigaddnd  (tribulus)  1679.  1682. 
Viga-gulS  (war-god)  1350. 
Vlg-rWr  (battle-field)  1541. 
Vila  (fairy  sister)  1406. 1470.  1595. 1071 
Vili,  Yilir  1337. 
Vilkinus  1392. 

vince  Luna  I  (win,  Moon)  1740. 
Vind-Alfr  1417. 
Yind-heim  1469. 
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Vindler  (Heim«allr)  1361. 

Vinguir  1339  n.  1729. 

Ving-törr  1347. 1729. 

Yishim  1484. 

Yisvakarma  1452. 

Yüland,  junker  (devil)  1603. 

voleucel  1369. 

Vollarc  1609. 

Voloa  1336. 

Volot  (a  giant)  1439. 

Volsunge  1391. 

vöiu-leiöi  (vala's  tomb)  1618. 

Vor  (faith)  1374.  1385. 

Torkiekers  (foreseers)  1634-5. 

Vorwitz  (presumption)  1471. 

Yulcanus  1322.  1410.  1435.  1456. 

Yuodan  1326-7. 

Yut  1326. 

vutt  1327. 

wnal-riiter  (nightmare)  1419. 

\?adel,  wadal  (lunar  phases)  1819. 

wahr  (true)  1512.  1568. 

waidelot  (priest)  1317. 

Wäinämölnen  1378. 1441.  1453.  1462-9. 

1511.  1582-3. 
wake,  tree  I  1479.  wake,  Fortune  !  1676. 
W'aladamarca  1399. 
Walarüna  1693. 
Walburgis-uight  1619-20.  1781-3.  1799. 

1805.  1812-9.  1824. 
Walburg's  fire  1466. 
wald-frau  (forest  woman)  1406. 
Wttld-singer  1490. 
\valks,  wanders  (of  a  ghost)  1586. 
wal -rider  (nightmare)  1419. 
wait-man  (wild  man)  1426. 
walt-mione  (wood- wife)  1406.  1426. 
"Wandel-muot  (fickleness)  1369. 
wauno-weho  (sparrow-hawk)  1487. 
AN'artburg  war  of  poets  1583. 
wasser-liiss  (water  sprite)  1429.  1430. 
Wate  1392. 
water-bird  (sluggard)  1459. 

kelpie,  -mom  1429. 

saints  1473. 

Watzmann  (a  giant)  1446. 
Waude,  Waudl-gaul  1336. 
wax-figures  1628.  1637.  1761.  1772. 
weasel  1G39. 
weather-cock  1485. 

lords  (Paul,  John)  1469. 

witch  1627. 

wechsel-balg  (changeling)  1421.  1777. 
Weckolter,  Ij'rau  (juniper)  1480. 
wedel  (lunar  phase)  1819. 
Wedki  1299. 

week,  days  of  the  1323 — 6. 
Wegdffig  1729-30. 
wege-warte  (plantam)  1547. 
weichsel-zopf  (plica)  1419. 
Weidewut  1326. 


weise  (orphanns)  1685. 

weise  frau  1398.  1405-6. 

weis-hexen  1616. 

w^les,weldkas  (ghosts)  1546.  1684.  1595. 

Welf  (whelp)  1391. 

Welnas  (god  of  souls)  1560. 

Wendel-muot  (fickleness)  1369. 

wendil-meri  (ocean)  1460. 

Wensco  1330. 

were-wolf  1629-30.  1746.  1826. 

Westerfalcna  1717. 

wester-barn  1586. 

hemd  (chrism-cloth)  1811. 

m&ne  1503. 

w&t  (chUd^s  caul)  1670.  1686. 

Westralp  1417. 

wetter-giogo  (salamander)  1346. 

leich  (lightning)  1343. 

stein  (thunderbolt)  1344. 

wheel  of  fortune  1567-8. 

wheel-burning  1467-8. 

wheel-rolling  1348.  1371. 

whirlwind  1798-9.  1847. 

white  lady  1318.  1371.  1401.  1571.  1595. 

wicke-weib  (witch)  1809. 

Widu-kind  1406. 

widu-minna  1406. 

Wielant  1392. 

wih,  weoh  (temple)  1308. 

wiht,  wight  (ell)  1407. 

wild  fire  1464. 

wild  host,  hunt  1587. 

wildiu  wlp  1405-6.  1426. 

wil-s&lda  (fate)  1561. 

wind  1846. 

Windis-prüt  (whirlwind)  1470. 

wind-selling  1473-4. 1742-4. 1762.  line  C3, 

Wintar  1529.  1531. 

Winter-troU  1429. 

Wipune  1583. 

wise-woman  1398.  1405. 

Wish  1328.  1422-3. 

wishing-gear,  etc.,  see  wiinschel. 

wisod  (sacrifice)  1298. 

witch,  see  hexe. 

Wittioh  1392. 

wizago,  wizard  1615.  1748-9. 

wiz6d  (sacrifice)  1298. 

Wödan  1326-8.  1526. 

Wode  1417.  1556.  1587. 

Wödenes-weg  1334. 

Wödens-torp  1335. 

Wöden-tungel  (-star)  1336. 

Wödes-heer  (-host)  1327. 

Woens-let  (lith,  -limb)  1337. 

Woldan  1327. 

wolf,  she-wolf  (valkyr)  1404. 

Wolf-bizo  1645. 

wolf-riding  1618. 

Wolken-burg  1544. 

woman  reverenced  1396. 

wood-pecker  1598. 
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w^""""^'  r  ^^dfrau.  holzweib. 
-wood-wose  (eatyr)  1426 
wool,  wrapt  in  1636. 
\v  orblestrükaken  1413. 
^wodewdsa,  wudewicht  Vsatyr)  1426. 
wndu-maer  (echo)  1412-3 
wuetendes  beer  (furious  host)  1587. 
^«'Tiet-gußz  1390. 

wüllekes-löcker  (dwarfs  caves)  1416. 
^P^\^ylP«n  (Talkyr)  1404.' 
ArVunschelburg  1330. 
wünschel-dinge  (wishing-gear)  1384. 

-prte»  -rothe  (-rod)  1598 

— — — -hut  (-hat)  1669. 
-WTiader-bluiue  1696-7. 
wunderer  (wonder-worker)  1591.  1614 
wunnü6  (paradise)  1544.  '  ^^*- 

Wunsch  (wish)  1328.  1422-3 
^Vuotan  1326-8.  1471 
^Vuotilgöz  1390.  1469. 
Tvurm-garten,  -sal  (hell)  1540. 
Wurd,  Wurt,  Wyrd  (destiny)  1399. 
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Wusc-freÄ  1330. 

Yama  (death)  1378. 

Yggdrasil  1331.  1536. 

Yggr  1288.  1331.  1347.  1582. 

Ymir  1442. 

Yngvi,  Ingui  1717-8.  1734. 

yrias  1740,  xxiv. 

yule-clog  1826. 

Zeus  1327.  1333-4.  1337-9.  1343.  1377. 

1414.    1429.    1458.    1469.    1471-4. 

1539.  1560-1. 
ziefer  (sacrifice)  1299. 
Zies-buro  (Augsburg)  1350. 
Zio  1471. 
Zisa,  Csia  1372. 
zit-vogel  (time-bird)  1488. 
zloto-baba  1290. 

zwerg,  Zwergin  (dwarf)  1409.  1861. 
Zygainer  (gipsies)  1775. 
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Behool»,  Edited  by  iD«ll-fcn<non  CUutUal  Scholars.  Foap.  8w.  U.  6d.  saeh» 
wUh  awoaption», 

^taohylna.  Promethens  Ymotoa. — Septem  contra  Thebaa. — Aga- 
memnon.—PeriBB.—Enmenides.~Choephoror.  By  F.  A.  "Paiay,  M.  A ,  LL.D. 

■nnpldea.  Aloeatia.—Medea. — Hippolytaa.— Heouba.-—  Baootua. 
—Ion.  2a— Orestes.  ~  Phoenii8SB.—Troades.—Heroale8  Parens.— Andro- 
mache.— ^Iphigenia  in  Tanris.— Sopplices.    9j  F.  A  Palej,  M.A,  LL.D. 

Somer.    Biad.    BookL    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.    1j. 

Bophoolea.  (Edipoa  Tyrannna. — (Edipna  Coloneua. — Antigooa 
— Eleotra— Ajax.    By  F.  A  Paley,  M.A..  LL.D. 

Xenophon.  Anabasis.  In  4  vols.  By  J.  E.  Melhniah,  MA.» 
Assistant  Classical  Master  at  Bt.  Panl's  School. 

Xenophon.    Hellenics,  Book  II.    By  L.  D.  DowdaU,  M.A.,  B.D. 

[Shortly. 

Oloero.  De  Seneotate,  De  Amidtia,  and  EpiatoUB  Select«.  By 
G.  Long,  M.A. 

Ofld.  Fasti.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M. A,  LLJ).  In  8  Tola.,  2  booka 
in  each.    2a  each  rol. 

Orld.  Seleotlona.  Amorea,  Triatia,  Heroidea,  Metamorpboeea. 
07  A  J.  MadMine,  M.A. 

Terence.  Andria ^Hauten  Timonmienoa.~PhaRmo.~Adelphoe. 

Bf  Professor  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

TlrgU.  Profeaaor  Ckmington'a  edition,  abridged  in  9  Tola.,  2  booka 
iaaaoh.  ^ 

OtMrs  w  pfvparniOA. 


Oearge  Bett  and  Sons* 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

ASenetofClatBiealTextM,am%otatedlfifwdi4Mown8ehol^^  O.Smi 

▲ilitophanei.    ThePeaee.    ByF.  A.  Pal^,MA.,IiLJ).    4i.6A. 
^—  Thfl  Aflharniftnii.    Py  F.  A.  Ffel^,  MJL,  LLJ>.    4»,  M 
— ^  Thfl  Frogi.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  MJL,  LL.D.    4§,  6«L 
CHotro.    Thfl  Letten  to  AttioiiB.  Bk.I.  By  A.Pfttor,]f^  4i.6d. 
DemottlwnM  da  FalM  LegatioiM.    By  B.  ShiUeto,  lUL    6«. 

The  Law  of  Leptine&    By  B.  W.  Beataon,  MJL    8f .  M. 

Llyy.    Book  XXI.    Edited,  with  Introdaction,  Notes,  and  Map«, 

bj  the  B«T.  L.  D.  DowdaU.  H.A..  B.D.  8«.  6d.      [Book  XX0.  m  tU  prw» 
Book  XXII.    Edited,  Ac,  by  Bey.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,. 

B.D.    3s.6<l. 
Slato.    The  Apology  of  Soorates  and  Orito.  By  W.  Wagner,  PhJ>. 

lOfehBditUm.    3t.  6d.    GhMp  BdiUon,  Ump  oloth,  2i.  6d. 

The  Fh»do.    9th  Edition.   By  W.  Wagner,  PhJO.    5«.  6d. 

The  Protagons.  4th  Edition.  By  W.  Wayte,  M.A.  4i.  6d. 

■  The  Enthyphzo.   8rd  Edition.    By  G.  H.  Wella,  M.A.   8f» 
The  EathydemoB.    By  G.  H.  Wells,  ICA.    4ff. 

The  Bepablic.  Books  L  <ft  IL    By  G.  H.  Wells,  MJL  drd 

Bdition.    5s.  M. 
Plftatna.  TheAnlnlaxia.  By  W.Wagner,  PhJ>.  8rdEditian.[4t.6d. 

■  Trinimunas.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph  J>.  8rd  Edition.    4i.  <kL 
The  Menaedhmei.  By  W.Wagner,  PhJ).  2nd  Edit.  4s.  $& 

The  Mostellaria.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.    5f . 

The  Budens.    Edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

[In  {h4  jntfk 
WaphoeXiM  TraoUniss.    By  A.  Pretor,  MJL    4i.  fkL 
BophoolBS.    Oedipos  Tyrannns.    By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.    5t, 
TaMDoe.    By  W.Wagner,  PhJ).    2nd  Edition.    10t.  6«L 
Theoorltas.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.    2nd  Edition.    4i.  6d» 
Thuoydidea.    Book  YL    By  T.  W.  Dongan,  M  Ju,  Fellow  oi^St. 
Jolin'i  CtoUog«»  Ounbridg«.     Sil 

0*Mn  tu  prQMratioii. 


CRITICAL  AND  ANNOTATED  EDITIONS. 

AzlftQphanla  GomoBdi«.    By  H.  A.  Holden,  LLJ).    aro.    2  toIb» 

SSkSd.    Fl4jBMldBepMmtd7. 
Oalpumius  Sloulns.    By  0.  H.  Keene,  MJL    Grown  8?o.    6«. 
Corpiif  Po0tarom  LattauHTum.  Edited  by  Walker.  IvoLSro.  18t». 


Educational  Works. 


Boraoa.    Qiimti  Hocatii  FlaMi  Openu    By  H.  A.  J.  Monro,  M.A. 

Lug«  8to.    11.  U, 
Xiyy.    The  fint  fire  Books.    By  J.  FrendeTille.    12mo.  roan,  5$. 

Or  Booki  I.-in.  3a.  6d.    lY.  and  Y.  3s.  6d. 
XucretlUB.    With  Commentair  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro.    4th  Edition. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Introduotion,  Text,  and  Notes.    ISs.    YoL  III.  Tran«. 

lation.    6«. 
OYld.  P.OridiiNasonisHeroidesXiy.   ByA.PaImer,M.A.  8TO.0ff. 
P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ars  Amatoria  et  Amores.    By  the  Bev. 

H.  WUiiams.  M.A.    3«.  6d. 

MetamorphoBes.   BookXHI.  By  Chas.  Haines  Keene,  M.A. 


Epistolarum  ex  Pento  Liber  Primns.  ByC.H.Eeene,M.A..  8». 

Propertlna.    Sex  Aorelii  Propertii  Carmina.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  li.A., 

LL.D.    8to.    Cloth,  di. 
Sex  Propertii  Elegiarum.    Libri  IV.    Recensuit  A.  Palmer, 

Ck>lleffii  Sacrosanctaa  et  IndiridnsB  TrinitatuB   juxta  Dnblinnm  Socias. 

Fcap  8vo.  Sa.  6d. 
Bophooles.    The  AJaz.    By  C.  E.  Pahner,  M.A.    8«.  6(2. 
^^—'  The    Oedipus   Tyrannus.     By  B.   H.  Kennedy,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo.    8«. 

Thnoydldes.   The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.   ByBinhard 
8hilleto,M.A    Book  I.    8to.    <k6d.    BookH.    Sro.    St.  6d. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

PacUiora.  An  Elementary  Latin  Book  on  a  new  principle.  By 
the  BcT.  J.  L.  Seager,  M.  A.  [In  the  pre»», 

JTirst  Latin  Lessons.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     U, 

Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises.*  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Foap.  8vo.    1j.  6d. 

JIasy  Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Foap.  870.    U.  6d. 

A  Latin  Primer.    By  Bev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.    Is. 

Aozllia  Latlna.  A  Series  of  Progressive  Latin  Exeroises.  By 
]f.J.B.Baddel07.M.A.  Foap.Sro.  PartLAooidenoo.  3rdBditlon,reTiMd. 
2aL    PartlL    4th  Bdition.  NTised.  2i.    Kay  to  Part  II.  2«.  6d. 

.Scala  Latina.  Elementaiy  Latin  Exercises.  By  Bev.  J.  W. 
DaTiB,M.A    New  Edition,  with  Yocabnlary.    Foap.  8to.    8c  6d. 

Latin  Prose  Lessona.     By  Prof.  Church,  M.A.     8th  Edition. 

Foap.  8to.    2s.  6d. 

Ijatin  Bxerdses  and  Orammar  Papers.    By  T.  Oollins,  HA.    5th 

Edition.    Foap.  8vo.    2«.  6d. 
Unseen  Papers  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Examination 

Qnestiona.    Bt  T.  CoUins,  M.A.    4th  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    2i.  6d. 
in  Greek  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Examination  Questions. 

B7  T.  CoUina,  M.A.    3rd  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    3«. 
Sasy  Translations  from  Nepos.  Csraar,  Cioero,  Livy,  fto.,  for 

Retranalation  into  Latin.    With  Note»,  by  T.  CoUina,  M.A.      [Preparing. 

fTales  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
Ury.    By  G.  H.  Weill,  M.A.    2a. 


Oearg$  BeU  amd  Santf 


lAtinVooabulaiiMforBapettttoii.  By  A.  BC  M.  Stedmaii,  ILA. 

Stad  Editioii,  reriaed.    Fcasp.  8to.  1«.  6d. 
AiMlytloia  lAtin  EzeralfleiL    By  0.  P.  Mmqii,  BJL     4th  BdiL 

PwtI.,U.6d.    Fftrtn.,2i.6d. 
lAtin  SzamlnaUon  Papers  in  Grammar   and  Idiom.     By 

A.  M.  IL  Stedmui,  K.A.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.    Key   (for  Toton  aad 

PriTSto  Btodente  mkj),  S». 

Chreek  Examination  Papers  in   Grammar  and  Idiom.    By* 

A.  M.  If .  Stednuui,  ILA.    2«.  6d. 
■cnla  Onaoa :  a  Series  of  Elementary  Greek  ExereisesL  By  Be?.  J.  W. 

DftTis,]LA..aiidK.W.Baddel^j,]LA.    SnlBdition.    Foap.Sro.    Si^W» 

:  VerM  Ckmipoiitlon.    By  G.  Preston,  M.A.    5th  Edition. 

Grown  8ro.    4r.  6d. 

:  Partioles  and  their  Gombinations  aooording  to  Attio  usage. 
A  Short  Treatifla.    BtF.  A.  Piü«j,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Si.  6d. 

Greek  Testament  Seleotiona.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    2nd 
Edition  enlarged,  with  Notes  and  Tooabniary.    Fcap.  8to.    2i.  6d. 

Bndiments  of  Attio  Ck>nstraotion  and.  Idiom.     By  the  Ber. 
W.  0.  Ck>mpton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Uppingham  SohooL    St. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.    By  Prof.  H.  Nettle- 
ship,  M.  A.    3s.    Ke7(forTatorBon]j),4s.6d. 

Bt  thb  Ext.  P.  Fbost,  HA.,  St.  John*8  Coixbox,  GiicBxiDex. 

■cdogfl»  LatinsB;  or,  First  Latin  Beading-Book,  with  English  Note» 
and  a  Dictionary.    Kew  Edition.    Foap.8TO.    ls.6d. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Ckimpositlon.  New  Edition.  Foap.  8¥a 

2s.    K^  (for  Tutors  only),  4t. 
A  Latin  Verse-Book.    An  Introdnotory  Work  on  Hexameters  and 

Pentameters.    New  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    2s.    Key  (for  Tutors  only),  £«. 
Analeota  Grsdoa  Ifinora,  with  Introdoetory  Sentences,  Bn^^ish 

Notes,sad  a  Diotionaiy.    Hew  Edition.    Foap.Sro.    2aL 
Materials  for  Greek  Prose  Composition.    New  Edit.    Feap.  Sro. 

2s.  6d.    Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 
llorllegiam  Poetioom.    Elegiac  Extracts  from  Ovid  and  TilmQiis» 
New  Edition.    With  Notes.    Foap.8TO.2s. 


Anthologia  Grsdoa.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with  Notes» 
Qy  F.  St.  John Thaoksray.    4th and Cksopsr Edition.    lOmo.    4t.6d. 

Anthologia  Latina.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  from 
Nnrins  to  BoSthins,  with  Notes.  ^  Ber.  F.  St.  John  Thscketay.  Bensedl 
sad  Ohoeper  Edition.    16mo.    4s.  M. 

Bt  H.  a.  Holdxn,  LL  J). 

FoUoram  BilYula.    Part  I.    Passages  for  Translation  into  Latii» 

Elegiac  and  Heroio  Verse.    10th  Edition.    PostSro.    7s.  6d. 
Part  n.    Sdect  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  lonn» 

and  Comic  lamhic  Verse.    Srd  Edition.    PostSro.    5s. 
Klla  SUmlss,  si^e  Edog»  Poetarom  Anglicomm  in  Tiatiiwim  ei 

Ctanonm  oonrersM.   8to.    V6L  n.  12s. 
MUomm  Oentaziss.    Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin 

and  Greek  Prose.    lOthEditlon.    FostSro.   8s. 


Educational  Works. 


TRANSLATIONS,  SELECTIONS,  &o. 

*«*  Many  of  the  fdllowing  books  are  well  adapted  for  School  Priaes. 

JDioliylna.    Trazulated  into  BngUsh  Ftoee  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.9 
LL.D.    SndBditioii.    8to.    7t.6d. 

—  Trazulated  into  English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwiok.    4th 
EcUtion.    PostSro.    5i. 

Boraoe.    The  Odes  and  Carmen  Seeolare.    In  English  Verse  by 

J. OoBington, If JL    lOtheditu».    f<»p.8T0.    £k6d. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles.    In  English  Verse  by  J.  Goning- 

tomM.A.    7th  edition.    ef.6d. 
Plato.  Qorgias.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.  Svo.  2nd  Ed.  7t. 
Philebus.  Tran8.byF.  A.  Paley,M.A.,LL.D.  Sm.8yo.  4«. 

—  The»tetu8.  T»nß.byF.A.PaIey,M.A.,LL.D.  Sm.8vo.  4«. 
■  Analysis  and  Index  of  the  Dialognes.  ByDr.  Day.  PostSyo.  5j. 
Bophooles.    CBdipus  Tyrannas.    By  Dr.  Kennedy.    U, 

ThaoorltoB.    In  English  Verse,  by  0.  S.  OalTerley,  M.A.    New 

Edition,  rerifled.    Grown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Tranalatlima  mto  English  and  Latin.    By  G.  S.  CalTerley,  M.A« 

PostSro.   7s.  Sd. 
Translations  into  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  By  B.  C.  Jebb,  M.A., 

H.  Jackion,  Litii.D.,  and  W.  B.  Cnrrey,  If  .A.    Seoond  Edition.    8s. 
Bztraots  for  Translation.    By  B.  G.  Jebb,  M.A.,  H.  Jackson, 

Litt.D.,andW.  E.Carre7,]f.A.    4s.  6d. 
Between  Whiles.     Translations  by  Bev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  DJ). 

2nd  Edition,  reriaed.    drown  8to.    fis. 


REFERENCE  VOLUMES. 


A  lAtln  Ononmar.    By  Albert  Harkness.    Post  8vo.    6«. 

By  T.  H.  K^,  M.A.  6th  Thousand.  Post  8to.    8«. 

A  Short  Latin  Ghrammar  for  Bohoola.     By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A. 

f.B.8.    lethBdition.    FoctSro.    8s. Sd. 
AGhddatotheOholoeofGlaaBioalBooka.  By  J.  B.  Blayor,  MJL 

8rd  Edition,  with  a  Snpplementuy  Liit.    Crown  8to.  4s,  6d.    SnppU- 

SMtttary  List  separatelj,  Is.  6d. 

The  Theatre  of  the  areeka.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.    8th 
Edition.    PontSYO.    fis. 

Kelghtley'a  Mythology  of  areeoe  and  Italy.    4th  Edition.    5s« 


George  Bett  and  8owf 


CLASSICAL  TABLES. 

lAtln  AooideDiOe.    B7  the  Ber.  P.  Froet,  M^    U. 

lAtln  VandfioatloiL    1«. 

Notetaillft  QiUBdam;  or  the  Prindpftl  Tenaei  of  most  of  the 
ImgnlAr  Greek  Verb»  and  Blaiiieiitaiy  Oredc,  Latiii,  and  Franeh  Onr 
■tmotioii«    Now  Bffltion.    Ifc 

Blohmond  Bolei  for  the  Oiidian  Dletloh,  Ae.    By  J.  Taie» 

MJL  u. 
The  Frlnolplei  of  Latin  Syntax.    1«. 

Greek  Verbe.  A  Catalogae  of  Verbs,  Irregular  and  DefeotiTe ;  their 
leading  formations,  tenaea,  and  inflaxlonii,  with  Paradigma  for  oonjagatikn« 
Bnleafor  formation  of  tenaei.  Ac  A».  B7J.B.Baiid,T.0.D.  8th  £d.  Si;  6«. 

Greek  Aooents  (Notes  on).   By  A.  Barry,  DJ).  New  Edition.  If. 

Homerlo  Dlaleot    Its  Leading  Forms  and  Peooliarities.    3y  J.  8. 

Baiid,T.O.D.    New  Edition,  by  W.  G.  Batheiford,  LL.D.    Ic 
Greek  Aooldenoe.  By  the  Be?.  P.  Froet,  M.A.   New  Edition.  Is. 


CAMBRIDGE    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 

Arithmetio  for  Sohools.  By  G.  Pendlebniy,  M.A.  2nd  Edition, 
rerised,  4a.  6d.  Or  in  two  parts,  2«.  6d.  each.  Sxamplea  (nearlj  800(Q, 
withont  answers,  in  a  separate  toL  8s. 

Algebra.  Choioe  and  Chance.  By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  MJL  4th 
Bdition.    6s. 

Euclid.     Books  I.-YL  and  part  of  Books  XI.  and  XIL    By  H. 

Deighton.  4s.6d.  Books  I.  and  II.,  2g.   [A  Key  to  tU  SnreiM»  im.  thsyrm», 
Euolid.     Exercises  on  Endid  and  in  Modem  Geometiy.     Bj 

J.  IfoDowell.  If  .A.    Sid  Edition.    6i. 
Trigonometry.  Plane.  By  Bot.  T.Vyryan,  MJL.  BrdEdit.   8f.6d 

Oeometrioal  Oonio   Bectiona.     By  H.  G.  Willis,  MJL    Bfan- 

chester  Qrammar  SohooL    7a.  dd, 
OoDloa.    The  Elementary  Geometry  of.    5th  Edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.    By  C.  Taylor,  D.D.    4b.  6d. 

Solid  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  BiJL    4th  Edit,  rerised.    6f. 

Oeometrioal  Optloe.    By  W.  B.  Aldis,  M.A.    2nd  Edition.    4«. 

BlgUL  Dynamloe.    By  W.  B.  Aldis,  MA.    4s. 

Elementary  Dynamics.  ByW.Gamett,M.A.,D.C.L.  4th  Ed.  6t. 

Dynamics.  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc,  F.B.S.  7«.  6d. 

Heat  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  W.  Gamett,  M.A.,  D.CX.  4th 
Edition.    4», 

Elementary  Physics.    Examples  in.    By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 

[latksprsML 

Hydromeohanios.    By  W.  H.  Beaant,  D.Sc,  F.B.a    4th Edition. 

PartL    HydroetatioB.    6s. 
Mathematical  Examples.    By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  and  B.  Prowde 

Smith,  If. A.,  Afststant  Masters  at  Cheltenham  College.  [In  tks  yma. 

Xeohanice.    Problems  in  Elementary,   ^y  W.  Walton,  ICJL    6«. 


Educational  Works. 


CAMBRIDGE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

d  Series  of  Elementary  TreaHeetf&r  the  tue  ofStttdetUt, 

Arlthmetlo.    By  BeY.G.El8ee,M.A.  Foap.  Sva  13th  Edit.  8s.  dd 

ByA.Wiigl^,li.A.    8s.  6d. 

-  A  ProgresfiiTe  Ck>iirBe  of  Examples.    With  Axuwera.    By 


J.  Watwn,  M.A.    6tb  Edition.    8s.  6d. 

Algebra.    By  the  Bev.  G.  Elsee,  M.A.    7th  Edit.    4t. 

Progreamve     GourBe     of   Examples.       By  Bey.    W.    F. 

M<l£iQh«el.M.A.,  and  B.Prowd«  Smith,  M.A.   4thBditton.    St.  6d.  Witb 
Ajuwem.  4c.  6d. 

Plane  Afltronomy,  Axi  Introdnotion  to.    By  P.  T.  Hain,  M.A 

5th  Edition.    4f. 

Oonio  Seotlona  treated  Geometrically.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc. 
eth  Edition.    4f.6d.    Solution  to  the  Examples.    4s. 

EnnnciationB  and  Figures  Separately.    Is.  6d. 

Statu»,  Elementary.    By  Bev.  H.  Qoodwin,  D.D.    2nd  Edit.    8s. 

Hydroatatios,  Elementary.  By  W.BLBesantiD.Sc.  12th  Edit.  ii. 

Mensuration,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  B.  T.  Moore,  M. A.  5s. 

Newton's  Frlnoipla,  The  First  Three  Sections  of,  with  an  Appen- 
dix; and  the  Ninth  and  BleTenth  Sections.  By  J.  H.  Eraos.  1£.A.  5tl 
Edition,  by  P.  T.  Main.  M.A.    4s. 

Axialytloal  Geometry  for  Schools.  By  T.  Q.Vyvyan.  4th  Edit.  4s.  6<i 

Qreek  Testament,  Companion  to  the.  By  A.  0.  Barrett,  A.M. 
5th  Edition,  roTised.    Fcap.  Svo.    St. 

Bodk  of  Oommon  Prayer,  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Ti«atis€ 
on  the.    By  W.  O.  Humphry,  B.D.    6th  Edition.    Foap.  8vo.    2$,  6d. 

Mnslo,  Text-book  of.  By  Professor  H.  0.  Banister.  18th  Edition, 
reyised.    5«. 

Concise   History   of.     By   Bev.  H.  G.   Bonaria  Hont. 


Mus.  Doa  Dublin.    9th  Edition  reyised.    8s.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 

See  the  two  foregoing  Series» 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping  Papers,  set  at  various  Public  Examinauone. 
Collected  and  Written  by  J.  T.  Medhnrst,  Leoturer  on  Book-keeping  in 
the  CMty  of  London  Oollege. 

a2 
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GEOMETRY  AND   EUCLID. 

BaoM.    Books  I.-YI.  and  part  o!  XL  and  XXL    A  New  Trans. 

latioB.    B7  H.  DeightoB.    (See  Oambridge  Mathematiaal  B«riei.  p.  8.) 
'The  Definitions  of,  with   Explanations   and   Exercises, 

and  »a  Appendix  of  SzecoiMB  on  the  Hist  Book.    Bj  B.  Webls  ILA. 

Grown  8to.  Is.  6d. 

Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Exereises  for  the  nse  ol  Fta- 

pentoiy  Sohoola,  Ae.    B7  Braithwnite  Amett,  1£.A.    8to.  U,  6d. 

The  First  Two  Books  explained  to  Beginners.    By  C.  P. 


]iMon.B.A.    SndBditUnu    ]taap.8TO.    2b.  6d. 
The  Tinimcriatlona  and  Figures  to  JBiudld's  gtomenta.    B7  Be?. 

J.Bn«e,D.D.    NewBdition.    1Vi^>.8to.    U.    Witkoot  the  VIgai««,  M. 
■zaralaas  on  BooUd  and  In  Modem  OeometiX.  ByJ.MeDowell, 

B.A.    Grown  8vo.    Srd  Edition  reriaed.    Sil 
Oeometrioal  Clonic  Seotions.   By  H.  G.  Willis,  M.A.   (See  p.  8.) 
Oeometrloal  Gonio Sections.    By  W.  H.  Besant, D.Sc  (8eep.9.) 
XLementary  Geometry  of  Oonioa.   By  0.  Taylor,  DJ>.  (See  p.  8.) 

An  Introdaotlon  to  Anoient  and  Modem  Oeometry  of  Oonloa. 

Bj  0.  Tajlor,  D.D.,  Mnster  of  St.  John's  CoU.,  Gamh.    8to.    15s. 
Bolntlona   of  Geometrloal   ProUema,  proposed  at  St  John's 

GolkgefiOBi  1880  to  1846.    9j  T.  GMkln.  X.A.    8va.    Us. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry,    Introduction  to  Plane.    By  Bey.  T.  G.  Yyvyan, 

Ghuterhooae.    8kd  Edition.    Gr.  8fO.    8s.  6d. 

An  laementary  Treattoe  on  Mencnratlon.    By  B.  T.  Mook, 

X.A.    fis. 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

AND   DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

An  Introdxiotlon  to  Analytloal  Plane  GeoDMtaT.    By  W.  P. 

TambiiU.lLA.    8?o.    Us. 

PtoUema  cm  the  Prtnolples  of  Plane  Oo-ordinate  GeoDMtry. 

B7W.  Walton,  M.A.   8?o.    16s. 

TriUnear  Oo-ordlnatea,  and  Modem  Analytloal  Geometer  of 

Two  Dimensions.    By  W.  A.  fHiitworth,  X.A.    8vo.    ISil 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.    By  W.  B.  Aldis, 

X.A.    4th  Edition  reused.    Gr.  8vo.    6s. 
miptio  Fnnctiona,  Elementary  Treatiae  on.  By  A.  Oaylqy,  D.Sc 

Professor  of  Pure  ICatkematics  at  Gambridge  Unirerilltf.  Deiny8va.  Us. 
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MECHANICS  &   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Btatioi,  Blementaiy.  By  H.  Goodwill,  DJ).  Foap.  8^a  Snd 
Edition.    8b. 

Djnamlot,  A  Treatise  on  Elamentaiy.    By  W.  Gamett,  M^., 

D.O.L.    4thBditloiL    Grown  8vo.    Oil 
DynamioB.    Bigid.    By  W.  8.  Aldis,  IIA.    4t. 
Dynamioi.   A  Treatise  on.   By  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc. , F.B.S.  7t.  6d. 

Elementary  Meohanloa,  Problems  in.   By  ^N.  Walton,  HA.  New 

Edition.    Grown  8vo.    6t. 
Theoretloal  Meohanloa,  Problems  In.    By  W.  Walton,  M.A.     8rd 

Edition.    DemySvo.    16i. 

HydroBtatios.  ByW.H.Besant,D.6o.  Feap.Svo.  13th  Edition.  4m. 

Hydzomeohanloa,  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Beeant,  D.8c.,  F Jt.B. 
Bra    4th  Edition,  rariaod.    Fnrtl.    Hydroctatii».    St. 

OptioB,  QeometrioaL  By  W.  B.  Aldis,  MJL  Grown  8yo.  2nd 
Edition.    4f. 

Double  Reflraotioii,  A  Chapter  on  Fresnel's  Theoty  of.  By  W.  8. 
AldiB,X.A.    8to.    81. 

Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  W.  Gamett,  M.A.,  D.G.L. 
Crown  8vo.    4tii  Edition.    4s. 

Newton's  Prlnoipla,  The  First  Three  Seotions  of,  with  an  Appen- 
dix;  and  tht  Ninth  and  Blomith  Seetiona.  9j  J.  H.  Brana,  MJL  Mh 
Edition.    Edited  by  P.  T.Main.  ILA.    4a. 

Astronomy,  An  Introduction  to  Plane.  By  P.  T.  Msin,  M.A. 
Foap.  8vo.  oloth.    6th  Edition.    4c. 

Prsetioal  and  Spherioal.    By  B.  Msin,  ICJL    8yo.    14i. 

Elementary  Chapters  on,  from  the '  Astronomie  Physique ' 

ofBiot.    B7  H.  Qoodwln.  D.D.    8to.    8a.6d. 

Pure  MathematloB  and  Natural  Fhiloa<q;»li7,  A  Gompendimn  ol 
EMta  and  Torara]»  in.  Bj  O.  B.  SmnUqr.  2nd  Edition,  reriaed  by 
J.  MoDowoU.  M.A.    Itaap.  8to.    8a.  6d. 

lUamentary  Mathematioal  Formulss.  By  the  Ber.  T.  W.  Open- 
ahaw,H.A.    U6d. 

Mamantary  Oouaa  of  Mathnmattoa.    By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D. 

eth  Edition.    8n>.    leiL 
VloUemB  and  ISzamplea,  adapted  to  the  *  Elementary  Gonrse  of 

Mathemntioa.'    8rd  Edition.    8n>.    Sc 

86lationB  of  Goodwin's  GoUaotion  of  ProUems  and  Bzamplaa. 
97  W.  W.  Hvtt.  ILA.    «rd  Edition,  rerlaed  and  «nhuvML    8n>.    9a. 

A  CoUeotion  of  Examples  and  Problems  in  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Goometry,  Logarithma,  Tiigonometxj,  Conio  Sootiona,  Meohaniea, 
4o.,  with  Anawera.  By  Bar.  A.  Wrigley.  90th  Thooaand.  8f.  6d. 
Kaj.    l(k.6d. 
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TECHNOLOQICAL    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  H.  Tbuzman  Wood,  Seeretazy  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

1.  I>76tiig  and  TlMue  Printing.     By  W.  Crookea.  VJLB.    6s. 

2.  aiass  BCanofaotore.  By  Henry  ChaDoe,M^;  H.  J.  Powell, 6.A.; 

and  H.  O.  Harris.    St.  6d. 
8.  Ootton    Iffuinfaoture.    By  Biohard  Bfursdeii,  of  Manchester. 
8rd  Edition,  rsTiaed.    0«.  6d. 

4.  Ohemlatry  of  Ck>al-Tar  Goloura.    By  Ptof.  Benedikt.   Tttauh 

lated  by  Or.  Enaoht  of  Bradford.     5i. 

5.  Woollen  and   Worsted  Cloth  BCanufiustise.     By  Boberte 

Beaumont,  Auifltant  Leoturer  at  Yorlcshiro  CoUeffe,  LeedB.    7t.  6d. 
Othen  in  preparation. 


HISTORY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  fto. 

Borne  and  the  Oampagna.  By  B.  Bom,  SIA.  With  85  En- 
graTings  and  M  Map«  and  FlaoB.    With  Appendix,    ito.    SI.  St. 

Old  Rome.  A  Handbook  for  Tra^llers.  By  B.  Bom,  HA. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Demj  8vo.   10».  6d. 

ICod«m  Xniope.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer,  tod  Bdilion,  lerised  and 
oontinned.    5  toIs.  Demj  8to.    21. 12t.  Od. 

The  History  of  thAKinga  of  Rome.   ByI>r.T.H.I>yer.   8^.16«. 

The  History  of  Pompeii:  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.    By 

T.  H.  Djer.    Srd  Bdition,  brought  down  to  1874.    Fostdro.    7t.  6d. 
The  City  of  Rome :  its  ffistoiy  and  Monoments.    2nd  Edition, 

refTised  hy  T.  H.  Dyer.    St. 
Andent  Athena*,  its  Histoiy,  Topography,  and  Bemaina.    By 

T.  H.  Djar.    Bnper^oyal  8ro.    Oloth.    II.  St. 
The  I>ec]lne  of  the  Roman  Repablio.     By  G.  Long.     6  vote. 

Sto.    14t.  each. 

A  History  of  ffingland  dining  the  Baily  and  Ifiddlo  Ages.    By 

0.  H.  Pearson,  H.A.    2nd  Bdition  rerlsed  and  «nlaiged.    8?o.    ToL  L 
ISt.    ToL  n.  14t. 

mstorloal  Maps  of  Bngland.    By  C.  H.  Pearson.    Fdio.    Srd 

Bdition  rerised.    SUed. 
EOstory  of  England,  1800-46.   By  Harriet  Martineau,  with  new 

and  oopions  Index.    5  rols.  St.  6d.  each. 
A  Praotioal  Synopsis  of  English  History.    By  A.  Bowes.    9tb 

Edition,  rerised.    8ro.  1«. 
Utos  of  the  Queens  of  Bngland.    By  A.  Strickland.    labraiy 

Edition,  8  toIs.  7t.  6d.  each.    Oheaper  Edition,  6  vols.  5s.  each.    Abridffed 

Edition.  1  Tol.  Sil  6d.    Mary  Qneen  of  Soots,  2  vois.  St.  eadi.    Todor  and 

Stuart  Prinoesoes,  St. 
Bginhard'a  Life  of  Karl  the  Qreat  (Charlemagne).  Translated, 

with  Notes,  by  W.  Olaister,  H.A.,  B.O.L.    Grown  8ro.    4t.  6d. 
The  Elemente  of  (General  History.     By  Prof.  Tytler.     New 

Edition,  brought  down  to  1874.    Small  Poet  8to.    St.  6d. 
History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.    Compiled  by 

C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.    Grown  8to.    St.  6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


W1IB8TEB*8  DIOTIONABT  OF  THB  XNaiJBH  Z.AM- 
aUAGB.  With  Dr.  Kahii'i  BtTmology.  1  rol.  1028  iM«e8,  9000  lUi». 
tmtioiifl.  8U ;  half  oalf,  ao«. ;  calf  or  half  nusia,  31s.  6d. ;  nusia,  21. 
With  AppendioM  and  70  additional  pi^ef  of  Dlnstrations,  1919  pagM^ 
8U6d.;  half  calf,  21.;  calf  or  half  msida,  21.  2s. ;  nusia,  21.  lOi. 

*TnBB8TFK40naiJ.BM0LIBHDZ0TX0VABT  IXTAST.'— <)liaTtfliyJlfViM0,1878. 

ProtpeotoMif  with  ipeoimen  pagw,  port  free  on  appboation. 
Blohardflon's  Philologioal  Dlottonaxy  of  the  BngUsh  TATignaga. 

Gombining  Explanation  with  Ethology,  and  oopionalj  illnstrated  bj 
QootationB  from  the  best  Authorities.  With  a  Supplement.  2  rola.  4to. 
fi.14t.6d.    Supplement  leparatdj.    4to.    12s. 

Brief  HlBtory  of  the  English  Language.  By  Prof.  James  Hadl^, 

I1L.D.,  Yale  College.    Foap.Sro.    Is. 

The  Blaments  of  the  Bngllsh  Language.  By  E.  Adams,  Ph J>. 
21st  Edition.    PoetSro.    4s.  6d. 

Phlkdogioal  Essays.    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  FJt.S.    Sro.   lO$.fUU 

Language,  Its  Origin  and  Development     By  T.  H.  Key,  M^« 

T.B.8.    8ro.    14s. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  By  Arah- 
deaoon  Smith.    2nd  Edition.    PoetSro.    5si 

Synonyms  Disorimlnated.  By  Arehdeaoon  Smith.  Demy  8va 
2nd  Edition  reyised.   14s. 

Bible  English.  Chapters  on  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.    By  Rer.  T.  L.  O.  Dariee.    5s. 

The  Queen's  English.  A  Manual  of  Idiom  and  Usage.  By  the 
late  Dean  Alf ord     eth  Edition.    Foap.  870.    Is.  sewed.    Is.  6d.  doth. 

▲  History  of  English  Rhythms.  By  Edwin  Guest,  M.  A.,  D.O.L. 
LL.D.    New  Edition,  by  Professor  W.  W.  Bkeat    Demy  8to.  18s. 

moments  of  Comparative  Grammar  and  Philology.  For  use 
in  Schools.  Bj  A.  G.  Price,  H.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Leeds  Grammar 
SohooL    Crown  8to.    2s.  6d. 

Questions  for  Examination  in  English  Literature.  By  Prof. 
W.W.  Bkeat.    2nd  Edition,  revised.    2s.  6d. 

Xtymologioal  O-lossary  of  nearly  2500  BngUsh  Words  da- 
riTed  from  the  Greek.  By  the  Ber.  E.  J.  Boyoe.    Foap.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Syrlao  Orammar.  By  a.  Phillips,  D.D.  8rd  Edition,  enlarged. 
8to.   7«.6d. 
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DIVINITY,  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  fto. 

Bt  thb  Bst.  f.  H.  Scbitxmxb,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  D.GX. 

Vomm  T6BtaiiMntiim  Onsoe.  EdHio  major.  Being  an  enlaiged 
Bdition,  containing  the  Beadinn  of  Westoott  and  Hort,  and  thoae  adoptod 
hj  theBeriMn,  ko.    7«.  6d.    For  other  Sditimu  •*•  page  8. 

▲  Fbkln  Introdnotlon  to  the  Oritloiain  of  the  New  Teitamenl 
With  Forty  FaioainülM  from  Andent  Hannioripta.    SrdBditioii.  SniwlSi. 

Mz  Leotnree  on  the  Text  Of  the  Kew  Teitttment  ForBngliBh 
Rndank    OkownSro.    6i. 

Oodex  Bei»  Oentatariglenili.    4to.    2df . 


ne  Kew  Teitament  for  Ihi^Uah  Beadert.  BythelafteH-AUoid, 
D.D.  VoL  I.  Put  L  8rd  Bdit.  12i.  YoL  I.  Put  n.  Snd  BdiL  lOkM. 
YoLn.  Put  Land  Bdit.  16t.    YoL  IL  Part  IL  Sod  BdÜ.  16^ 

ne  Gh«ek  Teirtament    By  the  late  H.  Alfoid,  DJ).    VoL  I.  Ttfa 

Bdit.  11.  8i.    Yd.  n.  8th  Bdit.  lt.  4a.    Yol.  HI.  lOth  Bdit.  ISi.   YoL  lY. 
Put  L6th  Edit.  18t.    Yol.  lY.  Part  n.lOth  Bdit.  14a.    YdLIY.lLlSfc 

OomiMmlon  to  the  Greek  Teatament    By  A.  C.  Banett,  HA. 

Ath  Bdition,  rariaed.    ]taap.8TO.    5t. 
neBookofPiahni.   A  New  Translation,  with  Introdnetion0,Ao. 

BTtheYor7BeT.J.J.BtewartPerowno.D.D.    8to.    YoL  L  eth  BdltioB. 

1ft.    YoL  n.  eth  Edit.  16a. 

Abridged  for  Sohoola.    6th  Edition.    Grown  8va    lOt.  6d. 

fiOatonr  of  the  Artidlea  of  Bellglon.    By  0.  H.  Hardwiek.    9td 

Edition.    PoatSvo.    fik 
fiOatonr  of  the  Greeds.    By  J.  B.  Lnmby,  DD.    3rd  Edition. 

Orown  8n>.    7t.  6d. 
Veanon  on  the  Oreed.    Garefnlly  printed  from  an  early  edition. 

WithAiM]jBlsa&dIndazbjB.Walfoid,M.A.    PoitSto.    Si. 
Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Ohnroh,  for  the  use  of  English 

BeaderB,  in  ninatration  of  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prajer.    By  the  Bar. 

Bdward  Bnrhidge,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  9«. 

An  Hlatorioal  and  Xzplanatory  Treatise  cm  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer     Bt  Bev.  W.  O.  Homphry.  B.D.    6th  Edition,  «nlazvad. 
Small  Poet  8to.  2f.  6d. ;  Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

A  Oommentary  on  the  Qospels,  Epistles,  and  Aota  of  the 

Apoaüee.    By  Ber.  W.  Denton,  A.M.   New  Edition.   7  tola.  8ro.  Sa.  each. 

Kotes  on  the  Oateohlsm.    By  Bt  Ber.  Bishop  Bany.  8th  Edit. 

Vhv.    Sil 

The  Wlnton  Ohnroh  0«teohlst  Qnestions  and  Answers  on  the 
Teaohing  of  the  Chnroh  Oateohiam.  By  the  late  Ber.  J.  8.  B.  MobmU. 
LL.D.    4th  Edition.    Cloih,  Si. ;  or  in  #imr  Puta,  aewed. 

The  Ohnroh  Teaoher's  Manual  of  Ohristlan  Instmotton.  Bj 
Bar. M.F. Sadler.    SSth Thonaand.   9i.6d. 
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FOREIGN   CLASSICS. 

A  Seria  for  uu  in  Schools,  vfith  English  Notes,  grammatical  and 

explanatory,  and  renderings  ofdifficuU  idiomatie  expressions, 

Feap.  Bvo, 

BohUtor'l  Wallaniteln.    By  Dr.  A.  Baohheim.  6th  Edit,    os, 
OrfheLagerandPioooloiiiini,8s.6<l.    WalleiiBteixi'B  Tod,  2a.  6d. 

MaldofOrlaana.   By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.   2nd  Edit.   1«.  6d. 

— —^  Mula  Stuart    By  V.  Kästner.    2nd  Edition.    1«.  6(f. 

Qoethe'i  Hennann  and  Dorothea.     By  E.  Bell,  M.A.,  and 
KWOfeL    U6d. 

Ctannaa  Ballada,  from  Uhland,  Ooethe,  and  Sohiller.    By  G.  L. 
Bielefeld.    8rd  Edition.    U  6d. 

Oharlet  ZIL,  par  Voltaire.    By  L.  Direy.    7th  Edition.    1«.  6d. 

▲TontoreB  da  T616maqiie,  par  F6ntion.    By  0.  J.  Delille.    4th 
Bdition.    2a.  M. 

MleotFabtoa  of  La  Fontaine.  ByF.E.A.aaBo.  18th  Edit.  l«.6d. 

Ploolcda,  by  X.B.  Saintine.  By  Dr.Dnbno.  15th  Thousand.  1«.  6d. 

liamarüne'a    Le  Tailleur  de  Pierrea  de   Saint-Point.      By 
J.  Bolelle,  4tb  Thonaand.    Foap.  Syo.    U  6<i. 

Italian  Primer.    By  Bev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.    Fcap.  8yo.  1«. 


FRENCH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

Vtanoh  Ommmar  for  Pablic  Sohoola.  By  Ber.  A.  0.  Clapin,  M.A« 

Itaap.  8vo.    nth  Bdition,  reyiMod.   2a.  6d. 
n«noh  Primer.  ByBev.A.0.01apin,M.A.  Feap.Syo.  7th  Ed.  If. 
Primer  of  Frenoh  Philology.    By  Bev.  A.  0.  Olapin.    Foap.  Sto. 

SrdBdit.    U. 

ZiO  NouTeav  Tr^aor;   or,  French  Stadent*8   Companion.     By 
M.B.8.    ISthEdition.    Itaap.  8vo.    la.  6d. 

nench  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 
Idioms.    Compiled  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    2nd  Edition,  reriaed. 
Oro?m  8va  2a.  6d. 
Key  to  the  above.    By  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  Univ.  of  France.  Grown 
8to.    5a.    (For  Teaohen  or  Private  Stndenta  only.) 

Manual  of  French  ProBody.     By  Arthur  Gösset,  M.A.     Crown 
8to.  8a. 
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F.  E.  A.  GASG'S  FRENCH  OOUBSB. 

Flnt  Franoh  Book.    Foap.  8yo.    98th  Thonsand.    1«. 
Beoond  Frenoh  Book.    47th  Thonsand.    Foap.  8yo.    lt.  64. 
Key  to  First  and  Seoond  Frenoh  Books.  5th  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  St.  6^ 
Vrvnoh  Fables  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  vith  Index.  15th  Thousand. 

18mo.    U6d. 
Bdeot  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  18th  Thousand.  Foap.S^.  l«.6d. 

Hlstolre«  Amüsantes  et  InstniotiTeB.    With  Kotes.    16th  Thoo- 
nnd.    Itaap.  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Praotioal  Guide  to  Modem  Frenoh  Gonvenatlon.  17th  Thoa- 

■and.    Foap.  8vo.    U.  6d. 
Firenoh  Poetry  for  the  Young.   With  Notes.   5th  Edition.   Fcsp. 

Sto.    2t. 
Materials  for  Frenoh  Proee  Ck>mposltlon ;  or,  Seleotions  from 

the   best  Bnglidi   Ftom  Writen.     ISth  TbooHod.    Vm^  «ro.    Sa 

Kej,  da 
Prosatenrs  Oontemporalns.     With  Notes.     10th  Edition,  re- 

▼iMd.     12ino.3i.6d. 

Le  Pettt  Gompagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Children. 

llth  Thonsand.    ISmo.    Is  6<1. 
An  Improved  Modem  Pooket  Biottonaxy  of  the  Freneh  and 

English  Langnagea.  88th  Thousand,  with  Additions.   lOmo.    2a.  6d. 
Modem  B^renoh-TBngllsh  and  Engllsh-Frenoh  Dlotlonary.    Srd 

and  Oheaper  Bdition,  rerised.    In  1  toL  10s.  6d. 
The  ABO  Tourist's.  Frenoh  Interpreter  of  aU  Immediate 

Wants.    By  F.  B.  ▲.  Oaao.    Is. 


GOMBEBT'S  FBENCH  DBAMA. 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Oomedies  of  Molite. 
Badne,  OomeUlA,  and  Yoltaixe.  With  Aivamants  and  Notsa  by  A. 
Gombert.  N«w  Bdltion«  roTised  b7  F.  B.  A.  Gase.  Foap.  8vo.  Is.  aadi; 
sewed,  6d.  

OOVTSHTS. 

MoL»BBt—Le  Misanthrope.  L'ATare.  Le  BonngMis  GentiOioBUM.  Jm 
Tartoife.  Le  Halode  Imwginaire.  Les  Femmes  Bayantes.  Les  Fonzterisa 
de  Soapin.  Les  PrMeoses  Ridiooles.  L'Boole  das  Fsmaies.  L'BooIb  dis 
Maris.    Le  MMedn  nalgr^  Lni 

BACzirst— PhMz«.  Bsther.  Athalie.  IpUg^nJe.  Les  Flaidoan.  La 
ThAialde;  ou,  Lee  Frtres  Bnnnnis.  Andromaqne.    Bxttaanloas. 

P.  OornvKLLB:— LeOid.    Hoznoe.    CHnna.    Polyeoote. 

YouTAiaa :— Zaire. 

GERMAN  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials  for  German  Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  Bnehheim. 
llth  Bdition,  thoroughly  rerised.  Foap.  4s.  6d.  Key,  Parte  L  and  IL,  Ss. 
Parts  in.  and  IT.,  4s. 

German  Conversation  Grammar.  By  L  Sydow.  2nd  Editioo. 
Book  I.    Btymology.    2s.  6d.       Book  11.    Syntax.    Is.  6d. 
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Wortfolge,  or  Bolei  and  XzendBas  on  the  Order  of  Words  In 
Germaii  Sentenoea.    IBj  Dr.  F.  Btook.    1«.  6d. 

▲  German  arammar  for  Pablio  SohoolB.    By  the  Bev.  A.  0. 

Cn»idnaiidT.HoUMfi]ler.    4thBditlon.    Itaq^    2«.  6d. 
A  Oerman  Primer,  with  Xzercisea.    By  Bev.  A.  0.  Clapin.    li. 
Ktotaehne'e  Per  Qefkngene.  WithNotesliyDr.W.Btrambeig.  U. 
German  Examination  Papers  in  Grammar  and  Idiom.     By 

B.  J.  Morioh.    2i.  6d«  [ffy  i»  th«  prt «a. 


MODEBN  GEBMAK  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Small  Crown  8to. 

German  Examination   Course.      By  Prof.  F.  Lange,   Ph.D. 
Elementary,  2i.    Intermediate,  2i.    Adyanoed,  Ij.  6d. 

Hoy's  Fabehi  For  Kinder.  Edited  by  Ptof .  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Is,  6d. 

Beohstein's  Marohen.    Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Hager,  Ph.D. 

Benedix's  Dr.  Wespe.    Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    2«.  6{2. 

Sohiller's  Jugendjahre.    Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Hager,  Ph.D. 

Holfinan's  Meister  Martin,  der  Eüfoer.     By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

U6d. 
Heyse's  Hans  Lange.    By  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    2«. 

Auerbaoh's  Anf  Waohe,  and  Boquette's  Der  Gefirorene  Kuss. 
By  A.  A.  Macdonell,  H.A.    2fl. 

Mosers  Der  Bibliothekar.    By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    2«. 

Xber's  Eine  Frage.    By  F.  Storr,  B.A.     2t. 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten.    By  Prof«  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    2«.  6d. 

Gutzkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert.    By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    2#. 

German  Epio  Tales.    Edited  by  Earl  Nenhaos,  Ph.D.    2t.  6a. 

Humoresken.    Novelletten  der  besten  dentschen  Humoristen  der 

Gegenwart.   Bdited  by  A.  A.  MaodoneU,  H.A.  Oxon.   Anthoriwd  Edition. 

•  [In  prtiparatUM, 

ENGLISH   CLA88-BOOK8. 

CkmiparatiTe  Grammar  and  Philology.    By  A.  C.  Prioe,  MX» 

Aflsiatant  Haeter  at  LeedB  Qrammar  School.    2i.6d. 

n«  Elements  of  the  English  Language.    By  E.  Adams,  PhJ). 

SlitEdittini.    Poatavo.    4t.6d. 

The   Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis.    By 

B.  Adami,  Fh.D.    16th  Thonaand.    Foap.  Svo.    1«; 
A  Concise  System  of  Farshig.   By  L.  E.  Adams,  B.  A.    1$,  6<l. 

Examples  for  Grammatical  Analysis  (Verse  and  Prose).    Be» 

lected,  fto.,  Vy  F.  Bdwarda.    6d. 
Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    By  T» 

DnfT  Bamett,  B.A.    If.    Jnlini  Cieear,  1«.    Henry  V.,  it. 
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By  C.  P.  ILkBOH,  Fellow  of  Uniy.  OoU.  London. 
FInt  Kotloni  of  Qnsmuur  for  Toong  LeaniecB.    Foap.  8fQL 

35thto40thThoiunuid.    COoth.    9d. 

Flnt  Step«  In  Xn^Uih  arammar  for  Junior  Claonoo,  D&bbj 
\Smo,    44th  ThooMoid.    Ij; 

OntUnei  of  HSn^Uah  anusimar  for  the  Use  of  Junior  CImmi. 
05tli  to  70th  Thoiuaiid.    Orown  8to.    81. 

English   Ghrammar,  inolnding   the   Prineipleg  of   Gramnuitieal 

AoaljBiB.    SOth  Edition.    120th to  124th Thoaaaad.    OzownSfo.    Sft.«L 

A  Shorter  EngUih  Grammar,  with  oopiona  Ezerdses.  80th  to 
SSrd  Thonaand.    Orown  8to.    Sc.  Od. 

Frngllwh  arammar  Praotioe,  being  the  ExeroiaeB  separately,    li. 

Code  Standard  arammars.  Parts  I.  and  IL,  2d.  each.  Parts  lEL, 
XV.,  and  Y.,  3d.  each. 

Notaa  of  laossons,  their  Preparation,  Ac.  By  Jos^  Biokard, 
Park  Lane  Board  School,  Leeds,  and  A.  H.  Tajlor,  Bodily  Board 
School,  Leeds.    2nd  Edition.    Crown  8ro.  28.  6d. 

A  Byllabio  System  of  Teaching  to  Read,  oomhining  the  advan- 
tages of  the  '  Phonic '  and  the  '  Look-and-Say '  Systems.  Crown  Bra.   U. 

Praotloal  Hlnta  on  Toaohlng.  By  Bev.  J.  M enet,  M.A.  6th  Bdik 
revised.    Orown  Syo.  paper,  &. 

How  to  Earn  the  Merit  Grant  A  Manual  of  School  Manage- 
ment. By  H.  Major,  B.A..  B.Sa  2nd  Edit,  revised.  Fart  L  Infui 
School,  8s.   Part  II.  4s.    Complete,  6t. 

Teat  Leaaona  in  Dkitauon.    4th  Edition.    Paper  oover,  1«.  6d. 

Drawing  Oopiea.    By  P.  H.  Delamotte.    Oblong  8to.  12f .    Sold 

also  in  parts  at  Is.  eaoh. 
Poetry  for  the  Schoolroom.    New  Edition.    Feap.  8to.    1«.  6d. 
The  Botaniat'a  Pooket-Book.    With  a  copioas  Index.    By  W.  & 

Hayward.    5th  Edition,  revised.    Orown  8vo.  doth  limp.   4s.  6d. 
Kzperimental  Chemlatry ,  founded  on  the  Work  of  Dr.  Stöckhardl 

By  0.  W.  Heaton.    Post  8vo.    5«. 
Ijectures  on  Musical  Analysis.     Sonata-form,  Fugue.    Blua- 

trated  from  Classical  Masters.    By  Prof.  H.  0.  Banister.    7a  6d. 


GEOGBAPHICAL  SEBIES.    By  M.  J.  Barb»oton  Wabd,  MJL 

The  Map  and  the  Compass.  A  Beading-Book  of  Geography. 
For  standard  I.    €d. 

The  Bound  World.  A  Beading-Book  of  Geography.  For 
Standard  n.    lOd.  ^ 

The  Child's  Geography.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Home 
Tuition.    6d. 

The  Child's  Geography  of  England.  With  Introdnetoiy  Exer- 
cises on  the  British  Isles  and  Empire,  with  Qnestioi».  2s.  6d,  Withoofc 
Questions,  2s. 


Geography  Szamination  Papers.    (See  History  and  Geography 
Papers,  p.  12.) 
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Helps'  CkyoTse  of  Poetry,  for  Schools.  A  New  Selection  from 
the  Bnglish  Poets,  oarefollT  compiled  and  adapted  to  the  aeTeral  standaida 
\>j  B.  A.  Helps,  one  of  H.]!  Inspeotora  of  Sohools. 

Book     L    Infant!  and  Standards  L  and  II.    134  pp.  imall  8to.    M. 
Book   II.    Standards  III.  and  IV.    224  pp.  crown  8to.    Is.  6d. 
Book  III.    Standards  Y.,  YI.,  and  YII.    352  pp.  post  8yo.    2s. 
Or  in  PARTS.     Infants,  2d. ;   Standard  I.,  2d. ;  Standard  U.,  2d. 
Standard  IIL.  4d. 


Plotcure  Sohool-Books.     In  Simple  Language,  with  nnmeroiu 

ninstrations.    Royal  lOmo. 

The  Infant's  Primer.  8d.~Bohool  Primer.  6d.~Sohool  Reader.  Bj  J. 
TSUeard.  U.— Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  1«.— The  Life  of  Joseph.  U.— The 
Soriptore  Parables.  By  the  Rer.  J.  B.  Olarke.  U~The  Soriptare  Miraolea. 
By  the  Rer.  J.  B.  Olarke.  U—The  New  Testament  History.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  a.  Wood,  H.A.  Is.— The  Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Rey.  J.  a. 
Wood,  M.A.  Is.— The  Story  of  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Is.— The  Life 
ef  liwtin  Lather.    By  Sanh  Orompton.    Is. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNQ  READERS. 

A  Series  qfJReading  Books  designed  to/aciliUUe  the  oe^isiHon  qfthepower 
^f  Reading  hy  very  young  Children,   /nil  vols,  limp  cloth^  Qd.  each. 
Those  with  an  asterisk  have  a  Frontispiece  or  other  lUostration. 
♦The  Two  Parrots.    A  Tale  of  the  Jubilee.    By  M.  E. 


Wintle.    9  Blnstrations. 

*The  Old  Boathouae.  Bell  and  Fan;  or,  A  Cold  Dip. 

«Tot  and  the  Cat    A  Bit  of  Cake.    The  Jay.    The 
Black  Hen's  Nest    Tom  and  Ned.    Mrs.  Bee. 

♦The  Cat  and  the  Hen.    Sam  and  his  Dog  Bedtog. 
Bob  and  Tom  Lee.     A  Wreck. 

The  Rosewood  Box.    Poor 


\ 


♦The  Kow-bom  Lamb. 
Pan.    Sheep  Bog. 

♦The  Story  of  Three  Monkeys. 

♦Story  of  a  Oat    Told  by  Herself. 

The  Blind  Boy.    The  Mute  QirL    A  New  Tale  of 
Babes  In  a  Wood. 

The  Dey  and  the  Knight    The  New  Bank  Note. 
The  Royal  Yisit    A  King's  Walk  on  a  Winter's  Day. 

^^Qoeen  Bee  and  Busy  Bee. 

♦anil's  Crag. 

♦A  Fbrat  Book  of  (Geography.  By  the  Ber.  C.  A.  Johns. 
Hlastrated.    DvnUe  ibe.  Is.  ^ 


SuttQUe 

/or 
IfifanU. 


SuttoNs 

/or 

[SUmdmrde 

LMIL 


Syllabio  Spelling. 
8tHndardI.,Sd. 


By  C.  Barton.    In  Two  Parts.    Infants,  3d, 
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BELU8  READINQ-BOOKS. 

VOB   80HO0LS   AND    PABOOHIAL    LIBBABISS. 
NcwSeadif,  PoftSvo.  8trong^fhomldineloth^lM,  eacK 

<Uf e  of  CkdmnboB. 

«Oflmm's  Gennan  TUea.    (Seleeted.) 

«AadBiMii'sDuiiahTUM.    mustiatecL    (Bekotad.)  ^ 
<iwt  BnglltihTnwi     Short  Liyes  for  Young  Ghüdran.*  \  staid« 
Great Sn^IlBhwomen.    Short Lires of .  '  XQ-^^- 

Gnat  Sootamen.    Short  Liyes  of. 

•jUataiiiaii  Baady.  ByCapt  Maajftt  Uliu.  (Ahgd.) 

*Soottfs  Taliaman.    (Abridged.) 
^FHandfl  In  Fur  and  Faathen.    By  GivynfiTn. 
«DioicenB'8  Utile  NelL   Abridged  from  the  « The  Old 
Cnrioiity  fiOiop.' 

PafaUeafirom  Nature.   (Seleeted.)  ByMz&Gtotty. 

Ijamb's  Talaa  ftom  Shakespeare.    (Selected.) 

Sdgeworth'8  Tales.    (A  Selection.) 
•anUlTer*!  Travels.    (Abridged.) 
*Boblnson  Orosoa.    lUaetrated. 
•Arabian  lights.   (A  Selection  Bewritten.) 

♦The  •^Hcar  of  Wakefield, 

«SetUers  In  Canada.    By  Gapt  Manyat.   (Abridged.) 

Marie:  Glimpses  of  Ufe  In  Franoe.  ByA.B.E]lifl. 

Poetry  for  Boys.    Selected  by  D.  Mnnia 
«Southey's  Ufe  of  Nelson.    (Abridged.) 
•UüB  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  withMape  sndPIans.  / 
*Slr  Boger  de  Ctoverley  and  other  Essays  from  the 


ir.MV. 


TU. 


Tales  of  the  Ooast    By  J.  Bimdman. 

^  Th§a0  VoUumn  an  Uhuinied, 


J 


Vnifofm  with  the  Series^  in  ling»  eloth,  6d.  each. 

Shakespeare's  Hasrs.     Eemble's  Beading  Edition.    With  Ex- 
jianatorj  NotM  for  Bohool  Uae. 
JULIUS  CfiSAB.     THE  HBBOHAin?  OF  YENIOB.      KING  JOHK. 
BBNBY  THX  FIFTH.       MAOBBTH.       AS  YOU  LIKE^IT. 


Iiondon :  GEOBGE  BELL  *  SONS,  York  Street,  Coveat  Genteiu 
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